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“THIRD  SINGLE,  CHARING  CROSS.” 

By  Frank  Schloesser. 


HE  Metropolitan,  alias  the  Under¬ 
ground  Railway,  is  not,  as  a  rule,  a 
place  in  which  one  would  expect 
to  find  a  romance,  and  yet  I  take 
it  the  following  little  episode,  in 
which  I  played  a  small  part,  is  as 
near  a  romance  as  possible  for  our 
prosaic,  matter-of-fact,  work-a-day 
London. 

My  duties  compel  me  to  make 
considerable  use  of  this  same  Under¬ 
ground  Railway,  vulgarly  known  as 
“  The  Sewers,”  and  being  perfectly 
indifferent  to  appearances,  I  invari¬ 
ably  travel  third  class,  for  the  same 
reason  as  the  historic  poor  curate,  “  because  there  is  no  fourth.”  _  One 
day,  I  forget  whether  it  was  a  Saturday  half-holiday  or  not,  I  had  to  go 
from  the  Mansion  House  to  Kensington,  and,  in  consequence  of  the 
crush  at  the  booking-office,  I  had  to  wait  several  minutes  before  I  could 
get  my  ticket.  I  noticed  just  in  front  of  me  an  elderly  female  in  black, 
who,  from  the  general  appearance  of  her  back,  I  should  have  taken  to  be 
a  pew-opener ;  but  when  she  turned  her  head  I  saw  a  face  that  must  at 
one  time  have  been  very  beautiful.  It  retained  its  almost  perfect  features, 
a  straight  sensitive  nose,  bowed  lips,  soft  gray  eyes,  and  marble  forehead, 
but  marred  by  lines  of  trouble,  care — almost  want.  It  came  to  her  turn 
at  the  booking-window,  and  in  a  musically  soft,  almost  pleading  voice 
she  asked  for  “  A  third  single  to  Charing  Cross  ” — a  voice  that  vibrated 
in  a  tender  minor  key,  yet  clear  and  distinct.  Her  ticket  was  slapped 
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down ;  she  gently  pushed  a  few  coppers  to  the  booking-clerk,  who 
snatched  them  up  in  his  usual  impetuous  manner.  She  moved  off.  I 
took  my  ticket  and  followed  her.  She  interested  me.  I  think  Pope 
says,  “  The  proper  study  for  mankind  is  man ;  ”  and  as  under  this  head¬ 
ing  I  presume  he  includes  woman,  I  determined  to  study  her.  Her 
movements  were  quiet  and  most  graceful,  contrasting  strongly  with  her 
dress,  though  in  harmony  with  her  face  and  voice.  I  got  into  the  car¬ 
riage  after  her,  and  had  leisure  to  watch  her.  She  seemed  troubled  ;  her 
eyes  moistened,  and  she  involuntarily  clasped  her  hands.  Twice  I 
thought  she  was  going  to  cry,  hut  each  time,  with,  an  evident  effort,  she 
controlled  herself.  She  took  a  handkerchief  out  of  a  little  hag  she 
carried  (I  hope  she  did  not  call  it  “  a  ridicule”),  and  dried  her  eyes, 
trying  to  look  cheerful,  but  it  was  not  much  good  ;  the  tears  would  come, 
and  she  could  not  get  rid  of  that  dim,  far-away  look.  When  we  got  to 
Charing  Cross  she  rose  to  get  out.  I  opened  the  door  for  her,  and, 
bowing  with  the  air  of  a  duchess,  she  stepped  out.  The  train  moved 
on,  and  I  had  lost  her,  but  I  still  seemed  to  see  those  soft  gray  eyes 
looking  out  into  the  dreary  blackness ;  and  although  I  had  only  heard 
her  voice  at  the  booking-office,  it  still  rang  in  my  ears,  that  gentle  minor 
cadence. 

I  noticed  something  white  on  the  seat  opposite — it  was  a  letter — just 
in  the  corner  where  she  had  sat.  She  must  have  pulled  it  out  with  her 
pocket-handkerchief.  Could  I  return  it  1  Was  there  an  address  1  JSTo  ; 
only  a  common  sheet  of  note-paper,  with  the  superscription,  “  Dearest 
Mother.”  I  do  not  know  whether  I  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  it  or  not, 
but  I  read  the  letter.  I  hardly  think  that  there  is  any  need  to  reproach 
myself,  because  any  good  that  may  have  come  to  her  since  has  certainly 
come  through  my  reading  it.  This  was  what  I  read : 

“  Dearest  Mother, 

“  It  seems  a  year  since  I  last  wrote  to  you,  although  I  know  per¬ 
fectly  well  that  it  is  only  a  week ;  the  days  pass  so  quickly  and  the 
hours  so  slowly.  There  is  nothing  new  to  tell  you  ;  we  have  been  acting 
the  same  round  of  pieces  as  when  last  I  wrote,  and  my  parts,  such  as 
they  are,  have  been  just  the  same.  Oh,  if  I  could  only  make  my  way  ! 
If  I  could  only  get  out  of  the  supers,  if  I  had  only  two  lines  to  speak, 
how  glad  I  should  be.  Everybody  says  :  £  You  must  wait,  dear ;  Rome 
was  not  built  in  a  day;  have  patience.’  I  know  so  well  that  it  wants 
time,  but  I  do  long  so  much  for  ‘  the  good  time  coming.’  I  work  hard, 
and  am  punctual,  exact,  and  I  hope  obedient ;  but,  mother  dear,  it  is  so 
very  difficult  to  be  patient.  Of  course  you  have  suffered  all  this  your¬ 
self.  Have  you  not  often  told  me,  in  your  old  circuit  days,  how  many 
parts  you  had  to  do  in  a  week  1  but  then  yours  were  always  speaking 
parts,  were  they  not  1  I  hat  makes  so  much  difference.  I  know  all  the 
leading  lady’s  parts  now,  and,  though  I  know  it  is  wicked,  yet  I  do  so 
wish  she  would  be  ill  for  a  night — not  seriously,  but  just  a  little — so  that 
I  might  come  forward  and  take  her  part.  How  glorious  that  would  be  ! 
Lut  she  is  dreadfully  healthy  and  robust,  and  no  amount  of  work  seems 
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to  hurt  her.  I  have  now  been  over  two  years  on  the  stage,  and  have 
never  spoken  a  word  yet.  But  I  must  not  complain  any  more,  or  I  shall 
make  you  miserable,  and  I  do  not  want  to  do  that,  mother.  I  hope  you 
get  the  ten  shillings  a-week  that  I  send  you.  Is  it  enough  1  I  think  I 
could  spare  half-a-crown  more  if  I  did  not  wear  gloves  in  the  street,  but 
I  know  you  like  me  to  look  ladylike,  so  I  afford  myself  this  little 
extravagance.  Do  you  have  my  advertisement  regularly  in  ‘  The  Era  1  ’ 
I  am  afraid  it  is  not  much  use,  and  I  know  it  costs  money,  but  I  want 
to  get  my  name  known.  I  must  leave  off  now,  as  I  must  go  to  the 
theatre.  Good-bye,  mother  darling.  Love,  and  a  thousand  kisses,  from 
your  affectionate  daughter,  Mary  Lester.” 

t 

The  letter  was  headed  :  “  Theatre  Royal,  Xorthborough,”  and  dated 
two  days  back.  It  was  an  excellently  worded,  well  written,  sad,  and 
clever  letter.  Poor  girl  !  Why  did  she  wish  for  so  much  1  Perhaps 
she  was  one  of  those  poor  deluded  ones  who  look  upon  the  stage  as  a  sure 
road  to  fame  and  fortune ;  fame  she  surely  had  not,  or  I  should  have 
heard  her  name ;  fortune,  as  was  evident  from  her  letter,  she  had  equally 
little  of.  Could  I  help  her  1  Only  in  one  way  :  I  knew  the  manager  of 
the  Theatre  Royal,  Danebridge ;  I  had  been  of  some  use  to  him  a  short 
while  ago,  and  he  had  won  a  lawsuit  through  my  assistance ;  he  had 
said  at  the  time  that  if  I  could  make  use  of  him  in  any  way  he  was 
always  at  my  service,  and  I  determined  to  apply  to  him.  I  wrote  at 
once,  stating  the  case,  asking  him  to  help  her  if  he  could,  and  told  him 
not  to  make  use  of  my  name,  as  she  would  not  know  it.  In  a  few  days 
I  got  an  answer  in  which  Mr.  Boyce  said  he  knew  the  name  of  Lester 
very  well ;  there  had  been  in  the  old  days  a  Mrs.  Lester,  a  very  beautiful 
woman,  whom  he  had  known  very  well,  but  of  whom  he  had  quite  lost' 
sight.  For  the  mother’s  sake  he  would  engage  Miss  Lester  for  a  minor 
part  in  the  forthcoming  pantomime  at  Danebridge.  Would  I  come 
down  and  spend  Christmas  with  him,  and  assist  at  the  debut  of  my 
protegee  1 

I  accepted  his  invitation,  and  thanked  him  for  his  trouble,  and, 
having  plenty  of  work  to  do,  the  time  slipped  by  very  quickly ;  so  that 
I  found  myself  on  Christmas  Eve  packing  up  my  portmanteau,  without 
having  once  given  a  thought  to  Miss  Mary  Lester  or  her  beautiful 
mother.  I  had  timed  myself  to  catch  the  4.40  train  from  Euston,  and, 
having  time  to  spare  at  the  station,  I  looked  out  for  a  carriage.  I  got 
into  the  smoking  compartment,  and  we  soon  moved  off.  There  was  only 
one  man  in  the  carriage,  sitting  opposite  me ;  he  looked  like  a  rich  and 
educated  ploughboy ;  his  features  were  provincial,  but  he  was  well 
dressed,  and  when  he  spoke  his  voice  was  loud,  but  more  or  less  cultivated. 
I  put  him  down  as  the  travelled  and  uni  versified  son  of  a  brewer;  and 
his  slightly  horsey  proclivities  were  shown  by  his  horseshoe  pin,  tight 
trousers,  and  “  The  Sportsman  ”  in  his  hand.  He  asked  me  for  a  light, 
and  we  began  a  conversation  on  various  topics.  He  seemed  to  be  a  well- 
informed  man,  but  very  young ;  not  so  much  in  age  perhaps — I  should 
say  he  was  about  five-and-twenty — as  in  speech  and  ideas ;  he  had 
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evidently  studied  the  world  from  some  outside  point,  and,  although  he 
had  acquired  some  few  of  its  refinements,  he  had  also  exaggerated  its 
defects.  After  some  little  time  I  fell  almost  asleep,  and  whilst  dozing  in 
the  corner,  with  my  eyes  half-closed,  I  noticed  my  opposite  neighbour 
take  a  photograph  out  of  his  pocket,  kiss  it  violently,  wipe  its  face  clean 
with  his  handkerchief,  and  put  it  carefully  away  again.  I  am  afraid  I 
smiled  rather  loudly  at  this,  hut  tried  to  cover  my  amusement  with  a 
yawn.  I  made  some  intellectual  remark  about  the  weather,  and  we 
began  talking  again.  My  friend  seemed  very  anxious  to  indulge  in 
revelations  of  his  private  affairs,  and  pestered  me  with  family  matters  in 
which  I  could  not  take  the  slightest  interest.  He  lived  at  Danebridge, 
his  father  owned  all  the  land  thereabouts. 

“  Awful  rich  man,  the  governor,  doncherknow  ?  Made  it  all  boiling 
down  hogs  into  lard  over  in  the  U.  S.  I’m  a  born  American,  real 
Yankee,  but  I  have  ahvays  lived  in  England.  I  like  England,  doncher¬ 
know  ?  I’m  going  to  marry  an  English  girl — no  !  I  oughtn’t  to  say  that, 
though.  I  haven’t  asked  her  yet ;  I’ve  only  known  her  a  month.  I’m 
awfully  in  love— head  over  ears,  doncherknow  ?  ” 

He  went  on  babbling  in  this  amorous  strain  for  some  time,  finishing 
up  by  asking  me  whether  I’d  ever  been  in  love.  I  told  him  that  I  did 
not  feel  myself  bound  to  answer  him.  He  continued  : 

“  Well,  look  here  :  do  you  know  any  actresses — professional  ladies, 
you  know  1  ” 

“  Yes,  I  know  a  few.” 

“  Do  you  know — no,  I  mustn’t  ask  you  yet.  But  look  here,  d’you 
think  there’s  anything  wrong,  any  disgrace,  you  know,  in  marrying  an 
actress  1  ” 

“  Certainly  not ;  why  should  there  be  1  There  are  as  good  ladies  on 
the  boards  as  off.” 

“  Oh,  I’m  awfully  glad  ;  because  I’m  in  love  with  an  actress — at 
least,  she  wants  to  be  one.  She’s  going  to  act  in  the  Danebridge 
pantomime.” 

“  Really  ?  I  suppose  I  must  not  ask  her  name  1  ” 

“  Well,  I’d  rather  not  tell  you — yet.  The  fact  is,  I  don’t  want  my 
governor  to  know  of  it,  you  understand— not  yet,  at  any  rate.” 

“  Certainly.  I’m  getting  out  at  Danebridge,  so  I  daresay  we  shall 
meet  again.  Good-night.” 

“  Ta-ta.  Au  playseer.” 

And  so  we  parted.  My  friend  Boyce  was  waiting  for  me  on  the 
platform.  He  looked  as  hale  and  hearty  as  ever,  reminding  me  more  of 
a  well-to-do  farmer  than  of  a  theatrical  manager.  In  fact  he  tried  to 
act  up  to  the  part,  inasmuch  that  he  spoke  about  the  crops,  the 
harvest,  and  the  land,  as  though  he  knew  more  about  them  than  about 
drops,  flies,  traps,  and  such-like  managerial  adjuncts.  He  gave  me  a 
vigorous  hand-shaking,  and  in  two  minutes  we  were  trotting  along  the 
straight  white  highroad  in  his  dogcart,  behind  a  dappled  quadruped 
which  he  delighted  in  calling  “my  little  gray  mare.” 

“  I  suppose  you’re  rather  glad  to  get  away  from  London  for  a 
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few  days,  eh  1  You  must  want  some  fresh  air  and  a  change  of  scene. 
You  must  go  in  for  Christmas  plum-pudding  to-morrow.  You’ve  no 
idea  what  a  difference  there  is  between  a  London  plum-pudding  and  a 
country  one.  They  don’t  know  how  to  grow  them  up  in  town.  They 
don’t  sow  early  enough,  and  then  they  put  on  too  much  manure.” 

T  asked  about  the  pantomime,  whether  it  would  be  a  success. 

“  It’s  splendid — never  had  such  a  thing  before.  You’ll  be  really 
surprised.  We’re  going  to  lick  the  London  houses  all  into  little  bits. 
Such  dresses,  such  scenery,  all  brand  new.  We  shall  have  the  house 
crammed  every  night.” 

“  And  what  about  Miss  Lester  1  ” 

“  Well,  I’d  better  not  say  anything  about  her  just  yet.  Wait  till 
you  see  her ;  she’s  dining  with  us  to-morrow  evening.  I  daresay  she’ll 
come  out  on  the  night.  She  hasn’t  done  much  at  rehearsal,  but  I 
suppose  she  will  do  better  when  she  sees  the  lights  and  the  audience,  and 
gets  excited.  Line  figure,  good  voice.  You  know  her,  I  supposo?” 

“No,  I’ve  never  seen  her;  and  she  does  not  even  know  my  name. 
Don’t  say  anything  about  me  to  her.  I  want  to  see  what  she’s  like. 
I  only  take  an  interest  in  her  from  that  letter  that  I  wrote 
you  of.” 

“  All  right.  It  must  have  been  a  very  nice  letter,  judging  from  the 
way  you  acted  on  it,  without  knowing  the  lady.  Here  we  are  at  home  ! 
Jump  out,  and  I’ll  take  the  trap  round  to  the  stables.” 

I  went  in  and  found  the  whole  family  assembled.  We  had  a  very 
pleasant  evening.  The  children  had  a  Christmas-tree  ;  then  we  all  burnt 
our  fingers  at  snapdragon  ;  and  finally  we  told  ghost-stories  with  the  gas 
turned  down  and  the  fire,  salted,  burning  a  ghastly  blue.  Hext  morning 
being  Christmas  Day  I  did  not  hurry  up.  In  town  it  is  my  misfortune  to 
have  to  breakfast  at  a,  to  me,  inconveniently  early  hour,  so  that  Avhen 
holiday  making  I  indulge  in  a  few  hours  extra  embracement  in  the  arms 
of  Morpheus.  I  got  up  next  morning  just  in  time  to  go  with  Billy  Boyce 
and  his  family  to  church.  The  service  was  good  and  the  sermon  tolerable. 
The  usual  Christmas  decorations  were  about,  including  evidently  new 
bonnets  on  the  heads  of  the  leading  ladies  of  the  congregation.  After 
the  service  was  over  we  went  out  into  the  churchyard,  and,  the  family 
having  gone  on  in  front,  I  remained  with  friend  Boyce — he,  wishing  to 
speak  with  some  friends ;  I,  hoping  to  get  a  glimpse  of  Miss  Lester.  It 
was  a  quaint  old  churchyard,  very  full  of  graves,  mostly  old,  green,  and 
mouldy ;  here  and  there  a  bright  patch  of  red  or  white  flowers  or  a  sadly 
new  tombstone.  All  round  ran  an  old  stone  wall,  overgrown  with  moss 
and  ivy.  Just  behind  the  wall  was  a  thick  band  of  very  dark  fir-trees. 
Three  flat  stones  were  let  into  the  side  of  the  wall  as  steps ;  and  a  narrow 
pathway  led  through  the  firs  on  to  the  highroad,  thence  a  thin  white 
strip  stretching  “over  the  hills  and  far  away.” 

I  was  leaning  against  the  wall  watching  the  sun  throwing  orange 
beams  of  shining  gold  through  the  dark  fir-tree  stems  ;  Boyce  was  talking 
to  a  serious  gray-headed  old  man,  dressed  in  black,  whom  I  took  for  the 
sexton,  but  subsequently  found  out  to  be  the  clown.  All  at  once  I 
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heard  a  voice  just  at  my  elbow  say:  “Would  you  allow  me  to  pass, 
please  1  ” 

I  stood  back  and  helped  a  lady  over  the  wall,  knowing  at  once  by  the 
voice  that  it  could  only  be  Miss  Lester.  Their  voices  were  very  much 
alike — hers  and  her  mother’s — the  same  intonation,  the  same  soft  plead¬ 
ing  accents  ;  and  I  felt  rather  than  saw  that  there  must  be  also  the  same 
quiet  gray  eyes.  I  had  hardly  time  to  notice  anything  else  before  she 
was  over  and  through  the  firs ;  I  only  saw  that  she  was  tall,  well  made, 
walked  weli,  and  was  quietly  dressed. 

Bill  Boyce  (or,  as  he  was  called  on  the  boards,  “  Double  B  ”)  came 
up,  and  we  walked  back.  I  told  him  that  I  had  seen  Miss  Lester,  and 
he  asked  how  I  had  recognised  her.  I  explained  the  similarity  of  voice, 
but  he  seemed  more  amused  than  interested. 

“  So  you  admire  the  mother,  do  you  'l  Well,  you’re  not  the  first.  She 
was  gloriously  beautiful  in  her  young  days — the  best  Lady  Mac,  as  to 
looks,  that  I’ve  ever  seen ;  not  a  bit  like  this  young  one.  But,  look 
here,  you  must  not  get  in  love  with  the  daughter  now,  because  1  have 
overy  reason  to  believe  that  her  heart,  if  not  her  hand,  is  already  engaged. 
She  has  ‘  flopped  her  young  affections  on  to  an  eligible  bachelor,’  as  the 
Yankees  say.” 

“  Who  is  the  happy  man  1”  I  asked. 

“You’ll  see  him  this  evening.  He  is  a  good  fellow;  rather  rough, 
but  he  has  got  lots  of  cash,  which  is  a  decided  advantage  in  this  money- 
grubbing  age.” 

We  passed  a  quiet  afternoon,  and  on  coming  into  the  drawing-room 
just  before  dinner,  I  found  Miss  Lester  already  seated  on  the  sofa  next 
to  Mrs.  Boyce.  I  was  duly  introduced,  and  we  began  talking.  Of 
course  I  at  once  began  to  compare  her  with  her  mother,  mentally.  They 
were  like,  and  yet  not  alike — the  same  features,  the  same  eyes,  but  a 
different  expression,  though  perhaps  not  more  than  the  difference  in  age 
would  warrant ;  the  mother  old  and  sad,  the  daughter  young  and  merry. 
Yes ;  Miss  Lester  seemed  very  merry,  laughing  and  talking  at  a  great 
rate,  though  it  struck  me  that  her  gaiety  was  just  a  little  forced.  She 
spoke  Avell,  but  seemed  a  trifle  flighty,  hardly  the  girl,  I  thought,  to  write 
the  letter  I  read — and  mean  it. 

Altogether  I  was  rather  disappointed ;  not  so  much  in  looks  as  in 
behaviour.  She  seemed  just  a  wee  bit  “  barmaidish,”  if  I  may  use  the 
expression.  Still,  if  she  could  act,  that  would  make  up  for  a  great  deal, 
for  an  actress  has  always  a  certain  individuality  about  her  (or  is  it  per¬ 
haps  the  want  of  it  ?)  that  raises  her  above  the  standard  of  a  merely  pretty 
talkative  woman. 

The  door  was  opened,  and  Mr.  Leyland  was  announced.  Who  should 
appear  but  my  friend  of  the  railway — the  amorous  and  confidential  young 
man  who  loved  the  actress,  which  actress  was,  of  course,  Miss  Lester. 
He  expressed  great  surprise  at  seeing  me,  ejaculating  sundry  “By  Joves  !’ 
and  “Did  you  ever,  doncherknoAV  1” 

As  soon  as  he  had  convinced  himself  that  I  Avas  evidently  not  in  love 
Avith  the  object  of  his  adoration,  he  began  to  shoAV  her  great  attention,. 
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and  all  through  dinner  he  paid  her  the  most  ridiculous  compliments, 
which  she  seemed  to  relish  as  a  savoury  accompaniment  to  roast  turkey 
with  chestnut-stuffing.  After  dinner  the  same  thing  continued ;  and  I 
was  not  a  little  glad  when  Miss  Lester  went  home,  under  the  convoy  of 
her  admiring  swain. 

The  next  day  was  all  excitement  in  preparing  for  the  evening’s 
pantomime.  As  a  complete  stranger  to  that  mysterious  region  known  to 
us  outsiders  as  “  behind  the  scenes,”  I  took  a  great  interest  in  all  that 
was  going  on,  getting  myself  several  times  inextricably  mixed  up  among 
the  pantomimical  paraphernalia,  to  the  general  inconvenience  of  the. 
actors,  as  is  the  usual  way  with  strangers  in  those  regions. 

In  the  evening  I  elected  to  sit  at  the  side  of  the  stalls,  in  preference 
to  going  behind,  for,  though  it  may  he  undignified  to  confess  it,  I  have 
an  infantile  admiration  for  pantomime,  and  have  loved  a  different 
Columbine  every  year  as  long  as  I  can  remember. 

Well,  in  due  time. Miss  Lester  came  on,  and  though  she  had  an  un¬ 
important  part,  she  was,  I  grieve  to  relate,  a  dead  failure.  She  could  not 
sing,  and  she  evidently  had  forgotten  her  few  lines :  “  Mein  Leibchen 
was  willst  du  noch  mehr  1  ”  Mr.  Leyland,  from  the  solitary  grandeur  of 
a  private  box,  threw  her  a  bouquet,  but  even  this  failed  to  revive  her 
memory  or  animate  her  movements  •  the  only  part  she  did  well  was  her 
exit.  She  had  to  hurry  off  in  the  last  scene,  presumably  to  call  down 
the  goddess  of  plenty  to  furnish  the  transformation  scene,  and  she  rushed 
off  very  well ;  judging  from  my  own  feelings  she  must  have  been  very 
glad  to  get  the  performance  over.  After  it  was  over,  Lilly  Boyce  told  me 
it  was  all  arranged — in  fact  it  had  been  arranged  before  the  performance 
began — he  knew  she  would  not  be  a  success,  and  had  another  girl  to 
“  understudy  ”  her  dozen  lines.  Mr.  Leyland  had  proposed  the  evening- 
before,  and  she  would  now,  as  the  wife  of  a  country  squire,  naturally 
retire  from  the  stage,  of  which  she  had  been  so  great  (?)  an  ornament. 

About  three  months  later,  when  back  at  work,  I  saw  the  announce¬ 
ment  of  her  marriage  in  the  paper ;  and  as  in  the  natural  course  of  events 
the  beautiful  mother  would  no  longer  be  in  want  of  the  good  things  of 
this  life,  I  think  my  little  mission  w  as  accomplished ;  and  I  may  flatter 
myself  that  it  all  came  from  the  sweet  intonation  of  the  four  little 
words  : 

“  Third  single,  Charing  Cross.” 
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THE  OLD  HOUSES. 

By  W.  F.  Waller. 

IV— THE  HOUSE  IN  DORSET  GARDEN. 

T  of  the  roar  of  Fleet  Street,  where  life  runs  with  the 
rush  of  a  river,  into  the  quiet  of  a  little  Square  where 
life  seems  to  sleep  like  a  pool.  So  quiet  is  this  modern 
metropolitan  head-quarters  of  the  agricultural  persuasion, 
so  quaint,  when  one  turns  one’s  back  on  the  stuccoed 
anachronism  of  its  hotel,  is  still  this  Salisbury  Square, 
that  it  requires  no  great  effort  of  imagination  to  recall 
the  time  when,  in  the  Salisbury  Court  that  then  was, 
an  immortal  podgy  little  man,  by  the  name  of  Richardson, 
sat  down  to  write  “  Pamela,”  and  rose  up  to  carry  his 
copy  to  the  printing-office  yonder,  where  a  certain  unsuccessful  young 
medico  from  Dublin,  one  Dr.  Oliver  Goldsmith — not  yet  in  a  position  to 
pay  for  bloom-coloured  coats  from  John  Filby,  the  tailor,  at  the  sign  of 
The  Harrow,  hard  by  in  Water  Lane— read  his  employer’s  proofs 
through  the  press ;  to  recall  how,  in  the  same  bookseller’s  back-parlour, 
Mr.  Hogarth  once  beheld  a  strange  uncouth  personage  shaking  his  head 
and  rolling  himself  about  in  a  ridiculous  manner,  and  then,  there,  and 
therefore  took  Samuel  Johnson  for  an  idiot ;  how  that  Blimberian 
Primate,  Thomas  Seeker,  whose  circumlocutory  fashion  of  toasting 
“  Church  and  King  ”  the  Dr.  Johnson  of  after  days  could  never  away 
with,  would  come  here  and  assure  the  novelist  of  all  the  virtues  of  his 
high  archiepiscopal  consideration ;  how  often  must  have  come  here,  too, 
that  lively  little  Miss  Aikin,  who  was  by-and-by  to  delight  C.  J.  Fox 
by  her  “  Life  ”  of  Samuel  the  poodle,  and  disgust  Samuel  the  bear  by 
marrying  the  “  little  Presbyterian  parson,”  suckling  the  Rev.  Barbauld’s 
fools,  and  chronicling  that  pedagogue’s  small-beer.  The  theatrical  asso¬ 
ciations  of  this  place  date  from  a  day  considerably  less  easy  to  bring 
back  :  a  time  when  Temple  Bar  was  a  wooden  gatehouse,  and  in  the 
suburban  road  it  stood  across  enthusiasts,  innocent  of  “  Union  ”  rules, 
playing  football  under  difficulties  ;  when  the  “  Inn  ”  of  the  Bishop  of 
Salisbury  had  made  way  for  the  town  mansion  of  great  Eliza’s  splendid 
Sackville ;  when  Salisbury  House  and  Dorset  House  had  nothing  left  of 
them  but  a  name ;  when  the  first  Stuart  and  second  Solomon  lolled  on 
the  throne  of  these  realms  as  in  Rabelais’  easy-chair,  and  Duke  Hildcbrod 
reigned  over  the  Huffs  and  the  Muns  and  the  Tytire-tu’s  of  neighbouring 
Alsatia.  There,  out  of  the  still  standing  granary  of  the  Bishops  had  been 
constructed  the  Salisbury  Court,  or  Dorset  Court  Theatre,  where,  it  being 
a  “private”  house,  His  Highness  the  Prince’s  servants  had  been  privileged 
to  play  by  candle-light.  Wrecked  by  the  redoubtable  Betham  in  the  year 
of  disgrace  1649,  the  Prince’s  Theatre  had  been  patched  up  presently  by 
Davenant,  and  opened  for  a  short  season,  pending  the  erection  of  the 
Duke’s  House  in  the  Fields.  Then  it  had  been  lapped  up  by  the  great 
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tongue  of  fire  which  had  lapped  up  half  London.  But  the  site  seems  to 
have  had  an  attraction  for  Davenant  which  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields,  had  not, 
and  he  conceived  the  idea  of  building  on  his  terrain  de  predilection  the 
largest  theatre  and  the  most  ornate  that  had  ever  yet  been  seen.  Wren 
was  entrusted  with  the  design,  Grinling  Gibbons  with  the  ornamentation, 
and  considerations  of  expense  were  not  allowed  to  interfere  with  either, 
for  Davenant  had  not  only  persuaded  himself  that  a  sumptuously-ordered 
house  whose  speciality  should  be  elaborately  staged  and  mounted  spectacle 
would  prove  highly  profitable,  but  he  had  persuaded  certain  of  his  monied 
patrons  also  that  such  would  be  the  case,  and  had  thereby  got  them  to 
become  “  adventurers,”  or  shareholders  in  the  concern.  The  Patentee  of 
the  Duke’s  Company  had  made  that  journey,  feet  foremost,  to  West¬ 
minster  Abbey  before  his  idea  had  got  much  beyond  paper ;  nevertheless, 
the  adventurers  did  not  shrink  from  carrying  it  out,  and,  in  due  course — 
not,  probably,  where  the  old  Prince’s  Theatre  had  stood,  but  more  con¬ 
veniently  and  attractively  situated  on  what  had  been  the  river  terrace  of 
the  -sloping  pleasaunce  of  the  Sackvilles — -where  later  and  lately  stood  a 
gasometer,  and  where  now  stands  nothing  but  a  notice  board  to  notify 
that  a  place  of  potsherds  and  graveolent  jetsam  generally  is  an  eligible 
building  site,  and  is  to  be  let  on  lease — there  or  thereabouts  presently 
arose  that  Hero's  palace,  shining  all  with  gold,  which  on  the  9th  of 
HovenTber,  1671,  was  thrown  open  to  an  appreciative  public,  and  was 
thenceforward  to  be  known  as  the  House  in  Dorset  Garden. 

It  had  cost  a  tremendous  sum  of  money — a  sum  approaching  five 
figures.  The  “  adventurers  ”  no  doubt  felt  a  little  nervous.  Etherege, 
who  wrote  the  prologue  for  the  opening  day,  describes  them  as  being 
more  anxious  about  the  fortunes  of  their  theatre  than  ever  was  poet  about 
the  fortunes  of  his  play.  But  whatever  fears  they  may  have  entertained, 
must  have  been  promptly  dismissed.  From  first  to  last,  during  the 
eleven  years  of  its  regular  existence,  the  history  of  Dorset  Garden 
Theatre  is  the  history  of  a  continuous  prosperity.  And  this  prosperity 
was  achieved  by  means  far  more  legitimate  than  that  spectacular 
“  operatic  ”  form  of  entertainment  for  which  Davenant,  who  believed  he 
had  struck  a  new  and  inexhaustible  vein  with  his  “  Siege  of  Rhodes,'’ 
had,  in  his  latter  days,  such  a  fondness.  The  late  Patentee’s  widow, 
represented  by  her  son,  the  future  practitioner  in  Doctors’  Commons, 
held  the  patent,  but  Mr.  Betterton  and  Harris  held  the  real  power,  and 
neither  was  the  sort  of  man  to  wholly  subordinate  his  art  to  that  of  the 
machinist  and  the  scene-painter.  The  public  taste  had,  of  course,  to  be 
considered,  and  existing  arrangements  to  be  carried  out.  Davenant  had 
died,  leaving  behind  him,  ready  for  representation,  an  “  operatic  ” 
version  of  “  Macbeth,”  to  which,  indeed,  he  had  not  put  his  name,  but 
which,  in  view  of  the  very  great  success  it  met  with  on  its  subsequent 
production,  his  faithful  Downes  expressly  ascribes  to  him.  This. 
“  Macbeth,”  by-and-by  published  “  with  all  the  alterations,  amendments, 
additions,  and  new  songs,”  became  so  completely  the  accepted  version, 
that  presently  The  Tatler  quoted  from  it,  in  the  full  conviction  that  he 
was  quoting  Shakespeare.  Then,  too,  machinery  had  been  ordered  at 
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vast  outlay  from  Paris  for  that  conversion  of  “  The  Tempest  ”  into  a 
spectacle  upon  which  Mr.  Shadwell  had  been  employed.  And  Mr. 
Shad  well’s  work  had  to  he  paid  for,  and  produced ;  and  everything, 
according  to  Mr.  Downes,  being  admirably  managed,  no  succeeding  opera 
brought  more  money  to  the  treasury.  The  succeeding  operas  were  the 
“  Psyche  ”  of  Moliere,  as  J.  B.  Poquelin  would  have  written  it  if  he  had 
been  Thomas  Shadwell  aforesaid,  which  ran  for  eight  days,  at  a  cost,  for 
scenery  alone,  of  one  hundred  pounds  per  diem ;  and  the  “  Circe  ”  of 
young  Davenant,  the  D.C.L.,  which  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  way 
in  which  the  daughter  of  the  Sun  holds  forth  on  the  subject  of  churches 
and  heretics,  and  the  author  accentuates  the  penultimate  of  Iphigenia. 
When,  in  1677,  it  came  to  this  sort  of  thing,  it  must  have  been  pretty 
clear  that  operas,  like  other  objectionable  things,  had  had  their  day. 

Long  before  then,  however,  the  management  had  applied  to  other 
sources  for  success,  and  had  not  applied  in  vain.  They  had  opened  with 
their  famous  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields  stock-piece,  Dryden’s  “  Sir  Martin 
Marr-all,”  in  which  Hokes,  as  Daubray  used  to  say  of  himself  in  the 
Passage  Choiseul,  was  “immense,”  and  which  never  failed  to  draw,  however 
often  it  was  put  up.  But  Dryden  was  bound  by  contract  to  the  other 
House ;  and  it  was  Ravenscroft  who  fitted  the  low  comedian  whom 
London  audiences  could  never  see  too  often  with  another  “  immense  ” 
part,  old  Jorden,  in  a  compound  adaptation  from  “  Pourceaugnac,”  and 
his  “  Bourgeois  Gentilhomme,”  which  must  have  been  as  rich  as  that  pie 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Weller,  “  as  was  all  fat.”  Wycherly,  whose  debut  in 
dramatic  authorship  at  the  Theatre  Royal  had  been  so  brilliant,  must 
have  been  considered  good  for  a  run  at  Dorset  Garden  ,  and  yet,  oddly 
enough,  his  lively,  never-flagging  “  Dancing  Master,”  which  reads  so  well, 
and  in  the  Paris  and  the  Formal  of  which  one  seems  actually  to  see 
Hokes  and  an  actor  who  had  grown  worthy  to  stand  beside  him,  Angel 
— oddly  enough  the  “  Dancing  Master  ”  stepped  into  no  preferment,  and 
fared  no  better  at  the  hands  of  the  public  than  the  deadly-lively 
“Mr.  Anthony”  of  Orrery,  which  preceded  it. 

If  his  flow  of  success  then  failed  for  awhile,  Shadwell  soon  “  struck 
oil”  again,  and  brought  all  the  town  to  his  “  Epsom  Wells,”  the  best 
thing  he  was  to  do  till,  sixteen  years  later,  his  “  Squire  of  Alsatia,”  his 
best  thing  of  all,  saw  the  footlights  at  what  was  then  London’s  only 
theatre.  Everybody  was  in  the  cast  of  the  “Wells” — both  the 
Bettertons,  and  that  charming  Mrs.  Johnson,  who  danced  the  jig 
de  rigueur  at  the  end  so  exquisitely  that  Love’s  power,  says  Mr.  Downes, 
in  his  peculiar  phrase,  soon  after  coerced  her  to  dance  elsewhere  ;  Harris 
as  Raines ;  Smith  as  the  Woodly,  in  which  the  next  generation  was  to 
see  Wilks  ;  Underhill  as  the  Clodpate,  to  whom  Mrs.  Johnson’s  name¬ 
sake,  the  veteran  Ben,  by-and-by  (the  original  Vellum  of  Addison’s 
“Drummer,”  and  a  famous  Ananias  in  his  other  namesake’s  “Alcymist”) 
was  hereafter  to  succeed ;  Hokes,  of  course,  as  Bisket,  a  part  in  which 
“Dicky”  Horris  alone  could  have  been  his  equal.  Who  the  original 
Mrs.  Bisket  was  is  not  recorded,  but  she  had  for  her  successor  that 
Mrs.  Saunders  whom  Mr.  Pope  calls  “Betty,”  and  who  was,  on  the  stage 
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and  off  it,  the  faithful  confidante  and  companion  of  “  poor  Narcissa  ” 
Oldfield. 

So  Mr.  Shadwell’s  comedy  made  a  hit,  and  one  is  glad  of  it  for  its 
author’s  sake,  who  “  had  the  birth  and  education  of  a  gentleman  without 
the  fortune  of  one,”  and  was  honestly  striving,  in  spite  of  Mr.  Dryden, 
to  supply  his  financial  deficiencies  by  his  pen ;  who,  when  he  was  not 
turning  Shakespeare  into  pot-boilers,  was  almost  as  brilliant  as  he  was 
abused ;  and  who,  under  a  persecution,  personal,  political,  and  profes¬ 
sional,  as  virulent  as,  to  use  Mr.  Langbaine’s  not  over-happy  comparison, 
anything  Socrates  suffered  in  the  hands  of  his  arch-enemy,  ever  dis¬ 
played  a  plucky  good-humour,  which  perhaps  stood  him  in  as  good  stead 
as  the  circum-pectoral  ses  triplex  of  his  philosophy  did  the  more  virtuous 
philosopher. 

When  the  “Wells”  had  run  dry,  and  Sandford  had  ceased  to 
embody  so  grotesquely  the  ghost  of  Smith’s  Banquo  in  Davenant’s 
operatised  “  Macbeth,”  a  more  congenial  character  was  found  for  the 
arch-villain  of  the  day  in  the  superlative  scoundrel  Jasper,  of  Hevil 
Payne’s  sanguinary  “Fatal  Jealousy,”  the  production  of  which  piece  was 
rendered  further  remarkable  by  the  second  appearance  on  any  stage  of 
Lee,  the  poet,  who,  having  failed  rather  signally  as  Duncan,  now  col¬ 
lapsed  altogether  in  the  walking  part  of  the  Captain  of  the  Watch. 
Mrs.  Shadwell  (Tom’s  young  wife),  however,  emerged  from  her  noviciate 
as  Cajlia,  the  unfortunate  heroine,  and  Hokes  earned  his  sobriquet  in 
the  Hurse,  which  he  played  to  the  Witch  of  his  no  doubt  highly-gratified 
mother.  And  then  came  bounding — bouncing  rather — on  to  the  stage 
that  rattling,  rollicking,  trapesing,  trolloping,  brazen-faced,  brazen-tongue d 
Maenad-Thalia,  the  comic  muse  of  the  ingenious  Mrs.  Aphra  Belm. 

What  is  one  to  say  of  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Johnson,  of  Canterbury, 
the  pupil  of  “  the  fervid  school  ”  of  Surinam,  where  papa  was  to  have 
been,  but  was  not,  Lieutenant-Governor,  the  wife  of  the  London 
Dutchman,  who  marries  her  and  is  seen  no  more,  the  spy  at  Antwerp, 
the  Cassandra  of  1666,  who  retires  upon  her  disappointment,  and  there¬ 
after  devotes  herself  “  to  pleasure  and  the  Muses,”  who  were  not  quite 
those  of  Helicon  1  Assuredly,  since  “  Astrea  ” — very  much  without 
the  diphthong — sleeps  beneath  that  plain  marble  stone  with  the  two 
wretched  verses  upon  it  made  by  the  ingenious  gentleman  who  was  no 
poet,  the  less  said  about  her  private  life  the  better.  Let  us  leave  it  to 
her  female  friend,  biographer,  and  champion  to  break  with  precious 
balms  the  head  they  should  anoint,  and  let  us  be  content  to  know  that 
she  was  “  a  woman  of  sense,  and,  by  consequenee,  a  lover  of  pleasure, 
as  indeed  all,  both  men  and  women,  are ;  ”  that  “  one  who  knew  her 
intimately  never  saw  anything  unbecoming  the  just  modesty  of  her  sex, 
though  more  gay  and  free  than  the  folly  of  the  precise  would  allow ;  ” 
and  that  she  was  “  a  greater  honour  to  that  sex  than  all  the  canting  tribe 
that  die  with  the  false  representation  of  saints.” 

Saint  or  dissembler  the  authoress  of  “  The  Lucky  Chance  ”  could 
clearly  never  have  been ;  but,  putting  the  question  of  morality  aside  for 
a  moment,  our  Aphra  cannot  in  fairness  be  denied  a  high  place  amongst 
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the  playwrights  of  her  time.  She  had  a  really  wonderful  talent  for 
stage-writing.  Not,  indeed,  an  original  talent,  hut  that  which  supplied 
its  place  then,  I  daresay,  as  well  as  it  does  now — a  natural  talent  for 
adaptation.  Of  her  eighteen  plays  not  one,  in  the  matter  of  the  fable,  is 
her  very  own — Marlowe,  Browne,  Shirley,  Moliere,  the  Italian  comedy, 
the  old  romancists,  Ivilligrew,  even,  and  old  Tatham  the  city  poet — 
everybody,  down  to  George  Wilkins,  was  laid  under  contribution,  and 
Aphra  made  fresh  plays  and  fresh  profit  out  of  them  all. 

For  the  technique,  the  handling,  the  scene-plot  of  her  pieces  is  alto¬ 
gether  her  own.  And  this,  as  such,  is  first-rate.  The  play  never  drags, 
never  lags,  never  flags,  is  never  for  a  moment  dull.  The  play,  alas  !  is 
only  too  “  lively  ;  ”  the  mur  de  la  vie  privde,  too  audaciously  escaladed, 
and  the  situations,  irresistibly  comic  as  they  are,  too  often  past  per¬ 
mission.  Yet  the  town  roared  at  all  this.  Yet  Mrs.  Behn  was  a 
popular  authoress,  and  her  name  good  for  money  on  a  bill.  And  as  to 
how  far  “  breadth  ”  of  treatment  was  allowable,  was  there  not  John 
Dryden,  Esq.,  poet-laureate,  to  instruct  her?  I  take  leave  to  doubt  if 
she  ever  greatly  bettered — if  she  ever  could  have  greatly  bettered — that 
instruction. 

The  Maenad-Thalia,  however,  gave  place  now  and  again  to  a  more 
than  passable  Polyhymnia.  Up  and  down  even  the  broadest  of  Astrea’s 
scenes  are  scattered  lyrics,  so  admirably  and  so  charmingly  written  as  to 
make  one  the  more  regret  that,  for  the  most  part,  to  modern  prudery 
they  are  so  unquotable.  Here,  though,  is  a  verse  that  may  be  quoted 
from  the  “  echo  song  for  the  page  to  sing  at  Erminia’s  chamber-door  ”  in 
the  “Forc’d  Marriage.”  Agree  with  me,  my  editor,  who  understand  this 
matter,  that  it  is  worth  quotation  : 


Amintas,  that  true-hearted  swain, 

Upon  a  river’s  brink  was  laid, 

Where  to  the  pitying  streams  he  did  complain 
Of  Sylvia,  that  false  charming  maid. 

But  she  was  still  regardless  of  his  pain : 

“  Oh!  faithless  Sylvia,”  would  he  cry. 

And  what  he  said  the  echoes  would  reply  : 

“  Be  kind,  or  else  I  die ! 

“  I  die ! 

>e  Be  kind,  or  else  I  die  ! 

“  I  die !  ” 


The  first  time  the  page  sang  that  pretty  song,  a  young  gentleman  behind 
the  scenes  tvas  in  a  bad  way.  He  was  the  son  of  a  Sussex  rector,  and 
was  himself  a  Christ-Church  man  ;  he  was  barely  twenty,  and  his  name 
was  Thomas  Otway.  Mr.  Otway  had  left  Oxford  rather  abruptly,  whilst 
still  an  undergraduate,  and  was  loafing  about  London,  impecunious,  “  on 
the  make.”  He  rather  fancied  he  had  the  making  of  an  actor  in  him,  as 
other  young  men  are  apt,  with  as  little  warranty,  to  fancy  still.  Mrs.  Behn 
had  given  him  the  small  part  of  the  King  in  this  play  of  hers.  His 
dresser  had  made  up  his  round  young  face  after  the  similitude  of  wrinkled 
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age,  and  old  Downes,  tlie  prompter,  with  a  vivid  recollection  of  his  own 
terrible  first  appearance  on  the  opening  day  in  the  Fields,  had  helped  his 
majesty  to  stumble  through  the  fifty-three  lines  of  his  first  act.  But  the 
King  had  come  off  “  in  a  tremendous  agony,  and  spoilt  for  an  actor.” 
Thenceforth  his  crown  devolved  upon  Mr.  Westwood,  and  the  late 
aspirant  to  histrionic  honours  betook  himself  to  his  proper  line  of  business 
dramatic  authorship. 

Whilst  he  was  writing  “  Alcibiades,”  the  young  lady  who  was  by- 
and-by  to  be  cast  for  Draxilla,  Timandra’s  confidante,  had  joined  the 
Dorset  Garden  company  as  a  recruit.  A  girl  of  sixteen,  this  Elizabeth 
Barry  was  then — a  remarkable  girl,  whose  gray  eyes  flashed  upon  you 
from  under  dark  brows,  and  who  wore  her  rippling  hair  drawn  back  from 
her  grand  forehead  after  an  original  fashion  of  her  own.  Colonel  Barry’s 
daughter,  so  the  story  went.  “  Woman  to  Lady  Shelton  of  Norfolk,  my 
godmother,  when  Lord  Bochester  took  her  on  the  stage,”  wrote  Tony 
Austin,  four-and-thirty  years  after  the  colonel’s  daughter  had  been  laid 
in  earth  in  Acton  churchyard.  Lady  Shelton’s  godson,  and  Dick 
Estcourt’s  future  tapster  at  the  sign  of  The  Bumper,  in  James  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  may  be  “  trusty  Anthony  ”  in  this  matter.  If  he  be,  it 
does  not  redound  much  to  “my  godmother’s”  credit.  Into  Rochester’s 
hands,  however,  the  girl  did  fall,  somehow.  And,  except  that  John 
Wilmot  was  not  at  all  Jean  Racine,  it  was  the  story  of  Racine  and 
La  Champmesle  that  followed.  At  the  theatre  they  could  make  nothing 
of  the  novice  for  some  time.  “  She  could  neither  sing  nor  dance,  no,  not 
a  country  dance,”  trusty  Anthony  writes.  Perhaps  she  who  was  to  prove 
herself  by  her  hundred-and-twelve  creations  an  all-transcending  actress 
took  another  view  of  her  profession.  Cibber  says  she  did  not  know  how 
to  speak  a  line  properly  ;  but  then  Cibber  says  just  the  same  thing  about 
the  Oldfield,  whose  delivery  of  “  The  Scornful  Lady’s  ” 

All  we  that  are  call’d  woman,  know  as  well.  .  . 

in  Mrs.  Voss’s  bar-parlour,  held  an  experienced  dramatist  like  Captain 
Earquhar  spell-bound  one  fine  evening.  And  the  management  discharged 
Mrs.  Barry  at  the  end  of  the  year,  as  hopelessly  incompetent,  continues 
Mr.  Cibber.  And  then,  my  Lord  Rochester  taught  her  how  to  act,  adds 
E.  Curll.  I  wonder  who  taught  that  teacher  how  to  teach  1  What 
Rochester  could  do,  and  what  he  probably  did  do,  was  to  secure  his 
protegee  an  appearance  in  a  part  which  would  afford  her  an  opportunity  of 
showing  the  stuff  that  was  in  her.  And  it  was,  thanks  to  him,  no  doubt, 
that  she  made  her  debut  in  1673-4,  under  Royal  patronage,  as  the  Queen 
of  Hungary  in  the  still  fashionable  “  Mustapha.”  After  that,  I  should 
imagine,  it  was  not  her  dismissal,  but  an  engagement,  that  Mr.  Betterton 
s;ave  his  debutante. 

The  stage  crown,  which  was  as  yet  hers,  but  for  that  day  only,  she 
had  of  course  to  lay  down,  and,  in  company  with  audacious  Betty 
Currer  and  His  Majesty’s  less  distinguished  godchild,  Charlotte  Butler, 
to  commence  learning  her  business  from  the  beginning,  under  such 
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instructresses  as  Mary  Betterton  and  stately  Mary  Lee,  who,  by-and-by, 
as  Lady  Slingsby,  was  to  be  the  first  English  actress  to  achieve  the  social 
distinction  of  a  title. 

Settle’s  “  Empress  of  Morocco,”  the  first  play  ever  published  “  adorned 
with  cuts,”  and  sold  in  England  for  two  shillings,  preceded  a  revival  of 
“  Hamlet,”  with  many  new  names  in  the  bill,  but  with  the  Bettertons 
still  in  their  old  parts.  Then  came  an  outrageous  diatribe  against 
Shaftesbury,  called  the  “  Siege  of  Constantinople  ” — a  Constantinople 
with  a  chancellor  and  an  alderman  amongst  its  ruling  powers — to  which 
ISTevil  Payne  put,  or  lent,  his  name ;  a  “  Conquest  of  China,”  in  which 
the  facetious  Jevon,  enacting  a  Heathen  Chinee,  produced  that  unre¬ 
hearsed  stage  effect  by  falling  literally  “  on  ”  his  sword  when  he  came  to 
die  ;  'a  deservedly  forgotten  piece  of  Crowne’s ;  and  a  violation  of  history, 
entitled  “  Herod  and  Mariamne,”  the  work  of  the  Berkshire  rector  and 
land  steward’s  son,  Sam  Pordage.  And  then  came  Otway’s  “  Alcibiades,” 
and  the  Barry  fairly  began  her  career  with  her  first  line  in  “  Draxilla.” 
The  play,  indeed,  was  weak,  the  part  invertebrate,  but  the  actress  gave 
such  earnestness  of  her  strength  that  five  original  parts  were  assigned  her 
in  the  course  of  the  next  season.  These  included  the  Mrs.  Loveit  of 
Etherege’s  last  comedy ;  the  smart  Theodosia  of  “  Tom  Essence,”  a 
posthumous  piece  of  that  Kawlins,  some  time  engraver  to  the  Mint,  who 
“  had  no  desire  to  be  known  ”  as  a  professional  playwright  “  by  a 
threadbare  coat,  having  a  calling  that  would  maintain  it  woolly ;  ”  and 
the  Elvira  of  Eavenscroft’s  “Wrangling  Lovers,”  the  play  from  which 
Mrs.  Centlivre  borrowed  whole  scenes  of  her  “Wonder,”  and  in  which 
Percival,  the  father  of  the  future  Mrs.  Mountford,  made  his  first 
appearance. 

Hard  work  this  for  a  young  beginner.  But  if  Betterton  did  not  spare 
a  young  beginner  whom  he  found  so  apt,  he  certainly  did  not  spare  him¬ 
self.  Whilst  he  was  studying  and  rehearsing  “  Alcibiades  ”  he  was 
“  coaching  ”  Crowne’s  Court  Masque  “  Calisto,”  in  the  representation  of 
Avhich,  amateurs  no  less  distinguished  than  two  to-be  Queens  of  England, 
were  concerned.  “  Alcibiades  ”  done  Avith,  Mr.  Betterton  “  crowned  ” 
Shadwell’s  version  of  “  Don  Juan  ”  by  his  superlative  performance  of  his 
Don ;  created,  next,  a  nerv  magnificent  Solyman  in  “  Ibrahim,”  Avith 
Mary  Lee  for  his  Koxalana ;  doffed  his  robe  and  turban  to  appear  in  all 
the  modern  foppery  of  Etherege’s  fascinating  Dorimant ;  Avas  the  Avily 
Philip  of  Spain  in  “  Don  Carlos ;  ”  the  amorous  Lord  Bellamount  in 
Tom  Durfey’s  “Madam  Fickle,”  and  finished  up  the  year  as  Sylvano,  the 
discontented  Arcadian,  in  Settle’s  version  of  Guarini’s  “  Pastor  Vido.” 
Add  to  all  this  the  continual  wear  and  tear  of  management,  and  it  Avill 
be  clear  that  Mr.  Betterton  did  not  draw  even  his  highest  salary  of  five 
pounds  a  week  absolutely  for  nothing. 

The  success  of  “  Don  Carlos  ”  Avas  very  great.  For  years  afterwards, 
as  Betterton  told  Booth  and  Booth  told  Aaron  Hill,  it  Avas  infinitely 
more  applauded  and  better  folloAved  than  either  “  The  Orphan  ”  or 
“Venice  Preserved;”  and  it  so  amply  filled  Otrvay’s  pockets  that  if 
there  be  any  truth  in  his  enemy  Kochester’s  scurrilous  rhymes,  he  was  at 
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last  able  to  afford  a  course  of  medical  treatment,  which  allowed  him  to 
sit  down  presently  to  uninterrupted  work  upon  a  fresh  piece.  Monsieur 
Eacine  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  this  piece,  which  proved  to  be  but  a 
dull  translation  of  the  Frenchman’s  not  over-lively  “  Berenice.”  It  was 
in  three  acts,  too  ;  and  the  public  would  look  for  the  customary  five.  So, 
for  the  first  time  in  the  annals  of  the  stage,  it  is  on  record  that  in 
February,  1676-7,  an  afterpiece  was  given.  This  was  an  adaptation, 
■also  by  Otway,  of  the  “Fourb'eries  de  Scapin,”  and  scored  well.  Mrs. 
Barry  played  in  both  portions  of  the  afternoon’s  entertainment ;  and  her 
name  stands  besides  to  four  other  original  characters  this  year.  For  two  of 
these  she  was  indebted  to  the  prolific  Behn ;  the  first  being  the  Hellena 
of  the  first  part  of  the  “  Bover  ;  ”  the  other,  the  Leonora — to  Betterton’s 
tremendously  effective  Moor  —  in  “  Abdelazer,”  a  tragedy  of  revenge, 
which  the  ingenious  Aphra  had  “  lifted  ”  from  Marlowe,  pretty  much  as 
Young,  later,  was  to  “  lift  ”  his  “  Zanga  ”  from  her.  For  her  “  Eover  ” 
she  had  gone  to  Killigrew,  and  out  of  Tom’s  forgotten  “  Thomaso  ”  she 
had  manufactured  a  masterpiece  which  kept  the  stage  for  eighty  years. 
Wilkes,  Verbruggen,  Byan,  and  Gentleman  Smith  succeeded  the  original 
Smith  in  Willmore,  the  Eover  ;  Ben  Jonson,  Spiller,  Bridgwater,  and 
Shuter  followed  Underhill  in  Blunt,  the  booby  Squire  ;  Mrs.  Oldfield, 
Mrs.  Bracegirdle,  Mrs.  Mountford,  and  Mrs.  Woffington  (up  to  her  last 
season)  represented  Hellena  after  Mrs.  Barry  ;  and  Mrs.  Barry  herself, 
when  she  was  thirty  years  older,  Mrs.  Porter,  Mrs.  Horton,  and 
Mrs.  Hamilton  successively  played  the  famous  hetaira,  Angellica  Bianca, 
first  embodied  by  a  no  less  thoroughly  competent  performer,  it  would 
seem,  than  Madam  Ellen  Gwyn  herself. 

Meanwhile,  Otway,  after  a  very  brief  and  even  less  brilliant  campaign 
in  Flanders,  was  back  again  in  London,  and  busy  with  a  comedy  of 
fashionable  life.  In  June,  1678,  “Friendship  in  Fashion”  was  produced, 
with  a  distribution  that  looks  as  perfect  as  the  most  fastidious  author 
could  desire,  and  with  a  success  that  naturally  misled  the  author  to 
believe  he  had  hit  upon  his  true  line,  and  thus  caused  him  to  waste 
precious  time  on  pieces  like  “  The  Soldier’s  Fortune  ”  and  “  The 
Atheist.” 

The  London  of  that  day  presumably  “  took  ”  Mr.  Betterton’s  Goodvile 
and  Mr.  Leigh’s  Malagene  ;  roared  at  Underhill’s  Boeotian ;  swore  that 
Mrs.  Barry  topped  her  part  in  Mrs.  Goodvile ;  and  appreciated  to  the  full 
the  highly  “  charged  ”  Lady  Squeamish  that  Mrs.  Gwyn  beyond  question 
gave  them.  But  posterity — the  posterity  of  1750 — while  it  could  never 
have  enough  of  the  Castalio,  the  Chamont,  the  Monimia, — the  Pierre,  the 
Jaffier,  the  Belvidera — of  Spranger  Barry  and  Garrick  and  Mrs.  Gibber, 
would  have  none  of  the  “  Friendship,”  and  damned  Mr.  Otway’s  best 
comedy,  definitely,  on  the  very  first  night  it  was  resuscitated.  And  the 
“Soldier’s  Fortune,”  too,  so  popular  when  Betterton  and  Mrs.  Barry  were 
its  Beaugard  and  its  Lady  Dunce,  revived  once  for  “  haughty  George 
Powell”  and  Frances  Knight,  and  once  again  for  Mrs.  Mountfort,  never 
saw  the  lights  more  after  young  Mr.  Quin  and  Mrs.  Seymour  tried  it 
on  a  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields  audience  in  1722. 
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Durfey’s  bustling  “  Squire  Oldsapp,”  superlatively  interpreted  by 
blokes,  Betterton,  Smith,  Underbill,  Leigh,  Sandford — all  the  talents,  in 
fact — gave  place  to  a  strange  tragedy  of  Tate’s,  the  principal  characters 
in  which  appear  to  he  one  sorceress,  three  ghosts,  and  four  witches  ;  and 
at  the  conclusion  of  this  sahhat  the  illustrious  obscure  Leanard  obtained 
a  hearing  for  his  “  Counterfeits.”  Langhaine  describes  this  dramatist  as 
one  who,  “  though  he  would  he  esteemed  the  father,  is  at  best  but  the 
midwife  to  the  labours  of  others ;  ”  and  who,  “  gypsydike,  begs  with 
stolen  children,  that  he  may  raise  the  more  compassion.”  Mr.  Langhaine 
and  Mr.  Leanard  were  evidently  not  friends.  The  “  Counterfeits,” 
however,  proved  a  capital  piece  for  Cibber  to  extract  his  “  She  Would  ” 
from  ;  and  is  further  to  be  noted  as  the  play  in  which  “  Young  Mumford,” 
as  the  bills  called  him,  made  his  debut.  This  Mumford  was,  properly, 
Mountford,  the  Will  Mountford  who  by-and-by  married  Mrs.  Percival, 
became  the  father  of  black-eyed  Susanna,  was  the  inimitable  original  of 
Sir  Courtly  Nice,  and  a  “  Rover  ”  so  winsome  as  to  thaw  even  the  prudery 
of  Great  Nassau’s  Queen,  and  was,  on  the  night  of  the  9th  of  December, 
1692,  in  the  thirty-third  year  of  his  age,  most  treacherously  done  to 
death,  in  Howard  Street,  Strand,  by  one  Captain  Richard  Hill,  Charles, 
Lord  Mohun,  standing  by,  and  consenting  to  his  murder. 

When,  for  reasons  connected  with  the  pot-au-feu,  Shadwell  had,  as 
he  modestly  expressed  it,  made  Shakespeare’s  Timon  “  into  a  play,”  and 
there  was  an  end  of  that  same,  then  the  Laureate  brought  upon  the  Dorset 
Garden  boards  a  comedy  which  he  was  bold  enough  to  say  was  of  the 
first  rank  with  those  that  he  had  written,  and  to  add  that  posterity 
would  be  of  his  opinion.  I  venture  to  think  that  posterity  will  be  apt 
to  place  this  comedy  even  beyond  those  that  Mr.  Dryden  has  written. 
There  is  a  scene  in  the  third  act,  between  that  wily  young  Mormon, 
Woodall,  and  the  three  ladies,  which,  I  fancy,  is  unique.  But  that  only 
makes  me  regret  the  more  that  the  author  of  “  Aurung  Zebe  ”  and  “  All 
for  Love  ”  should  have  perpetrated  “  Mr.  Limberham.”  This  much 
injured  protector  was  supposed,  indeed,  to  typify  his  Grace  of  Lauder¬ 
dale,  whose  Mistress  Tricksy  was  my  Lady  Dysart.  And  the  popular 
opinion  respecting  his  Grace  was  that  expressed  by  Andrew  Marvel — to 
wit,  that  of  all  the  miscreants  who  were  ever  en  route  to  the  place 
unmentionable  to  ears  polite,  that  villain  rampant  bore  away  the  bell. 
Dryden,  like  our  friend  Galba,  under  another  impeachment,  negabat ; 
but  that  did  not  go  for  much.  Mesdames  Tricksy,  Brainsick,  Saintly, 
and  their  friends,  from  Charing  Cross  to  Bow,  were  up  in  arms.  “  They 
damned  the  play  all  at  one  fatal  blow,  and  broke  the  glass  that  did  their 
picture  show.”  The  glass  was  broken  on  the  third  day,  when  an  end 
was  put,  par  ordre  superieur,  to  Mr.  Limberham’s  career. 

The  following  year,  1679,  Dryden  and  Lee  collaborated  in  a  tragedy 
for  the  Duke’s  company — their  famous  “CEdipus.”  Says  the  senior 
collaborator  :  “  Sophocles  is  admirable  everywhere,  and  therefore  we  have 
followed  him  as  closely  as  we  possibly  could.”  The  limits  of  possibility, 
however,  are  sometimes  Avide  ;  and  the  admirable  one  managed  to  keep 
Avell  aAvay  from  his  folloAvers.  Nevertheless  Dryden  has  done  no  better 
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or  more  characteristic  work  than  the  incantation  scenes  of  this  piece, 
whilst  the  bombast  and  “  bosh  ”  of  Lee,  in  such  lines  as 

Gods  meet  gods,  and  jostle  in  the  dark, 
are  relieved  by  splendid  poetry  like  this  : 

Can’st  not,  wilt  not,  find  the  road 
To  the  great  palace  of  magnificent  Death, 

Though  thousand  ways  lead  to  his  thousand  doors 
Which,  day  and  night,  are  still  unbarr’d  for  all  ? 

“  CEdipus  ”  took  prodigiously,  and  ran  ten  days.  Its  production  led, 
however,  to  a  difference  of  opinion  with  the  King’s  House,  who  main¬ 
tained,  and  not  without  reason,  that  Dryden  and  Lee  were  hound  to 
them,  at  any  rate,  by  ties  of  gratitude.  “  Instead  of  which,”  the  Laureate, 
whose  pension  was  a  thousand  or  so  in  arrear,  and  who  had  a  young 
family  to  maintain,  set  to  work  upon  a  pot-boiler  for  the  people  who 
paid  him  best.  This  was  “  Troilus  and  Cressida,”  the  Shakesperian  theme, 
with  variations.  Thus,  Cassandra  is  omitted ;  Cressida  is  true ;  Troilus,  in 
defiance  of  what  either  of  Mr.  Dryden’s  boys  at  Westminster  School  could 
have  certified  to  him  was  the  Homeric  fact,  kills  Diomed ;  and  so  forth. 
The  ghost  of  Mr.  Shakespeare  speaks  the  prologue  to  this  entertainment. 

The  production  of  “  The  Orphan  ”  was  the  great  theatrical  event  of 
1680.  Betterton  was  the  Castalio,  Smith  the  Chamont;  the  Polydore  was 
bibulous  Joseph  Williams,  the  Theodosius  of  this  same  year,  and  the 
future  Biron  of  Southerne’s  “Fatal  Marriage.”  The  Chaplain,  played 
by  Percival,  was  the  “  small  part  ”  in  which  young  Mr.  Cibber  was  to 
win  such  commendation  from  that  excellent  actor  and  atrocious  scamp 
“  Scum  ”  Goodman  as  almost  took  away  his  breath  and  fairly  drew 
tears  from  his  eyes.  The  “  little  girl  ”  who  enacted  the  page,  to  the 
admiration  of  all  spectators,  Avas  the  daughter  of  Justinian  Bracegirdle, 
and  barely  six  years  old ;  and  the  Monimia  was  Elizabeth  Barry,  in  her 
tAventy-third  year,  and  already  at  the  first  of  the  “  stations  of  her  glory.” 
What  an  actress  !  When  the  public,  from  Avhom  Monimia’s  Avoes  had 
draAvn  such  tender  sighs  and  such  delicious  tears,  croAvded  to  the  next 
neAV  play,  there  she  Avas  in  a  rollicking  “  breeches-part,”  the  heroine  of 
Shadwell’s  “Woman-Captain.”  The  Lavinia  Metella  of  “  Caius  Marius;” 
the  Corina  of  Behn’s  “  Match  in  Newgate ;  ”  the  Athanais  of  Lee’s 
“Theodosius;”  the  Cordelia  of  Tate’s  “Lear;”  Lady  Dunce;  and 
Leonora,  the  Queen,  in  Dryden’s  “  Protestant  Play,”  that  “  Spanish 
Friar”  he  brought  out  as  soon  as  he  had  recovered  from  the  con¬ 
sequences  of  the  Pose  Alley  ambuscade ; — these  Avere  the  chief  of 
her  creations  during  that  and  the  folloAving  season.  And  to  these 
she  added  the  La  Nuche  of  the  second  part  of  “  The  Rover,” 
the  Teraminta  of  Lee’s  prohibited  “  Brutus,”  in  Avhich  Lady  Slingsby 
figured  in  the  bills  for  Sempronia,  and  to  which  the  representative  of 
Teraminta  spoke  one  of  those  full-flavoured  epilogues  that  Avere  the 
fashion,  which  has  lines  as  humorous  as  they  are  unquotable ;  the 
rattling  Lady  Galliard  of  Behn’s  “  City  Heiress ;  ”  and  the  Princess  of 
Cleve,  in  Lee’s  post-Bedlam  play  of  that  name,  Avherein  Betterton,  as 
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Nemours,  spoke  the  famous  diatribe  against  women,  and  delivered  a  post¬ 
mortem  panegyric  upon  the  “  Count  Rosidore,”  who  was  Lord  Rochester  ; 
all  these,  whilst  she  must  have  been  studying  and  rehearsing  the 
Eelvidera  which  was  to  place  her  at  once  and  beyond  question  in  the 
first  rank  of  her  profession. 

“  Venice  Preserved”  was  the  first  and  the  greatest  event  of  the  last 
year  of  Dorset  Garden.  Written  pointedly  against  the  Whigs,  bringing 
Shaftesbury,  as  Antonio,  in  a  paroxysm  of  that  senile  peculiarity  with 
which  it  was  the  custom  to  discredit  him,  bodily  on  to  the  stage,  and 
dedicated,  quite  after  the  manner  of  the  time,  to  that  Louise  Renee 
de  Penencovet  de  Keroual,  Duchess  of  Portsmouth,  whom  English¬ 
men,  when  they  did  not,  which  was  seldom,  call  her  worse,  called 
“  Carewell,”  tout  court ,  the  personal  and  political  element  of  the 
play  seems,  for  a  while,  to  have  obscured  its  poetical  merits.  These, 
however,  with  such  splendid  interpretation  as  was  originally  given 
them,  must  have  stood  out  pre-eminent  before  long.  Pre-eminent 
they  have  remained,  albeit  once,  long  after  the  elimination  of  the 
first  scene  of  the  third  act,  but  at  a  time  of  great  political  excitement, 
in  October,  1795,  when  “  glorious  John  ”  was  the  Jaffier,  and  Mrs.  Siddons 
in  the  plenitude  of  her  power  was  the  Belvidera,  such  rapturous  applause 
greeted  Bensley,  in  Pierre,  when  he  cursed  the  senate  and  the  constitution, 
that  after  the  third  night  the  piece  had  to  be  taken  out  of  the  bills. 

Mrs.  Behn’s  last  play  at  Dorset  Garden  followed  Otway’s.  This  was  her 
“Roundheads,”  which  she  had  taken  fromTatham.  The  prologue  was  spoken 
by  the  ghost  of  Hewson,  Cromwell’s  old  Colonel  “  with  the  big  thumb,”1 
ascending  from  the  nether  regions,  dressed  as  the  cobbler  he  had  originally 
been ;  and  the  characters  represented  Lambert,  Fleetwood,  Desborough, 
and  other  real  personages,  under  their  real  names,  and  engaged  in  the 
“  Oliverian  frolicks  ”  of  hard  drinking,  and  flinging  of  cushions,  which, 
if  Mr.  Pepys  is  to  be  credited,  were  frolics  not  altogether  Oliverian  either. 

Ravenscroft,  though  his  was  not  absolutely  the  concluding  play,  wound 
up  the  chronicle  of  successes  with  the  “London  Cuckolds, ”a  famous  comedy 
of  manners,  albeit  the  Tatler  did  call  it  a  heap  of  vice  and  absurdity,  and 
Eugenio  proceeded  to  expatiate  so  pleasantly  upon  the  occasion  of  seeing 
human  nature  fall  so  low  in  their  delights.  The  Aldermanic  Doodle  and 
Wiseacre  of  Nokes  and  Underhill  delighted  many  a  full  house,  as  did 
their  successors  for  many  a  year  afterwards,  regularly  as  Lord  Mayor’s  Day 
came  round,  till  Garrick,  in  a  fit  of  prudery,  laid  the  piece  aside  in  1751. 
Before  then,  Mrs.  Pritchard  had,  without  any  scruples,  impersonated 
“Lady  No,”  and  “Jaunty”  Palmer  made  “his  first  appearance  in  any 
character,”  as  Townly.  Garrick’s  interdiction,  notwithstanding  his 
“  Cuckolds,”  flourished  at  the  rival  house  for  some  thirty  years  more,  and 
only  expired  on  the  occasion  of  Quick’s  benefit  in  1782. 

The  union  of  the  Duke’s  Company  with  what  was  left  of  the  King’s 
had  now  become  a  matter  of  necessity.  Dorset  Garden  was  still  occa¬ 
sionally  used  for  spectacle  •  but  its  splendid  corps  dramatique  emigrated 
to  the  Theatre  Royal,  and  for  the  next  thirteen  years  London  had 
virtually  but  that  one  playhouse. 
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DOMESTICS  OF  THE  DRAMA. 


By  Walter  Gordon. 

ELPOMEKE  and  Thalia  were  twin  sisters  : 
female  Corsican  "brothers  one  might  call 
them — in  Irish.  Eo  two,  however,  could, 
have  been  more  opposite  in  tastes,  habits, 
disposition,  and  all  other  things  w7hich  go 
to  make  up  humanity ;  herein  they  were 
as  far  away  from  each  other  as  are  the 
Poles  asunder.  It  may  be  truly  said  of 
them,  they  wore  their  rue  with  a  differ¬ 
ence  ;  by-the-way,  of  that  herb  the  first-named  lady  generally  had  a 
garden  full. 

Melpomene  was  tall,  stately,  and  severe,  generally  wore  black;  she 
carried  a  dagger  in  place  of  a  chatelaine,  and  was  rather  given  to  drown 
her  grief  in  the  poisoned  bowl.  A  very  lachrymose  lady  was  this  one- 
yclept  Melpomene.  You  would  not  think  so  by  the  name — it  seems  like 
honey,  full  of  sweetness ;  but  bitter  must  be  that  sweet  wherein  revenge,. 


hatred,  jealousy,  and  all  the  strongest  passions  lie  hidden. 

Thalia  was  sprightly,  gay,  lively,  full  of  wit,  humour,  raillery,  or 
what  some  people  might  call  “  chaff.”  She  was  a  very  madcap ;  saucy  with 
her  lovers,  leading  them  on  only  to  keep  them  off ;  here,  there,  and  every¬ 
where — a  gleam  of  sunshine,  a  flash  of  lightning ;  gay  in  dress  as  in  her 
spirits,  while  her  merry  laugh  made  the  echoes  tire  with  repeating  it  so 
frequently. 

Such  were  the  mistresses  ;  now  for  their  domestics. 

Melpomene,  always  grand  if  not  queen-like,  appears  to  have  managed 
her  household  without  the  aid  of  subordinate  servants,  so  we  never  find 
her  surrounded  by  any  but  a  superior  class,  such  as  “  her  gentlewoman,”' 
obviously  a  lady-help ;  “  her  maid  of  honour,”  “  her  nurse,”  and  “  her 
attendant.”  These  were  her  familiars — to  them  she  opened  her  mind, 
discoursed  on  family  affairs,  disclosed  her  pet  projects;  and  they,  the 
gentlewoman,  maid  of  honour,  and  attendant,  sometimes  returned  the 
compliment  by  opening  out  about  their  mistress.  Oh  yes  !  they  could 
give  her  a  dig  with  their  tongue  just  as  quickly  as  Melpomene  could 
settle  anyone  with  her  dagger. 

“  The  Thane  of  Fife  had  a  wife,”  so  had  the  Thane  of  Cawdor ;  it 
would  have  been  better  for  him  if  he  had  not — at  least  such  a  wife, 
blow  this  lady,  family  name  Macbeth,  had  a  gentlewoman  for  her 
attendant — a  very  quiet,  observing  kind  of  person,  not  given  to  say 
much,  but  dealing  a  good  deal  in  hint  and  inuendo.  When  Lady 
Macbeth  became  a  somnambulist  this  gentlewoman  was  always  on  the 
watch,  listening  to  all  her  mistress  might  say,  and  then  telling  the 
family  physician,  whom  she  induced  to  watch  with  her,  that  “  She 
would  not  have  such  a  heart  in  her  bosom  for  the  dignity  of  the  whole 
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body.”  In  fact,  putting  the  physician  on  the  scent  that  all  was  not 
as  it  should  be  in  the  family. 

Another  gentlewoman  was  that  same  Anne  Boleyn,  maid  of  honour. 
Pretty  honour  forsooth  !  to  supplant  her  mistress  and  take  her  place  ; 
or,  as  Cardinal  Wolsey  expresses  it,  “  To  be  her  mistress’s  mistress  the 
queen’s  queen.”  Ah  well  !  these  crafty  designing  people  generally  meet 
with  their  just  punishment,  sooner  or  later.  Another  maid  of  honour 
played  the  same  trick  on  Anne  Boleyn  that  Anne  Boleyn  had  played 
Queen  Katherine — the  odd  trick,  and  scoring  honours  also,  crown  points. 
There  was  an  old  lady  ”  about  this  court,  she  boasted  of  having  served 
her  mistress,  Queen  Katherine,  for  sixteen  years  ;  she  saw  which  way 
the  wind  was  blowing  and  went  with  it ;  she  took  every  opportunity 
of  filling  the  mind  of  Anne  Boleyn  with  ambitious  ideas.  A  grasping, 
covetous  old  lady  was  she.  When  she  brought  the  joyful  news  to  the 
king  that  he  was  papa  to  a  fine  girl,  “  as  like  him  as  cherry  is  to  cherry,” 
the  king  in  the  full  gratitude  of  his  heart  ordered  her  a  hundred  marks, 
and  then  went  off  to  see  the  baby.  “  A  hundred  marks  !  ”  says  the  old 
lady;  “  By  this  light  I’ll  have  more  ;  I  will  have  more,  or  scold  it  out  of 
him.  Said  I  for  this  the  girl  was  like  him  1  I  will  have  more  or  else 
unsay  it.” 

Turning  from  these,  there  are  two  gentlewomen  whom  it  is  a  treat  to 
look  upon  ;  quite  refreshing  to  know  there  is  much  so  that  is  good  in 
human  nature.  Paulina  is  the  faithful  friend  and  companion  of  Queen 
Hermione.  Through  all  the  troubles  of  that  unhappy  lady,  Paulina  is 
ever  by  her  side,  ever  eloquent  in  asserting  the  innocence  of  her  royal 
mistress ;  for  years  Paulina  shelters  the  queen,  and  at  last  brings  about 
a  reconciliation  between  husband  and  wife.  By-the-way,  was  that  clever 
expedient  of  the  statue  the  invention  of  Paulina,  or  did  she  and  the 
queen  concoct  it  together  1  The  “  Winter’s  Tale  ”  telleth  not. 

All  praise  to  Mistress  Emilia  !  When  Othello  became  governor  of 
Cyprus,  of  course  he  had  a  kind  of  semi-court,  Emilia  was  chief  lady-in- 
waiting  upon  Desdemona — lady  of  the  bed-chamber.  While  the  sun 
shines  the  value  of  a  true  friend  has  not  so  much  chance  of  being  brought 
to  the  fore,  it  is  when  adversity  and  trouble  come  that  sympathy  and 
help  are  so  valuable  and  acceptable.  Thus,  when  love  turned  to  hate, 
when  the  green-eyed  monster  raged  and  roared,  Emilia  came  out  strong 
and  spoke  her  mind ;  yes,  in  good  set  terms,  no  mincing  of  expressions ; 
with  her  a  spade  was  called  a  spade.  To  right  the  ill-fated  Desdemona 
she  was  determined ;  and  dying,  almost  her  last  words  were,  “  Lay  me 
beside  the  mistress  whom  I  loved.” 

The  nurse  is  of  quite  a  different  order,  strong  attachment  to  the 
family  her  chief  characteristic.  Faithful  and  loving  is  she  to  her  charge, 
she  grows  old  in  one  place,  never  seeking,  as  some  do,  to  better  herself 
by  change  of  situation.  These  old  nurses  were  treasures,  gems  in  their 
way.  When  they  had  brought  up  the  young  lady  they  must  have  had 
an  easy  time  of  it ;  ah,  and  a  gay  time  too  !  At  Miss  Juliet’s  first  ball, 
the  nurse  mingled  with  the  company,  if  she  did  not  tread  a  measure  ; 
she  could  hold  her  own,  too,  with  the  gallants  of  the  day,  giving  them  a 
quip  for  their  gibe.  Sometimes  she  would  lend  a  hand  in  helping  young 
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lovers  over  those  stumbling-blocks  which  bestrew  the  road  to  matrimony  : 
at  times  the  help  was  useful,  but  often  it  ended  in  a  blunder. 

As  an  attendant  we  have  Charmian.  Cleopatra  was  evidently  on  a 
very  friendly  footing  with  her,  since  it  appears  they  were  in  the  habit  of 
playing  billiards  together.  Hallo  !  Mr.  Shakespeare,  how  about  this 
anachronism  1  Haydn’s  “  Dictionary  of  Dates  ”  says  billiards  were 
invented  by  the  French  in  the  reign  of  Charles  IX.,  about  1571.  Well, 
no  matter  ;  they  may  have  played  quoits  or  lawn-tennis.  Xausicaa  and 
her  maidens  played  at  ball.  Egypt  could  take  off  her  croAvn,  lay  aside 
her  jewelled  sceptre,  and  unbend  herself  as  other  people  do.  Charmian 
had  a  fault ;  what  servant  has  not  ?  She  was  rather  fond  of  having  her 
fortune  told.  There  is  something  grand  and  noble  about  this  Charmian  ; 
she  could  not  survive  her  mistress’s  death ;  she  died  in  the  same  hour  as 
Cleopatra,  and  by  the  same  means. 

Now  let  us  review  some  of  Thalia’s  domestics. 

We  will  draw  a  “  Twelfth  Night  ”  character  to  begin  with.  Maria  :  a 
merry,  saucy  little  maiden  is  she.  Confidante  in  love-affairs,  boon  com¬ 
panion  even  of  her  mistress’s  kinsman,  prime  mover  and  inventor  of 
practical  jokes,  albeit  not  very  respectful  to  her  superior  servant,  whom 
she  delights  in  turning  into  ridicule  and  then  enjoying  his  discomfiture. 
One  might  almost  feel  inclined  to  chide  her  for  this,  but  the  merry 
twinkle  of  her  eye,  and  those  rosy  lips,  parted  with  a  smile,  disarm  one 
quite ;  besides,  that  arrogant,  conceited  steward  deserved  to  be  taken 
down  a  peg  or  two.  There  is  no  doubt  she  might  have  married  Sir 
Toby  had  she  been  so  inclined ;  she  thought  more  wisely  of  it,  and 
doubtless  espoused  that  good-tempered  fellow-servant  Fabian,  settled 
down  into  a  sober  and  industrious  wife,  and  lived  happy  ever  afterwards. 

We  come  now  to  a  large  family,  who,  from  generation  to  generation, 
have  gone  into  service  and  pursued  their  calling  with  some  considerable 
success.  It  is  difficult  to  give  them  much  individuality,  as  they  appear 
all  tarred — I  mean  painted — with  the  same  brush.  Of  this  family, 
Flippanta  is  undoubtedly  the  head- — her  sisters,  daughters,  grand¬ 
daughters,  and  cousins  have  all  followed  in  her  footsteps.  Flippanta 
went  into  service  in  the  year  1705.  Of  course  she  was  young  and 
pretty,  but  of  all  the  intriguing  ready-witted  soubrettes,  she  bears  away 
the  bell.  We  find  her  ready  to  enter  into  “  a  Confederacy  ”  with  or 
against  anyone.  She  helps  her  mistress  to  raise  money  by  pledging  the 
family  diamonds,  helps  her  young  mistress  to  marry  an  adventurer ;  is 
ever  ready  with  an  excuse,  if  not  a  lie  ;  and,  like  the  fine  lady  she  was, 
she  positively  swears  “  by  her  conscience,”  just  as  if  she  had  one.  She 
seems  to  have  lived  pretty  much  in  the  drawing-room,  seldom  retired 
when  visitors  called,  and  not  unfrequently  joined  in  the  general  conver¬ 
sation.  She  became  arbitrator  of  the  family  quarrels  between  husband 
and  wife,  and  was,  in  fact,  the  pivot  of  the  whole  machinery — the  wheels 
could  not  turn  without  her.  Let  her  own  words  sum  up  her  character  : 
“Sure  never  did  wench  get  into  so  hopeful  a  place;  here’s  a  fortune  to 
be  sold  and  a  master  to  be  ruined.” 

Flora  was  a  younger  sister  of  Flippanta.  In  1714  she  went  to  Lisbon 
as  lady’s-maid  to  Donna  Yiolante,  and  there  found  a  wide  field  for  the 
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exercise  of  her  talents  ;  she  could  deliver  a  letter  with  the  air  of  a  duenna, 
could  get  a  lover  into  the  house  and  manage  to  get  him  out  again,  even 
with  her  master  looking  on.  She  took  bribes  with  a  keen  relish,  and 
although  pretty  well  employed  in  her  mistress’s  business  and  that  of  the 
staying  company,  she  found  time  for  some  love-making  on  her  own 
account  with  that  gay  spark  Lissardo,  until  she  discovered  he  was  play¬ 
ing  a  double  game,  having  two  strings  to  his  bow.  She  threw  him  over 
and  remained  with  her  mistress,  that  Yiolante  who  taught  Don  Felix 
that  it  is  no  “Wonder  a  Woman  Keeps  a  Secret.” 

Mrs.  Muslin,  in  the  year  1760,  lived  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lovemore, 
who  started  in  married  life  with  the  intention  of  carrying  out  the  meaning 
of  their  name,  but  very  soon  began  to  love  less.  Mrs.  Muslin  had  a 
tongue  ;  there  was  no  stopping  her  ;  once  set  her  going,  she  ran  off  long 
speeches  by  the  yard.  She  gave  her  advice  how  to  manage  many 
things,  a  husband  in  particular.  She  had  her  card-parties,  and  grumbled 
that  her  visitors  would  not  play  higher  than  shilling  points,  aping  the 
manners  of  her  betters  as  well  as  their  follies.  As  we  find  Mrs.  Lovemore 
discovered  “  The  Way  to  Keep  Him,”  we  may  presume  there  must  have 
been  faults  on  both  sides.  Peace  restored  in  the  family,  Mrs.  Muslin 
had  a  very  easy  place. 

Patch  was  a  regular  little  Busybody ;  she  is  so  like  her  ancestress  we 
need  only  name  her.  for  the  purpose  of  tracing  the  lineal  descent.  She 
was  a  daughter  of  Mrs.  Muslin. 

Phoebe  entered  the  service  of  Colonel  Hardy  in  1825.  There  was  no 
Mrs.  Hardy,  consequently  Phoebe  had  a  good  deal  of  her  own  way;  she 
had  to  wait  upon  a  young  lady,  and  was  what  was  called  a  “  singing 
chambermaid.”  A  precious  nuisance  she  must  havebeen  calling  out  “Cherry 
ripe  ”  all  over  the  house.  Then,  as  for  dress,  there  is  a  very  well-known 
picture  of  her.  Just  look  at  it.  You  will  find  no  difference  between  the 
young  lady  and  the  maid  ;  not  an  uncommon  case  nowadays.  Yes,  she 
has  one  badge  of  office,  a  muslin  apron — probably  an  heirloom  from  Mrs. 
Muslin,  her  grandmother,  no  cap,  and  rather  decolletee.  She  interfered 
a  good  deal  in  family  affairs  ;  was  a  regular  match  for  Colonel  Hardy  as 
well  as  for  Mr.  Paul  Pry,  putting  them  both  at  defiance.  I  wonder 
Colonel  Hardy  did  not  give  her  a  month’s  wages  and  get  rid  of  her. 

Pert.  The  very  name  would  frighten  some  people  from  engaging 
her.  Here  we  have,  by  way  of  change,  a  lady’s-maid  living  in  the 
country  at  Squire  Harkaway’s.  Just  as  ready-witted  in  1841  as  a 
hundred  years  ago.  She  has  not  a  great  deal  to  say  for  herself,  but  what 
she  does  say  is  very  much  to  the  purpose — her  speeches  well  polished 
off,  like  her  buxom  fresh-looking  face.  Plenty  of  confidence  if  less 
“  London  Assurance  ”  than  the  town-bred  soubrette. 

How  come  we  to  the  youngest  daughter  of  this  line,  “Betsy.”  As  her 
sayings  and  doings  are  pretty  well  known  we  need  not  discuss  them, 
suffice  it  that  the  town  talks  of  her,  she  is  photographed,  her  name  is  in 
large  letters.  She  has  held  her  present  situation  for  a  long  time,  and  has 
now  gone,  with  the  family,  to  travel  about  the  country,  a  sure  Criterion 
that  she  pleases  and  is  liked. 
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THE  DEAD  FAIR. 

By  John  Hollingshead. 

[I  have  received  the  permission  of  the  author  to  reprint  this  charming 
and  tender  little  literary  fancy,  that  appeared  during  the  month  in 
“A  Booke  of  Ye  Old  English  Eayre,”  that  was  published  for  sale  at 
“  Ye  Fancye  Eayre  ”  at  the  Albert  Hall.  Many  of  our  friends  in  the 
country  may  have  missed  this  delightful  prose-poem,  which  would,  I  am 
sure,  be  acceptable  at  many  a  “  penny-reading.”  At  any  rate,  it  is  too 
good  to  be  lost,  so  here  let  it  be  preserved. — C.  S.] 


HE  cold  gray  morning  in  the  month  of  May,  when 
the  early  blossoms  had  been  nipped  by  untimely 
frost,  an  old  man  entered  the  silent  streets  of 
Gabletown.  He  was  followed  by  a  little,  shaggy, 
knowing-looking  dog,  and  by  a  larger  dog,  who 
drew  a  small  rude  cart,  on  which  were  a  pipe 
and  tabor  and  some  gaudily-dressed  puppets. 
The  old  man  looked  round  him,  like  a  stranger 
bewildered  in  an  unknown  town.  He  was  evi¬ 
dently  seeking  for  some  once  familiar  place,  and 
for  signs  of  something  which  he  expected  to 
find.  The  houses  blinked  at  him  as  he  passed, 
and  the  mournful  quiet  made  the  dogs  utter  a 
low  moan.  At  last  a  glimmer  of  awakening  life 
was  found,  as  usual,  in  an  ale-house — one  of  the 
last  places  to  close  at  night,  and  the  first  to  open 
in  the  morning.  The  old  man  drew  up  his  family,  seated  himself  on  the 
bench  in  the  doorway,  and  called  for  a  mug  of  beer.  The  shock-headed 
grimy  tapster  looked  at  him  with  suspicion,  but  brought  him  the  liquor. 

“  May  I  have  a  bowl  of  water  for  the  dogs  1  ”  asked  the  old  man,  as 
he  released  the  big  dog  from  the  cart. 

“  It’s  not  our  business  to  sell  water,”  said  the  tapster  sulkily ; 
“  there’s  a  pond  round  the  corner.”  The  dogs  heard  this  remark,  and 
ran  in  search  of  the  pond. 

“  "Where’s  the  village  green  1  ”  asked  the  old  man. 

“  Built  over,  of  course,”  was  the  answer.  “  A  chapel  stands  on  the 
Maypole  ground,  and  I  am  one  of  the  elders.” 

“  Is  there  no  May-day  Fair,  then  1  ”  inquired  the  old  man  anxiously. 
By  this  time  the  dogs  had  returned,  and  took  an  interest  in  the 
•conversation. 
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“Fair?  No;  nor  nothing  like  it.  We  abolished  all  fairs  more  than 
twenty  years  ago,  and  don’t  encourage  vagabonds.” 

“  Are  there  no  children  in  the  place  1  ”  asked  the  old  man  faintly. 
The  dogs  wagged  their  tails. 

“  Yes ;  at  least,  no — they  are  all  young  ladies  and  gentlemen.” 

As  the  morning  opened,  and  the  houses  began  to  move,  the  old  man 
wandered  with  his  family  into  the  broadest  street  lie  could  find,  and  began 
to  play  his  pipe  and  tabor.  The  big  dog  stood  on  his  head,  and  the  small 
dog  waltzed  round  him.  Every  window  was  soon  full  of  smiling  faces.  The 
sun  obligingly  came  out  for  a  few  minutes.  The  little  children  toddled 
into  the  street,  and  crowded  round  the  players.  Babies  in  arms  offered 
their  morning  cake  to  the  clever  dogs,  and  the  old  man,  and  even  the 
wooden  puppets  representing  the  Devil  and  Dr.  Faustus,  were  treated 
with  hospitality.  Old  people  followed  who  had  never  been  known  to 
smile  for  years,  and  laughed  till  they  cracked  the  dry  skin  on  their 
wrinkled  faces.  One  little  dreamy-eyed  girl-child  stepped  out  of  the 
crowd  and  kissed  the  big  dog,  upon  which  that  clever  actor  gave  himself 
airs  of  superiority  over  the  little  dog.  The  whole  village  was  at  the  foot 
of  the  old  man ;  but  his  triumph  was  soon  over.  The  tapster  had  roused 
other  tapsters — and  there  was  a  tapster  in  Gabletown  to  every  six  persons 
in  the  population,  including  children  and  idiots.  The  tapsters  thought 
their  business  was  being  injured,  and  they  called  upon  the  authorities 
to  protect  them.  Bumbledom  came  out  in  all  its  might  and  glory,  and 
in  the  name  of  sour  beer  and  more  sour  Puritanism,  arrested  the  vagabond 
family,  and  fastened  the  old  man  in  the  stocks.  The  children  were  sent 
weeping  to  their  homes  or  schools,  but  they  found  their  way  to  the 
prisoners  during  the  day,  and  deposited  fruit  and  cakes  and  flowers 
within  their  reach. 

The  Devil  and  Dr.  Faustus  looked  very  miserable  and  useless  in  their 
box,  and  the  big  dog  utterly  collapsed  under  this  unfamiliar  trouble,  but 
the  little  dog  was  more  cheerful  and  active.  He  trotted  backwards  and 
forwards,  and  when  the  stocks-keeper  came  to  see  that  the  prisoner, 
condemned  to  twenty-four  hours’  durance,  was  all  right  for  the  night,  he 
followed  that  officer  quietly  to  his  home,  and  waited  on  the  doorstep. 
When  the  bright  round  moon  arose,  he  went  into  the  road  and  looked  up 
at  the  casements.  He  saw  the  dreamy-eyed  girl-child.  They  understood 
each  other.  The  child  crept  out  of  the  house  with  the  keys,  and  un¬ 
locked  the  stocks,  setting  the  old  man  free.  He  gathered  his  puppets 
together,  and  kissed  the  child’s  hand.  The  child  kissed  the  dogs — and 
this  time  the  little  dog.  The  old  man  and  his  family  went  down  a  dark 
winding  street  out  of  the  sad  and  sleeping  town,  and  at  the  bottom  they 
turned  and  looked  back,  and  saw  the  child  still  standing  on  the  hill-top, 
waving  them  a  last  farewell. 
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“  JULIET.” 

By  Gertrude  Carr  Davison, 

AUTHOR  OP  “ROSALIND.” 


the  bright  and  piquant  character  of  Rosalind,  the 
tragedy— the  world-famed  tragedy — of  “  Romeo 
and  Juliet,”  with  the  fair,  sweet  daughter  of  the 
Capulets  for  the  heroine,  ranks  next,  perhaps, 
amongst  the  masterpieces  of  our  great  dramatist, 
William  Shakespeare,  in  the  favour  and  estima¬ 
tion  of  English  playgoers.  Verona,  the  birthplace 
of  Pliny  and  Catullus,  has  been  no  less  celebrated 
in  an  age  not  so  remote  for  the  deadly  animosities 
of  the  Houses  of  Montagu  and  the  Capulet,  made 
interesting  to  us  by  the  incident  of  Romeo  and 
Juliet.  Girolamo  della  Corte,  in  his  “  History  of  Verona,”  relates  the 
story  as  an  historical  event ;  and  Bandello,  Avho  derived  it  from  Luigi 
da  Porto,  places  the  occurrence  in  the  time  of  Bartolommeo  Scagligeri. 
Few  tales  have  ever  found  so  many  different  versions  as  that  of  Romeo 
and  Juliet — a  proof  of  the  interest  it  was  calculated  to  excite. 

It  has  been  traced  to  a  Greek  romance,  and  I  find  that  there  are  two 
versions  by  old  French  writers,  by  whom  the  scene  has  been  placed  in 
France.  And  in  Italy  it  was  first  discovered  in  Massuccio,  from  whom } 
as  supposed  by  some  persons,  Shakespeare  derived  it.  And  I  think  there 
is  no  one  who  has  forgotten,  or  is  likely  to  forget,  the  first  perusal  of 
“  Romeo  and  Juliet,”  when  the  heart  echoed  the  impassioned  vows  of  the 
lovers,  and  deeply  sympathised  with  their  sorrows. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  give  briefly  a  few  of  the  famous  Juliets  of  the 
English  stage ;  and  I  think  I  cannot  do  better  than  begin  with  the 
famous  rival  of  Peg  Woffington  and  Mrs.  Cibber — George  Anne  Bellamy, 
born  in  the  year  1731,  and  educated  in  a  convent  in  Boulogne.  Making 
her  first  appearance  on  the  stage  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  as  Monimia  in 
“  The  Orphan,”  at  the  Covent  Garden  Theatre,  that  one  night  made  her 
famous,  and  she  became  the  fashion,  reckoning  among  her  patrons  the 
celebrated  and  eccentric  Duchess  of  Queensberry.  She  afterwards 
played,  in  a  round  of  characters,  Juliet  from  “Romeo  and  Juliet,” 
amongst  the  number  disputing  the  empire  of  the  stage  not  only  with 
Woffington,  but  with  Mrs.  Cibber  herself,  for  in  the  delineation  of 
all-absorbing,  passionate  love  Miss  Bellamy  was  said  to  have  no  equal, 
and  her  Juliet  was  perfection.  Of  her  Belvidera,  a  fine  judge  said : 
“  I  came  to  admire  Garrick ;  I  go  away  enchanted  with  Bellamy.”  In 
1755  a  benefit  was  organised  for  her  at  Covent  Garden;  and  Reynolds, 
the  dramatist,  thus  describes  the  sad  scene  :  “I  dwell  for  a  moment  on 
the  last  appearance  of  Mrs.  Bellamy,  who  took  her  leave  of  the  stage 
May  24th,  1785.  On  this  occasion  an  address  was  spoken  by  Miss 
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Farren,  the  present  Countess  of  Derby,  concluding  with  the  following 
couplet : 

But  see !  oppressed  with  gratitude  and  tears, 

To  pay  her  duteous  tribute,  she  appears. 

The  curtain  then  ascended,  and  Mrs.  Bellamy  was  discovered  seated  in 
an  arm-chair,  from  which  she  in  vain  attempted  to  rise.  She,  however, 
only  succeeded  in  muttering  a  few  words  expressive  of  her  gratitude,  and 
then,  sinking  into  her  seat,  the  curtain  dropped  before  her  for  ever  !  ” 
She  died  in  1788. 

The  second  Juliet  on  my  list  is  the  greatest  actress  England  and  the 
English  stage  have  ever  known  —  Sarah  Kemble,  Mrs.  Siddons,  ■who 
played  Juliet  at  Drury  Lane  to  the  Borneo  of  her  brother,  the  equally 
famous  John  Philip  Kemble.  There  are  but  few  left,  I  suppose,  who 
can  bring  to  mind  or  recall  the  days  of  those  grand  old  players,  of  the 
jammed  mass  which  night  after  night  filled  to  suffocation  the  huge 
theatre ;  and  we  have  it  on  record,  and  on  recent  record  too,  that  on  a 
certain  night,  in  one  row  of  the  orchestra,  there  sat  to  see  Mrs.  Siddons 
play  Juliet  men  whose  names  will  never  be  forgotten — never  while 
England  lasts — Reynolds,  Burke,  Gibbon,  Sheridan,  Windham,  and 
Fox.  These  men  were  not  children ;  but  the  tears  were  seen  running 
down  their  faces  at  the  sorrows  and  tragic  end  of  Juliet  and  her  boy- 
husband.  Many  a  heart  was  stirred,  stirred  to  its  depths,  by  the  grand 
acting  of  those  grand  old  players.  Mrs.  Siddons  formally  retired  from 
the  stage  in  1812. 

But  we  proceed  with  our  impersonations  of  Juliet.  Two  years  after 
the  retirement  of  Mrs.  Siddons  from  the  stage,  Miss  O’Neill  appeared  as 
Juliet  at  Covent  Garden,  October  6th,  1814;  and  as  Juliet  her  success 
was  very  great.  Macready  spoke  rapturously  of  her  performance,  saying 
that  throughout  his  whole  experience  hers  ,  was  the  only  representation 
of  Juliet  he  had  ever  seen.  She  died  in  1872,  at  the  advanced  age  of 
eighty-one. 

We  now  come  to  the  year  1829,  when  Juliet  was  once  more  to  be 
impersonated  by  one  of  the  famous  Kembles,  namely,  Frances  Ann 
Kemble.  Mrs.  Frances  Kemble,  elder  daughter  of  the  late  Charles 
Kemble,  and  niece  of  Mrs.  Siddons,  at  the  Theatre  Royal,  Covent 
Garden,  then  under  the  management  of  her  father,  October  5th,  1829, 
played  Juliet,  her  first  appearance  on  any  stage,  with  her  mother, 
Mrs.  C.  Kemble,  as  Lady  Capulet  on  this  occasion.,  after  several  years’ 
absence  from  the  stage ;  and  so  great  was  her  success  that,  we  are  told, 
“Romeo  and  Juliet”  was  played  to  crowded  houses,  with  Miss  Fanny 
Kemble  in  the  leading  role,  three  times  weekly  until  December  29th, 
when  Otway’s  “Venice  Preserved”  was  produced. 

We  must  pass  on  now  to  1833,  when  another  celebrated  Juliet 
appeared— Miss  Helen  Faucit  (Lady  Martin)— first  at  the  Theatre  Royal, 
Richmond,  November,  1833,  and  afterwards  at  Covent  Garden  Theatre 
during  the  year  1836,  as  Juliet  to  the  late  Mr.  Charles  Kemble’s  Mercutio; 
and  later  still,  in  1845,  she  appeared  with  Macready  in  Paris  and  at  the 
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Salle  Yentadour  (the  theatre  at  that  time  usually  devoted  to  Italian 
opera),  in  a  series  of  English  performances,  including  “Borneo  and  Juliet ;  ” 
and  once  again,  many  years  later,  on  Wednesday,  January  28th,  1852, 
Miss  Faucit  once  more  stood  on  the  London  boards  in  the  character  of 
Juliet — and  it  has  been  said  by  the  late  G.  H.  Lewes  that  since  the  days 
of  Siddons  and  O’Neill,  Miss  Faucit  was  the  most  worthy  exponent  of 
the  lofty  poetical  drama,  the  Bachel  of  the  English  stage. 

We  have  now  reached  our  sixth  Juliet,  in  the  person  of  Miss  Swan- 
borough,  who  played  Juliet  to  the  Borneo  of  the  celebrated  Miss 
Cushman,  at  the  Theatre  Boyal,  Haymarket,  January  29th,  1855,  the 
cast  including  Mr.  W.  Farren  as  Tybalt,  and  Mr.  Compton  as  Peter. 

This  last  Juliet  was  followed  by  another,  Mrs.  Herman  Yezin,  who 
appeared  as  Juliet  at  Sadler’s  Wells  Theatre,  February  24th,  1859. 

And  during  that  same  year  of  1859,  on  September  16,  and  on  the 
boards  of  the  same  theatre  (Sadler’s  Wells),  Miss  Caroline  Heath 
(Mrs.  Wilson  Barrett),  made  her  appearance  as  Juliet ;  and  of  this  last 
it  was  said :  “  The  Juliet  of  the  evening  was  Miss  Heath,  well  known 
at  the  Princess’s,  for  during  her  connection  with  that  theatre  she  several 
times  played  in  the  series  of  dramatic  performances  arranged  by 
Mr.  C.  Ivean,  and  given  by  the  Queen’s  command  at  Windsor  and 
Osborne.” 

The  next  Juliet  of  note  is  Miss  Kate  Bateman  (Mrs.  Crowe),  who 
chose  the  character  of  Juliet  for  her  final  appearance  in  England,  at 
Her  Majesty’s  Theatre,  December  22nd,  1865  ;  and  we  are  told  that 
when  the  curtain  fell  on  the  form  of  Juliet,  prostrate  over  the  body  of 
her  lover,  the  audience  would  not  be  appeased  until  both  were  resuscitated, 
and  the  Juliet  was  brought  smiling  by  Borneo  before  the  curtain  to 
receive  the  usual  compliment  in  a  more  than  ordinary  emphatic  form. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  1866,  when  Juliet  was  once  more  imper¬ 
sonated  by  a  descendant  of  the  gifted  Kembles — Mary  Frances  Scott- 
Siddons — who  made  her  first  appearance  on  the  stage  at  Edinburgh,  as 
Juliet,  in  the  early  part  of  1866,  and  we  repeat  now  what  was  said  then.  A 
lady  who  can  boast  of  a  direct  descent  from  the  most  illustrious  of  our 
actresses,  comes  accredited  with  the  strongest  recommendation  to  all 
who  hold  in  reverence  the  names  which  adorn  our  Thespian  annals  ;  but 
Mrs.  Scott-Siddons  has  a  fair  claim  to  theatrical  distinction  apart  from 
hereditary  honours,  and  I  think  all  those  who  have  witnessed  her  per¬ 
formance  of  Juliet  will  acknowledge  that  during  that  performance  they 
had  very  vividly  brought  before  them  the  sweet  daughter  of  the  Capulets. 

Following  upon  Mrs.  Scott-Siddons’s  Juliet  is  Miss  Kate  Terry 
•(Mrs.  Arthur  Lewis),  who  took  her  farewell  of  the  stage  in  the  character 
of  Juliet,  at  the  Adelphi  Theatre,  August  31st,  1867.  Miss  Terry’s 
•Juliet  was  one  of  her  best  impersonations. 

I  have  now,  in  the  month  of  December  of  the  year  1870,  reached  the 
favourite  and  lamented  Juliet  of  the  English  stage — Lilian  Adelaide 
Neilson,  who  made  her  debut  in  London,  first  as  Juliet,  at  the  Boyalty 
Theatre,  July,  1865,  and  again  at  Drury  Lane,  on  Monday,  December  19th, 
1870.  Miss  Neilson  appeared  as  Juliet,  and  it  was  then  remarked  that 
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the  young  and  rising  actress  had  determined  to  make  Juliet  her  own,  and 
the  applause  of  a  crowded  house  bore  witness  to  her  success.  This  was 
afterwards  confirmed  when,  in  the  month  of  September,  1872,  she  gave  a 
series  of  farewell  perfoimances  at  the  Queen’s  Theatre,  Long  Acre,  prior 
to  her  departure  for  America.  In  these  were  included  “  Borneo  and 
Juliet,”  in  which  she  played  Juliet,  and  on  which  occasion  it  was  said : 
“  Juliet  is  Miss  Heilson’s  masterpiece  ;  ”  and  again,  after  her  death,  it  has 
been  said  that,  unlike  most  of  our  Juliets,  Miss  Heilson  was  able  to 
make  this  the  role  with  which  her  memory  will  be  chiefly  associated.  We 
can  no  more  hear  her  promise,  as  she  so  often  did  in  the  words  of  Juliet : 
“Stay  but  a  little,  I  will  come  again.”  Ho;  this  may  never  more  be 
heard.  Loved  and  lamented,  peace  be  to  her  memory,  for  she  is  at  rest. 

I  have  now  come  to  the  past  year  of  1880,  and  to  the  last  Juliet  on 
my  list — Madame  Helena  Modjeska — -who  appeared  as  Juliet  at  the 
Alexandra  Theatre,  Liverpool,  September,  1880,  with  Mr.  Wilson  Barrett 
as  Borneo,  and  in  1881  at  the  Court  Theatre,  with  Mr.  Forbes  Bobertson 
as  Borneo,  and  Mr.  Wilson  Barrett,  the  best  Mercutio  the  modern  stage 
has  seen  ;  and  we  are  told  that  when  on  Saturday  Madame  Modjeska 
acted  Shakespeare’s  sweet  heroine,  Juliet,  for  the  first  time  in  England, 
the  large  theatre  was  filled  to  its  utmost  extent  by  a  mass  of  people,  who 
applauded  vehemently  at  the  end  of  each  act  of  “  Borneo  and  Juliet,” 
and  bestowed  their  praise  in  all  its  force  at  the  conclusion  of  the  tragedy; 
and  we  are  now  pleased  to  see  that  Madame  Modjeska  is  to  repeat  her 
impersonation  of  Juliet  at  the  Court  Theatre,  with  Mr.  Wilson  Barrett  as 
Mercutio. 

So  much  for  our  group  of  Juliets;  and  I  am  constrained  to  exclaim, 
as  the  curtain  drops  over  me  and  my  Juliets  past  and  present,  in  the 
parting  words  of  the  great  writer  of  the  tragedy  : 

For  never  was  a  story'of  more  woe 

Than  this  of  Juliet  and  her  Romeo. 


[I  see  no  mention  here  of  the  Juliet  of  Stella  Colas,  the  impassioned 
little  French  actress,  who  played  the  part  at  the  Princess’s  Theatre  in 
1869  to  the  Borneo  of  poor  Walter  Montgomery;  of  Mrs.  Kendal,  Miss 
M  allis,  or  Minnie  Palmer ;  or  of  the  many  trial-trips  in  this  favourite 
character.  I  wonder  how  many  people  know  that  Mrs.  Bancroft  (then 
Marie  Wilton)  once  played  the  balcony  scene  in  “  Borneo  and  Juliet  ”  at 
the  Strand  Theatre,  her  Borneo  on  this  (benefit)  occasion  being  Miss  Ada 
Swanborough  1  I  know  that  I  was  present  on  the  occasion,  and  a  very 
charming  and  clever  performance  it  was. — C.  S.] 
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CALDERON  DE  LA  BARCA, 


Soldier,  Dramatist,  and  Priest.  Born,  1600;  Died,  1681. 
ALDEROX,  the  great  Spanish  poet  and  dramatist,  first  served  as  a 


soldier  in  the  Low  Countries  and  in  Italy ;  he  then  resided  at 
Philip  the  Fourth’s  court,  and  during  the  middle  part  of  his  life  wrote 
his  great  secular  dramas ;  when  past  fifty  he  entered  the  Church,  and 
devoted  himself  to  writing  dramas  on  sacred  subjects.  The  phases  of 
his  life  suggested  the  following 


Sonnet. 

In  youth’s  glad  springtide  carrying  his  arms 
With  manly  courage  in  his  country’s  cause, 

He  doubtless  rhymed  on  many  a  lady’s  charms, 

Welcomed  in  love  and  war  with  loud  applause. 

As  Time  swept  on,  the  stern  dramatic  muse 
Exacted  his  devotions  at  her  shrine, 

Clothed  his  mind’s  images  in  graven  hues, 

And  shaped  his  verse  in  melodies  divine. 

But  when,  in  later  years,  that  noble  head 
Grew  hoary  with  the  winters  of  the  past, 

His  closing  footsteps  were  to  heaven  led, 

His  stirring  life  true  shelter  found  at  last ; 

His  pen  from  earthly  themes  was  now  released, 

The  poet-soldier  merged  to  poet-priest.  E.  F.  P. 


PARIS  NOTES. 


DICTIONARY  of  Dramatic  Commonplaces  is 
a  conception  beyond  the  audacity  of  the 
boldest  British  book-maker.  What  would 
befall  the  author  who  quoted  from  contempo¬ 
raries  in  the  way  of  personal  wits  !  and  what 
him  who  cited  the  impeccable  past  in  the 
way  of  critical  cutting  up  1  Where  does 
classicism  end  and  commonplace  begin!  How 
many  dramas  does  it  take  to  make  the 
sublime  canal!  and  how  many  low  come¬ 


dians  are  required  to  rasp  the  comic  into  the  conventional  ?  At 
what  period  do  chops  and  tomato-sauce  become  insipid  1  and  when  is 
Corneille’s  “  Qu’il  Mourut !  ”  so  hackneyed  that  one  feels  that  one  would 
eagerly  have  applied  the  imperative  to  Corneille  himself!  Only  the  diffident 
English  authorling  would  pause  to  puzzle  out  such  points;  the  Gaul, 
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M.  Lucien  Rigaud,  goes  straight  ahead,  with  the  proverbial  national  furia 
and  imperturbability  produces  his  “Dictionnaire  des  Lieux-Communs,” 
which  Paul  Ollendorf  has  just  published.  It  has  no  philological  aim ;  it 
has  scarcely  a  philosophical  aim,  unless  it  he  to  show  how  difficult  un¬ 
common  talent  would  find  it  to  get  on  without  commonplaces.  It  includes 
hackneyed  phrases,  phrases  a  effet,  stage  blunders,  vulgarisms,  affecta¬ 
tions,  which  are  perhaps  more  strictly  lieux-communs  than  commonplaces, 
near  as  the  latter- term  is  to  rendering  the  French.  The  “  Croix  de  ma 
mere,”  one  of  the  best-known  commonplaces  in  French  dramatic  literature, 
can  have  no  direct  equivalent  in  a  Protestant  play.  Scribe’s  good-natured 
and  ubiquitous  Colonel — Bonapartist  and  benevolent — is  again  a  conven¬ 
tionalism  of  his  time  and  race.  “  Sauve,  mon  Dieu  !  ”  at  the  climax,  is 
exclusively  French — in  its  commonness.  The  “  Berline  de  l’Emigre  ” — a 
good  old  virtuously,  but  moderately  liberal,  melodrama  —  is  another 
stereotyped  figure  of  speech  which,  intellectually  asked  and  unadorned, 
one  could  hardly  understand.  Then  the  merciful  stock  comment  of  the 
verities  on  an  irremediable  failure — “  La  meprise  de  deux  hommes  d’esprit 
qui  sauront  prendre  leur  revanche,”  “  Cent  mille  francs  dans  le  gosier  ” — 
a  modest  sum  which  was  once  a  hyperbole  of  a  tenor  or  a  coming  prima 
donna ;  “  Binder  les  planches,”  of  histrionic  vivacity  on  the  confines  of 
rant ;  “  Ft  maintenant  a  nous  deux,”  the  bellicose  bellow  of  the  stage 
scoundrel  ;  the  “  A  la  premiere  botte  que  je  tirai  il  tomba-t-evanoui,”  of 
broad  and  bouncing  farce  ;  all  these  are  fossil  locutions,  the  like  of  which 
M.  Rigaud  has  done  interesting  service  in  collecting. 


M.  Ollendorf  has  done  grateful  service  in  publishing  at  this  moment 
his  “  Theatre  de  Campagne,”  refreshing  trifles  for  a  lazy  moment,  and  a 
lazy  plan  of  diminutive  dramatic  idyls,  comfortably  passionless  and 
prettily  purposeless.  MM.  E.  Mendel  and  Cordier’s  “La  Bete  Noire  ”  is 
a  new  and  good  type  of  the  collection  at  its  best.  Country  plays  are 
fast  becoming  the  only  plays  patronised  by  Parisians  of  pure  breed. 
“  Trois  cents  francs  de  ces  recettes,”  sigh  the  secretaires  de  direction 
with  doleful  heavenward  upheavals  of  the  eyes.  Half  the  regular  com¬ 
panies  are  in  the  provinces,  performing  in  sleeping  cars  and  in  theatres,  great 
and  gilded,  as  the  Scala — an  immensely  amended  edition  of  the  eternal 
Roman  Comique.  I  he  irregular  companies  are  all  round  Paris,  under 
canvas  or  on  wheels.  From  Vincennes — taking  the  ceinture  and  striking 
no  line  across  from  "V  incennes  to  Neuilly,  manager  Codlin  and  impre¬ 
sario  Short  are  the  supreme  caterers.  I  need  not  say  that  the  Short  of 
dear  to-day  is  a  gentleman  of  prosperous  abdomen  and  auriferous  deco- 
rations ;  nor  that  Codlin  can  raise  that  spiral  bottle  of  Pomard  from  the 
vasty  deep  of  Cafe  Anglais  cellars,  and,  what  is  rarer,  appreciate  it  when 
it  comes.  Both  in  their  frail  amphitheatres  still  play  that  old  “  Prise  de 
1  ekin,  re-glorified  into  the  Prise  de  Tunis.  Both  perform  some  one  of 
those  half-a-dozen  versions  of  the  “  Pardon  de  Ploermel,”  which  seems  to 
be  a  stock  piece  from  pole  to  pole  of  the  itinerant  theatrical  world. 
Asnicres,  capital  of  amphibious  Bohemia,  has  ordered  specially  a  fantastic 
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revue,  “  Asnieres-Capitale,”  which  is  to  entrance  the  canotiers  and  the 
canotieres  for  the  next  three  months.  What  in  the  salad  and  ballad 
days  of  sixty-nine  would  we  have  said  to  a  premiere  at  Asnieres  1  We 
would  have  said  nothing  perhaps,  hut  the  things  we  had  probably  sung 
are  unsayable. 


I  think  the  “  Pretre  ”  ought  to  he  sung  in  a  monstrously  minor  key, 
and  with  tremoli  on  the  big  fiddle  now  and  then,  when  the  peripeteia 
are  palpitating  with  interest.  It  is  beyond  plain  prose  and  toneless  ex¬ 
pression.  It  is  an  originality  composed  of  many  platitudes.  You  have 
seen  morsels  of  it  at  the  Surrey;  nay,  at  the  Coburg;  and  particles  at  the 
Tour  d’  Auvergne.  You  might  have  given  it  the  end  of  “The  Iron  Chest,” 
and  let  into  it  an  act  of  “  Trente  Ans,  ou  la  Vie  d’un  Joueur,”  and  its 
lines  would  have  been  as  logically  laid  as  they  are  now.  The  piece  was 
cleverly  heralded.  The  guerillas,  sometimes  the  bravos  of  journalism, 
went  about  mysteriously  telling  us  that  dark  celebrities  had  “  done  ”  “  Le 
Pretre.”  A  common  account  said  that  an  ex-priest  himself  had  written 
it  in  collaboration  with  a  picturesque  novelist.  The  one  time  Abbe 
Bauer,  formerly  almoner  to  the  Empress  Eugenie,  and  Barbery  d’Aureville, 
whom,  I  hope  Europe  knows,  were  the  apocryphal  personages.  Then  an 
anonymity,  even  more  fascinating  than  these  half-disclosures,  was  boldly 
advertised ;  and  those  whispers,  which  are  louder-voiced  than  the  crack  of 
doom  and  the  trump  of  Jericho,  spread  rumour  of  a  ghostly  visit  to 
M.  Paul  Cleves,  of  a  great  unknown  issuing  from  the  wall  with  a  manu¬ 
script  in  his  hand ;  of  collaborateurs  as  mystic  as  the  Iron  Mask  and 
Junius  made  one,  presenting  their  play  as  one  presents  a  revolver,  saying 
to  the  Porte  St.  Martin  director  in  the  true  Porte  St.  Martin  style,  “A 
rehearsal  or  your  life  !  ”  And,  after  all,  of  these  mountains  of  mendacity 
in  artificial  labour  are  born — M.  Charles  Buet  and  a  melodrama  in  eight 
tableaux. 


M.  Buet  has  not  invented  a  plot,  but  he  has  invented  an  India  of  his 
own.  Mery  imagined  an  India  that  is  said  to  be  vastly  superior  to  the 
real  thing;  M.  Jules  Verne  has  created  hemispheres  that  disgust  the 
imaginative  mind  with  this  tame  bald  earth.  M.  Buet’s  region  is  simply 
a  land  peopled  by  “radjahs,”  and  generally  ordered  for  the  convenience 
of  playwrights  who  find  Europe  too  narrow  for  their  genius.  Murdered 
by  Ollivier  Bobert,  the  Marquis  de  Champlaurent  gasps  his  name  ere 
dying,  and  witnesses  imagine  the  ejaculation  is  a  supreme  testimony  of 
love.  An  innocent  man  is  tried  and  executed  for  the  crime.  Bobert, 
with  his  victim’s  money,  goes  to  India — one  does  not  see  exactly  why. 
There  he  meets  the  marquis’s  son,  a  priest  and  missionary,  and  to  him 
he  is  irresistibly  impelled  to  confess  his  villainy.  The  murderer  and  his 
victim  are  imprisoned  together  in  a  radjah’s  palace.  Mad  with  terror, 
and  shrieking  that  the  priest  is  fatality  personified,  Bobert  defiantly, 
as  it  were,  dares  the  priest  to  pardon.  There  is  a  scene  of  bewildered 
hesitation,  of  agonised  doubt,  the  priest  mentally  battling  with  the  man ; 
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and  the  missionary  lets  the  murderer  go  forth  to  execution.  Humanity 
is  too  much  for  religion  ;  and  when  at  last,  throwing  himself  at  the 
window,  the  priest  attempts  to  ask  for  mercy,  his  voice  comes  not ;  he  is 
mutely  merciless,  albeit  he  has  pardoned  in  his  heart.  This  situation, 
this  scene,  redeems  a  somewhat  tawdry  play  from  mediocrity.  As 
Taillade  and  Laray  play  it,  it  stirs  one’s  blood  like  a  storm.  Taillade’s 
robust  passion  we  all  know ;  M.  Laray’s  impetuosity  was  rather  a 
revelation.  It  is  M.  Buet’s  first  piece  ;  and  this  scene  suffices  to  stamp 
it  as  a  remarkable  promise  of  loftier  and  newer  things  to  come.  He 
has  the  concise  vigour  of  the  best  dramatists ;  he  may  lose  the  garish 
devices  of  the  Avorst  melodramatists. 


The  “Pretre”is  empoignant — pardon  the  neologism — but  frolicsome 
humour  has  scarcely  marked  it  for  its  own.  The  criminally-disposed 
people  who  think  that  “  a  little  laughter  is  much  more  worth  ”  than  any 
amount  of  robbing,  would  do  well  to  cross  the  Boulevards  and  stew  in  a 
Vaudeville  stall  for  an  hour  or  two.  The  “Voyage  d’Agrement  ”  is 
perhaps  the  most  perfectly  funny  play  that  has  been  written  since  the 
“  Beveillon,”  which  it  recalls.  The  very  origin  of  the  play  is  amusing. 
Gondinet  and  Bisson  were  at  the  funeral  of  M.  de  Tillancourt,  the 
legendary  punster-deputy,  when  to  the  former  occurred  the  fundamental 
idea  of  the  “  Voyage  d’Agrement.”  The  journey  from  Pere  la  Chaise 
afterwards  was  a  voyage  d’agrement  in  real  life.  Gondinet  is  bright  as 
no  man  ever  was  save  Meilhac,  and  Bisson  is  appreciative  as  no  man 

might  be  save  a  sworn  and  born  collaborateur.  Of  course  the  basis  of 

the  business  is  a  matrimonial  escapade,  though  in  this  case  a  venial  and 
natural  one.  At  the  age  when  husbands  begin  to  dream  of  their  liberty, 
De  Susor  is  able  to  partially  and  momentarily  regain  that  liberty,  uses 
it  in  thoroughly  masculine  manner  by  doing  wrong,  and,  after  an  evening 
at  the  Cafe  Americain,  is  arrested  for  brawling  with  the  police.  A 
fortnight’s  imprisonment  is  the  penalty— a  punishment  which  would 
morally  annihilate  anybody  in  De  Susor’s  position.  So,  when  summoned 
to  “  constitute  himself  ”  prisoner,  he  is  obliged  to  postpone  the  signature 

of  his  ward’s  marriage  contract,  and  invent  a  journey  of  pleasure  to 

excuse  his  absence.  The  director  of  the  prison  is  his  friend,  his  lawyer 
an  idiot  in  love  with  his  ward ;  wherefore  captivity  is  delightful  to  the 
escaped  husband.  The  arrival  of  a  new  governor,  a  vieux  de  la  vieille, 
alters  all  this,  and  the  reversal  of  the  easy  conditions  under  which  the 
prisoners  could  puff  their  Partagas  and  tipple  their  Mumm  is  about  the 
most  amusing  episode  in  the  drama  of  the  last  three  or  four  years. 
While  the  husband  is  away,  the  wife,  grown  jealous,  flings  herself  into 
that  fastness  which  to  most  women  is  all  pleasure.  De  Susor,  on  his 
return,  finds  her  smoking,  accuses  and  confesses,  gives  his  ward  to  the 
man  of  her  choice,  and  altogether  brings  about  an  exemplary  finish  to  a 
delightfully  exhilarating  play. 
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If  playwrights,  critics,  and  comedians  lack  the  joint-stock  splendour 
of  Adelphi  and  Covent  Garden  club-houses,  they  are  great  in  periodical 
joint-stock  dinners.  From  Bignon’s,  where  the  critiques  have  a  monthly 
carousal  at  thirty  francs  a  head,  without  wine,  to  humble  hostelries  in 
the  Temple  quarters,  where  professional  Bohemia  feasts  for  a  hundred 
sous,  the  circle  of  club  convivialities  is  almost  complete.  Thus  the 
“  Pierrots,”  a  purely  theatrical  circle,  dined  the  other  day  at  the  Porte 
Maillot,  and  heard  and  saw  at  dessert — when  ordinary  mortals  were 
taking  their  absinthe— the  first  performance  of  the  painter  Regamey’s 
“  Pierrot  Artiste,”  a  “  mimocraphic  fairy  play,  containing  song,  verse, 
music,  and  dances.”  Felix  Regamey,  whom  some  London  literary  and 
artistic  circles  must  cordially  remember,  has  recently  returned  from 
Japan.  His  instantaneous  sketches,  making  the  land  live  before  you, 
have  been  the  freshest  and  most  fascinating  evening  entertainment  this 
year. 


He  had  no  hand,  I  believe,  in  the  Japanese  play  of  “  The  Cercle 
Volney.”  Zi-Pan-Gou  is  an  elderly  scamp  whose  sham  asceticism  has 
earned  him  a  reputation  for  sanctity,  and  whose  real  dyspepsia  has 
punished  him  for  past  misdemeanours.  The  grand  Lama  (all  this  takes 
place  in  Japan,  as  Japan  is  conceived  by  MM.  Paul  Ferrier  and 
Mansour)  endeavours  to  make  him  perform  hari-kari  as  a  stimulating 
■example  for  the  tepid  faithful.  He  would  take  the  place  in  heaven  of 
Fiou-Piou,  a  god  who  has  ceased  to  be  popular,  but  is  human  enough 
to  resent  unpopularity.  Coming  to  earth,  this  half-disgraced  divinity 
enlists  a  goddess  in  his  cause,  and  between  them  they  attempt  his 
seduction  through  the  instrumentality  of  a  danseuse,  Me-Na-Iva,  who  at 
last  succeeds,  giving  him  a  drink  that  brings  back  youth  in  order  that 
youth’s  eternal  collaborateur,  love,  shall  follow.  But  the  pseudo  saint 
has  an  inordinate  appetite  for  youth,  empties  the  elixir  vial  at  a  gulp, 
and  is  a  baby  again — when  even  danseuses  cannot  make  love  to  one. 
St.  Germain’s  song,  “La  petite  bete  est  rnorte,”  is  a  marvel  of  delicate 
indecency. 


Three  out  of  the  four  candidates  for  Littre’s  academical  fauteuil  are 
dramatic  authors.  The  fifth,  and  the  favourite  in  most  men’s  minds,  is 
De  Banville.  Failing  him,  and  he  appears  resolute  in  declining  to  ask 
for  the  party’s  suffrages,  Sully  Prudhomme  has  perhaps  the  best  claims, 
which,  for  this  occasion  only,  is  not  equivalent  to  having  the  worst 
chances.  Coppee  is  a  melodious  mediocrity,  and  Bornier,  the  author 
of  the  “Noces  d’Atilla”  is  little  better  than  a  petrified  Casimir 
Delavigne,  a  stuffed  Victor  Hugo.  All  are  eminently  respectable  gentle¬ 
men,  who  have  planed  and  pumice-stoned  out  of  their  lives  and  writings 
everything  that  would  possibly  offend  the  susceptible  sold  of  Prud¬ 
homme.  Four  insignificances  and  one  genius — the  Academy  has  an 
embarras  de  choix.  Evelyn  Jerrold. 
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F  there  "be  a  weak  place  in  the  glittering  cuirass 
of  Hans  Richter’s  musical  judgment,  it  is  his 
fervent  admiration  of  each  and  every  work  pro¬ 
duced  hy  Johannes  Brahms.  He  pays  hut  a 
divided  worship  at  the  shrine  of  that  gifted 
composer,  truly ;  his  other  contemporary  god  is 
Wagner,  who,  in  his  opinion,  possesses  at  least 
one  divine  attribute  —  infallibility.  I  do  not 
agree  with  him  in  this  view  of  the  Bayreuth 
colossus,  in  whom,  however,  I  recognise  a  creative 
genius  of  the  first  order,  and  a  potent  revolutionist  of  musical  style  whose 
influence  upon  composition  will  one  day  be  generally  admitted  to  rank 
“  with  and  after”  that  of  Bach  and  Beethoven.  Richter’s  uncompromising 
devotion  to  Richard  Wagner  is  therefore  comprehensible  to  me,  and  his 
belief  that  “  the  author  of  Siegfried  can  do  no  wrong  ”  does  not  to  any 
appreciable  extent  abate  my  faith  in  the  correctness  of  his  taste.  It  is 
far  otherwise  with  his  enthusiastic  Brahms  cultus.  He  sets  this  ingenious 
imitator  of  Beethoven  upon  a  pinnacle  of — to  my  apprehension — undeserved 
and  exaggerated  altitude,  and  is  never  weary  of  introducing  to  the 
Viemaa  and  London  musical  publics  works  which,  but  for  the  respect 
and  affection  entertained  for  Richter  himself,  the  first  of  living  conductors, 
by  artists  and  amateurs  alike,  would  be  by  the  majority  of  his  audiences 
unhesitatingly  pronounced  dry,  dull,  and  tiresome.  ISTo  one  with  any 
knowledge  of  the  science  of  harmony  will  attempt  to  deny  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  cleverness  of  these  compositions ;  but  to  few,  if  any,  do  they 
convey  the  impressions  that  they  are  spontaneous,  inventive,  or  even 
simply  beautiful.  Whilst  listening  to  them,  straining  the  ear  painfully 
for  a  four-bar  melody  or  a  natural  sequence  of  chords,  one  feels  that 
Brahms  wrote  them,  not  because  he  could  not  help  doing  so,  as  is  the 
case  with  a  truly  inspired  genius,  but  because  he  had  sternly  resolved  to 
add  another  number  or  two  to  the  tale  of  his  compositions. 


Johannes  Brahms  is  a  master  of  “form,”  a  profound  contrapuntist,  a 
dexterous  layer-on  of  tone-colour,  a  skilled  musical  builder  and  carpenter, 
in  short,  a  most  learned  and  talented  writer,  endowed  with  fine  con¬ 
structive  and  decorative  instincts.  But  the  creative  faculty  is  lacking  to 
him.  He  is  an  arranger,  knowing  no  living  rival  in  that  branch  of  the 
science  but  Franz  Liszt.  In  dealing  exhaustively  and  eruditely  with 
somebody  else’s  theme  he  is  perhaps  even  unequalled  by  his  illustrious 
countryman.  Liszt,  however,  is  a  fertile  originator,  which  Brahms  is 
not.  Few  and  far  between  are  his  moments  of  inspiration,  and  their 
musical  outcome,  as  a  rule,  is  thin  and  feeble.  He  knows  how  to  clothe 
his  rickety  melodic  offspring  in  garments  of  harmony  so  gorgeous, 
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manifold,  and  substantial  that  they  impart  a  fictitious  solidity  and  dignity 
to  the  emaciate  entities  hidden  beneath  their  luxuriantly-flowing  and 
magnificently  ornate  folds.  Stripped  of  these  splendid  accessories,  his 
“tunes”  stand  revealed  in  all  their  inborn  insignificance,  forlorn  of 
invention,  and  failing  to  establish  any  validity  of  claim  to  a  lasting  hold 
on  the  listener’s  memory. 


This  audacious  verdict  upon  Brahms  and  his  compositions,  which  I 
doubt  not  will  draw  down  upon  me  the  wrath  of  many  aesthetes  in  this 
country,  who,  like  the  great  and  gifted  Hans  Richter — a  giant  amongst 
such  pigmies — sit  at  the  Hungarian  composer’s  feet  and  profess  his  cultus, 
was  derived  some  years  ago  from  arduous  study  and  careful  consideration 
of  his  works,  and  has  been  confirmed  over  and  over  again  since  that  time 
by  subsequent  cognisance  of  his  more  recent  productions.  Two  of  these 
have  been  newly  presented  to  the  notice  of  the  London  public  by  Richter 
as  items  of  peculiar  interest  in  the  Viennese  leader’s  attractive  concerts 
at  St.  James’s  Hall.  They  are  the  so-called  “  Academic  ”  and  “  Tragic  ” 
overtures.  The  one  derives  its  title  from  the  circumstance  that  it  is  a 
compendious  recueil  of  student-songs — Burschenlieder,  such  as  have  been 
chanted  in  more  or  less  beery  chorus  any  time  this  century  by  successive 
generations  of  “  foxes,”  “  mossy-heads,”  and  swaggering  “  renowners  ” 
matriculating  in  the  seventeen  German  universities.  It  is  a  masterpiece 
of  what  the  Germans  aptly  designate  as  “  Machwerk,”  a  term  not  absolutely 
translatable  by  “  manufacture  ”  or  “  piecework,”  but  eminently  descriptive 
of  something  mechanical,  laborious,  and  prosaic.  The  tunes  utilised  in 
this  composition  are  most  ingeniously  dovetailed  into  one  another,  made 
to  fit,  inverted,  turned  inside  out,  and  altogether  manipulated  with  sur¬ 
prising  cleverness.  As  a  necessary  consequence  of  so  much  learned  and 
meticulous  management,  the  details  of  the  “  Academische  ”  are  frequently 
dull  and  sometimes  painfully  ugly.  It  resembles  a  Chinese  carved  ball 
in  the  servility  of  its  workmanship  and  in  its  undeniable  capacity  for 
suggesting  wronder  as  to  “how  the  deuce  it  is  done,”  but  it  is  by  no 
means  beautiful,  or  majestic,  or  interesting ;  and  the  audience  for 
whose  delectation  Richter  produced  it  manifested  sincere  relief  when 
it  was  over. 


Of  the  “  Tragic  Overture  ”  it  is  difficult  to  speak  with  ordinary 
patience,  by  reason  of  its  impudent  pretensions  to  a  character  with  which 
it  has  nothing  essential  in  common.  If  it  can  be  held  to  illustrate  any 
tragical  incident  or  feeling  whatsoever,  an  elastic  imagination  may 
possibly  accept  it  as  faithfully  descriptive  of  toothache  torture  or 
lumbago  pangs.  Or  haply  victims  to  chronic  dyspepsia  may  recognise  in 
it  a  graphic  tone-presentment  of  the  throes  consequent  upon  assimilation 
of  direly  drastic  drugs.  It  might  aptly  serve  as  introductory  music  to  a 
tragedy  entitled,  “  A  Quarter-of-an-Hour  with  a  Blue  Pill,”  or,  “  The 
Black  Draught  and  its  Consequences,”  and  is  far  more  appropriate  to 
such  dismal  themes  as  colocynth  and  calomel  than  Dr.  Sullivan’s  tuneful 
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setting  of  “  Oh  !  Hollow,  Hollow,  Hollow  !  ”  But,  as  a  professed  inter¬ 
pretation  in  sound  of  human  soul-anguish,  or  of  any  tragic  situation 
unconnected  with  the  pharmacopoeia,  it  must  be  accounted  a  delusion  and 
a  snare,  false  to  its  promise,  intolerably  wearisome,  and  unutterably  com¬ 
monplace.  Its  reception  on  the  evening  of  the  23rd  May,  by  a  crowded 
audience,  epitomising  the  highest  music  intelligence  and  culture  of  this 
metropolis,  was  icy-cold,  as  well  might  be,  considering  the  intensity  of 
boredom  its  performance  had  inflicted  upon  nineteen-twentieths  of  those 
present.  What  passes  my  comprehension  is,  that  Richter  himself,  at  a 
delightful  party  given  by  him  in  his  rooms  some  ten  days  before  the 
concert  in  question,  had  spoken  to  me  of  the  “  Tragic  Overture  ”  in 
terms  of  glowing  praise,  and  urgently  recommended  it  to  my  particular 
attention  as  a  work  of  extraordinary  merit,  significance,  and  musical 
value.  There  is  no  musician  living  whom  I  more  honestly  and  lovingly 
reverence  than  the  leonine  Viennese,  or,  in  whose  judgment  I  have  been 
accustomed,  for  many  years  past,  to  place  such  implicit  reliance.  Com¬ 
mensurate  with  the  depth  of  my  faith  in  him  was  therefore  the 
profundity  of  my  disappointment  in  the  quality  of  the  “  Tragic  Over¬ 
ture,”  when  I  heard  it  for  the  first,  and,  I  devoutly  hope,  for  the  last 
time. 

But  Richter  has  rendered  inestimable  service  to  the  London  musical 
public  this  year  by  “  orchestrally  editing  ”  a  number  of  highly  interesting 
works,  some  altogether  new,  some  only  unfamiliar  to  our  cognoscenti  and 
dilettanti.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  these  latter  was  produced  at 
his  concert  of  the  6th  June,  an  overture  entitled,  “Les  Francs  Juges,” 
by  Berlioz,  composed  during  the  boyhood,  so  to  speak,  of  that  gifted  and 
too  little  appreciated  master.  Written  to  illustrate  a  gloomy  episode  in 
one  of  the  Vehmgericht’s  secret  and  mysterious  sessions,  this  extra¬ 
ordinary  work  exhibits  at  once  an  ingenuity  of  construction  and  power 
of  tone-descriptiveness  that  stamps  its  composer  as  one  of  the  most 
scientific  and  imaginative  musicians  of  this  or  any  other  age.  Richter  is  also 
astutely  preparing  the  public  taste  for  due  appreciation  of  his  Wagnerian 
“  Cyklus  ”  next  spring  at  Drury  Lane.  Judging  by  the  obviously 
genuine  enthusiasm  with  which  crowded  and  musically  intelligent 
audiences  have  received  his  excerpts  from  the  Mbelungen  Trilogy, 
Meistersinger,  etc.,  I  should  say  that  he  is  rapidly  converting  the 
habitues  of  St.  James’s  Hall  to  the  Bayreuth  cultus.  It  is  just  as  well 
to  confess  frankly,  in  the  teeth  of  unspeakably  respectable  British  preju¬ 
dices,  that  the  more  musical  English  folk  hear  of  Richard  Wagner’s 
compositions,  played  by  an  orchestra  under  Hans  Richter’s  direction, 
the  better  they  like  them.  There  are  numbers  of  absolutely  entrancing 
beauty  in  the  “  Walkiire  ”  and  “  Siegfried’s  Tod.”  The  “  Meistersinger  ” 
teems  with  melodic  and  harmonic  inventions  of  surpassing  merit  and 
loveliness.  W  agner’s  real  greatness  is  at  length  becoming  apparent  to 
the  most  conservative  and  therefore  most  prejudiced  people  in  Europe, 
and  its  revelation  is  mainly  due  to  the  courage,  strength  of  conviction, 
and  ability  of  the  genial  Viennese  Kapellmeister. 
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Adelina  Patti,  -whose  voice  was  never  in  finer  order  than  it  has  been 
this  season,  and  whose  rendering  alike  of  dramatic  and  purely  lyric  roles 
have  filled  even  her  most  inveterate  admirers  with  delighted  amazement, 
has  made  up  her  mind  to  quit  the  stage  at  the  very  zenith  of  her  great¬ 
ness,  and  seek  in  private  life  the  happiness  and  contentment  that  all  the 
triumphs  of  her  unparalleled  career  have  failed  to  procure  for  her.  The 
starring  tour  she  has  undertaken  to  perform  during  the  coming  winter  in 
America  will  practically  close  that  career,  and  will,  moreover,  add  some 
fifty  thousand  pounds  to  her  already  ample  fortune.  Upon  her  return  to 
Europe  she  will  take  leave  of  the  English,  French,  and  German  publics 
in  a  few  farewell  performances,  after  which  the  greatest  of  living  artists, 
both  as  songstress  and  actress,  will  finally  vanish  from  the  scene  she  has 
adorned  during  the  past  twenty-one  years.  Let  none  who  follow  the 
quest  of  the  ideal  in  voice  and  vocalisation  forego  such  scant  oppor¬ 
tunities  as  are  still  available  to  them  of  seeing  and  hearing  Adelina  Patti 
at  Covent  Garden.  Should  they  attain  the  age  of  praediluvian  patriarchs, 
they  will  never  encounter  her  equal — never  again  look  upon  or  listen  to 
such  a  Yioletta,  Leonora,  Marguerite,  Semiramide,  Desdemona,  or 
Zerlina. 


Anton  Rubinstein  is  again  amongst  us,  stormier  and  more  eccentric 
than  ever.  His  first  appearance  at  the  Crystal  Palace  on  the  11th  June, 
when  he  displayed  himself  in  the  three  capacities  of  composer,  conductor, 
and  soloist,  was  signalised  by  an  outburst  of  temper  that,  at  one  moment, 
threatened  to  interfere  with  the  fulfilment  of  Manns’s  programme.  He 
has,  however,  been  playing  admirably  since  that  agitated  and  inauspicious 
day— notably  at  St.  James’s  Hall,  on  Monday,  the  13th  ult.,  before  such 
an  instructed  and  appreciative  audience  as  is  seldom  seen  collected  within 
the  precincts  of  a  London  concert-room. 


Few  living  executants  can  interpret  Schumann’s  “  Etudes  Sympho- 
niques,”  Mendelssohn’s  “Variations  Serieuses,”  or  Beethoven’s  later 
pianoforte  sonatas  as  ably  as  the  great  Moldavian,  although  in  this 
particular  branch  of  the  musical  art  “  emulation  hath  a  thousand  sons 
(and  daughters)  that  one  by  one  pursue.”  Even  Kubinstein  must  look 
to  his  laurels  when  such  accomplished  pianists  as  Karl  Heymann  and 
Sophie  Menter  compete  with  him  for  public  favour.  Both  these  artists, 
I  believe,  made  their  debuts  in  London  this  season.  I  am  sure  it  was 
so  in  the  case  of  young  Heymann,  whose  admirable  performances  of  an 
unusually  comprehensive  repertoire,  every  item  of  which  he  has  com¬ 
mitted  to  memory,  entitle  him  to  a  place  of  honour  in  the  very  front 
rank  of  contemporary  pianists.  In  delicacy  of  touch  and  technical 
accuracy  his  only  rival  at  the  present  moment  is  probably  Professor 
Epstein,  of  Vienna,  whom  he  manifestly  excels,  however,  in  depth  of 
feeling  and  the  faculty  of  producing  varied  tone-colour.  Madame 
Menter’s  natural  gifts  are  great,  and  have  been  developed  to  extraordinary 
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excellence  by  arduous  study  and  indomitable  perseverance.  Her  com¬ 
mand  of  the  keyboard  has  fairly  taken  some  of  our  most  skilled  ama¬ 
teurs  by  surprise.  No  difficulty  comes  amiss  to  her  ;  her  playing  is  alike 
characterised  by  impressive  breadth  of  conception  and  exquisite  finish 
in  all  the  intricate  mechanical  detail  of  what  is  conventionally  termed 
“execution.”  Henceforth  the  names  of  Menter  and  Heymann  will  be 
associated  in  the  memories  of  music-lovers  with  some  of  the  finest 
performances  of  the  1881  concert  season. 


Lord  Dunmore’s  series  of  “  Reunions  Artistiques  ”  closed  on  the 
evening  of  the  15  th  June  with  a  concert  of  remarkable  musical  interest, 
although  of  greater  length  than  that  to  which  the  habitues  of  these 
agreeable  gatherings  are  accustomed.  The  programme,  indeed,  occupied 
the  best  part  of  four  hours  in  its  executive  fulfilment — a  musical  orgie, 
not  to  say  a  surfeit.  Leopold  Auer  played  Mendelssohn’s  delightful 
Violin  Concerto  to  absolute  perfection.  I  prefer  his  reading  of  this 
particular  work  to  Joachim’s  or  Wilhelmi’s.  More  cannot  be  said  in 
his  praise  by  a  devoted  admirer  of  those  great  violinists  ;  to  say  less 
were  to  pay  an  insufficient  tribute  to  his  merits.  Amongst  the  novelties 
of  the  evening  were  an  operatic  duet  by  Lord  Dunmore,  fashioned  after 
the  older  patterns  of  the  Italian  school,  and  pleasantly  rendered  by 
Mary  Davies  and  Drank  Boyle  ;  a  melodious  and  scholarly  “  Bagatelle  ” 
for  orchestra  by  Louis  Engel;  and  a  suite  by  the  “most  musical  of 
Thanes,”  strikingly  illustrative  of  his  predilection  for  the  forms  and 
treatments  that  were  current  amongst  the  leading  composers  at  the  period 
in  which  peers  wore  periwigs  and  were  more  skilled  in  “  the  nice  conduct 
of  a  clouded  cane”  than  in  the  wielding  of  a  conductor’s  baton.  Lord 
Dunmore  himself  is  a  capital  chef  d’orchestre,  at  once  spirited  and  steady. 
His  leading  of  Papa  Haydn’s  bright  symphony  in  G  major  would  have 
done  credit  to  any  professional  Kapellmeister.  At  the  “  Reunions  ”  the 
conducting  duties  have  been  fairly  divided  between  his  Lordship  and 
Jules  Lasserre,  whose  graceful  “  Fileuse  ”  has  established  itself  so  firmly 
in  the  good  opinion  of  its  hearers,  that  it  has  been  -twice  performed 
in  the  course  of  the  “  Cyklus,”  and  on  both  occasions  clamorously 
redemanded.  No  more  convincing  proof  of  its  popularity  could  be 
adduced  than  this  circumstance,  considering  the  stoical  undemonstrative¬ 
ness,  sometimes  amounting  to  withering  coldness,  of  the  audiences  at 
Aberdeen  House. 


Lasserre,  as  many  readers  of  The  Theatre  are  well  aware,  has  taken 
over  the  “  Musical  Union  ”  from  that  old  and  faithful  public  servant, 
John  Ella,  now  enjoying  the  otium  cum  dignitate  in  honourable  retire¬ 
ment.  Under  the  genial  ’cellist’s  direction  this  time-honoured  institution 
has  taken  a  new  lease  of  vigorous  vitality,  and  the  concerts  hitherto  given 
have  fully  sustained  its  ancient  reputation.  The  attractions  of  Lasserre’s 
programmes  consist  rather  of  classical  works  familiar  to  the  members  of 
the  Union  than  of  novelties,  and  are  consummate,  not  tentative.  I 
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rejoice  to  recognise  in  Lord  Dunmore’s  alter  ego  so  efficient  a  successor  to 
tire  veteran  professor  who,  in  his  time,  was  the  means  of  introducing  so 
many  eminent  artists  to  public  notice  in  this  country. 


Minnie  Hauk,  the  Carmencita  par  excellence,  arrived  in  London  on 
the  12th  June  to  fulfil  a  brief  engagement  at  Her  Majesty’s.  Her  acces¬ 
sion  to  Colonel  Mapleson’s  company  completes  his  customary  trinity  of 
prime  donne  assolute,  and  enables  him  to  reproduce  at  least  one  opera 
that  invariably  draws  crowded  houses,  poor  Bizet’s  tuneful  and  sparkling 
masterpiece.  Miss  Hauk  has  been  starring  in  Germany,  Belgium,  and 
Holland,  and  gathering  abundant  crops  of  laurels  during  her  rounds  in 
those  countries.  It  is  a  pity  that  the  Haymarket  impresario  does  not  see 
his  way  to  bringing  out  the  Italian  version  of  Goetz’s  “  Taming  of  the 
Shrew.”  The  part  of  wilful  Kate  is  peculiarly  suited  to  Miss  Hauk, 
and  affords  exceptional  opportunities  for  the  display  of  her  remarkable 
talents  as  a  vocalist  and  actress.  Colonel  Mapleson’s  patrons,  too,  would 
be  glad  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  this  clever  Avork,  which  has  hereto¬ 
fore,  I  believe,  only  been  performed  in  London  by  the  English  Opera 
Company. 


Amongst  the  more  noteworthy  novelties  of  the  past  month  is  an 
operetta,  called  “ Cherry  Tree  Farm,”  added  to  the  “German  Reed” 
repertoire  about  three  Aveeks  ago.  Mr.  Hamilton  Clarke,  one  of  our 
most  promising  young  English  composers,  is  the  author  of  the  music, 
Avhich  exhibits  considerable  originality  and  is  ably  scored  throughout. 
One  of  the  soprano  soli,  admirably  sung  by  Miss  Brandon,  is  as  melo¬ 
diously  spontaneous  as  it  is  harmoniously  scholarly.  Mr.  Clarke  is  Avell 
and  favourably  knoAvn  to  the  public  by  his  charming  incidental  music 
to  “The  Merchant  of  Venice”  and  “Othello,”  produced  at  the  Lyceum, 
the  orchestra  of  which  popular  theatre  he  has  conducted  most  merito¬ 
riously  for  some  time  past.  Internal  evidence  is  not  lacking  to  his  later 
compositions,  more  especially  to  his  neAV  operetta  and  to  several  extremely 
clever  pianoforte  pieces  he  has  recently  Avritten,  of  rapid  and  steady 
improvement  in  his  method  of  setting  forth  and  manipulating  the  grace¬ 
ful  themes  that  suggest  themselves  so  frequently  to  his  fertile  imagina¬ 
tion.  Should  Mr.  Clarke  be  happily  inspired  to  turn  his  attention  as  a 
composer  to  the  higher  branches  of  the  art  he  manifestly  loves  so  Avell, 
I  hope  ere  long  to  Avelcome  from  his  pen  something  more  dashing  and 
important  than  light  and  airy  operettas  or  theatrical  “  pieces  d’occasion,” 
the  ephemeral  nature  of  which  prevents  their  intrinsic  merits,  however 
great,  from  obtaining  that  permanent  recognition  which  is  the  highest 
.reward  of  a  musical  Avriter’s  abilities  and  industry. 

Wm.  Beatty-Kingston. 
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“WELSH  BABBITS.” 


A  new  and  oris 


;inal  Dramatic  and  Musical  Absurdity,  by  Robebt  Reece  and  Knight-Summebs. 
First  produced  at  the  Folly  Theatre,  Saturday,  May£21st,  1881. 


Cecil  Streeter,  Esq. 

Bill  Balefull . 

Clorinda  Heavitop 
Julia  Humpage 

Polymede  . 

Etylis . 


Mr.  J.  L.  Toole. 

Mb.  E.  W.  Garden. 
Miss  Emile  Thorne. 
Miss  Eliza  Johnstone. 
Miss  Violet  Mebton. 
Miss  Nellie  Palmer. 


Nucilla 

Myrtilus 

Bukomiss 

Zara  ... 

Chloris 

Coppea 


Miss  Bella  Wallis. 
Miss  Minnie  Douglas. 
Miss  Ada  Mellon. 

Miss  Coba  Placit. 

Miss  Rosalie  Taylor. 
Miss  Dot  Coombs. 


Scene  lst-The  Island  of  Helionese.  Scene  2nd-Margate. 


Imagine  Mr.  J.  L.  Toole  dressed  in  a  wonderfully-composed  mixture  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  blue,  arriving  in  a  bathing-machine  at  an  unknown 
island  where  the  young  ladies  are  fantastically  dressed,  talk  in  blank 
verse  and  murmur  low  love-songs  in  melodious  accents;  picture  the- 
position  of  a  good-natured  cockney  who  has  floated  out  from  Margate  to 
the  modern  specimen  of  the  “  Insulae  Fortunate,”  and  conceive  the  fun 
when  the  irrepressible  Mr.  Toole  flirts  with  the  prettiest  girls,  and  when 
pursued  by  an  elderly  bathing-woman  and  a  mournful  boatman,  he  teaches, 
the.  aesthetic  young  ladies  how  life  is  carried  on  in  the  land  of  sand  and 
shrimps.  Of  course  it  is  all  a  dream ;  but  this  is  not  discovered  before 
the  audience  has  roared  at  the  welcome  fun  of  this  inimitable  comedian, 
and  applauded  the  assistance  of  Mr.  E.  W.  Garden,  Miss  Emily  Thorne’ 
and  Miss  Eliza  Johnstone.  “Welsh  Rabbits  ”  is  the  last  of  Mr.  Toole’s 
eccentricities,  and  not  in  the  least  indigestible.  It  is  admirably  written- 
by  Mr.  Robert  Reece,  both  in  blank  verse  and  prose. _ C.  S. 


“  HERNE  THE  HUNTED.” 

An  -Amateur  Burlesque  by  W.  Yabdley  and  R.  Reece. 
irst  produced  at  the  Gaiety  Theatre,  on  Tuesday  Afternoon,  May  24th,  1881 
Played  again  at  the  Gaiety  on  May  27th,  and  at  the  Imperial  Theatre  on  the- 

Evening  of  June  11th. 


Henry  the  Eighth 
Duke  of  Richmond 
Earl  of  Surrey  ... 
Sir  Thomas  Wyat 
Duke  of  Norfolk 
Duke  of  Suffolk... 
Earl  of  Oxford  ... 
Le  Due  de  Chasse- ) 
au-Reynard  ...  } 
Captain  Boucher 
Garter  King -at-) 
Arms  . j' 

Will  Somers  ...  -! 

Simon  Quanden... 
Tristram  Lynd  -  ) 
wood  . j 


Capt.  A.  Gooch. 

Mb.  C.  G.  Allan. 

Mb.  C.  C.  Clarke. 

Mb.  A.  Stuabt-Wortley. 
Mb.  ,T.  H.  Morgan. 

Mb.  J.  H.  Giffahd. 

Mb.  Ashby  Stbrby. 

Mb.  A.  Bastabd. 

Mb.  H.  St.  Paul. 

Capt.  A.  Thompson. 

Mb.  J.  J.  Maclean. 

Mr.  Seymour  Duboubg. 
Mb.  C.  W.  A.  Trollope. 

,-Mb.  T.  K.  Holmes. 


Herne  . 

TheDuke  of  Shore¬ 
ditch  . 

The  Marquis  of 
Islington 
The  Marquis  of 
Paddington 
Huntsman 
The  Fox . 

Ann  Boleyn 

Lady  Elizabeth 
Fitzgerald 
Mabel  Lyndwood 
First  and  Second 
Whips . 


Mr.  W.  Yabdley. 
Mb.  A.  B.  Cook. 


j-Ms.  E.  Northcote- 

|mb.  Godfrey  Pbabse,. 

Mb.  Hugh  Neville. 
Capt.  Barrington  Foote 
)  Miss  Fobtescue. 

(  Miss  E.  Coghlan. 

|  Mbs.  L.  Thompson. 

Mbs.  Cecil  Clay. 
f  Mb.  Frank  Miles. 

(  Mb.  Leslie  Wabd. 


There  are  certain  members  of  the  cast  of  “Herne  the  Hunted ”  who 
they  decline  of  their  own  accord  to  enter  permanently  the  service  of 
the  sacred  lamp,  should  certainly  be  pressed  into  it.  Mrs.  Cecil  Clay. 
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Mr.  Wilson  Barrett  as  “Friar  John’’  in  Juana. 
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Mr.  Stuart- Wortley,  Mr.  Yardley,  Captain  Gooch,  Mr.  Bastard,  and 
Mr.  Clarke  in  particular  should  on  no  account  he  allowed  to  escape. 
They  really  have  no  right  to  act  burlesque  as  well  as  they  do  unless  they 
mean  to  go  on  doing  it.  Speaking  for  myself,  I  must  say  that  seeing 
them  once  is  not  enough,  and  that  I  want  to  see  them  again ;  and  the 
manner  in  which  the  lines  : 

It  is  a  source  of  grief  to  friends  admiring— 

Whose  name  is  legion— that  you’re  too  retiring — 

were  received  showed  very  clearly  what  those  present  thought  of 
Mrs.  Clay’s  withdrawal  from  the  stage.  Her  Mabel  Lyndwood  was 
indeed  an  admirable  performance.  Her  ringing  laugh,  her  dancing,  the 
ever-changing  expression  of  her  face,  and  her  “  business  ”  (especially 
with  the  feather  in  Sir  Thomas  Wyat’s  hat,  and  with  that  wonderful 
hobby-horse)  were  all  things  to  delight  in  and  to  remember.  It  is 
surely  not  impertinent  to  express  a  regret  that  the  stage  has  lost  an 
actress  who  can  play  the  wildest  scenes  of  burlesque  without  the  least 
approach  to  vulgarity,  and  who,  with  the  keenest  sense  of  humour,  has 
so  much  grace  and  refinement  of  style.  Mr.  Stuart- Wortley ’s  Sir  Thomas 
Wyat  was  another  excellent  piece  of  acting.  The  neatness  and  finish 
of  his  dancing  are  remarkable,  and  the  parody  of  “  Ohe,  Mama,” 
was  capitally  sung.  Mr.  Yardley  danced  and  acted  very  cleverly 
throughout ;  Captain  Gooch  Avas  very  successful  in  the  Italian  duet ;  so 
Avas  Mr.  C.  C.  Clarke  in  his  song  Avith  Mr.  Thompson ;  and  Mr.  Bastard’s 
share  of  the  general  breakdown  in  the  first  act  Avas  received  with  shouts 
of  laughter  and  applause.  It  Avas  a  very  cleA^er  little  bit  of  eccentric 
dancing ;  and  indeed  Mr.  Bastard’s  Avliole  performance  of  Le  Due  de 
Chasse-au-Beynard  was  one  of  great  merit.  Mr.  Trollope,  Captain  Foote, 
and  Mr.  Seymour  Dubourg  Avere  all  good,  and  on  June  lltli  certainly 
the  piece  Avas  played  Avithout  a  hitch  from  beginning  to  end,  and  met 
Avith  the  Avarmest  reception  from  a  very  large  audience. 

Geo.  R.  Douglas. 


“PUNCH.” 


A  New  and  Original  Three-Act  Domestic  Comedy,  by  Henry  J.  Byron. 
First  produced,  Vaudeville  Theatre,  Thursday,  May  26th,  1881. 


Professor  Mistletoe  ...  Mr.  David  James. 

Chirpey  .  Mr.  W.  Lestocq. 

Fotheringay  Trevanion, 

Esq . Mr.  AVm.  Farren. 

Arthur  Dalton  .  Mr.  J.  G.  Grahame. 

Percy  Trevor  .  Mr.  J.  R.  Chauford. 


Caffin  .  Mr.  A.  Austin. 

Dr.  Lattimer  ...  Mr.  John  Maclean. 
Alice  Merton  ...  Miss  Kate  Bishop. 

Mrs.  Trevanion  ...  Miss  Sophie  Larkin. 
Lydia  Penrith  ...  Miss  M.  Abingion. 
Lizer  .  Miss  Cicely  Richards. 


Our  clever  and  promising  little  contemporary,  “  The  Stage,”  thus 
describes  Mr.  Byron’s  recent  comedy,  which,  however,  has  not  proved 
to  be  a  success  : 

“  There  is  good  material  in  the  play.  The  story  of  the  honest-hearted 
old  puppet-man’s  affections  and  care  for  his  adopted  daughter  is  deeply 
sympathetic  ;  but  the  effect  of  the  play,  as  a  whole,  is  unsatisfactory. 
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The  interest  does  not  lay  hold  of  the  spectator  firmly.  There  is  all  that 
good  nature  which  is  so  characteristic  of  Mr.  Byron’s  work,  but  the  piece 
has  the  effect  of  having  been  written  recklessly.  Strange  to  say,  there 
is  too  much  talk,  scenes  are  dragged  in  for  reasons  only  too  obvious. 
The  fun  is  terribly  laboured  at  times.  A  sense  of  monotony  prevails. 
Mr.  David  James  has  the  part  of  the  play,  and  very  finely  he  plays  it. 
The  ultra-msthetic  may  pronounce  such  a  part  vulgar  ;  but  as  played  by 
Mr.  James  it  is  vigorous,  true,  and  hearty.  As  a  piece  of  realistic 
character-painting,  Professor  Mistletoe  stands  out  as  an  unexaggerated 
portrait  amid  surroundings  of  caricature.  It  is  notable  how  admirably 
sustained  is  this  impersonation.  Mr.  David  James  is  a  perfect  artist  in 
his  line,  for  he  really  impersonates,  never  for  a  moment  is  he  out  of  the 
character ;  the  cheeriness,  warm-heartedness,  and  noble  honesty  of  the 
man  beams  out  in  every  tone,  gesture,  and  movement.  The  pathos  is 
thoroughly  manly  and  natural  to  the  character ;  there  is  no  claptrap 
introduced  nor  maudlin  sentiment.  The  quiet  unobtrusive  way  in  which 
he  tells  how  he  and  his  brother  parted,  when  boys,  outside  the  work- 
house  to  seek  their  fortune,  was  most  admirably  given ;  while  his 
emotion  at  having  to  part  from  his  adopted  daughter  so  soon  after  her 
return  from  the  school  where  he  had  placed  her  to  receive  a  “  good 
eddication  ”  was  portrayed  in  all  that  rugged  fortitude  which  is  a 
characteristic  of  the  right-principled  English  poor  under  sorrow  and 
misfortune.  Alice  Merton,  the  adopted  daughter,  is  a  good  lovable  girl, 
one  of  the  most  womanly  women  Byron  has  ever  sketched,  and  the  part 
was  presented  with  admirable  truth  and  grace  by  Miss  Kate  Bishop. 
As  far  as  it  goes,  the  part  of  Lizer  is  a  good  one,  and  it  was  most 
capitally  played  by  Miss  Cicely  Richards.  The  power  of  unexaggerated 
facial  and  vocal  expression  possessed  by  this  artist  is  truly  valuable. 

“  In  the  second  act  we  are  introduced  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Trevanion, 
the  self-made  man  (a  character  marvellously  created  by  Mr.  W.  Farren, 
and  played  in  a  masterly  style),  in  whose  family  Alice  Merton  has  taken 
the  place  of  companion.  Here  we  are  introduced  to  a  series  of  absolute 
improbabilities.  We  have  not  space  in  which  to  analyse  this  act,  as  we 
feel  we  ought  to,  in  justice  to  the  author.  But  the  masterly  acting  of 
all  concerned  alone  saved  it  from  becoming  puerile.  A  little  by-scene 
between  Mrs.  Trevanion  and  Dr.  Lattimer  is  extravagant  in  the  extreme 
considering  the  nature  of  the  characters  enacting  it.  Later  on,  the  scene 
(forcedly  funny)  where  Mr.  Trevanion  mistakes  Mistletoe  for  a  scientific  pro¬ 
fessor  acquainted  with  Huxley  and  Tyndal,  is  impossible.  Mrs.  Trevanion 
is  vain  and  foolish  ;  but  she  is  not  a  fool.  The  final  situation  is  striking 
and  thrilling  for  the  minute,  but  it  is  too  much  of  a  surprise.  There  are 
no  clues.  Mistletoe  must  have  possessed  amazing  powers  of  intuition  to 
recognise  (  brother  Dick  ’  in  that  fashion  after  fifty  years.  The  last  act 
is  not  so  weak  as  many  of  Mr.  Byron’s  last  acts.  There  is  one  admirable 
scene,  only  unduly  prolonged  by  a  monotonous  speech  of  Trevanion’s, 
before  he  hides  in  the  ‘  wash-lms.’  After  another  admirable  bit  of  pathos 
for  Mistletoe,  all  comes  right  for  the  characters,  all  ends  happily,  and  for 
the  audience  excitably ;  but  there  is  a  sense  of  dissatisfaction  which 
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steals  upon  one  as  a  reaction.  Mr.  Lestocq  was  good  as  Chirpey  (a  cari¬ 
cature),  though  rather  forced  at  the  end  of  Act  I.  Mr.  J.  G.  Grahame 
as  Arthur  Dalton  shoots  his  linen  too  much,  and  lounges  about  in  a  too 
familiar  style.  Moreover,  his  soliloquies  are  badly  spoken.  If  our  young 
actors  had  first  learned  to  speak  verse  tolerably,  they  would  speak  prose 
passably.  Mr.  Crauford  showed  well  the  impulsiveness  of  Percy  Trevor ; 
he  proved  to  us  in  ‘  Marie  Stuart,’  at  the  Court,  that  he  is  capable  of 
better  work  than  this.  Miss  Larkin  played  a  difficult  part  well, 
especially  in  the  last  act ;  she  has  evidently  made  a  study  of  spiteful 
and  small-minded  women.  Miss  Abington  was  charming  and  pretty, 
playing  her  one  little  scene  of  ‘  gush  ’  with  admirable  good  taste. 
Mr.  J.  Maclean  was  discreet  and  well-toned  as  Dr.  Lattimer.” 


“  COKALIE.” 


A  Play  in  Four  Acts,  adapted  by  G.  H.  Godfrey,  from  “  Le  Fils  de  Coralie,”  by  Delpit. 
First  performed  at  St.  James’s  Theatre,  Saturday,  May  28th. 


Sir  Jonas  Meryon,  Bart.  Me.  T.  N.  Wekman. 
Hugh  Kelson-Derrick...  Me.  John  Clayton. 

Mr.  Critchell  .  Me.  Haee. 

Capt.  Main  waring,  V.C.  Me.  Kendal. 
Alwyn  Polwhele  ...  Me.  Deaycott. 


Bates 

Miss  Meryon 
Mrs.  Prattleton  . 
Mabel  Meryon  . 
Mrs.  Trevor 


Me.  Bbandon. 
Mrs.  G.  Muekay. 
Miss  Cowle. 

Miss  W.  Emeey. 
Mbs.  Kendal. 


The  whole  of  the  action  of  this  play  takes  place  at  Sir  Jonas  Meryon’s 
house  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  an  elaborately  and  tastefully  arranged  drawing¬ 
room  set,  which  stands  the  four  acts.  Hugh  Derrick,  a  friend  of  the  family, 
seeks  the  hand  of  Sir  Jonas’s  daughter  Mabel;  she,  however,  is  attached 
to  a  handsome  young  officer,  Captain  Mainwaring,  who  shortly  arrives 
to  ask  her  father’s  consent  to  their  marriage,  prefacing  his  demand  by  the 
unpleasant  avowal  that  he  is  of  illegitimate  birth,  ignorant  as  to  who  or 
what  were  his  parents,  and  owing  his  education  and  present  position  of 
comparative  wealth  to  his  aunt,  Mrs.  Trevor.  Notwithstanding  this 
peculiar  confession,  Sir  Jonas,  a  foolish  old  man,  is  induced  to  give  his 
permission  to  the  engagement.  It  is  now  that  the  main  plot  commences. 
Mrs.  Trevor  is  introduced,  and  by  her  sweet  sad  face  and  gentle  manner 
charms  all  round  her  but  Hugh  Derrick,  who  sees  in  her  a  strange 
resemblance  to  a  profligate  acquaintance  of  bygone  days,  one  Coralie,  the 
decoy  and  partner  of  a  card-sharper.  He  has  reason  to  remember  the 
wiles  of  this  Circe,  for  she  helped  to  rob  him  of  twelve  thousand  pounds. 
He  watches  Mrs.  Trevor  narrowly,  and,  by  the  rather  indelicate  proceed¬ 
ing  of  recalling  the  history  of  this  Coralie  before  the  ladies,  proves  b}r 
Mrs.  Trevor’s  agitation  that  his  suspicions  are  true,  and  in  an  aside  she 
begs  a  private  interview.  He  grants  it ;  she  implores  him  with  tears  and 
beseechings  not  to  disclose  her  secret,  for  the  sake  of  Mainwaring,  and 
in  the  course  of  her  pleadings  Derrick  finds  that  Mainwaring  is  her  son, 
not  her  nephew.  This  new  discovery  makes  his  position  worse.  To 
make  known  the  woman’s  secret  is  against  his  sympathy ;  to  be  silent, 
against  his  duty.  He  eventually  takes  the  latter  course,  but  the  respite 
gained  by  Mrs.  Trevor  is  of  little  avail,  as  she  comes  to  grief  over  the 
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legal  arrangement  of  the  marriage  settlement,  and  brick  by  brick  her 
edifice  of  prevarication  and  lies  is  mercilessly  pulled  down  by  the  lawyer, 
Mr.  Critchell.  The  scene  where  the  relationship  of  mother  and  son  is 
first  made  known  to  the  latter,  magnificently  acted  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Kendal,  closes  the  third  act. 

The  incidents  of  the  final  act  are  :  Coralie,  or  Mrs.  Trevor,  goes 
away  “  to  a  nunnery,”  and,  she  having  disappeared,  the  obstacle  to  the 
happiness  of  the  young  couple  vanishes  also. 

The  objections  that  have  been  raised  to  the  play  are  as  follow : 
1.  That  the  subject  is  radically  distasteful.  2.  That  the  scene  ought 
never  to  have  been  changed  from  France  to  England.  3.  That  Mr. 
Godfrey  is  wrong  in  his  law  now  that  he  has  made  it  an  English  story. 
As  to  the  first  objection,  surely  the  hands  of  dramatists  are  very  much 
tied  if  they  are  only  permitted  to  deal  wholesale  in  “  goody-goody,”  and 
if  audiences  persist  in  only  liking  those  plays  that  deal  with  the  virtuous 
and  the  just.  The  second  charge  is  no  doubt  well  founded,  and  the 
complaint  is  universally  made  by  all  who  have  recently  seen  the  play  in 
its  original  French.  As  to  the  third  complaint,  Mr.  Godfrey  produces 
a  certificate  to  the  effect  that  in  the  opinion  of  one  eminent  lawyer  at 
least  he  is  correct  in  his  law. 

So  far  so  good  ;  but  on  one  point  all  are  agreed,  the  really  magnifi¬ 
cent  acting  of  Mrs.  Kendal,  who  has  here  surpassed  all  her  previous 
efforts  and  established  her  reputation  as  the  first  English  actress  of  her 
day.  Mr.  Hare  and  Mr.  Kendal  are,  as  ever,  faultless  in  style  and 
finish. 


“  FROU-FROU.” 


A  New  Version,  adapted  from  the  French  by  Comyns  Care. 
First  produced,  Princess’s  Theatre,  Saturday,  June  4th,  1881. 


Monsieur  Brigard...  Mb.  G.  W.  Anson. 
Henri  de  Sartorvs...  Mb.  Wilson  Barbett. 
Le  Comte  Paul  de 

Valreas  .  Mr.  Forbes  Robertson. 

Le  Baron  de  Cambri  Mr.  E.  Price. 

Pitou .  Mb.  Nobman  Fobbes. 

George  de  Sartorys  Miss  Beckett. 


Zanetto  .  MissEugbnieEdwards- 

Servant  .  Mb.  Layabd. 

Gilberte  .  Madamis  Modjeska. 

Louise  .  Miss  Ada  Ward. 

La Baronnede Cambri  Miss  M.  A.  Giffard. 

Pauline  .  Miss  Dora  Vivian. 

Governess  .  Miss  A.  Cooke. 


Another  Frou-Frou  !  Annie  Desclee,  Sara  Bernhardt,  Madame  Beatrice, 
and  now  Modjeska.  Why  cannot  we  see  Ellen  Terry  in  the  character  1 
Perhaps  we  shall  some  day. 

All  are  agreed  as  to  the  merit  of  the  really  excellent  acting  of  Mr. 
Wilson  Barrett  as  Henri  de  Sartorys.  This  clever  artiste  follows  up  suc¬ 
cess  with  success.  The  old  clergyman  in  “  A  Clerical  Error,”  Mercutio, 
briar  John  in  “  Juana,”  and  now  another  able  performance.  Bravo,  Mr. 
Wilson  Barrett !  Of  Madame  Modjeska’s  Frou-Frou  the  clever  critic  of 
the  “  Observer  ”  writes  as  follows  : 

“  That  there  are  fine  passages  in  Madame  Modjeska’s  performance, 
moments  alike  of  inspired  passion  and  of  irresistible  charm,  may  be 
freely  granted.  In  the  scene,  for  example,  where  the  thoughtless  woman 
awakes  to  a  sense  of  her  unworthy  position  in  her  own  household,  and 
fans  into  a  flame  her  foolish  jealousy,  Madame  Modjeska  succeeds  in 
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working  her  audience  up  to  a  pitch  of  genuine  enthusiasm.  But  she 
misses  what  seems  to  us  the  true  keynote  of  the  character — the  note 
which  the  late  Madlle.  Desclee  struck  so  far  more  naturally  and  distinctly 
than  do  any  of  her  successors  in  the  part,  Madame  Bernhardt  included. 
That  which  distinguishes  this  hapless  heroine  from  others  who  similarly 
sin  and  suffer  upon  the  stage  is  surely  the  girlish  frivolity  of  disposition 
upon  which  she  herself,  as  well  as  those  around  her,  constantly  insist,  as 
an  integral  part  of  her  nature.  Spontaneity  is  the  very  essence  of 
Gilberte’s  youthful  carelessness,  her  reckless  dislike  of  all  things  serious, 
her  frank  confession  by  word  and  deed  that  she  is  capable  of  nothing 
better  than  devotion  to  dress  and  dissipation.  But  there  appears  to  be 
nothing  spontaneous  about  this  Gilberte’s  flippancy.  She  is  a  woman 
throughout,  and  never  for  an  instant  an  irresponsible  child,  daring  in  her 
ignorance  and  unconscious  in  her  coquetry  towards  father,  sister,  and  all 
around  her.  Thus  the  significance  of  a  most  original  study  of  character 
is  lost,  and  all  that  is  left  is  the  opportunity  for  the  display  of  tragic 
emotions,  such  as  frenzied  rage  and  jealousy  and  despair.  Of  this  oppor¬ 
tunity,  however,  Madame  Modjeska  avails. herself,  as  has  been  said,  with 
unmistakable  power.  Gilberte’s  restless  struggle  to  command  herself 
while  her  jealousy  of  Louise  is  gradually  overcoming  her  is  worked  out 
with  wonderfully  skilful  and  effective  detail.  Her  frantic  appeal  to  De 
Sartorys  before  the  duel  is  most  eloquent  in  its  earnest  self-abandonment ; 
her  death  is  tender  and  touching.  But  these  things,  though  they  are 
worthy  of  all  praise,  do  not  realise  for  us  the  strange  and  essentially 
feminine  combination  of  idle  thoughtlessness  and  strong  will,  of  giddy 
selfishness  and  generous  impulse,  of  surface  emotion  and  capability 
for  earnest  passion  which  go  to  make  up  MM.  Meilhac  and  Halevy’s 
delightful  creation.  They  do  not,  in  fact,  give  us  Frou-Frou.” 


“  MISSING ;  or,  SAVED  FBOM  THE  SCAFFOLD.” 

A  Domestic  Drama  in  Four  Acts,  by  E.  Newbound. 

First  produced  at  the  Britannia  Theatre,  on  Monday,  June  6th,  1881. 


Roger  Frampton  ...  Me.  J.  M.  Murdoch. 

Philip  . Miss  Geaby. 

Captain  Churchill  ...  Mr.  G.  Claremont. 

Richard  Dickenson  ...  Mr.  G.  B.  Bigwood. 

Job  Benham  .  Me.  J.  B.  Howe. 

Bobby  Benham  ...  Mr.  G.  Lewis. 

MacAlister  .  Me.  Augustus  Cook. 

Lucy  Lawson  . 


Captain  Wilberforce ...  Mb.  Basil  Henry. 
Frank  Mayfield  ...  Me.  E.  Newbound. 

John  Stubbs  .  Me.  T.  Hermann. 

Martha  Rumsey  ...  Mrs.  S.  Lane. 

Mrs.  Annie  Frampton .  Miss  Julia  Lewis. 
Emily  Frampton  ...  Miss  B.  Adams. 
Margaret  Frampton  ...  Miss  C.  Evebsleiqh. 
...  Miss  Neumann. 


“  Missing  ”  is  a  drama  in  every  way  suitable  to  East-End  palates.  Sen¬ 
sational  incident  is  the  leading  characteristic  of  the  play,  the  author 
having  evidently  gauged  his  audience  well  when  he  strung  the  piece 
together.  A  detail  of  the  plot  is  unnecessary  here.  Suffice  it  that  vice 
repentant  comes  in  eventually  something  very  like  virtue  rewarded. 
Nobody,  it  seems,  has  been  a  very  great  villain  after  all ;  and,  indeed, 
the  author’s  pleasant-looking  face  as  Frank  Mayfield  almost  leads  one  to 
expect  a  virtuous  denouement,  which  accordingly  occurs,  to  everybody’s 
satisfaction.  Among  the  cast  I  noticed  Mr.  J.  B.  Howe,  who  makes  the 
most  ferocious-looking  drunken  fisherman  it  has  ever  been  my  lot  to 
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witness.  Mr.  G.  Lewis’s  serio-comic  Bobby  Benham  added  considerably 
to  the  fun  of  the  piece,  though  whether  such  fun  was  intentional  or  not 
I  will  not  stop  to  question.  Mrs.  Lane  as  Martha  Bumsey,  the  good- 
natured  friend,  gave  a  natural  rendering,  and  Miss  Claire  Eversleigh,  as 
Margaret  Brampton,  the  wronged  one,  was  very  effective.  The  scenic 
effects  were  remarkably  good,  and  the  cast  all  round  bears  unmistakable 
evidence  of  having  been  well  rehearsed  under  Mrs.  Lane’s  invaluable 
superintendence. — J.  Carlisle  McCleery. 


“WAITING  CONSENT.” 

A  One-Act  Comedietta,  by  Mat  Holt  (Mbs.  Fairbairn). 

First  produced,  Folly  Theatre,  Monday,  June  6th,  1881. 

Hon.  Tom  Hartley  ...  Mb.  H.  Elmore.  I  Scorcher  .  Mb.  G.  Shelton. 

Jack  Aylmer  .  Mb.  E.  D.  Wabd.  |  Grace  Hartley  ...  Miss  Roland  Phillips. 

It  is  the  fashion  for  dramatic  artists  to  write  stage  plays,  and  as  a 
rule  few  people  give  such  practical  proof  of  their  ability.  So  here  is  a 
lady,  and  a  clever  one,  to  welcome  and  applaud.  Miss  May  Holt  acts 
well  and  cleverly,  and  she  promises  to  write  with  success. 

“Waiting  Consent”  is  a  bright  play.  The  plot  is  simple,  the  Hon. 
Tom  Hartley  is  on  a  wedding  trip  with  his  wife  Grace,  lately  an  actress. 
Their  marriage  is  kept  secret  pending  the  consent  of  Tom’s  father  to  the 
union.  Meanwhile,  Jack  Aylmer,  an  old  and  fervent  suitor  of  Grace’s, 
discovers  her  at  the  hotel  where  the  young  couple  are  staying;  and, 
believing  her  still  to  be  single,  makes  desperate  love,  the  Hon.  Tom 
interrupts,  a  row  ensues,  the  necessity  for  secrecy  as  to  the  wedding  makes 
explanation  impossible  and  confusion  is  the  result.  A  telegram  arriving 
with  the  father’s  consent  clears  up  matters.  The  dialogue  is  sharp  and 
often  witty,  and,  presuming  it  to  be  the  first  effort  of  the  authoress,  shows 
great  promise.  Mr.  E.  D.  Ward  was  admirable  throughout. 


“THE  COMEDY  OF  ERRORS.” 


A  Comedy  in  Three  Acts,  by  William  Shakespeare. 

As  arranged  for  representation  by  Edward  Sakeb,  and  produced  by  him 
At  the  Alexandra  Theatre,  Liverpool,  Monday,  June  13th,  1881. 


Solinus . 

-Egeon  ...  . 

Antipholus  of  Ephesus 
Antipholusof  Syracuse 
Dromio  of  Ephesus  ... 
Dromio  of  Syracuse  ... 

Balthazar  . 

Angelo  . . 


Mb.  Fred.  Merer. 
Mb.  Alf.  Raymond. 
Mb.  C.  Vandbnhoff. 
Mr.  Frank  Rodney. 
Mr.  Lionel  Brough. 
Mb.  T.  F.  Doyle. 
Mr.  H.  Sainsbury-. 
Me.  W.  Bragginton. 


Merchant 

Pinch 

Officer  ... 

iEmilia  ... 

Adriana... 

Luciana 

Luce 

Lesbia  ... 


ACT  I. 

Scene — A  Public  Place,  Ephesus. 

ACT  II. 

Scene — The  Garden  of  Antinholus  of  Ephesus. 
ACT  inf 
Scene — The  Priory 


Mb.  Fbancis  Acton. 
Mb.  W.  Bunch. 

Mb.  W.  H.  Garbois. 
Mrs.H.  Vandenhoff. 
Mbs.  Edward  Sakee. 
Miss  P.  Fairfax. 
Miss  F.  Thorne. 
Miss  Kempsteb. 


A\  hen  writing  in  the  last  August  number  of  this  magazine  about 
Air.  Edward  baker’s  revival  of  “  A  Midsummer  Hight’s  Dream,”  I 
expressed  a  hope  that  Mr.  Saker  would  “  continue,  at  intervals,  to 
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represent  worthily  the  works  of  the  great  poet  and  dramatist — Shake¬ 
speare,  a  hope  which  I  am  glad  to  see  has  so  far  been  realised,  that 
whereas  np  to  that  period  Mr.  Saker  had  only  revived  one  of  Shake¬ 
speare’s  plays  in  two  years,  he  has  already  within  so  short  a  time  as 
fifteen  months  since  produced  another  Shakespearean  play  upon  his  usual 
grand  scale.  His  production  of  “  The  Comedy  of  Errors  ”  is  highly 
creditable,  and,  I  am  glad  to  say,  a  great  success. 

A  few  particulars  of  the  play  should  he  recorded  in  The  Theatre. 
Shakespeare  was  indebted  for  the  source  of  his  play  to  the  Latin 
comedian,  Plautus,  from  whose  “  Menaechmi  ”  he  obtained  a  plot  full  of 
force  and  comic  effects,  and  to  which  he  added  pathos  and  love,  and  thus 
finished  his  second  play.  There  is  no  shipwreck  in  the  old  comedy ; 
one  child  is  stolen  whilst  at  the  games  at  Tarentum,  and  his  father,  of 
Syracuse,  dies  of  grief.  The  remaining  child  lives  at  Syracuse,  and  is 
called  by  his  grandfather  Menaechmus,  the  name  of  his  stolen  brother. 
The  stealer  of  the  lost  twin,  who  lives  at  Epidamnum,  adopts  him  and 
gets  him  married  to  a  rich  wife ;  he  dies,  leaving  him  money.  He  has 
one  slave,  who  is  doubled  by  Shakespeare.  After  travelling  in  search  of 
his  brother  for  six  years,  the  twin  of  Syracuse  reaches  Epidamnum 
accompanied  by  his  servant.  The  Epidamnian  twin,  whose  wife  is  jealous, 
dines  with  Erotium,  a  courtesan,  who  has  a  maid  and  a  cook ;  he  attempts 
to  steal  her  gold  bracelet,  which  the  maid  had  given  him  to  get  mended, 
and  her  mantle.  His  wife  and  the  courtesan  both  quarrel  with  him, 
whereupon  he  pretends  to  be  mad,  and  a  doctor  is  brought  who  fakes 
him  away  as  a  madman.  There  is  a  mutual  recognition  effected  between 
the  brothers  through  the  medium  of  the  Epidamnian  slave,  who  is 
freed ;  the  wife  is  sold  to  the  highest  bidder  for  her  jealousy,  and  the 
twin  brothers  depart  for  Syracuse.  Shakespeare  obtained  additional  fun 
from  this  story  by  doubling  the  slave,  and  by  introducing  a  scene  from 
the  “  Amphitruo  ”  of  Plautus,  in  which  Mercury  detains  the  real 
Amphitruo,  whilst  the  sham  one,  Jupiter,  is  inside  the  house  with  the 
real  one’s  wife,  Alcmena.  He  also  added  to  it  the  touching  element  of 
TEgeon’s  story  and  threatened  death,  the  mother’s  love  and  suffering,  and 
the  bringing  together  and  reuniting  of  the  family  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  play.  In  the  love  of  Antipholus  of  Syracuse  for  Luciana  we  find 
the  first  gleaming  of  that  serious  tender  affection  that  is  afterwards  to  be 
found  in  all  Shakespeare’s  plays.  Whilst  Plautus  has  conveyed  the 
necessary  previous  information  by  means  of  a  prologue,  Shakespeare 
has  at  once  rendered  it  natural  and  pathetic  by  placing  it  in  the  mouth 
of  iEgeon,  the  father  of  the  twin-brothers. 

“The  Comedy  of  Errors,”  its  plot  being  borrowed  from  a  classical 
writer,  preserves  the  unities  of  time,  place,  and  action ;  it  occupies  one 
day  only,  and  is  all  acted  in  one  city — Ephesus.  In  its  action  it  is  the 
shortest  of  all  Shakespeare’s  plays,  and  in  the  total  number  of  its  lines 
(1770)  the  third  shortest.  Its  date,  probably  1589-91,  turns  on  the 
statement  in  the  third  act,  scene  two,  of  the  folio  (in  which  the  text  of 
the  play  was  first  printed  in  1623),  that  France  is  “  arm’d  and  reverted, 
making  war  against  her  heire.”  It  has  been  asserted  that  Shakespeare 
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was  always  accurate  in  the  use  of  legal  terms,  and  specially  in  his  use  of 
“ Heritier  de  France”  for  Henry  V.  of  England,  during  the  life  of 
Charles  VI.  Therefore,  in  “  The  Comedy  of  Errors,”  the  word  “  heire  ” 
must  have  its  strict  technical  meaning  of  a  “person  entitled  to  the 
inheritance  [of  the  throne]  after  the  death  of  its  present  holder.” 
Consequently  the  date  of  the  play  must  lie  between  1584-89,  for  Henry 
of  Navarre  became  heir  of  France  on  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Anjou 
in  1584;  he  headed  the  Huguenots  and  fought  against  Henry  III.,  his 
king,  until  1589,  when  at  this  king’s  request  he  joined  him  against  the 
League,  and  both  laid  siege  to  Paris,  during  which  Henry  III.  was 
assassinated,  and  died  on  August  2nd,  1589,  having  named  Henry  of 
Navarre  as  his  successor.  The  legal  king  of  France  was  Henry  IV.,  but 
in  reality  he  was  king  of  scarcely  half  of  it.  He  raised  the  siege  of 
Paris,  soon  won  the  battles  of  Argues  and  Ivry,  and  turned  Catholic  on 
July  25th,  1593,  in  order  to  gain  the  League,  and  was  received  by 
Paris  with  acclamation  in  1594  ;  Rouen  soon  followed  ;  he  was  acknow¬ 
ledged  by  the  Pope  (Clement  VIII.)  in  1595,  and  by  all  France  in  1598. 
But  the  stopped-line  and  other  metrical  tests  point  rather  to  a  date  of 
1589-91,  than  to  1584-88  ;  besides,  English  Protestant  feeling  was  more 
fully  roused  about  France  after  Henry  IV. ’s  accession,  than  previous  to 
it.  In  1589  Elizabeth  sent  him  £23,800  to  support  his  rights,  and 
despatched  the  Earl  of  Essex  to  his  aid  in  1591,  with  four  thousand 
soldiers,  as  she  did  other  forces  in  1592  and  1594.  On  the  whole,  the 
year ,1589  may  be  accepted  as  the  date  of  the  play,  whilst  probability 
points  towards  1589-91,  rather  than  to  1587-89. 

According  to  the  following  entry  in  the  “  Gesta  Grayorum,”  published 
in  1688,  a  play  resembling  “The  Comedy  of  Errors  ”  was  acted  in  1594, 
at  Gray’s  Inn,  where  another  English  version  of  Plautus’  Menaechmi 
had  been  performed  in  1566.  “After  such  sports,  a  Comedy  of  Errors 
(like  to  Plautus  his  Menechmus)  was  played  by  the  players ;  so  that 
night  was  begun  and  continued  to  the  end  in  nothing  but  confusion  and 
errors ;  whereupon  it  was  ever  afterwards  called  the  Night  of  Errors.” 
An  Italian  paraphrase  of  the  same  subject,  by  S.  Trissimus,  called 
“  I  Sinillimi,”  was  published  in  1548,  but  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  Shakespeare  ever  saw  it ;  he  no  doubt  worked  only  from  the 
“Menaechmi”  and  “Amphitruo.”  An  old  play,  “The  Historie  of 
Error,”  was  acted  at  Hampton  Court,  before  Queen  Elizabeth,  on 
January  1st,  1577,  and  on  January  6th,  1583;  and  this  may  possibly 
have  been  the  immediate  source  of  suggestion  for  Shakespeare’s  work. 

In  the  present  revival,  “  The  Comedy  of  Errors'”  has  been  compressed 
and  altered  from  five  into  three  acts  of  one  scene  each,  thus  making  it 
play  quickly  and  without  the  tediousness  which  generally  accompanies 
Shakespearean  productions.  There  is  very  little  processional  display,  and 
no  distraction  from  the  acting,  which  goes  rapidly,  with  fun,  bustle,  and 
merriment.  The  changes  in  the  play  have  necessitated  a  wholesale 
butchering  of  Shakespeare’s  arrangement  and  text,  but  these  have  been 
done  with  a  reverent  hand  and  certainly  to  the  playgoer’s  great  advantage ; 
though  a  complaint  may  possibly  be  made  that  it  is  not  Shakespeare’s 
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work  which  we  see.  But  what  does  it  matter  1  “The  Comedy  of 
Errors  ”  is  only  a  farce,  a  Shakespearean  farce,  it  is  true,  hut  still,  a  farce 
which  teems  with  improbabilities  and  absurdities  ;  consequently  one  or 
two  improbabilities  more  or  less  are  of  little  or  no  account.  The  public 
reap  the  benefit  of  it  by  seeing  and  enjoying  it,  which  they  might  not 
otherwise  do ;  the  manager  makes  money  which  he  certainly  would  not 
if  the  public  did  not  see  and  enjoy  it ;  and  Shakespeare — well,  he’s  dead. 
The  play,  as  now  performed,  only  takes  an  hour-and-a-half  to  act,  and  I 
may  honestly  state  that  I  never  enjoyed  a  Shakespearean  comedy  so  much 
as  I  did  Mr.  Saker’s  revival  of  “The  Comedy  of  Errors.” 

Clever  Mr.  John  Brunton,  the  scenic  artist  of  the  theatre,  has 
painted  the  three  magnificent  stage  pictures  for  the  production;  and 
the  dresses,  rich  and  varied  in  their  colour  and  material,  have  been 
designed  by  the  Hon.  Lewis  Wingfield,  who  has  surpassed  himself  in 
the  revival,  and  so  as  to  give  a  picturesque  effect  to  the  revival,  has 
placed  the  action  of  the  play  in  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
when  Ephesus  was  a  curious  amalgamation  of  many  styles  and  many 
fashions  grafted  one  upon  the  other  in  wild,  picturesque,  confusion.  The 
two  Antipholuses  are  played  by  Mr.  Charles  Vandenhoff  and  Mr.  Frank 
Kodney,  two  clever  and  artistic  actors,  whilst  Mr.  Lionel  Brough  and 
Mr.  T.  F.  Doyle  represent  with  much  humour  and  naturalness  the  twin 
Dromios.  Illness  prevented  Mr.  Saker  from  acting,  as  he  intended,  the 
Syracusan  Dromio.  Mrs.  Henry  Vandenhoff  acts  the  Abbess  dramatically, 
and  Miss  Kempster  plays  well  as  Lesbia.  The  revival  is  graced  by  the 
presence  of  Mrs.  Saker,  who,  as  Adriana,  sings  “  Mark  Yonder  Tomb  ” 
(Beethoven),  and  “  Stray  not  to  those  Plains  ’’—innovations  which  must 
be  pardoned  with  the  rest.  The  latter  song  has  been  cleverly  set  to 
music  by  Mr.  John  Boss,  who  has  also  provided  some  charming  entr’acte 
music  for  the  occasion. 

On  the  first  night  of  the  revival  it  was  interesting  to  see,  seated  in  the 
dress-circle,  and  evidently  taking  a  lively  interest  in  the  performance, 
Mr.  Charles  Webb,  who  played  Dromio  of  Syracuse  to  the  Dromio  of 
Ephesus,  acted  by  his  brother,  when  Mr.  Chatterton  revived  “  The  Comedy 
of  Errors”  at  Drury  Lane,  on  Saturday,  September  22nd,  1866  ;  the 
play  was  then  performed  in  twelve  scenes. — Austin  Brereton. 


The  Bedford  Park  Club  played  “  Picking  up  the  Pieces,”  “  A  Thump¬ 
ing  Legacy,”  and  Mr.  H.  J.  Byron’s  “  Old  Story,”  on  May  20th  and  21st, 
at  the  Club  House,  Bedford  Park.  The  acting  of  Captain  and  Mrs. 
Perceval  Clark  in  “  Picking  up  the  Pieces  ”  has  already  been  noticed.  In 
“An  Old  Story  ”  Mr.  Ffoot,  Mr.  E.  Godfree,  and  Mr.  Gethin,  Mrs.  Allin, 
Miss  Dora  Bevan,  and  Mrs.  Gethin,  all  acted  exceedingly  well.  In  “  A 
Thumping  Legacy  ”  Mr.  Arthur  Goldsmid  gave  a  clever  performance  of 
Jerry  Ominous,  and  other  parts  were  well  filled  by  Mr.  Gethin,  Mr. 
Godfree,  and  Miss  Brock  Hollingshead. 

THIRD  SERIES. — VOL.  IV.  E 
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IX  months  have  passed  away,  and  it  is  time 
to  report  progress  with  The  Theatre.  I 
do  so  without  hesitation,  because  I  have 
had  so  many  personal  proofs  of  the  interest 
taken  in  this  little  venture,  and  so  many 
friendly  communications  from  subscribers, 
that  it  would  be  ungrateful  not  to  recognise 
the  fruits  of  their  energy  and  good  nature. 
Last  Christmas  I  was  compelled  to  take 
rather  a  desponding  view  of  the  future, 
but  I  think  that  I  now  see  sunlight  break¬ 
ing  through  the  clouds.  The  winning-post 
is  not  yet  reached,  but  we  are  close  upon 
it,  and  with  another  vigorous  spurt  I  my¬ 
self  don’t  despair  of  victory.  For  the 
brighter  prospects  on  which  I  confidently 
rely  I  am  indebted  to  those  who  have  so  cordially  assisted  me  both  before 
and  behind  the  curtain.  I  have  never  asked  for  a  favour  from  my  literary 
companions  that  they  did  not  cheerfully  give ;  I  have  never  pleaded  for 
the  indulgence  of  the  public  but  it  was  graciously  awarded.  To  mark  the 
turning-point  in  the  career  of  our  magazine,  I  have  resolved  to  make  the  next, 
or  August  part,  a  “Summer  Number.”  I  shall  try  to  make  it  as  light  and 
pleasant  as  I  possibly  can.  I  am  enabled  to  present  our  subscribers  on 
this  occasion  with  the  usual  photographic  frontispiece,  the  black  and  white 
illustrations  will  be  increased,  and  in  the  Summer  Number  will  appear 
the  first  chapters  of  a  new  and  original  novel  of  society,  called  “  The 
Hope  Ladder,”  which  will  be  continued  from  month  to  month  and  occa¬ 
sionally  illustrated.  In  order  to  encourage  the  undertaking  may  I  then  ask 
for  the  continued  support  of  our  friends,  and  beg  them  to  pack  up  the 
Summer  Number  in  their  portmanteaus  when  the  holiday  comes,  and  read 
it  in  summer-houses,  at  the  seaside,  in  Scotland  or  in  Switzerland,  in  lazy 
hammocks  under  the  trees,  or  in  boats  under  the  willows  that  overhang 
the  river,  or,  in  fact,  wherever  they  may  be  resting  during  the  summer 
months'?  As  the  advertisements  say,  “  Ask  for  the  Summer  Number  of 
The  Theatre  at  bookstalls  and  railway  stations,”  and,  what  is  more, 
“  see  that  you  get  it.” 


On  Thursday,  May  26th,  at  one  of  the  very  pleasant  Gaiety  matinees 
Miss  Kate  Vaughan  took  a  benefit,  and,  as  may  be  imagined,  it  was  a 
very  popular  and  interesting  occasion.  As  a  dancer  of  charming  taste 
and  finish,  distinguished  from  the  lumpy,  unimaginative  board-beating 
that  is  occasionally  dignified  by  the  name  of  dancing,  Miss  Vaughan  has 
long  enjoyed  an  enviable  notoriety,  but  now,  like  so  many  dancers  before 
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her,  she  essays,  with  considerable  success,  the  higher  flights  of  comedy. 
I,  for  one,  thought  much  of  Miss  Vaughan’s  acting  in  the  “The  Mighty 
Dollar,”  though  one  scene  was  a  little  beyond  her  power  at  the  time,  but 
her  acting  in  a  neat  translation  of  the  well-known  French  comedietta, 
“  Livre  Trois,  Chapitre  Un,”  here  called  “A  Page  from  a  Novel,”  revealed 
an  unexpected  possession  of  graceful  ease  and  pretty  finesse.  Miss  Vaughan, 
as  Lady  Maud  Singleton,  showed  all  the  frivolous  little  jealousies  of  a 
pretty  and  loving  wife,  accompanied  by  the  inevitable  smallness  of  a  dis¬ 
turbed  mind.  This  clever  lady  received  excellent  assistance  from  Mr. 
Eoyce,  who  is  an  artist  in  all  that  he  attempts — moderate,  but  ever  clever 
and  incisive.  Singing  was  a  great  feature  in  the  entertainment.  Miss 
Paton  first  distinguished  herself  in  Offenbach’s  “  Lischen  and  Fritzchen,” 
and  then  the  audience  was  charmed  by  Miss  Florence  St.  John,  who  sur¬ 
passed  herself  in  a  song  called  “My  Treasures,”  by  Mr.  Henry  Parker. 
Charm,  style,  and  the  great  gift  of  distinct  pronunciation  were  here 
combined,  and  encores  were  inevitable.  Add  to  these  things  the  merry 
acting  of  the  inimitable  quartette,  Misses  Farren  and  Vaughan  and 
Messrs.  E.  Terry  and  Eoyce,  in  “Young  Fra  Diavolo,”  and  there  is  no 
reason  to  state  that  the  afternoon  was  enjoyable  from  first  to  last. 


Admiral  The  Hon.  H.  Carr-Glyn,  the  most  faithful  friend  of  the  late 
Adelaide  Yeilson,  and  the  loyal  almoner  of  her  hard-earned  fortune,  has 
already  enriched  several  admirable  charities  with  memorial  gifts,  thus 
carrying  out  what  he  conceives  to  have  been  the  intention  of  one  who 
throughout  her  industrious  career  was  never  known  to  have  an  ungenerous 
thought,  and  whose  good  nature  was  continually  touched  by  the  stories  of 
those  who  suffer  in  silence.  The  following  institutions  have  already  been 
benefited  to  the  extent  mentioned  against  their  respective  names,  viz.  : 
The  London  Hospital,  £50  ;  the  Middlesex  Hospital,  £50 ;  the  Artists’ 
Benevolent  Institution,  £50;  the  Eoyal  Hospital  for  Children  and 
Women,  £100;  the  Princess  Mary’s  Home  for  Children,  £50;  the 
General  Theatrical  Fund,  £100.  In  order  further  to  perpetuate  the 
memory  of  a  gifted  artist  and  charitable  woman,  Admiral  Carr-Glyn 
has  executed  a  deed  by  which  he  assigns  to  three  specially-appointed 
trustees  the  sum  of  £3,000  stock,  the  income  of  which  is  to  be  applied 
at  the  discretion  of  the  said  trustees  for  the  benefit  of  decayed  actors  and 
actresses.  The  names  of  the  said  trustees  selected  by  Admiral  Carr-Glyn 
and  mentioned  in  the  deed  are  Henry  Irving,  John  Laurence  Toole,  and 
Clement  Scott. 


It  is  high  time  that  some  stronger  legislative  steps  than  at  present 
exist  should  be  taken  to  check  the  flagrant  bad  faith  of  some  country 
travelling  managers  with  regard  to  the  plays  upon  the  list  of  the  Dramatic 
Authors’  Society.  I  know  of  an  instance  where  a  little  play  called 
“Withered  Leaves”  was  represented  in  a  Lancashire  town  under  the 
name  of  “  Violets  ”  apparently  for  the  purpose  of  escaping  a  paltry  fee  of 
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five  shillings ;  and  this  although  the  manager  had  for  some  days  previously 
been  aware  that  the  author  was  in  the  town,  and  intended  being  present 
at  the  performance.  Whether  the  authors  affected  by  this  defiant 
disregard  of  all  commercial  integrity  be  obscure  or  famous,  the  principle 
involved  is  the  same  ;  but  in  the  latter  case,  men  are  deliberatelv  and 
premeditatedly  robbed  of  what  is  at  the  least  an  appreciable  income. 


“  Clever  Mrs.  Bernard-Beere,”  as  good  Mrs.  Keeley  is  fond  of  calling 
her,  never  loses  an  opportunity  of  studying  and  succeeding.  This 
popular  actress  has  arranged  a  capital  matinee  at  the  Adelphi,  on  July 
the  9th.  Mrs.  Bernard-Beere  and  Mr.  Dion  Boucicault  will  appear  in 
that  charming  little  play,  “  Kerry,”  and  afterwards  we  are  to  have 
“  The  School  for  Scandal  ”  admirably  cast.  Bor  instance,  Mr.  Hermann 
Yezin  will  be  Sir  Peter;  Mr.  Charles  Warner,  Charles  Surface;  Mr. 
Bernandez,  Joseph  Surface ;  and,  naturally,  Mrs.  Bernard-Beere  as  Lady 
Teazle,  for  she  has  made  the  part  her  own.  I  should  not  be  surprised  if 
Mrs.  Beere  were  the  heroine  in  Mr.  Dion  Boucicault’s  new  drama. 


The  Hampstead  Amateur  Dramatic  Society  gave  an  invitation  per¬ 
formance  at  St.  George’s  Hall  on  June  11th,  when  “  Match-making  ”  and 
“  The  Lady  of  Lyons”  were  played  before  a  very  large  audience.  In  “The 
Lady  of  Lyons,”  Mr.  Mark  Keogh  gave  a  very  promising  performance 
of  Claude  Melnotte.  His  heart  is  evidently  in  his  work,  and  he  is  very 
clearly  a  young  man  of  very  superior  education  and  of  a  high  order  of 
intelligence.  If  I  mistake  not  Mr.  Keogh  is  an  ardent  playgoer  and  a 
careful  student  of  the  stage  in  all  its  details.  He  was  well  supported 
by  Mr.  W.  B.  Pankhurst  and  Mr.  H.  Bollit,  and  fairly  by  Messrs. 
W.  T.  Pugh,  A.  Bowney,  B.  Hoblyn,  B.  Macey,  B.  Walford,  H.  Evans, 
L.  Harley,  and  C.  Stephens ;  Miss  Louise  Dalby  and  Miss  Kate  Hodson. 
Miss  Ada  Lester,  a  clever  actress  not  often  seen  now  in  London,  was  very 
successful  as  Pauline.  - 


The  Kaleidoscope  Dramatic  Company  played  “  Deaf  as  a  Post  ”  and 
“Weak  Woman,”  on  June  15th,  at  the  Greenwich  Theatre,  which  was 
very  prettily  decorated  for  the  occasion.  In  Mr.  Byron’s  comedy 
Mr.  B.  Upton  was  Captain  Ginger.  In  the  last  number  of  this  magazine 
I  noticed  Mr.  Upton’s  acting  in  the  same  character  with  another  club, 
and  on  this,  as  on  the  former  occasion,  he  played  the  part  well.  Other 
characters  were  sustained  by  Messrs.  H.  Warburton,  C.  J.  Brown,  C.  B. 
Horton,  P.  Thorn,  and  Pleming;  Mrs.  He  whey,  Miss  M.  Mildmay,  and 
Miss  E.  Bothsay.  Ihere  was  a  very  large  audience  present  at  the  enter¬ 
tainment,  which  was  given  in  connection  with  the  Greenwich  Conservative 
Association. 

A  grand  Catholic  bazaar  is  shortly  to  be  held  in  Leeds  under 
distinguished  patronage.  Amongst  other  entertainments  will  be  a  new 
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and  original  comic  operetta,  the  libretto  of  which  is  to  be  written  by 
Mr.  F.  W.  Broughton ;  and  the  score  by  the  Rev.  James  F.  Downes,  of 
St.  Anne’s  Cathedral.  Mrs.  Emily  Clarke  and  Miss  Mary  Dinon,  ladies 
of  exceptional  amateur  ability,  will  undertake  the  principal  female  parts, 
and  be  supported  by  the  leading  members  of  the  cathedral  choir. 


Upon  Mr;  Charles  Wyndham’s  commission,  Mr.  F.  W.  Broughton  is 
writing  a  new  three-act  comedy,  which  will  probably  be  produced  in 
London  during  the  autumn.  Miss  Eastlake  is  to  sustain  the  leading 
character. 


A  pleasant  little  volume  of  verses  called  “Follies  and  Fancies,”  and 
written  by  Mr.  Horace  Lennard  (the  “  Melancholy  Jaques  ”  of  Society) 
has  just  been  published.  The  lines  addressed  to  Madame  Modjeska  will 
be  read  with  interest  by  those  concerned  in  matters  theatrical. 


Mr.  E.  H.  Brooke,  in  his  management  of  Sadler’s  Wells,  does  not 
intend  to  run  the  risk  that  of  necessity  attends  the  production  of  new 
plays.  Presumably  he  knows  the  audience  he  has  to  entertain,  and  “  The 
Colleen  Bawn,”  “The  Willow  Copse,”  “Hunted  Down,”  “Joan”  (Mr. 
Charles  Reade’s  version  of  “That  Lass  o’  Lowrie’s”),  have  already  been 
settled  upon  for  revival.  Miss  Rose  Leclercq  is  engaged  for  the  leading 
female  parts. 

Unfortunately  The  Theatre  will  have  gone  to  press  before  a  special 
performance  takes  place  at  the  Imperial  Theatre  for  the  benefit  of 
Mr.  Coe,  well-known  as  a  valuable  and  respected  member  of  the  old 
Haymarket  company,  and  one  of  our  best  and  most  successful  dramatic 
instructors.  On  this  occasion  will  be  performed,  “  White  and  Brown,” 
a  mock  minuet  and  dance,  and  “The  Serious  Family;”  and  several  of 
Mr.  Coe’s  most  promising  pupils  will  appear.  Amongst  them  I  hear  a 
great  deal  of  Miss  Canning,  and  actresses  are  nowadays  so  scarce,  that  I 
hope  the  favourable  reports  of  this  clever  lady  are  well  founded. 


There  is  to  be  a  grand  amateur  representation  of  “Romeo  and  Juliet,” 
at  the  Imperial  Theatre,  on  July  6th,  7th,  8th,  and  9th,  and  it  is  to  be 
given  by  some  members  of  the  now  celebrated  Oxford  Agamemnon 
Company,  assisted  by  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  note  and  influence.  I  am 
delighted  to  hear  that  the  Juliet  on  this  occasion  will  be  Miss  Rosa 
Kenney,  the  daughter  of  Charles  Lamb  Kenney,  journalist  and  wit,  a 
young  lady  who  has  already  made  a  fair  and  promising  start  in  the 
profession  to  which  she  is  devoted.  Miss  Rosa  Kenney  has  been  hard 
at  work,  and  her  success,  which  must  come  at  last  to  those  of  energy  and 
determination,  will  be  as  welcome  to  the  public  as  to  her  clever  father’s 
literary  friends. 
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All  sorts  and  conditions  of  playgoers  will  regret  the  departure  of 
Madame  Helena  Modjeska.  The  English  people  took  to  this  clever 
Polish  lady  directly  she  came  amongst  us ;  she  soon  somehow  became 
one  of  the  artistic  brotherhood,  and  all  who  are  influenced  by  refinement 
and  grace  of  style  will  assuredly  miss  her  from  our  midst.  Whatever 
Madame  Modjeska  touched  she  unconsciously  beautified.  She  seemed 
to  look  for  the  ideal  in  all  that  she  undertook.  Ho  matter  what  character 
it  was — the  erring  lady  of  the  camellias  or  the  capricious  Adrienne 
Leeouvreur — the  personation  drifted  into  a  gentlewoman.  Madame 
Modjeska  can,  in  fact,  be  nothing  else.  She  never  accentuated  the 
feverish  passions  of  life  so  as  to  show  what  Swinburne  has  called  “  the 
roses  and  rapture  of  vice ;  ”  she  ever  preferred  the  “  lilies  and  languor 
of  virtue  ;  ”  and  whilst  Madame  Modjeska  acted  the  audience  forgot  that 
Heartsease  had  sinned  or  Adrienne  loved  not  wisely,  but  too  well.  Every 
<r  actress  has  a  defined  style.  Madame  Modjeska’s  is  the  spiritual ;  and 
amidst  her  many  successes  and  often  brilliant  moments,  her  playfulness,, 
her  childlike  artificiality,  and  her  very  elaborate  and  highly-studied  death 
scenes,  amidst  her  mad  moments  and  despairing  utterances,  I  think  I 
shall  remember  her  best  as  the  shriven  Mary  Stuart,  crucifix  in  hand, 
walking  with  a  holy  and  seraphic  smile  to  her  death.  This  was  indeed 
a  moment  of  inspiration.  This  particular  actress  could  feel  here  what 
few  other  actresses  could  suggest.  Already  the  deeply  injured  Queen  was 
half-way  to  heaven.  The  gates  of  paradise  were  opened  to  her,  and  she 
already  seemed  to  gaze  upon  the  fulness  of  joy.  I  am  bold  enough  to 
say  that  it  must  be  in  Madame  Modjeska’s  nature  to  appreciate  an  end 
so  pure  and  beautiful  as  this,  just  as  it  is  in  the  nature  of  other  actresses 
to  be  inspired  with  the  sense  of  more  earthly  joys.  Some  are  inspired 
most  deeply  by  love,  others  by  the  blessings  of  maternity.  The  art  of 
Madame  Modjeska  is  best  shown  when  the  soft  organ  plays,  the  requiem 
is  chanted,  and  a  martyr  woman  full  of  faith  and  hope  and  love  has 
ended  her  career  on  earth  before  she  has  passed  through  the  valley  of 
deep  shadows,  and  entered  into  an  eternal  and  unspeakable  rest. 


A  special  compliment  has  been  paid  to  Madame  Modjeska  by  the 
concourse  of  art  that  is  to  assemble  on  the  occasion  of  her  benefit  at  the 
Piincess  s  .theatre  on  Tuesday  morning,  June  the  28th.  The  lady  herself 
will  rim  through  the  best  scenes  in  most  of  the  plays  in  which  she  has 
appeared.  Mdlle.  Sarah  Lernhardt,  to  the  intense  delight  of  her  admirers, 
has  promised  to  appear  with  Mdlle.  Tessandier  in  that  delicious  poetic 
duet  by  the  poet  4  rangois  Coppee,  called  “  Le  Passant,”  recited  by 
Eernhardt  at  the  Odeon  long  before  she  went  to  the  Eran^ais,  and,  in 
addition  to  this,  the  first  artists  in  London  have  promised  their  assistance. 
Henry  Irving,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ivendal,  Miss  Ellen  Terry,  Mr.  J.  L.  Toole, 
Mr.  Wilson  Barrett,  etc.,  etc.,  will  all  appear,  and  surely  so  remarkable  a 
gathering  has  seldom  been  found  even  in  these  days  of  brilliant  surprises. 
I  hear  that  seats  are  at  a  premium,  and,  as  the  auctioneers  say,  it  is  a 
chance  that  will  never  occur  again. 
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Miss  Wallis  lias  more  than  fulfilled  the  anticipations  made  of  her 
successful  future  some  years  ago  when  this  clever  and  sympathetic  lady 
appeared  in  “Amos  Clarke,”  by  Watts  Phillips,  and  “Cromwell,”  by 
Colonel  Bates  Richards.  ■  Ever  earnest,  undeniably  industrious,  and  ex¬ 
tremely  intelligent,  Miss  Wallis  just  concludes  a  most  instructive 
engagement  at  the  Olympic,  where  she  has  appeared  in  a  round  of  her 
favourite  characters,  prominent  amongst  which  have  been  “  bTinon,”  by 
Mr.  Wills,  in  a  thoroughly  revived  and  improved  form,  and  Margaret 
Elmore,  in  that  too  often  neglected  play,  “  Love’s  Sacrifice,”  which  I  am 
delighted  to  see  revived.  I  don’t  suppose  it  has  been  played  in  London 
since  Mr.  Barry  Sullivan  produced  it  at  the  Holborn  during  a  memorable 
management,  when  the  public  strangely  neglected  to  appreciate  a  series  of 
admirably -acted  plays.  “The  Gamester”  and  “Love’s  Sacrifice  ”  were 
two  of  the  best,  and  cannot  have  been  forgotten  by  those  who  then 
saw  them. 


“Sarah  Bernhardt,”  writes  a  critic,  “is  playing  this  season  better  than 
she  has  ever  played  before.  The  strangeness  has  worn  off,  she  has  grown 
accustomed  to  the  apparent  coldness  of  our  audiences,  and  she  throws  her 
whole  heart  and  soul  into  her  work.  In  the  hands  of  this  remarkable- 
artist,  as  has  been  before  observed,  the  play  of  ‘  Lrou-Lrou  ’  assumes  an 
almost  tragic  phase  that  had  hitherto  been  denied  to  it.  The  acting  is  so 
true  and  natural  that  this  story  of  woman’s  failure  and  frivolity  acquires 
a  very  terrible  meaning.  The  contemplation  of  Gilberte  changing  from 
frivolity  to  falseness,  from  prettiness  to  passion,  is  almost  painful  in  its 
grim  reality.  It  is  a  lesson  that  makes  one  shudder  now  that  the  woman 
with  her  bared  heart  and  nature  is  presented.  Mdlle.  Sarah  Bernhardt 
takes  her  own  view  of  the  character,  and  scorns  imitation.  Her  tem¬ 
perament  is  too  impetuous  and  her  manner  too  rapid  to  linger  long  on  the 
lighter  comedy  scenes,  which  have  their  appointed  place,  but  are  not  all- 
important.  The  actress,  from  the  quickness  of  her  delivery  and  the 
rapidity  of  her  utterance,  by  look,  tone,  and  gesture,  seems  to  say  as 
clearly  as  possible  that  she  has  that  within  her  and  a  reserve  of  force 
which  shall  surpass  the  mere  gaiety  of  the  spoiled  child  or  the  frivolity  of 
the  petted  woman.” 


The  chance  for  the  new  “Lrou-Lrou  ”  conies  with  the  third  act,  when 
from  the  moment  that  Gilberte,  aroused  to  the  horror  of  her  position, 
sits  rocking  her  misery  and  wretchedness,  feeding  upon  her  heart  and  her 
evil  passions,  and  longing  for  a  counsellor,  to  the  time  when  the  crash 
comes,  and  the  storm-tossed  woman  rushes  from  her  abandoned  and 
ruined  home,  there  is  not  an  instant  in  which  the  audience  is  not  spell¬ 
bound  by  a  magnetic  force  and  influence.  Hever  before  has  this  scene 
been  played  so  well,  with  such  terrible  truth  and  with  so  much  des¬ 
peration  of  intensity.  Riveted  attention  could  scarcely  be  maintained 
any  longer,  and  when  the  memorable  exit  came,  applause  thoroughly 
genuine,  rained  down  from  all  parts  of  the  house.  There  is  great  and 
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noticeable  improvement  in  the  saddened  fourth  act,  where  guilty  wife 
and  injured  husband  are  brought  face  to  face,  and  the  death  scene  is 
entirely  changed  and  vastly  for  the  better.  For  mingled  wilfulness, 
capriciousness,  passion,  and  pathos,  Mdlle.  Sarah  Bernhardt  has  given  us 
few  better  things  than  her  Gilberte,  in  “  Frou-Frou.”  Elsewhere  there 
may  be  finer  moments,  as,  for  instance,  the  despair  when  the  letter  is 
written  in  “  La  Dame  aux  Camelias,”  but,  Avhen  once  the  actress  touches 
the  tragic  stop  in  “  Frou-Frou,”  nothing  could  be  more  consistent,  true, 
or  natural.  It  all  ceases  to  be  acting,  and  we  see  before  us  a  woman 
frenzied  with  jealousy  of  her  own  manufacture — an  unhappy  creature 
wrecked  by  the  ruin  she  has  created.  Everyone  must  pity  Frou-Frou  ; 
she  is  a  picture  of  woman’s  frailty  and  misery. 


On  June  11,  1881,  Sarah  Bernhardt  played  Marguerite  in  “  La  Dame 
aux  Camelias,”  for  the  first  time  in  Europe.  The  play,  hitherto  forbidden 
by  the  censor,  was  now  permitted  to  be  played  almost  in  its  original 
form.  Of  the  performance  in  its  finest  scene  the  following  description 
has  appeared  : 

“  But  it  was  not  until  the  great  scene  between  old  Duval  and 
Marguerite,  when  the  father  breaks  in  upon  the  joy  of  an  isolated  and 
idyllic  existence,  that  the  actress  won  without  hesitation  the  applause 
which  was  reserved  for  her,  and  acted  as  she  has  seldom  done  before. 
Here,  indeed,  she  had  an  actor  to  assist  her,  for  Landrol  was  the  gray¬ 
haired  father  who  comes  to  beg  this  dying  woman  to  give  up  the  man  of 
her  choice  and  of  her  heart.  From  first  to  last  the  scene  was  magnifi¬ 
cently  played,  with  all  those  waves  and  currents  and  changes  of  conflict¬ 
ing  emotion  of  which  Sarah  Bernhardt  is  such  a  complete  mistress. 
This  new  Marguerite  Gauthier  could  not  be  a  creation ;  but  she  was  a 
revelation,  as  was  her  gifted  predecessor,  Madame  Doche.  The  love  was 
real  love ;  the  tears  true  tears.  The  effect  upon  the  audience  was  instan¬ 
taneous.  They  were  conquered  in  spite  of  themselves.  Seldom  has 
the  artist  done  anything  finer  than  the  mixed  indignation  and  pleading, 
when  old  Duval,  in  an  authoritative  tone  says,  ‘  II  le  faut !  ’  Quick  as 
lightning  comes  the  response,  poured  out  with  passion  and  pleading. 
The  words  went  straight  to  the  sensibilities  of  the  audience.  *  Jamais  ! 
Vous  ne  savez  done  pas  comme  nous  nous  aimonsl  Yous  ne  savez  done 
pas  que  je  n’ai  ni  amis,  ni  parents,  ni  famille ;  qu’en  me  pardonnant  il 
m’a  jure  d’etre  tout  cela  pour  moi,  et  que  j’ai  enferme  ma  vie  dans  la 
siennel  A  ous  ne  savez  done  pas,  enfin,  qui  je  suis  atteinte  d’unemaladie 
mortelle,  que  je  n’ai  que  quelques  annees  a  vivrel  Quitter  Armand, 
monsieur  !  autant  me  tuer  tout  de  suite.’  No  doubt  all  this  is  in  the 
minds  of  many  the  very  bathos  of  sickly  sentiment  ;  but  from  the  lips  of 
such  a  woman  it  is  at  least  natural,  and  with  the  art  of  such  an  actress  it 
is  unquestionably  moving. 


“  But  perhaps  the  agony  of  the  distracted  creature,  when  the  old  father 
has  gone  and  Marguerite  writes  the  farewell  letter  to  her  lover,  was  the 
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finest  moment  in  the  acting  of  Sarah  Bernhardt.  The  face  and  features 
appeared  to  he  quite  swollen  and  distorted  with  emotion.  Grief  had 
changed  the  look  of  the  woman,  and  the  conformation  of  her  countenance. 
She  was  struggling  to  hear  up  against  the  blow  and  he  brave  ;  she  kept 
back  her  sobs,  clutched  at  her  dress  as  if  the  thin  fingers  would  pierce  the 
material ;  and  when  nervous  strength  would  hear  up  no  longer  there 
came  a  cry  that  rang  through  the  house  and  told  its  true  tale.  Then 
again  one  of  those  wonderful  and  rapid  changes  set  in  with  the  entry  of 
Armand  upon  the  scene,  and  the  farewell  was  at  once  so  delicate  and 
touching,  such  a  mixture  of  forced  gaiety  and  profound  despair,  that  it 
was  spoiled  in  its  conclusion  by  the  applause  that  came  too  quick  to  he 
restrained.  The  actress  Avas  called  again  and  again,  and  shouts  of 
‘  Seule  !  Seule  !  ’  shoAved  that  the  success  was  hers  and  hers  alone.” 


A  charming  hook  has  been  sent  me  that  serves  a  double  purpose — 
interesting  reading  and  a  Avork  of  reference.  It  is  called  “  The  Lyrical 
Drama  ”  (Allen  and  Co.,  Waterloo  Place),  and  consists  of  various  collected 
essays  by  Mr.  H.  Sutherland  EdAvards,  on  subjects,  composers,  and 
executants  of  modern  opera.  There  is  no  need  for  me  to  tell  our  readers 
A\7hat  a  delightful  style  is  possessed  by  this  author,  or  Avhat  a  vast  ac¬ 
quaintance  he  has  Avith  this  subject.  Mr.  Sutherland  Edwards  is  an 
authority,  and  yet  he  never  assumes  the  airs  of  a  pedant.  To  improve 
matters,  the  book  is  furnished  with  an  excellent  index,  which  considerably 
enhances  its  value.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  history  of  modern  opera. 


The  last  performance  this  season  of  the  Roscius  Dramatic  Club  AAras 
given  at  Ladbroke  Hall  on  May  23rd.  The  pieces  played  Avere  a 
comedietta  “One  of  You  Must  Marry,”  and,  for  the  first  time,  an  original 
drama  in  three  acts,  called  “  Mary  Marston,”  by  Messrs.  Edwin  F.  and 
Percy  F.  Marshall.  “  One  of  You  Must  Marry”  Avas  very  well  acted  by 
bliss  Rose  Murray,  Mr.  Chetwynd-Stapylton,  and  Mr.  Percy  F.  Marshall. 
Mr.  Percy  Marshall  is  a  really  clever  actor  of  light  comedy ;  and  to  light 
comedy  I  think  he  Avill  do  well  to  devote  himself  altogether.  Such  a  part 
as  Ernest  LaAvrence  in  the  play,  of  which  he  is  part-author,  is,  hoAvever, 
hardly  suited  to  his  style.  I  am  sorry  that  the  neAv  drama  “  Mary  Marston  ” 
cannot  he  pronounced  a  success.  It  has  too  little  action,  and  far  too  much 
dialogue ;  and  the  last  act  is  Aveak  in  the  extreme.  Last  acts,  I  am  aAvare, 
have  a  trick  of  being  Aveak ;  but  the  third  act  of  “  Mary  Marston  ” 
is  exceptionably  feeble.  The  piece,  however,  gave  an  opportunity  for 
some  good  acting  to  Mr.  EdAvin  Marshall,  and  Mr.  Arthur  Eenwicke  ; 
both  played  very  Avelh  Mr.  Eemvicke,  I  believe,  belongs  to  the  dramatic 
profession,  and  has  lately  been  engaged  at  the  Strand  Theatre.  The 
Messrs.  Marshall,  Mr.  ChetAvynd-Stapylton,  and  Miss  Murray  are 
amateurs  of  decided  ability. 
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Mr.  Dion  Boncicault  has  arranged  to  give  a  series  of  performances  at 
tiie  Crystal  Palace,  and  has  engaged  a  special  company  for  the  purpose. 
These  Crystal  Palace  performances,  so  far  as  the  audiences  are  concerned, 
are  noteworthy  examples  of  the  eccentricity  of  modern  thought.  They 
are  attended  by  thousands  of  persons  every  year  who  have  a  puritanical 
hatred  of  the  stage  ;  hy  people  who  preach  against  the  theatre  and  rave 
at  its  iniquity  ;  hy  the  self-righteous  who  disagree  with  Currer  Bell  and 
believe  it  to  be  religion  ;  but  who  console  their  consciences  with  the  reflec¬ 
tion  that  when  they  go  to  the  Crystal  Palace  they  do  not  go  inside  a 
theatre.  They  see  and  enjoy  plays,  but  they  are  saved  from  the  contamina¬ 
tion  of  the  building.  This  curious  crux  in  the  human  mind  has  brought  the 
Crystal  Palace  directors  into  somewhat  of  a  dilemma.  Having  what  is 
virtually  a  theatre  under  the  roof  of  the  Crystal  Palace,  it  is  necessary  to 
pay  enormously  heavy  premiums  for  insurance  on  the  whole  building. 
The  obvious  way  out  of  the  difficulty  would  be  to  build  a  theatre  outside 
the  Crystal  Palace,  but  connected  with  it.  This  has  no  doubt  occurred 
to  the  directors.  But  it  is  just  possible  that  were  this  done  the  self- 
righteous  would  gather  up  their  sacred  skirts  and  pray  to  be  delivered 
from  the  contamination  of  a  play-house.  In  fact,  the  plays  that  are  con¬ 
sidered  harmless  and  edifying  under  a  glass  roof  would  be  deemed  soul- 
destroying  in  a  brick  building  a  stone’s  throw  away.  The  same  abnormal 
process  of  reasoning  is  encouraged  by  such  as  see  and  enjoy  plays — for 
they  are  plays — at  the  German  Heeds’,  at  the  top  of  Ilegent  Street,  but 
would  blush  scarlet  at  the  thought  of  visiting  a  theatre  at  the  bottom  of 
this  popular  thoroughfare. 

The  protest  of  Charlotte  Bronte  against  Pharisaism  cannot  be  too 
often  quoted.  It  occurs  in  the  preface  to  the  second  edition  of  “  Jane 
Eyre,”  which  is  a  noble  dedication  to  Mr.  Thackeray.  “  To  that  class  in 
whose  eyes  whatever  is  unusual  is  wrong ;  whose  ears  detect  in  each 
protest  against  bigotry — that  parent  of  crime — an  insult  to  piety,  that 
regard  of  God  on  earth  I  Avould  suggest  to  our  doubters  certain  obvious 
distinctions.  I  would  remind  them  of  certain  simple  truths.  Conven¬ 
tionality  is  not  morality ;  self-righteousness  is  not  religion.  To  attack 
the  first  is  not  to  assail  the  last ;  to  pluck  the  mask  from  the  face  of  the 
Pharisee  is  not  to  lift  an  impious  hand  to  the  crown  of  thorns.  These 
things  and  deeds  are  diametrically  opposed ;  they  are  as  distinct  as  vice 
and  virtue.”  Such  burning  words  as  these  should  never  be  forgotten 
whenever  it  is  needed  to  defend  the  stage  from  the  attacks  of  calumny 
and  narrowmindedness. 


“The  Steeple  Chase”  and  “Camilla’s  Husband”  were  acted  by  the 
Owl  Dramatic  Society  at  Myddleton  Hall  on  May  28th,  the  performance 
being  the  last  of  the  third  season  of  this  club.  Considering  how  very 
small  the  stage  at  Myddleton  Hall  is,  it  was  altogether  a  mistake  to 
attempt  to  play  such  a  piece  as  “  Camilla’s  Husband  ”  there.  I  cannot 
praise  the  performance ;  but  I  may  add  that  it  is  the  only  one  of  this 
club’s  at  which  I  have  ever  been  present,  and  I  should  be  sorry  to  judge 
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the  acting  of  the  members  merely  by  what  I  saw  on  this  occasion.  The 
principal  parts  in  Mr.  Watts  Phillips’s  drama  were  sustained  by  Messrs. 
H.  J.  W.  Bartlett,  Prank  Hole,  E.  Wilson,  F.  Greyhound,  Cyril  Kingsley, 
S.  J.  W.  Barrett,  H.  Belding,  Frank  Wilnes,  A.  H.  Davenport,  W.  M. 
Colting,  F.  Moore,  and  B.  Y.  Hughes;  Misses  Grace  O’Ralley,  M. 
Ward,  Rose  Bouverie,  E.  Miller,  and  Ella  Stirling. 


An  amiable  correspondent  writes  to  us  as  follows  about  Mr.  Brandram’s. 
second  appearance  in  the  Temple': 

“On  the  10th  of  June  Middle  Temple  Hall  again  honoured  the  memory 
of  the  great  poet  who  once  upon  a  time  graced  it  with  his  presence  in 
propria  persona,  and  did  so  now  in  spirit.  Mr.  Brandram’s  reading  of 
4  Twelfth  Right  ’  last  year  was  too  great  an  artistic  success  and  intel¬ 
lectual  treat  not  to  be  renewed.  On  this  occasion  he  favoured  his 
audience  with  a  recitation  of  ‘A  Midsummer  Right’s  Dream,’  intro¬ 
ducing  all  the  incidental  music  by  Mendelssohn,  admirably  rendered  by 
Miss  de  Fonblanque,  Miss  Beevor,  Mr.  Lewis  Thomas,  and  the  Temple 
Church  Choir,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Hopkins,  who  ought  to  be 
congratulated,  en  passant,  for  having  secured  such  an  exquisite  voice  as 
that  of  young  Lewis.  Miss  de  Fonblanque  has  a  sweet  voice  and  a  sweeter 
presence  ;  her  singing  throughout  was  charming,  but  especially  pleasing 
was  4  Little  Western  Flower.’  It  would  be  an  empty  compliment  to 
praise  Mr.  Brandram  for  his  wonderful  memory  or  excellent  voice  ;  these 
are  gifts  of  nature,  but  Mr.  Brandram  has  talent  which  he  owes  to 
himself.  He  has  a  good  clear  elocution,  and  his  fine  intelligent  face 
underlines  the  meaning  of  the  words  by  its  varied  expression.  He  has  a 
strong  comic  vein,  always  kept  within  the  bounds  of  good  taste  ;  and  the 
poetical  passages  are  beautifully  expressed.  In  short,  Mr.  Brandram  has 
the  one  great  gift — the  power  of  rivetting  the  attention  of  his  listeners ; 
and  such  an  audience  as  that  which  assembled  in  Middle  Temple  Hall  is 
not  easily  satisfied.  They  listened  in  unusual  silence,  and  when  the 
evening  was  over  it  all  seemed  too  short.  It  is  to  be  hoped  these 
readings  will  be  annual.  The  Temple  is  fortunate  in  having  such  an 
interpreter  of  our  great  Shakespeare. 


An  entertainment  was  given  on  June  4th,  at  St.  George’s  Hall,  on 
behalf  of  the  Royal  Orthopaedic  Hospital.  The  musical  comedietta, 
44  Monsieur  Jacques,”  was  played  by  Messrs.  T.  E.  Stephenson,  Isidore  E. 
Clifford,  and  Fred  W.  Morris ;  Miss  B.  Bristow,  and  Miss  Florence 
Dysart.  A  small  concert  followed,  and  the  performance  concluded  with 
the  one-act  comedy  by  Dr.  Westland  Marston,  called  44  A  Hard  Struggle.” 
In  this,  Mr.  T.  E.  Stephenson,  Mr.  Isidore  E.  Clifford,  and  Miss  Florence 
Worth,  all  acted  well;  and  the  character  of  a  bright  and  precocious 
young  lady,  the  niece  of  the  heroine,  Avas  very  prettily  played  by  Miss 
Rose  Rorreys,  Avliose  acting  on  this  occasion  deserves  high  praise.  A 
better  performance  of  the  part  could  hardly  be  given. 
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Death  has  released  my  good  old  friend  William  Belford  from  his 
many  sufferings,  and  now  he  is  at  peace.  He  died  recently  at  Brighton, 
surrounded  by  every  possible  form  of  affection  and  solicitude,  and  re¬ 
lieved  from  necessity  through  the  generous  kindness  of  the  public,  who 
gave  a  bumper  benefit  to  the  good  fellow  who  was  the  soul  of  honour 
and  whose  hand  in  better  days  was  always  in  his  pocket  to  relieve  his 
ailing  or  unfortunate  brethren.  When  I  was  a  hoy  at  school  Belford 
was  a  favourite  actor  at  Sadler’s  Wells,  under  the  famous  Phelps  and 
Greenwood  management,  and  when  I  came  to  work  in  London  he  was  at 
the  Strand  Theatre,  the  acknowledged  hero  of  light  comedy.  At  the 
Arundel  Club  I  first  made  his  cheery  acquaintance,  and  he  was  certainly 
one  of  the  best  raconteurs  that  I  ever  met  even  in  that  brilliant  society, 
which  then  classed  among  its  members  H.  J.  Byron,  Thomas  Robertson, 
Leicester  Buckingham,  E.  L.  Blanchard,  Charles  Coleman,  George  Bose, 
and  J.  V.  Bridgeman.  His  society  was  so  fascinating,  and  his  stories  so 
good,  that  I  fear  we  many  of  us  turned  night  into  day  at  the  old  club,  but 
no  one  was  the  worse  from  listening  to  Belford’s  stories.  And  then  in 
summer-time  there  was  ever  a  welcome  for  us  all  down  at  Gravesend, 
and  many  a  walk  we  have  taken  together,  E.  L.  Blanchard  leading,  over 
the  Kentish  hills  and  meadows,  when  in  some  quiet  old  inn  garden 
Belford  would  bring  out  a  store  of  primitive  botany,  and  show  us  how 
well  he  understood  the  characteristics  and  eccentricities  of  a  rustic 
population.  He  was  a  famous  hand  at  chaff,  but  never  cruel ;  in  fact, 
a  companion  such  as  one  seldom  meets,  but,  once  found,  very  sincerely 
appreciated.  William  Belford  is  buried  at  Brighton,  where  he  resided 
during  his  last  and  fatal  illness. 


Readers  of  “  Blackwood  ”  will  remember  rvith  pleasure  the  clever 
Dialogues  by  Mr.  Julian  Sturgis  which  appeared  in  that  magazine  some 
time  back,  Jnd  which  have  since  been  re-published  in  a  book  bearing 
the  title  “  Little  Comedies.”  It  is  probable  that  the  author  of  “  Little 
Comedies  ”  did  not  write  them  with  any  view  to  their  being  represented 
on  the  stage.  Many  people  who  had  read  them  were  surprised  to  hear 
that  an  attempt  was  to  be  made  to  act  one  of  them.  The  attempt  has 
been  made,  and  has  certainly  not  failed.  “  Picking  up  the  Pieces  ”  was 
played  on  May  20th  and  21st  at  Bedford  Park,  and  again  on  June  7th 
at  St.  Andrew’s  Hall,  Newman  Street  j  and  on  each  occasion  with 
decided  success.  “  lhe  Little  Comedy”  was  rehearsed  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  Edward  Hastings,  of  the  Haymarket  Theatre ;  and  to  his  stage- 
management  and  suggestions  as  to  “  business,”  the  performers  have 
unquestionably  been  greatly  indebted.  But  whilst  they  owe  not  a  little 
to  Mr.  Hastings,  Captain  and  Mrs.  Clark  may  certainly  take  credit  to 
themselves  for  much  of  the  success  attained.  Their  acting  was  excellent. 
I  was  much  struck  some  time  ago  at  Bedford  Park  with  Captain  Perceval 
Clark’s  admirable  delivery  of  the  dialogue  in  one  of  Air.  Theyre  Smith’s 
comediettas ;  and  this  impression  was  strengthened  by  his  performance 
in  “The  Little  Comedy.”  His  emphasis  was  always  correct,  and  he 
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never  missed  a  point.  Mrs.  Clark,  too,  played  exceedingly  well  as  the 
heroine  of  “Picking  up  the  Pieces;”  and  both  these  clever  amateurs  may 
he  congratulated  on  having  hit  on  so  pretty  a  little  piece,  and  one  to 
which  they  are  so  well  able  to  do  justice. 


My  good  friend  F.  D.,  the  Cambridge  scholar,  has  now  rendered  into 
most  elegant  Greek  Miss  Terry’s  song  in  “The  Belle’s  Stratagem,” 
“  Where  are  you  going  to,  my  pretty  Maid,”  etc.  etc.  : 

’SI  itch,  ttol  7 Tore,  7 rot,  Ka\r],  nod'  epnees ; 
a>  Tap,  elef)’,  i va  raa-de  [3ovs  apeXyco. 
perci  erov  8’  iaereis  p  levae ; 
epne  yap,  d>yci6’,  einep,  <piXop  el  roSe. 

dp’ ,  d>  7rat,  erv  deXeis  epo't  yapeierBai ; 
d)  Tcip,  ec  (piXop  icrTL,  crot  yapovpai. 
tl  8’  e^ovcra  TrXovrels  erv,  ko.Xt]  ; 

KaXXos  eyovcra  ttXovtco  povov,  d>  <plXe. 

ovkovv  prjTTOTe,  7T ai  KaXp,  ere  yrjpco- 
ovk  eycoye,  cr d(p’  ’Icrdi,  prj  ere  yr)pa>. 
arrid’,  a>  peX’,  eirv  ,  is  Kopaieas • 
tls  ere  7 tot  7](-iG>erev  Tode  drj  rroielp  ; 

To  this  the  author  appends  the  following  note,  interesting  to  all 
scholars : 

The  metre,  the  same  as  that  of  the  famous  ’E v  pvprov  nXadl  to 
c popperco ,  (faiXTad’  cApp.o8ios  k  ’ ApcerToyeiTcov,  seems  to  have  been  a  favourite 
one  with  the  writers  of  Greek  scolia.  I  have  discarded,  so  far  as  possible,  the 
repeated  lines,  on  the  ground  that  such  repetition  is  foreign  to  the  Greek 
manner.  Throughout  I  have  been  careful  to  avoid  any  doubtful  rhythm. 
In  line  7  I  felt  uncertain  about  the  use  of  an  adjective  by  itself  in  the 
vocative  without  «  preceding,  and  so  referred  to  Aristophanes,  as  the  best 
authority  for  a  colloquial  style.  Turning  to  the  Ecclesiazuste,  I  found  in 
166  bverTpve,  in  190  TaXaiva  (where,  as  here,  nom.  and  voc.  are  identical  in 
form),  and,  rather  strangely,  in  964  cplXovol  a  woman,  and  so  in  970  epiXTarop, 
all  vocatives  without  the  d>. 


It  was  impossible  at  St.  George’s  Hall,  on  June  9th,  after  listening  to 
the  well-chosen  words  in  which  Mr.  Edmund  Eoutledge,  on  behalf  of  the 
Strolling  Players,  reviewed  the  past  season,  and  then  bade  farewell  to 
the  audience  until  November,  not  to  wish  success  to  a  club  so  evidently 
in  earnest  to  deserve  it.  The  pieces  played  on  this  occasion  were  “  A 
Happy  Pair  ”  and  “  Time  and  The  Hour.”  Miss  Ffennell  deserves  a  word 
of  praise  for  her  acting  in  the  first.  In  “  Time  and  The  Hour  ”  Mr. 
Claude  Penley,  as  Sir  Philip  Deverell,  was  distinctly  good  in  the  first 
two  acts.  He  was  not  so  successful  in  the  third,  but  in  that  the  part  is 
certainly  a  very  trying  one  to  play.  Mr.  Louis  Rouse  showed  real 
humour  in  his  performance  of  Mr.  J.  Montgomery  Brown ;  Mrs.  Melton 
was  fairly  good  as  Mrs.  Montgomery  Brown;  and  Miss  Every  was  a 
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pleasant  Lucy  Fairfax.  Other  parts  were  filled  by  Messrs.  John 
Cuningham,  Frederick  Lacey,  Charles  Lamb,  Geo.  Gunn,  Reginald 
JLamfray,  D.  Glover,  Alfred  Paterson,  and  Edwin  Bousfield.  Miss  Zoe 
Bland  was  Marian  Beck.  Miss  Bland  is  one  of  those  amateur  ladies — 
the  number  being  necessarily,  though  unfortunately,  very  limited — who 
act,  not  on  special  occasions,  and  at  rare  intervals,  but  frequently  and 
with  many  different  clubs.  Her  services  are  in  constant  requisition,  and 
she  has  played  all  sorts  of  parts,  from  Betsy  Baker  to  Mirza  in  the 
“  Palace  of  Truth,”  and  from  Mrs.  Larkins  to  the  Queen  in  “  Hamlet,” 
Quarto  1603.  To  expect  her,  under  these  circumstances,  to  be  always  at 
her  best  would  be  absurd.  Mrs.  Crummies,  we  remember,  played  Juliet 
and  Helen  Macgregor,  and  danced  the  skipping-rope  hornpipe  between 
the  pieces.  She  was  also  capable  of  standing  on  her  head  on  the  butt-end 
of  a  spear,  surrounded  by  blazing  fireworks  ;  and  we  are  led  to  believe 
that  the  artistic  merit  of  all  these  performances  was  great,  and  was  equal. 
But  Mrs.  Crummies  was  a  lady  of  exceptional  versatility.  Miss  Bland 
is  essentially  an  actress — and  a  very  good  one — of  light  or  low  comedy, 
but  there  was  much  that  was  excellent  in  her  performance  of  Marian 
Beck,  though  the  character  is  not  one  in  which  she  appears  to  the  greatest 
advantage.  It  is  once  more  both  a  duty  and  a  pleasure  to  congratulate 
Mr.  Norfolk  Megone  on  the  admirable  playing  of  the  orchestra  under  his 
direction. 


Thus  does  Mr.  William  Winter,  the  most  graceful  and  incisive  of 
dramatic  reviewers  in  America,  discuss  the  relative  merits  of  Miss 
Genevieve  Ward  and  Miss  Rose  Coghlan  in  “  Forget  Me  Hot :  ” 

“  The  success  of  Miss  Ward  is  beyond  question  ;  and  it  is  of  a  most 
exceptional  character.  After  seeing  her  performance  of  Stephanie,  no  one 
can  feel  surprised  at  the  intrepid  and  determined  energy  with  which  she 
contested  Mr.  Wallack’s  infringement  upon  her  right  of  property  in  the  play 
of  ‘Forget  Me  Hot.’  To  her  the  opportunities  provided  by  the  character 
are  special,  peculiar,  unique,  and  of  absolutely  vital  import.  Ho  dramatic 
artist  was  ever  better  fitted  by  a  part  than  Miss  Ward  is  fitted  by  Stephanie ; 
and  no  other  actress  on  the  stage  of  to-day  could  act  it  as  well  as  she  does. 
Those  who  saw  ‘Forget  Me  Hot’  at  Wallack’s  Theatre  would  scarcely 
know  it  for  the  same  piece  on  seeing  Miss  Ward  as  its  heroine.  The 
skill  and  the  charm  of  Miss  Rose  Coghlan  are  not,  indeed,  forgotten,  and 
of  course  they  are  not  undervalued;  but.  as  Cardinal  Wolsey  remarks, 
‘  there’s  more  in’t  than  fair  visage.’  Miss  Coghlan’s  performance  of 
Stephanie  was  charming  for  its  piquancy,  and  for  its  volatile,  sensuous, 
mischievous  vitality.  Miss  Ward’s  performance  is  brilliant  with  intel¬ 
lectual  character,  beautiful  with  refinement,  nervous  and  steel-like  with 
indomitable  purpose  and  icy  glitter,  fearfully  intense  rvith  passion,  pain¬ 
fully  true  to  an  afflicting  ideal  of  reality,  and  at  last  splendidly  tragic. 
And  it  is  a  shining  example  of  ductile  and  various  art.  Such  a  work 
easily  takes  its  rank  among  the  great  achievements  of  the  contemporary 
stage.” 
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I  am  indebted,  writes  Miss  Gertrude  Carr  Davison,  for  this  interesting; 
memory  of  the  famous  actor  David  Garrick  to  Mr.  George  Willis’s 
“  Current  Uotes,”  published  many  years  ago  in  his  “  Monthly  Catalogue 
of  Eare  Books,”  now,  I  suppose,  long  out  of  print : 

Shakespeare  borrowed  largely  from  this  rich  storehouse  of  “  Pleasant 
Histories  and  Excellent  Hovels,  Tragicall  Matters,  and  other  Moral  1 
Argument,”  for  the  plots  of  his  dramas  or  the  enrichment  of  his  incidents  ; 
and  there  are  few  books  in  early  English  literature  so  attractive  in  their 
import  or  more  difficult  to  obtain  in  a  clean,  sound,  and  unexceptionable 
condition  than  these  volumes.  A  circumstance  which  adds  to  its  rarity, 
and  consequently  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  the  two  volumes,  either 
together  or  in  a  co-equal  condition,  is  the  fact  that  each  was  printed  at 
separate  times.  The  first  was  printed  in  1566,  again  in  1569,  and  again 
in  1575;  the  second  in  1567,  and  again  in  1580,  but  the  title  is  not 
dated.  The  Harleian  copy,  which  is  noticed  in  Oldy’s  catalogue  of  that 
superb — nay,  national — library  after  it  was  purchased  by  Thomas  Osborne, 
at  Gray’s  Inn  Gate  for  XI 3,000  (a  much  less  sum  than  had  been  expended 
on  the  binding  of  a  portion),  was  formed  of  the  editions,  vol.  i.  1575,  and 
vol.  ii.  1567  ;  the  binding  red  morocco,  with  richly  tooled  corners. 

Whether  Mr.  Hans  Stanley  was  the  purchaser  or  not  does  not  appear, 
but  he  presented  the  work  to  the  immortal  Garrick,  with  these  lines 
inscribed  on  the  fly  leaf  of  the  first  volume : 

From  these  dark  legends  of  a  barbarous  age, 

The  self-taught  Shakespeare  drew  his  tragic  page : 

From  each  faint  portrait,  each  imperfect  line, 

He  traced  Othello,  Juliet,  Cymbeline. 

His  milder  muse  succeeding  critics  foil’d  ; 

Fruitless  their  author  to  explain  they  toil’d. 

’Twa3  thine,  O  Garrick !  in  each  lofty  part, 

To  write  a  comment  in  the  anxious  heart ; 

By  skilful  accent,  gesture,  voice,  and  mien, 

To  show  the  beauties  of  each  rapt’rous  scene : 

What  he  to  Cynthio,  or  to  Boccace  ow’d, 

Thy  buskin  on  the  British  bard  bestow’d. 

Below  these  dedicatory  lines  Garrick,  thus  highly  complimented,  wrote : 

The  above  lines  were  written  by  Mr.  Hans  Stanley,  who  gave  me  this  book. 

D.  G. 

Upon  Mrs.  Garrick’s  decease  the  library  of  her  husband  was  dispersed 
by  public  auction,  when  this  copy  was  purchased  by  Mr.  Jolley  for 
£28  17s.  6d.,  and  on  the  16th  instant  was,  in  the  last  day’s  sale  of  his 
books,  purchased  by  Mr.  Lilly  for  £18. 


Does  anyone  know  that  Philadelphia  possesses  a  theatre  nearly  eighty 
years  old?  The  genial  and  accomplished  John  S.  Clarke  has  been  inter¬ 
viewed  on  the  subject  of  the  Old  Walnut  Street  Theatre,  Philadelphia, 
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and  tho  result  is  some  rare  information  for  the  scrap-hooks.  Says  the 
interviewer  to  Mr.  Clarke  : 

“You  are  the  owner  of  the  Walnut  and  Broad  Street  Theatres  in 
Philadelphia,  are  you  not  ?  ” 

“Yes.  I  am  engaged  in  rebuilding  the  Broad  Street,  which  when 
finished  will  he  called  ‘The  Lyceum.’  That  Old  Walnut  Street  Theatre 
has  quite  a  history.” 

“  Will  you  give  me  some  account  of  it  1  ” 

“  Cheerfully,  what  I  know.  It  is,  without  much  doubt,  the  oldest 
theatre  in  England  or  America,  with  the  possible  exception  of  Sadler’s 
Wells,  in  London,  the  date  of  erection  of  which  I  do  not  know  posi¬ 
tively.  The  Walnut  Street  Theatre  was  built  in  1808 ;  Drury  Lane, 
London,  was  built  in  1812;  the  present  Haymarket  was  built  in  1821. 
At  the  Walnut  Edmund  Kean  made  his  first  appearance  before  a  Phila¬ 
delphia  audience.  Charles  Kean  took  his  farewell  from  its  boards. 
Tyrone  Power  and  Macready  have  been  there.  Charles  Kemble  and 
Fanny  Kemble  have  appeared  together  there.  Charlotte  Cushman  was  at 
one  time  stage-manager  (if  that  word  be  proper)  of  the  Old  Walnut. 
The  elder  Booth,  whose  emotion  was  indescribable  and  terrible,  making 
one’s  blood  running  cold  at  times,  made  his  bow  to  a  Philadelphia 
audience  on  its  boards,  as  did  also  Charles  Fechter.  James  E.  Murdoch 
made  his  first  appearance  as  a  star  there,  and  I  had  the  honour  to  do  the 
same.  Edwin  Booth  also  made  his  appearance  as  a  star  on  the  boards 
sanctified  by  the  footsteps  of  his  father  and  Edmund  Kean.  Kachel, 
Grisi,  Mario,  Fanny  Ellsler,  Buckstone  (who  told  me  of  his  having 
played  there),  the  Seguins,  the  Wallacks — J.  W.  (the  elder),  young 
James,  Lester,  and  Fanny — G.  Y.  Brooke,  Blake,  Burton,  Hackett,  John 
Drew,  Miss  JSTeilson,  the  Bavels,  Sothern,  Barry  Sullivan,  Toole,  Jefferson, 
Januschek,  Boucicault,  Salvini,  Davenport,  and  scores  of  others  have 
contributed  to  the  delight  of  its  audiences.  Here  Edmund  Kean  com¬ 
menced  his  engagement  in  the  autumn  of  1820,  three  days  after  Forrest 
began  his  remarkable  career  as  a  youthful  tragedian  in  the  character  of 
Young  Horval.  The  Old  Walnut  is  classic  ground,  and,  I  think, 
respected  as  such  by  all  who  know  its  history  and  have  the  interests  of 
the  drama  at  heart.  It  seems  strange  that  here  in  America,  where  we 
have  so  little  that  is  ancient  or  that  can  be  called  classical,  we  should 
have  the  oldest  theatre  and  the  only  one  where  have  appeared  so  many 
famous  in  the  profession.” 
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THE  ROPE-LADDER. 

a  Storg  of  Ural  3Ltfc. 

By  R.  D.  GREEN-PRICE. 

IN  TWO  PARTS. 

PART  THE  FIRST. — CHAPTER  I. 

HERE  is  little  need  to  search  for  romance — 

and  the  assumed  horror  of  the  world  for 
sentiment  and  expression  only  tends  to 
accentuate  those  inner  poetical  and  imagi¬ 
native  feelings,  that  are  possessed  by  all 
but  the  brutal  and  the  depraved.  Now  a 
School  Inspector  is  ostensibly  a  very  ordi¬ 
nary  creature,  and  goes  through  his  daily 
routine  of  work  generally  in  a  very  matter- 
of-fact  and  prosaic  way.  To  conceive  an 
imaginative  inspector  of  schools  going  his 
rounds  with  a  heart  and  brain  as  big  as  Goethe’s  is  in  the  opinion  of  the 
unsentimental  world  to  commit  oneself  to  an  obvious  absurdity.  Still, 
that  which  I  am  going  to  relate  is  strictly  true,  and  it  may  be  none  the 
less  interesting  if  a  poetical  story  is  encircled  with  a  very  prosy  setting. 
I  did  not  court  adventure  in  the  least  at  the  time  that  the  even  current 
of  my  matter-of-fact  life  was  so  strangely  disturbed,  but  circumstances, 
which  I  am  going  to  relate,  threw  me  unbidden  into  the  arms  of  a 
dilemma  of  which  I  am  sure  my  best  friend  would  not  have  given  me 
the  credit  for  having  been  the  victim. 

THIRD  SERIES. — VOL.  IV.  F 


it  comes  unbidden.  The  ordinary  acci¬ 
dents  of  daily  life  teem  with  adventure, 
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I  was  positively  forty  years  old  when  the  curtain  drew  up  on  this 
eventful  history,  and  my  wife  (for  I  am,  I  candidly  own,  in  every  sense 
a  family-man)  had  taken  more  than  her  share  of  domestic  cares  in 
bringing  up  a  large  family.  My  duties  naturally  kept  me  a  good  deal 
away  from  home.  Still  there  was  no  happier  home  than  ours,  nor  a 
luckier  fellow  in  all  life’s  accidents,  at  the  time  I  wish  particularly 
to  allude  to,  when,  in  a  fit  of  good  nature  I  exchanged  duty  with  a 
brother  official,  and  found  myself  in  a  large  north-western  county  on  a 
tour  of  school  inspection. 

It  was  a  large  charity  school  in  one  of  those  throbbing  centres  of 
industry  that  I  was  visiting,  and  well  do  I  remember  that  autumn  day, 
when,  with  the  feelings  of  a  stranger,  I  entered  this  model  school  for  the 
first  time.  The  exquisite  variety  of  nature  outside  contrasted  with  the 
formality  within.  Everything  from  top  to  bottom  was  exactness  itself. 
The  building,  the  rooms,  the  passages,  the  yards,  the  playgrounds,  were 
all  squareness  and  stern  formality.  Prose  was  in  absolute  possession 
here,  and  poetry  was  an  outcast.  The  master,  the  mistress,  and  the 
matron,  were  prim  and  stiff  to  a  point  not  far  short  of  irritation,  and  the 
poor  little  objects  of  the  charity,  the  children  of  both  sexes,  in  different 
departments,  all  bore  in  their  dress  and  deportment  the  same  uniform 
tension,  and  seemed  to  be  worked  up  like  pieces  of  machinery.  The 
under  teachers  and  pupil  teachers,  all  dressed  alike,  gave  me  the  same 
impression,  and  I  might  involuntarily  have  fallen  into  the  same  groove 
and  drifted  into  the  sublimity  of  commonplace  had  I  not  noticed,  or 
fancied  that  I  noticed,  a  languishing,  listless,  uninterested  look  among 
the  children,  which  roused  my  best  nature,  and  encouraged  me  to  say  a 
few  kind  words  to  them  after  a  short  examination,  at  which  every  answer 
came  like  clockwork,  set  in  motion  by  the  wand  of  the  teacher.  I  told 
them  how  pleased  I  was  as  a  stranger  to  see  them.  I  complimented  them  on 
their  answers,  their  clean  faces  and  hands,  and  all  their  precise  accomplish¬ 
ments  ;  but  my  words  seemed  to  find  no  echo  in  their  hearts — it  was  as 
if  they  said  to  themselves  :  “We  knew  this  all  before,  it  is  our  daily 
mechanical  duty,  and  we  are  drudges.”  So  I  determined  to  launch  out  a 
little  further,  perhaps  a  little  out  of  my  depth,  and  I  told  them  that  I 
hoped  they  were  preparing  themselves  to  undertake  the  great  warfare  of 
life  in  their  separate  ways,  and  how  their  teaching  there  was  a  mere 
stepping-stone  to  destine  them  for  their  future  callings.  And,  seeing 
that  I  had  gained  their  attention  for  the  first  time,  I  was  emboldened 
to  go  on,  and  believe  that  I  waxed  really  eloquent  when  I  reminded 
them  that  each  one,  in  his  or  her  own  way,  if  they  only  had  industry, 
perseverance,  and  honesty,  could  climb  that  great  historic  ladder  of  fame 
to  which  we  all  aspired,  notwithstanding  the  difficulties  they  might  have 
to  encounter  before  getting  their  foot  firmly  placed  on  even  its  lowest 
rung.  I  wound  up  of  course  by  quoting  Shakespeare  to  them  : 

There  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men 

Whieh  taken  at  the  flood  leads  on  to  fortune  ; 

Omitted,  all  the  voyage  of  their  life 

Is  bound  in  shallows  and  in  miseries. 
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“  But  beware,”  I  said,  again  speaking  in  Shakespeare’s  words  : 

Lowliness  is  young  ambition’s  ladder 
Whereto  the  climber  upwards  turns  his  face, 

But  when  he  once  attains  the  utmost  round, 

He  then  unto  the  ladder  turns  his  back, 

Looks  in  the  clouds,  scorning  the  base  degrees, 

By  which  he  did  ascend. 


The  simplicity  of  Shakespeare  went  straight  to  their  hearts. 
A  slight  murmur  of  interest  was  the  momentary  reward  of  my  efforts; 
but  I  could  see  that  I  had  touched  a  chord  of  interest,  especially  in  the 
appearance  of  a  young  girl  whose  bright  sparkling  eyes  of  intelligence, 
and,  I  am  bound  to  say,  whose  good  looks  momentarily  diverted  my 
attention,  where  it  was  my  business  to  notice  everything.  She  seemed 
one  of  the  youngest  teachers,  and  I  could  hardly  fail  to  notice  that  the 
habitual  stiffness  of  the  establishment  sat  very  ill  at  ease  on  those  pretty 
shoulders  of  hers,  but  I  passed  on,  merely  saying  to  the  mistress  :  “You 
seem  to  have  some  rather  young  teachers ;  how  are  they  chosen  ?  ” 
“  Some  are  recommended  by  governors  of  the  school,  sir,  and  some  are 
taken  in  charity  and  apprenticed,  if  their  characters  warrant  it.  That 
youngest  girl  is  an  orphan  recommended  by  a  great  man  in  Liverpool, 
a  governor,  and  is  to  be  apprenticed  next  week ;  she  is  the  daughter  of 
a  sea  captain  who  was  drowned,  and  she  will  have  a  little  money  when 
she  is  of  age,  so  they  sent  her  to  me  to  keep  her  out  of  mischief,  and 
give  her  the  means  of  making  herself  useful  some  day,  if  she  ever  wants 
it.  I  fear  she  has  hardly  settled  down  to  our  rules  yet.  Hers  is  a 
curious  character,  and  I  can’t  quite  make  her  out.” 

“  I  am  glad  to  hear  her  guardian  has  acted  so  wisely  towards  her,” 
was  all  my  reply,  as  signing  the  book  and  detailing  my  inspection,  I 
took  my  leave  of  the  place,  and  hurried  off  to  the  hotel. 

In  a  couple  of  hours  I  was  at  the  station  en  route  for  Carlisle,  where 
my  work  took  me  the  next  day,  and  soon  deep  in  a  magazine  essay  as 
the  train  rolled  steadily  on.  I  had  forgotten  the  inspection  and  its 
uninteresting  surroundings. 

It  was  dark  before  I  reached  my  destination,  but  once  at  Carlisle  I 
knew  my  ground  well,  and  alighting  from  the  train  I  called  the  porter 
of  the  County  Hotel  adjoining  the  station,  to  take  my  portmanteau  and 
secure  me  a  room.  Just  as  I  was  preparing  to  follow  him,  a  lad, 
apparently  nearly  grown  up,  ran  up  and  offered  to  carry  my  official  bag, 
which  I  never  trusted  out  of  my  sight.  His  offer  was  politely  declined, 
but  he  still  seemed  to  persist  in  hanging  about,  so  I  said  civilly  (for  he 
appeared  well  dressed,  with  a  long  Ulster  coat  on) : 

“  What  do  you  want,  my  lad?  ” 

“To  go  with  you,  sir.” 

“Well,  but  where  to?  I  am  at  my  journey’s  end  here,  and  am 
stopping  at  the  hotel.” 

“  Anywhere — to  the  end  of  the  world,  sir,  if  you  like  !  ”  was  the 
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rather  startling  reply,  and  I  turned  round  and  looked  him  full  in  the  face 
— a  nice  clean,  bright  face  it  was  too,  that  seemed  to  mean  what  it  said, 
although  it  appeared  to  shrink  from  my  scrutiny.  I  began  to  be  puzzled, 
for  I  saw  the  interview  on  one  side  at  least  was  intentional,  and  I  had 
not  the  heart  to  turn  on  my  heel,  and  leave  him. 

“  If  you  want  to  speak  to  me,  my  lad,  take  a  turn  along  the  station 
and  we  will  have  it  out  here.” 

And  full  many  a  turn  we  took  before  coming  to  a  full  stop. 

“  Well,  young  man,”  said  I,  “  what  can  I  do  for  you  1  ”  at  the  same 
time  giving  him  an  inspector’s  look.  He  was  about  five  feet  four  inches 
in  height,  wearing  a  black  low-crowned  hat  of  somewhat  antiquated 
shape,  a  large  woollen  comforter  round  his  neck,  and  a  long  Ulster  coat 
down  to  his  heels  of  a  dark  grey  mixture,  such  as  may  be  seen  upon 
“  dummies  ”  in  ready-made  tailoring  establishments.  His  face,  so  far  as 
I  could  see  it,  was  a  trifle  pale,  but  there  was  no  dejection  in  his  eye, 
or  trace  of  illness,  or  even  anxiety  about  him.  He  was  probably 
en  route  for  school  and  had  missed  his  train,  and  finding  out  who  I  was, 
was  bent  on  improving  the  occasion  to  get  the  promise  of  some  school¬ 
master’s  place  out  of  me  ;  but  then  what  could  he  have  meant  by  those 
last  words,  “  To  the  end  of  the  world.” 

Although  he  hesitated  for  a  moment  before  replying  to  my  question, 
his  answer,  when  it  did  come,  was  perfectly  open  and  free,  without  the 
symptom  of  a  falter  or  a  stammer. 

“  I  came  from  the  charity  school  this  afternoon  and  travelled  by  the 
same  train  that  you  did.  I  chanced  to  hear  that  you  were  going  on  to 
Carlisle  by  the  five  o’clock  train,  and  I  seized  the  opportunity  when  the 
children  went  to  tea,  and  the  usual  grace  had  to  be  got  through  in  the 
presence  of  the  teachers,  to  slip  away.” 

“  Why,  lad,  you  do  not  mean  to  say  you  have  run  away,  and  have 
stopped  me  here  to  tell  me  about  it?  Come,  go  back  directly  by  the 
next  train  !  I  am  the  last  person  you  should  have  come  to.  It  is  my 
duty  to  be  your  enemy.” 

“  But  I  think  you  will  be  my  friend,”  was  the  quick  reply.  “  Listen, 
sir.  Those  hateful  walls  shall  never  surround  me  again  as  their  prisoner 
I  have  seen  enough  of  the  dull,  driving,  bitter  regime  which  turns  each 
inmate  into  a  stone,  to  trust  myself  there  a  moment  longer.  You,  sir, 
stirred  my  smouldering  thoughts  into  a  blaze  in  those  few  generous 
manly  words  of  yours  to  the  children.  I  saw  in  your  face  my  deliverer. 
I  regard  you  as  my  hero,  and  I  never  hesitated  in  casting  before  you  my 
future  in  life.” 

Here  then  was  a  nice  dilemma  for  the  elucidation  of  the  official  mind. 
It  was  annoying,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  to  find  my  little  harangue  bearing 
already  such  unpleasant  fruit,  but  I  tried  to  turn  it  off  by  saying  “  My 
good  boy,  this  is  all  very  well,  but  if  you  are  dissatisfied  with  your 
present  lot,  you  have  parents  or  guardians  ;  to  them  it  is  your  duty  to  go 
and  state  your  troubles,  or  perhaps  the  parish  authorities  will  listen  to 
you.  I  am  a  comparative  stranger  here.  What  can  you  expect  me  to  do 
for  you  ?  Besides,  the  Government  does  not  allow  me  to  interfere  with 
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children  or  teachers  out  of  school.  I  am  in  a  responsible  position,  and 
am  not  permitted  to  deal  in  sentiment.” 

I  made  up  my  mind  that  this  would  end  the  discussion  between  a 
grave  official  personage  and  a  hare-brained  lad,  and  I  fully  expected  a 
flood  of  tears  and  the  request  of  the  loan  of  a  few  shillings  for  the 
return  journey.  Instead  of  this,  the  same  soft  determined  voice,  only 
in  lower  accents,  came  to  me  : 

“You  fail,  I  think,  sir,  to  understand  me.  I  am  not  what  you  take 
me  to  be.  I  am  Fortune  Fuller  !” 

“  Fortune  !  ”  I  thought.  “  What  a  queer  name  for  a  boy  !  ” 

“  I  am  not  a  boy,  but  a  girl !  ” 

“  A  girl  !  ”  I  said  stammering,  and  then  ten  thousand  things  rushed 
through  my  brain — home,  wife,  position,  character,  everything.  Here 
was  I  at  dead  of  night  at  a  railway  station,  engaged  in  earnest  conversa¬ 
tion  with  a  girl  dressed  up  as  a  boy  who  had  run  away  from  her  legal 
guardians.  These  thoughts  came  in  a  flash,  and  then  I  listened  : 

“  I  am  the  daughter  of  the  late  Captain  Fuller,  master  of  the 
( Kestrel,’  trading  between  Liverpool  and  the  West  Indies.  He  went 
down  with  his  ship  about  a  year  ago,  and  I  was  left  an  orphan ;  my 
mother  having  died  before  I  can  remember.  I  was  committed  to  the 
guardianship  of  my  poor  father’s  shipping  agents,  who  made  interest 
through  the  Mayor  of  Liverpool  to  get  me  safely  lodged  where  you  saw 
me  to-day.  I  was  brought  up  a  good  deal  on  board  my  father’s  ship 
with  my  brother,  who  died  of  fever  in  a  West  Indian  port  on  our  last 
voyage.  He  was  twelve  months  older  than  I.  I  can  tell  you  the  name 
of  every  rope  and  spar  and  sail,  I  can  box  the  compass,  and  have  often 
helped  to  navigate  the  ship.  Those  were  really  happy  days  of  freedom, 
when  my  brother  and  I,  barefooted,  scampered  over  the  decks  from  morn 
till  night.  These  are  his  clothes,  the  only  relic  I  have  of  him.  I  often 
have  tried  them  on,  and  like  them  better  than  my  own.  I  love  them 
better  than  ever  now,  for  they  served  me  as  a  disguise  to  find  you  out, 
my  protector  and  guide.” 

I  had  not  the  breath  to  check  this  extraordinary  outburst ;  I  tried  to 
gasp  out  something  which  would  stop  this  girl  or  lad,  or  whatever  it  was, 
that  had  picked  me  out  as  the  victim  of  its  ambition,  but  I  signally 
failed  in  the  attempt.  What  a  fool  I  was  not  to  see  from  the  first  that  I 
was  imposed  upon,  and  to  have  declined  an  interview  !  What  a  cold¬ 
blooded  brute  I  should  be  if  I  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  such  a  story  as  this, 
if  true,  and  yet  what  on  earth  had  it  all  to  do  with  me,  merely  a  school 
inspector  1  I  could  not  set  up  an  orphan  school  on  my  own  account. 
What  would  my  wife  and  family  say  to  that  f  And  yet  I  was  interested 
in  spite  of  myself,  and,  yielding  to  the  temptation,  looked  this  strange 
creature  quietly  but  steadfastly  in  the  face. 

“  Yes,  sir,”  she  continued,  u  I  was  sixteen  yesterday,  and  the  day 
helped  to  set  me  thinking  that  come  what  may  I  could  stand  imprison¬ 
ment  no  longer.  How  I  longed  and  prayed  for  the  opportunity  of 
escape  !  You,  sir,  in  those  warm  loving  words  to  the  little  outcasts 
of  the  people,  gave  me  courage,  and  I  sprang  away  in  a  moment,  confident 
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that  in  that  kindly  heart  of  yours  there  would  he  a  little  place  for  me 
if  I  only  pleaded  honestly  and  earnestly  for  it.  Yon  cannot,  will  not, 
turn  me  hack.” 

If  men  sorely  tempted  only  thought  the  right  thing  at  the  right 
moment  there  would  he  no  complications  or  sorrow  in  existence.  All  I 
wanted  now  was  the  strength  of  a  resolve.  As  I  measured  the  pavement 
under  our  feet  as  we  paced  up  and  down,  a  thousand  half-dreams,  half- 
realities,  went  like  electric  shocks  through  my  brain  and  still  left  me  a 
prey  to  uncertainty.  I  had  always  believed  myself  a  man  with  some 
little  decision  of  character.  For  the  moment  it  seemed  to  have  deserted 
me.  I  still  let  her  go  on,  and  thereby  sealed  my  fate. 

“  Don’t  be  angry  with  me,  sir  •  I  want  to  find  that  1  ladder  ’  you 
spoke  of.  I  have  thought  of  nothing  but  the  rope-ladder  of  the 
1  Kestrel  ’  ever  since,  and  wondered  if  I  could  ever  climb  any  other  but 
that  one ;  and  then  I  felt  that  it  Avas  you,  and  you  alone,  who  were 
distined  to  lead  me  towards  this  1  ladder,’  and  I  have  groAvn  happier 
every  moment  at  the  thought  of  carrying  your  bag  from  the  station,  and 
pouring  out  my  feeling  to  you,  as  any  poor  girl  or  boy  might  do  for  the 
first  time  in  their  lives.  I  have  health,  strength,  courage,  and  hope. 
Beyond  this  I  have  trust  hi  you.  Order  me  as  you  like.  I  Avill  try  and 
obey — in  everything  except  returning  to  the  place  where  you  found  me 
this  morning.” 

I  never  heard  a  young  girl  speak  in  so  determined  a  tone.  The  die 
Avas  cast.  I  had  a  tender  place  in  my  heart  in  spite  of  myself,  and  for 
the  first  time  in  the  course  of  ten  minutes  I  trusted  myself  to  speak. 

“  This  is  a  bold  stroke  of  yours,  my  good  girl.  I  must  not  stop  iioav 
to  talk  of  its  propriety ;  you  put  your  case  so  strongly  that  I  can  scarcely 
refuse  to  believe  it.  I  Avill  so  far  believe  you  as  to  take  care  of  you  until 
something  can  be  done  for  you.  But  two  distinct  conditions  I  must 
exact- — you  must  treat  me  as  a  father  and  implicitly  obey  me.” 

A  small  white  hand  escaped  from  the  long  Ulster  sleeve  and  slipped 
into  my  hardened  palm,  and  an  almost  whispered,  “  I  promise  this,”  was 
all  the  reply  I  had.  That  little  faint  pressure,  so  pure,  so  earnest, 
tingled  through  every  bone  and  sineAv,  and  seemed  to  open  up  a  fresh 
channel  of  interest.  I  am  determined  to  say  that  Avord  in  spite 
of  the  Avorld  and  its  sneering.  There  Avas  nothing  stronger  than 
interest  in  my  Avhole  heart  and  nature.  She  had  given  me  her 
confidence.  I  had  promised  my  protection.  That  is  all.  I  don’t 
care,  or  I  didn’t  care  a  fig  at  that  moment  for  Avliat  the  world 
might  say.  I  knew  I  Avas  right ;  but  unfortunately  our  best  actions 
are  the  very  ones  that  are  used  against  us  by  our  enemies,  and  the 
virtue  of  the  heart  is  no  protection  against  coAvardice  or  calumny. 
What  I  did  was,  in  a  Avorldly  sense,  distinctly  Avrong ;  and  yet  my  heart 
when  appealed  to  told  me  I  was  distinctly  right.  Who  is  to  decide  these 
nice  points  of  morality  in  an  age  Avhen  impudence  and  assurance  are  the 
passAvords  to  success,  and  the  man  Avho  thinks  nothing  of  Avoman’s- 
honour,  her  nature,  and  her  temptation,  is  more  applauded  than  the  one 
who  puts  himself  in  the  Avrong  in  order  to  do  her  a  little  right  ?  Chivalry, 
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in  all  tliat  conoerns  woman,  is  mere  Quixotism  nowadays.  A  man  is 
considered  a  fool  if  he  gets  into  a  scrape  for  a  woman,  even  if  his  inten¬ 
tions  are  pure.  Who  can  wonder  at  it  when  men  are  permitted  to  laugh 
virtue  to  scorn,  and  to  take  innocent  characters  away  regardless  of  con¬ 
sequences  1  In  what  I  did  there  was  some  distant  spark  of  chivalry  and 
some  far-away  dreams  of  kindliness  and  charity. 

Pulling  myself  together,  however,  I  said  : 

“  ISTow,  Miss  Fortune,  we  must  he  going.  Your  disguise  must  he 
kept  up,  I  suppose.  But  where  is  your  hag  1  ” 

“  I  have  none.  I  burnt  every  vestige  of  clothing  except  what  I  am 
wearing  to  escape  unnoticed  and  avoid  detection.” 

“  This  adds  to  our  difficulties  ;  hut  it  can’t  he  helped.  Come  with 
me !  ” 

Walking  into  the  hotel  where  I  was  a  little  known,  I  said  to  the 
manageress  :  “  Miss  James,  I  have  found  a  young  friend  who  has  missed 
his  train  for  Edinburgh  to-night  on  his  way  to  school,  and  have  taken 
compassion  on  him.  I  shall  want  a  second  bedroom  and  sitting-room 
upstairs.” 

To  the  expectant  porter  I  added  significantly,  “  The  lad  has  lost  all 
his  luggage.” 


SWISS  HOLIDAYS. 


0  the  dictum  that  “  Life  would  he 
tolerable  if  it  were  not  for  its  amuse¬ 
ments,”  it  may  he  added  that  amuse¬ 
ments  would  he  insufferable  if  it  were 
not  for  their  drawbacks.  If  fish  were 
to  rise  at  every  cast,  if  guns  were  never 
unloaded  just  as  the  woodcock  flashes 
by,  if  we  could  count  with  certainty  on 
that  unplayable  “  service  ”  at  lawn 
tennis  which  we  only  achieve  on  an 
average  once  in  six  weeks,  if  we  could 
invariably  defy  Alfred  Shaw’s  bowling, 
and  if  our  arrows  never  missed  the  gold, 
in  short,  if  success  were  constant  and  failures  unknown,  our  sports  ■would 
soon  pall  upon  us.  The  amari  aliquid  that  Horace  talks  about,  the  smack  of 
bitter  that  gives  an  appetite,  is  necessary  to  impart  a  zest  to  our  pleasures ; 
and  especially  is  this  the  case  in  the  matter  of  holidays.  A\  e  go  away 
every  autumn  in  obedience  to  a  deep-rooted  superstition  which  tells  us 
that  it  is  desirable  to  abandon  a  comfortable  home,  with  presumably  good 
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sanitary  arrangements,  for  stuffy  lodgings  at  tlie  seaside,  just  vacated  by 
scarlet-fever  patients ;  or  for  drainless  inns  on  the  Continent,  reached  only 
after  enduring  unutterable  miseries  in  crossing  the  Channel,  and  dusty 
discomforts  for  many  weary  hours  on  the  other  side.  But  we  take  the 
rough  with  the  smooth,  and  enjoy  it  all,  just  as  we  enjoy  a  picnic  all  the 
more  because  the  trifle  has  oozed  into  the  lobster  salad  and  the  forks 
have  been  forgotten.  A  holiday  in  the  Alps  is  not  without  its  draw¬ 
backs.  As  far  as  mountaineering  is  concerned,  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  any  climber  ever  accomplished  an  entire  expedition  without 
doubting  at  some  period  of  the  day  whether  he  was  not  an  utter  imbecile 
to  be  there,  or  at  any  rate  without  echoing  the  sentiment  of  the  Irishman 
who  apostrophised  Mont  Blanc  :  “  Arrali,  thin,  and  it’s  meself  would 
sooner  be  climbin’  ye  if  ye  was  rolled  out  flat  and  sown  with  praties.” 
When  your  guide  rouses  you  at  2  a.m.,  and  you  try  in  vain  to  swallow 
a  muddy  compound  which  he  fondly  and  delusively  calls  coffee ;  when, 
by  the  light  of  a  torch  that  only  makes  darkness  visible,  you  stumble  up 
the  pine-clad  cliffs,  barking  your  shins  against  roots  and  your  head  against 
branches ;  when  you  find  yourself  hanging  for  a  couple  of  hours  on  a 
steep  ice-slope  in  the  teeth  of  a  furious  north-easter,  which  chills  you  to 
the  marrow  and  dashes  the  ice  in  your  face  from  the  steps  that  the  guides 
are  cutting  above  you  ;  when  the  man  in  front  suddenly  develops  a  pro¬ 
pensity  for  slipping  in  a  place  where  there  is  every  chance  of  pulling  the 
whole  party  into  a  Bergschrund  of  which  you  can  only  see  that  the  walls 
run  down  and  down  till  they  end  in  darkness ;  when  you  are  consumed 
by  fleas  in  a  chalet  or  by  mosquitoes  on  the  lake-side;  when  the  provisions 
have  been  left  behind  or  have  been  finished  before  nightfall,  and  you 
have  some  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  between  you  and  civilisation ;  when 
small  worries  are  frequent  and  big  catastrophes  threaten,  a  man  must  be 
exceptionally  endowed  with  never-failing  enthusiasm  and  good-humour  if 
at  no  period  he  doubts  within  himself  whether  the  game  is  worth  the 
candle.  And  yet,  in  spite  of  all  drawbacks,  I  believe  that  to  the  tired- 
out  Londoner,  the  hard-worked  man  of  business,  or  the  wearied  politician, 
there  is  no  tonic  like  the  air  of  the  glaciers,  no  recreation,  in  its  etymo¬ 
logical  sense  of  renewing  exhausted  forces,  like  mountaineering,  whether 
on  a  grand  or  a  small  scale.  The  fresh  breeze,  the  healthy  open-air  life, 
the  exercise  of  the  muscles,  the  steady  struggle  with  difficulties,  the 
glorious  scenery,  the  rosy  sunrise  on  the  snow,  the  wild  storm  that  drives 
the  clouds  in  eddying  wreaths  beneath  one’s  feet,  the  glacier  torrent 
flashing  through  the  pines,  the  Alpine  roses  clustering  over  the  boulders, 
the  ever-varying  hues  of  rock  and  snowfeld  and  lake — all  these  are 
elements  of  the  sort  of  enjoyment  best  suited  to  a  summer  holiday. 

It  was  nearly  twenty  years  ago  that,  as  a  boy  just  fresh  from  the 
public  school  where  the  present  editor  and  I  were  class-fellows,  I  made 
my  first  acquaintance  with  the  great  ice-world.  Of  course  I  went  the 
regular  round.  To  see  something  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  to  go  to 
Chamouni  and  over  to  the  south  side  of  Mont  Blanc,  to  cross  the  Theodule 
Pass  to  Zermatt,  then  round  by  the  Bhone  Valley  to  Interlachen  and 
( Irindelwald,  then  back  by  Lucerne  and  Bale — this  was  considered  the 
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whole  duty  of  man  in  the  way  of  Swiss  travel.  With  the  addition  of 
the  Engadin,  the  same  tour  satisfies  a  good  many  people  nowadays.  But 
there  was  one  incident  in  that  trip  which  was  distinctly  connected  with 
mountaineering.  I  was  crossing  the  Glacier  des  Bossons  when  my  guide 
directed  my  attention  to  some  pieces  of  old  clothing  and  other  debris  on 
the  ice.  Being  of  an  age  little  given  to  sentiment  I  paid  scant  heed  to 
his  representation  of  the  possible  importance  of  these  relics,  and  it  was 
not  till  afterwards  that  I  learnt  they  were  doubtless  remains  of  I)r. 
Hamel’s  party,  who  were  carried  away  by  an  avalanche  in  1820  in 
attempting  the  ascent  of  Mont  Blanc.  They  had  lain  in  the  glacier  for 
more  than  forty  years  before  the  advance  of  the  ice  brought  them  to  the 
surface ;  and  some  other  articles  subsequently  found — human  bones, 
clothes,  leaves  of  a  Latin  book,  and  part  of  a  lantern — are  now  treasured 
in  our  little  museum  of  curiosities  at  the  Alpine  Club.  It  was  not  till 
three  years  later  that  I  was  seized  in  good  earnest  with  the  mountaineering 
fever.  Oddly  enough,  the  very  first  mountain  that  I  ascended  was  one 
that  was  reckoned  in  those  days  to  involve  a  very  hard  climb.  Ho  doubt 
modern  familiarity  has  engendered  contempt  for  its  difficulties,  but 
nobody  can  look  at  the  needle  of  rock  which  towers  over  the  rest 
of  the  Oberland  Mountains  without  recognising  the  fact  that  an  ascent 
of  the  Finsteraarhorn  can  never  be  child’s  play.  I  confess  that  I 
found  it  trying  to  the  nerves.  I  have  a  distinct  recollection  of  a  certain 
chimney  of  rock,  with  a  tremendous  precipice  below  it,  that  could  only 
be  scrambled  up  by  a  series  of  wriggles  in  which  hands,  feet,  and  back 
seemed  all  to  be  called  into  action  at  the  same  time ;  of  the  arete  which 
has  been  defined  as  an  indefinitely  narrow  ridge  with  a  perpendicular 
precipice  of  infinite  depth  on  one  side  and  a  steeper  and  deeper  one  on 
the  other  ;  of  the  breaking  away  of  a  snow  bridge,  when  I  suddenly  found 
myself  suspended  over  an  apparently  bottomless  crevasse,  and  gazing  up 
at  the  sky  through  the  hole  which  I  had  made  in  the  snow.  I  could  not 
help  wondering  whether  the  rope  by  which  I  was  hanging,  and  which  was 
reducing  my  waist  to  wasp-like  proportions,  was  likely  to  give  way,  in 
which  case,  following  the  precedent  of  Dr.  Hamel’s  party,  my  remains 
would  have  formed  a  subject  of  interest  about  half-a-century  afterwards. 
I  remember,  too,  that  our  night  was  by  no  means  pleasant.  We  slept  in 
a  cave  on  the  side  of  the  Rothliorn,  where  we  were  packed  as  close  as  six 
Claimants  in  a  four-wheeled  cab ;  and  I  still  vividly  recall  the  attacks  of 
what  Germans  call  the  “  devouring  kangaroos  ”  of  the  night  that  abounded. 

Ye  gentlemen  of  England,  that  live  at  home  at  ease, 

How  little  do  ye  think  upon  the  dangers  of  the  fleas ! 

Looking  back,  I  fancy  that  the  pleasure  of  the  expedition  was  not  so 
much  in  the  accomplishing  as  in  the  having  accomplished  it,  and  I  should 
not  wonder  if  this  is  the  case  as  regards  a  good  many  apprenticeships  to 
the  climbing  craft.  But  when  real  mountaineering  enthusiasm  is  once 
kindled,  scarcely  any  difficulties  or  disappointments  can  damp  it.  My 
first  visit  to  the  Engadin  was  some  fifteen  years  ago.  The  waters  of  St. 
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Moritz  were  then  much  affected  by  Italians  and  to  a  less  extent  by 
English,  but  Pontresina  was  a  small  village  that  visitors  had  scarcely 
more  than  discovered.  The  “  Krone  ” — barely  a  quarter  of  its  present 
size — and  the  little  “  Steinbock  ”  were,  I  think,  the  only  inns  in  the 
place,  and  guests  were  welcomed  by  the  landlord  instead  of  having  to 
curry  favour  to  obtain  accommodation  at  all.  It  is  sad  that  the  old 
friendly  inns  are  passing  away  and  are  being  replaced  by  huge  caravan¬ 
serais,  where,  as  somebody  has  said,  you  are  known  as  a  number  and  treated 
as  a  cypher.  I  cannot  help  regretting  the  cosy  little  room  at  the 
“  Krone,”  where  Liszt’s  most  brilliant  pupil  used  to  discourse  to  us  the 
loveliest  music  as  we  sat  in  the  twilight,  letting  the  strains  of  the 
Moonlight  Sonata  fall  softly  on  our  ears,  and  watching  the  swaying  pines 
and  the  white  torrent  and  the  huge  glacier  that  flashed  like  silver  armour 
on  the  breast  of  the  giant  mountain  opposite.  It  is  curious  how  the 
“  Capuchin,”  the  Avonderfully  shaped  mountain  that  is  known  to  all 
visitors  to  Pontresina,  gains  as  it  is  approached,  rather  than  loses,  in 
point  of  resemblance  to  human  physiognomy.  It  is  probably  a  couple 
of  thousand  feet  from  the  top  of  the  monk’s  cowl  to  the  end  of  his 
beard ;  two  huge  crags  form  his  eyes ;  another  constitutes  a  gorilla-like 
nose ;  and  fallen  rocks  and  ice  give  the  semblance  of  a  grayish  beard, 
which  rests  on  the  glacier  below.  You  may,  or  may  not,  recognise  the 
likeness  without  having  your  attention  specially  directed  to  it,  but  when 
your  eye  has  once  seized  it,  you  can  never  look  up  the  Roseg  valley 
without  meeting  the  stony  stare  of  that  ogrish  countenance.  Though  I 
do  not  class  myself  among  the  idiots  who  would  much  rather  see  a  rock 
like  the  profile  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  or  a  hummock  of  ice  in  the 
shape  of  a  camel,  than  any  of  the  real  beauties  of  X ature,  I  confess  that 
such  a  gigantic  “  counterfeit  presentment  ”  as  the  Pontresina  Capuchin 
interests  me  as  something  uncanny. 

In  1866  there  were  still  some  unclimbed  summits  in  the  Engadin  • 
and  I  recall  among  my  pleasantest  memories  a  week  spent  in  exploring 
the  range  lying  between  the  Bernina  Pass  and  Bormio.  One  of  my  guides 
was  Jenni,  the  famous  climber,  who,  being  roped  to  Professor  Tyndall 
when  they  were  carried  away  by  an  avalanche,  jumped  down  a  crevasse 
in  the  hope  of  stopping  their  course,  but  was  dragged  up  again  by  the 
rope,  nearly  bruised  to  death,  and  finally  just  managed  to  pull  up  at  the 
edge  of  a  tremendous  precipice.  My  other  guide  was  Fleuri,  who  has 
now,  I  believe,  some  fame  as  the  local  photographer,  and  who  was 
certainly  one  of  the  best  and  cheeriest  cragsmen  that  I  was  ever  roped  to. 
We  slept  out  under  stones  and  in  shepherds’  huts;  we  conquered  the 
Corno  di  Campo  and  a  couple  of  other  peaks,  between  ten  and  eleven 
thousand  feet  high — are  not  then  names  written  in  the  classic  pages  of 
Ball’s  Guide! — we  spent  a  week  of  almost  uninterrupted  enjoyment. 
Almost — for  on  one  occasion  we  chose  the  wrong  peak  in  the  misty 
morning,  and  only  discovered  our  mistake  after  a  hard  day’s  work  had 
brought  us  to  the  top.  On  this  Jenni  laid  himself  down  fiat  on  the 
summit  and  simply  swore  steadily  for  five  minutes,  giving  me  an  unex¬ 
pected  experience  of  the  wealth  of  the  German  language  in  vigorous 
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anathemas.  On  the  next  day  we  had  a  further  disappointment.  We 
found  what  we  believed  to  he  an  entirely  new  pass,  not  marked  in  the 
maps,  and,  as  we  assumed,  never  before  trodden  by  mortal  foot.  Alas  ! 
our  exultation  was  suddenly  dissipated  by  the  discovery  of  a  button. 
Fancy  the  feelings  of  Columbus  if  the  first  object  that  met  his  eye  on 
the  coast  of  San  Salvador  had  been  a  garter  with  a  Spanish  maker’s 
name  on  the  buckle  !  Figure  to  yourself  the  disappointment  of  Barto¬ 
lomeo  Diaz  at  finding  an  old  pair  of  boots  of  European  fashion  among 
the  common  objects  of  the  sea-shore  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ! 
Similarly,  we  were  crushed  by  that  odious  button,  and  were  only  half 
consoled  by  Jenni’s  suggestion  that  it  had  formed  part  of  the  nether 
garments  of  some  contrabandista  who  had  made  his  way  over  the 
mountains  with  Italian  tobacco,  and  that  no  ordinary  and  legitimate 
traveller  had  preceded  us. 

Having  hunted  up  the  diaries  of  at  least  a  dozen  Swiss  holidays  for 
the  purpose  of  compiling  this  paper  of  reminiscences,  I  found  myself 
somewhat  embarrassed  with  excess  of  material.  Few  kinds  of  sport 
bear  long  descriptions ;  a  fifty  minutes’  burst  with  the  hounds  is  very 
good  to  take  part  in,  but  usually  very  dull  to  read  about ;  and  if  I  were 
to  describe  one-tenth  of  the  mountaineering  expeditions  that  crowd  upon 
my  memory,  my  readers  would  doubtless  be  unspeakably  bored.  But 
before  passing  on  to  other  topics,  let  me  give  a  short  account  of  a 
single  ascent  that  is,  I  am  persuaded,  one  of  the  finest  in  the  Alps. 

The  Jungfrau  has  always  been  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  the 
giants  of  the  Oberland.  It  has  been  said  that  every  Swiss  peak  goes 
through  three  phases — first,  it  is  pronounced  inaccessible ;  then,  a  stiff 
climb ;  and  finally,  an  easy  excursion  for  ladies.  Hinc  years  ago,  at  any 
rate,  the  Jungfrau  had  not  reached  this  last  stage — the  ascent  was 
reckoned  long  and  laborious,  and  not  unattended  with  difficulty.  It  had 
never,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  been  previously  accomplished  in  a  single 
day,  and  sixteen  or  seventeen  hours  had  frequently  been  occupied  merely 
between  the  Faulberg  Cave  and  the  summit. 

It  happened  that  at  the  end  of  six  weeks’  mountaineering  I  arrived  one 
evening  at  the  Aeggischhorn  Hotel,  with  only  one  day  to  spare  before 
starting  on  my  return  journey.  The  weather  was  glorious,  and  it  was 
tantalising  to  have  no  time  to  try  the  mountain  which  I  had  often 
wished  to  climb,  but  Avhich  various  circumstances  had  prevented  me  from 
attacking.  But  after  all,  the  snow  was  in  first-rate  order,  my  comrade 
and  I  were  in  excellent  training — why  not  start  at  once,  avoid  a  night 
with  the  fleas  at  the  Faulberg  Cave,  and,  at  any  rate,  get  as  far  as 
possible  1  There  was  a  full  moon,  and,  after  a  night  with  less  than  an 
hour  in  bed,  we  left  the  hotel  at  1  p.m.  and  made  our  Avay  across  the 
Marjelen  See,  the  waters  of  which  had  just  disappeared,  stranding  scores 
of  icebergs  Avhich  seemed  for  the  most  part  to  have  taken  human  shape, 
and  looked  in  the  moonlight  like  an  assembly  of  Lot’s  AArives.  Once 
upon  the  great  /Yletsch  glacier,  Ave  had  to  disentangle  ourselves  from  the 
labyrinth  of  crevasses  Avhich  lay  betAveen  us  and  the  comparatively  level 
ice  stream  above ;  and  there  was  some  difficulty  in  scrambling  along  the 
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snow  bridges  and  tongues  of  ice,  by  which  we  had  to  cross  the  dark 
gulfs.  One  thing  that  always  strikes  me  on  such  occasions  is  the 
profound  silence  that  prevails — the  habitations  of  men,  even  the  grazing- 
grounds  of  beasts  are  far  out  of  earshot ;  the  rocks  are  locked  in  an  icyr 
surface ;  even  the  torrent  that  brawls  and  rushes  down  the  valley  in 
huge  waves  during  the  day,  now  only  makes  itself  heard  by  a  sullen 
murmur  which  faintly  echoes  along  the  hill-side.  It  was  not  until  we 
arrived  (at  about  five  o’clock)  at  the  Faulberg  Cave,  that  the  sun  over¬ 
topped  the  mountains — the  glacier  started  into  life  at  its  touch,  and  we 
began  to  hear  the  musical  plash  of  the  tiny  streamlets  falling  into  the 
vaults  of  ice  below  us.  The  snow  was  in  perfect  condition.  A  hard 
frost  had  crusted  its  surface  so  that  it  bore  our  weight  famously,  and 
we  made  rapid  progress.  At  the  foot  of  the  Kranzberg  we  took  to  the 
crags,  which  are  steep  enough,  but  fortunately  do  not  possess  the  quality 
of  slithering  off  in  huge  masses,  that  makes  slate  and  mica  rocks  so 
objectionable.  It  is  particularly  awkward  to  trust  one’s  weight  to  a 
substantial-looking  projection,  and  to  find  that,  like  china  dusted  by  a 
housemaid,  it  “  comes  to  pieces  in  your  hand.”  At  last  we  reached  the 
base  of  what  Mr.  Ball  describes  as  one  of  the  longest  and  steepest  snow 
slopes  in  the  Alps.  One’s  impulse  is  to  speak  of  a  perpendicular 
wall — which  would  be  nonsense ;  I  only  know  that  as  I  looked  up  and 
saw  the  sky  through  the  legs  of  the  man  just  above  me,  a  speculation’ 
as  to  how  we  should  ever  get  down  again  passed  wonderingly  through 
my  mind.  The  two  huge  clefts  which  traverse  the  slope,  and  for  crossing 
which  a  ladder  is  often  required,  were  both  bridged  over  with  snow,  and, 
though  one  bridge  gave  way  with  our  leading  guide,  who  dangled  for 
lialf-a-minute  over  a  chasm  of  which  the  two  blue  walls  of  ice  ran 
down  and  down  until  they  were  lost  in  darkness,  another  was  promptly 
selected,  and  in  a  few  minutes  we  found  ourselves  upon  the  “  Sattel,” 
down  which  the  guide,  Bischoff,  with  two  travellers,  had  been  hurled  by 
an  avalanche  only  a  fortnight  earlier,  and  had  lost  his  life.  Above  was 
shining  the  huge  beacon  of  ice  which  forms  the  summit  of  the  Jungfrau, 
and  the  ascent  of  this  frequently  requires  three  or  four  hours  when  steps 
have  to  be  laboriously  hewed  out  of  the  hard  ice.  Luckily,  however, 

the  snow  was  on  this  occasion  in  such  a  condition  that  the  axe  was 

scarcely  brought  into  play  at  all,  and  in  less  than  an  hour  from  the 

Sattel  we  stood  on  the  top  of  the  Jungfrau,  having  occupied  just  nine 

hours  and  three-quarters  from  the  Aeggischhorn  Hotel,  of  which  about 
eight  hours  and  a  quarter  had  been  spent  in  actual  climbing.  Of  the 
sublimity  of  the  prospect,  I  would  rather  think  than  speak.  It  was,  in 
Coleridge’s  Avords, 

A  sight  to  dream  of,  not  to  tell ; 

and  it  is  not  by  constructing  a  catalogue  of  its  beauties  that  I  could 
hope  to  convey  any  vivid  notion  of  them  to  my  readers.  We  basked  in 
glorious  sunshine  for  more  than  one  hour  on  that  pinnacle,  surveying  the 
great  ice-Avorld  close  to  us,  and  the  green  fields  and  dark  forests  and  blue 
lakes  far  below.  Then  we  effected  in  safety  a  descent  Avhich  required 
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some  caution,  and  returned  to  the  hotel  in  time  to  scandalise  the  diners  at 
table-d’liote  by  the  sort  of  appetite  that  an  expedition  of  eighteen  hours 
to  the  top  of  the  Jungfrau  and  hack  had  not  failed  to  induce. 

“But  is  not  mountaineering  unjustifiably  dangerous  1”  I  am  often 
asked.  Well,  in  more  than  a  dozen  autumn  holidays  in  the  Alps,  I  have 
met  with  one  accident  and  only  just  escaped  another.  I  was  once  on  an 
expedition  with  the  well-known  Alexander  Lochmatter  when  some 
drifted  snow  which,  without  our  knowing  it,  covered  a  crevasse, 
suddenly  gave  way,  and  down  we  both  went,  being  of  course  roped 
together.  If  this  had  happened  ten  yards  higher  up,  or  ten  yards  lower 
down,  we  should  have  gone  to  the  bottom  of  the  crevasse,  and  should 
have  been  there  still ;  but  at  the  precise  place  where  the  snow  gave 
way  a  gigantic  block  of  ice  had  fallen  athwart  the  cleft  some  five-and- 
twenty  feet  down.  On  this,  which  a  coating  of  snow  had  made  fairly 
soft,  we  providentially  lodged,  and  though  Lochmatter  Avas  at  first 
stunned,  and  I  received  some  aAvkward  bruises,  we  eventually  escaped 
with  little  damage.  On  another  occasion  the  guide  (Christian  Lauener) 
and  I  Avere  just  going  to  cross  a  broad  ice-couloir,  Avhen  he  noticed 
a  falling  pebble  or  tAVO,  and  stopped.  In  a  quarter  of  a  minute  a 
tremendous  avalanche  thundered  down  of  which  the  pebbles  had  been  the 
precursors.  Then  Ave  crossed  as  rapidly  as  possible,  but  had  only  just 
done  so  when  doAvn  came  another  avalanche,  bringing  Avith  it  some 
thousands  of  tons  of  snoAv.  Christian  confided  to  me  that  he  had  never 
been  in  such  “  Angst  und  Bange  ”  in  his  life ;  and  I  confess  that  the 
sound  of  the  rushing  mass — half-hiss,  half-roar— dwelt  unpleasantly  in 
my  ears  for  some  time.  But,  after  all,  a  couple  of  mischances  in  some¬ 
thing  like  five  hundred  days  of  holiday-making,  is  no  very  large  proportion. 
I  have  rarely  yachted,  but  I  have  not  escaped  being  run  doAvn  by  a 
steamer ;  I  have  only  shot  for  a  feAV  days  occasionally,  but  I  have  been 
in  serious  danger  of  my  life  from  a  double-first-classman  Avith  spectacles 
and  a  tendency  to  shoot  at  his  neighbours’  legs  ;  and  I  am  told  that 
hunting  is  not  without  its  risks,  and  that  even  the  mild  archer  occasionally 
succeeds  in  putting  out  an  eye  or  two.  So  I  do  not  believe  mountaineering 
to  be  especially  dangerous. 

I  am  not,  however,  one  of  those  fanatics  avIio  fancy  that  Switzerland 
is  not  to  be  enjoyed  except  by  climbing.  There  are  noAV  a  number  of 
mountain  inns,  Avhich  are  annually  getting  more  popular,  Avhere  it  is 
possible  for  the  most  indolent  person  to  enjoy  glacier  air  and  lovely 
scenery.  Such  resorts  as  the  Aeggischhorn,  the  Bel  Alp,  Miirren, 
Pontresina,  and  St.  Moritz  are  too  Avell  known  to  require  description 
here ;  but  I  may  mention  one  or  tAvo  others  which  are  less  hackneyed, 
and  for  that  reason  are  more  attractive  to  me.  Foremost  among  these 
is  the  inn  near  the  head  of  the  Maderaner  Thai.  That  valley  joins  the 
St.  Gothard  at  Amsteg,  a  dozen  miles  or  so  from  the  Lake  of  Lucerne, 
and  the  hotel  is  perched  among  the  highest  pine-woods,  distant 
between  three  and  four  hours  from  Amsteg,  at  an  altitude  of  some 
4,500  feet.  There  is  a  good  mule-path  up  to  it,  but  no  carriage  road, 
and  doubtless  the  absence  of  the  latter  has  hindered  it  from  becoming 
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more  rapidly  popular.  It  overlooks  the  pyramidal  Bristenstock  in 
front,  the  snow-clad  buttresses  of  the  Oberalp  on  one  side  and  the 
granite  cliffs  of  the  Windgelle  on  the  other,  while  the  distant  view  is 
only  hounded  by  the  serrated  ridge  of  the  Spanort  gleaming  bright  in 
the  dim  distance  across  the  northern  sky.  Higher  up,  within  an  hour’s 
walk  from  the  hotel,  is  the  Huff  glacier  of  which  the  whiteness  is 
dazzling,  simply  because  by  some  freak  of  Nature  the  medial  moraine, 
that  generally  makes  a  glacier  look  disappointingly  dirty,  has  here  no 
existence ;  and  the  giant  iceberg  shines  out  unsullied  on  the  flank  of  the 
huge  precipice  that  heads  the  valley.  A  semicircle  of  fine  snow-peaks 
affords  occupation  for  the  mountaineer ;  pine-woods  give  grateful 
shade  in  sultry  weather ;  and  there  is  an  abundance  of  gigantic  waterfalls, 
which,  if  they  were  in  the  Yalais,  would  probably  receive  from  the 
natives  a  vulgar  name  and  be  railed  off  with  a  charge  for  admission 
to  the  view.  Limits  of  space  prevent  me  from  entering  into  particulars 
of  other  mountain  resorts ;  but  I  may  just  mention  Scesaplana  in  the 
Prattigau,  Staclielberg  in  the  Linth  valley,  and  Santa  Catterina  over  the 
frontier  by  Bormio,  as  affording  excellent  quarters.  I  wish  there  were 
some  good  inn  near  the  head  of  the  Bhine  valley,  where  there  are- 
grand  mountains  which  would  Avell  repay  more  attention  than  they  have 
yet  received ;  but  this  remains  still  a  desideratum.  I  wish,  too,  that  some 
people  coming  into  Switzerland  by  Bale,  instead  of  going  by  rail  to 
Lucerne,  would  leave  the  train  at  Aarau,  and  drive  down  past  the  lovely 
lakes  of  Halwyl  and  Baldegg,  which  are  utterly  unknown  to  Englishmen 
and  scarcely  figure  in  the  guide-books.  They  will  have  a  charming  expe¬ 
dition,  by  lake-side  and  forest,  with  snow-peaks  standing  grandly  up  in  the 
background,  and  they  will  find  the  Ochs  at  Hitzkircli  a  capital  inn. 
Nor  should  North  Switzerland  continue  to  be  neglected.  It  is  at  present 
in  the  words  of  a  German  guide-book,  not  English-spoilt  (noch  nicht 
verengliindert).  At  \Yeissbad,  Gais,  and  other  villages  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  the  Sentis  range,  there  is  capital  accommodation  at  absurdly  low 
prices,  and  the  country  near  the  Lake  of  Constance,  though  only  here 
and  there  mountainous,  will  well  repay  exploration. 

Over  the  border  the  Tyrol  affords  a  splendid  holiday  ground,  of  which 
a  comparatively  small  portion  is  yet  known  to  tourists.  There  is,  I 
think,  more  individuality  about  the  Tyrolese  than  about  the  Swiss. 
Their  customs,  their  superstitions,  their  amusements,  possess,  like  their 
scenery,  peculiar  characteristics.  As  an  illustration  of  their  superstitions 
I  need  only  observe  that  a  few  years  ago  a  member  of  the  Alpine  Club 
found  a  priest  actively  engaged,  with  bell,  book,  and  candle,  in  driving  a 
demon  out  of  a  hump-backed  tailor,  who  was  evidently  affected  with 
delirium  tremens.  After  some  hours  of  exorcism  the  tailor  sank  down 
exhausted,  and  at  the  same  moment  a  dog  in  the  yard  below  uttered  a 
tremendous  howl.  Thereupon  the  priest  announced  that  the  evil  spirit 
had  left  the  tailor  and  entered  the  dog,  which  he  ordered  to  be  shot 
forthwith.  It  is  satisfactory  to  learn  that  this  miracle  was  duly  recorded 
by  a  local  paper  with  a  glowing  tribute  to  the  skill  of  the  church  in 
subduing  the  powers  of  darkness. 
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One  of  the  Tyrolese  marriage  customs  is  peculiar,  and  could  scarcely 
be  introduced  with  comfort  into  this  country.  It  is  the  fashion  for  the 
village  poet  to  confront  the  bridegroom  before  the  assembled  guests,  and, 
with  brutal  frankness,  to  describe  in  doggrel  rhymes  the  old  love  affairs 
of  the  bride.  If  the  bridegroom  be  a  man  of  spirit  he  replies,  also  in 
seemingly  impromptu  verses,  to  the  effect  that  in  the  first  place  he  gives 
no  credit  to  the  aspersions  on  the  lady’s  fame,  and  that  in  the  second 
place  he  does  not  care  in  the  least  if  they  are  ever  so  true.  I  remember 
a  case  in  which  the  bride  was  a  fair  young  thing  of  forty  summers ;  the 
bridegroom  seemed  some  ten  years  younger,  and  from  his  air  of  intense 
dejection  it  was  evident  that  melancholy  had  marked  him  for  her  own ; 
and  so,  probably,  had  the  lady.  He  was  vainly  endeavouring  to  extract 
joviality  from  some  very  sour  wine,  and  I  could  only  infer  that  the  cata¬ 
logue  of  his  future  wife’s  amourettes  must  have  been  as  long  as  the 
mille  e  tre  of  Leporello’s  master.  The  custom  with  regard  to  wedding 
presents  is  excellent.  In  England  the  guiding  principle  is  to  buy  things 
which  look  more  costly  than  they  are.  In  the  Tyrol  there  is  no  deception  ; 
everything  is  paid  in  hard  cash.  The  wedding  guests  march  up  in  turn 
to  a  table  at  which  sits  the  godmother  of  the  bride,  and  deposit  their 
money  in  a  huge  brass  dish.  Then  the  bride  presents  a  glass  of  wine, 
and  the  bridegroom  a  bun,  to  each  contributor,  and  then  there  is  a  “dance 
of  honour,”  at  which  all  kinds  of  rough  jokes  are  played  upon  the 
unhappy  pair. 

Wonderful  people  for  dancing  are  these  dwellers  in  the  mountains. 
Hever  will  fade  from  my  memory  a  dance  in  a  little  shed  high  among  the 
glaciers  of  the  Stein  Alp,  when  I  was  paired  off  for  the  evening  with  a 
young  herdswoman  of  tremendous  proportions  and  extraordinary  agility. 
I  was  a  mere  child  in  her  arms,  which,  after  the  fashion  of  the  moun¬ 
tains,  were  both  clasped  round  my  waist.  She  plunged  wildly  round, 
she  skipped  across  the  room,  she  bounded  back  like  an  indiarubber  ball, 
she  gave  mighty  stamps  on  the  floor,  she  uttered  excited  howls  at  intervals. 
Modesty  prevents  my  saying  how  far  this  magnificent  performance  was 
supported,  but  I  fear  that  wThen,  after  being  whirled  round  at  the  rate  of 
forty  miles  an  hour  from  9  to  11  p.m. — no  change  of  partners  being 
allowed — I  slunk  off  to  bed,  she  considered  me  a  very  poor  creature. 
When  I  left  the  neighbouring  inn  at  9  o’clock  next  morning  she  was 
dancing  with  unabated  vigour  (having  begun  about  5  o’clock  on  the 
previous  afternoon),  and  for  all  I  know  she  may  be  dancing  still. 

I  should  have  liked  to  say  something  about  Swiss  and  Tyrolese  music, 
about  the  rifle  shooting,  the  wrestling,  the  local  Parliaments,  and  other 
subjects  of  which  I  have  gained  some  knowledge  by  going  out  of  beaten 
tracks ;  but  I  forbear,  with  a  painful  consciousness  that  I  may  have 
already  wearied  my  readers  with  reminiscences  that  are  perhaps  less 
interesting  to  the  general  public  than  to  the  reminiscent. 

Herbert  P.  Thomas,  A.C. 
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BOHEMIA’S  LAND. 

A  Song  op  the  Season. 


WHICH  is  the  way  from  the  crowded  city, 
To  a  land  of  shadow  and  silent  peace, 
Where  women  can  love  and  men  can  pity, 
And  tears  from  sorrowing  eyes  may  cease  1 
Tor  the  toiling  town  is  harsh  and  hollow, 


And  hate  points  eastward,  envy  west ; 

Though  many  may  fall,  yet  some  will  follow 
To  a  home  of  dreams  and  the  haven  rest. 

Tor  the  love  of  heaven,  stretch  forth  your  hand, 
And  point  the  way  to  Bohemia’s  land. 


Where  are  the  fields  and  their  emerald  cover, 
The  wayside  flowers  and  travelling  cart, 

The  new-found  love  and  the  long-tried  lover  1 
They  are  better  by  far  than  our  feverish  art. 
We  are  sick  unto  death  of  jealousy’s  fetter, 

The  secret  dagger,  the  ceaseless  strife  ; 
There’s  triumph  in  fame,  hut  freedom’s  better  ; 
So  give  us  a  taste  of  a  wandering  life. 

The  senses  sicken  as  fancy’s  hand 
Paints  endless  love  in  Bohemia’s  land. 


Bohemia’s  ways  are  strewn  with  flowers, 

Her  children  free  from  the  revel  of  wine  ; 

Her  dust  is  slaked  by  the  sweetened  showers, 

’Heath  covering  trees  they  toast  and  dine. 

When  care  creeps  close,  why  away  they  wander 
To  seek  whatever  the  mind  loves  best  ; 

Tor  hope  endures  when  the  heart  sees  yonder 
A  purer  life  and  a  surer  rest. 

How  many  despise,  hut  how  few  withstand, 
The  ceaseless  joys  of  Bohemia’s  land. 

To  the  fields  away  !  for  Nature  presses 
On  toiling  foreheads  a  balmy  kiss  ; 

There’s  nothing  so  sweet  as  her  wild  caresses, 

Ho  love  more  full  to  the  lips  than  this. 

God  grant,  my  brothers,  when  all  is  over, 

And  holiday  hours  cut  short  by  fate, 

That  the  sense  of  flowers  and  scent  of  clover 
May  soften  sorrow  and  silence  hate. 

Old  Time  soon  measures  the  fatal  sand, 

And  the  curtain  falls  on  Bohemia’s  land. 

Clement  Scott. 


^BOHEMIA’S  LAND.' 
[See  The  Poem.) 
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“  WHAT’S  IN  A  NAME?" 

By  H.  C.  Coape. 

ILL,  ma’am,  I’ll  take  the  apartment. 
As  I  said  before,  I  should  have  preferred 
the  rooms  on  the  first  floor ;  hut  as  you 
have  a  permanent  lodger  there — by-the- 
way,  a  lady,  I  fancy — judging  from  the 
singing  and  playing  I  heard  when  I 
came  in.” 

“  Yes,  sir,  a  lady — an  actress — Miss 
Willoughby,  of  the  Pantechnic  Theatre.” 

“  Ah  !  I’m  very  fond  of  theatres — 
used  to  go  to  them  very  often  when  I 
had  occasion  to  visit  Melbourne.” 

“  Melbourne  !  You’re  from  Australy 
then,  sir?” 

“  Yes,  been  out  there  nearly  twelve  years.  Come  back  to  have  a  look 
at  the  old  country.  Then  I  suppose,  Mrs.  - ”  (glancing  at  the  land¬ 

lady’s  card)  “  Mrs.  Eland,  we  may  consider  it  settled.  I’ll  order  my 
luggage  to  be  sent  in  from  Euston  Station.  You  have  my  card.  Good 
afternoon,  Mrs.  Bland.” 

And  after  this  fashion  was  it  that  George  Eeynell,  having  that  morn¬ 
ing  arrived  in  London  from  Liverpool,  which  port  he  had,  as  we  have 
heard  him  tell  Mrs.  Bland,  recently  reached,  coming  from  Australia, 
found  himself  installed  at  No.  100,  Torrington  Square — a  neighbourhood, 
according  to  the  dictum  of  a  fellow-passenger,  strictly  genteel,  though 
not  exactly  fashionable. 

George  Keynell  was  a  tall,  well-built,  handsome  fellow,  thirty-four 
years  of  age,  wearing  a  colonial  beard,  in  which — as  Mrs.  Bland  after¬ 
wards  observed  to  her  handmaiden  Sarah — a  pair  of  wrens  might  have 
built  their  nests,  and  he  be  none  the  wiser.  Ilis  father  had  been  a 
Liverpool  merchant  who,  coming  to  grief  by  reason  of  unfortunate  specu¬ 
lations,  had  died,  leaving  a  wife  and  two  sons  with  barely  sufficient  means 
to  support  existence.  Mrs.  Reynell  survived  her  husband  but  by  little 
more  than  a  year.  Their  common  home  thus  broken  up,  the  young  men, 
both  well  educated,  found  themselves  thrown  on  their  own  resources  with 
some  £1,200  as  their  joint  patrimony.  The  brothers  differed  widely 
from  each  other  in  their  characters  and  habits.  William,  the  eldest  by 
two  years,  was  of  a  susceptible  organization  and  gentle  nature,  being 
fonder  of  literature  than  of  any  active  pursuit.  George  was  gifted  at 
once  with  high  courage  and  great  bodily  strength.  Moreover,  while 
William  took  greatly  to  heart  the  fallen  estate  of  the  family,  George 
viewed  their  misfortune  philosophically,  as  one  to  be  remedied,  not 
lamented.  He  at  once  resolved  to  emigrate,  and  urged  his  brother  to 
accompany  him  to  Australia.  William  had  already  a  position  as  clerk  in 
a  good  house  of  business,  and  although  the  work  was  far  from  suitable  to 
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liis  tastes,  he  shrank  from  encountering  the  perils  and  hardships  of 
emigration,  so  allowed  George  to  set  forth  alone. 

For  about  four  years  the  brothers  maintained  a  tolerably  regular 
correspondence.  Then  it  chanced  that  two  successive  letters  written  by 
William  to  George  failed  to  reach  the  latter.  The  first  was  sent  by  a 
vessel  which  foundered  at  sea  with  all  on  board.  The  second  must  have 
reached  Australia  about  the  time  when  George  was  quitting  one  locality 
for  another  seven  or  eight  hundred  miles  distant.  After  this  the  younger 
brother  sought  intelligence  respecting  the  elder  through  the  Liverpool 
house  to  which  he  had  been  attached.  One  of  the  partners  (a  friend  of 
the  late  Mr.  Reynell)  replied  that  William,  though  steady  at  his  work, 
had  never  made  a  secret  of  his  dislike  to  business,  and  that  some  months 
since  he  had  suddenly  announced  his  intention  to  quit,  not  only  their 
service,  but  Liverpool  itself.  What  he  intended  to  do,  or  whither  to  go, 
he  had  never  informed  the  partners.  Beyond  these  meagre  details  George 
could  learn  nothing.  Year  after  year  passed  by,  and  no  news  came, 
until  at  length  the  prosperous  colonist  abandoned  hope,  and  concluded 
either  that  the  only  relation  he  had  in  the  world  Avas  dead,  or  that  the 
career,  Avhatever  it  might  be,  for  which  he  had  thrown  up  his  clerkship 
had  proved  disastrous,  and  that  his  natural  pride  prevented  his  admitting 
his  failure  even  to  his  OAvn  brother. 

George  Reynell  had  never  married.  His  pursuits  had  always  been 
agricultural,  and  he  Avas  noAV  a  considerable  landoAvner,  but  his  estates 
were  in  very  primitive  regions.  He  might  haAre  espoused  more  than  one 
landed  heiress  of  the  early  settler  pattern ;  but  the  association  of  his 
younger  days  as  regarded  the  other  sex  rendered  any  such  match  utterly 
distasteful  to  him.  When,  in  course  of  time,  a  longing  to  see  England 
once  more  came  over  him,  it  may  be  that,  conjointly  Avitli  a  faint  hope  of 
learning  something  about  his  brother,  there  lurked  within  him  indistinct 
aspirations  on  the  subject  of  an  English-born  Avife.  The  gratification  of 
his  desire  to  make  the  voyage  to  the  old  country  was  rendered  the  easier 
by  the  fact  that  he  could  leave  the  management  of  his  affairs  to  a  young 
man  named  Winston,  of  good  English  descent,  and  a  thoroughly  practical 
farmer,  Avho  had  come  to  Australia  half-a-dozen  years  back,  and  for  Avhom 
he  had  formed  a  sincere  friendship. 

As  Miss  Willoughby  (generally  spoken  of  by  Mrs.  Bland  as  her 
il  drawing-room  lady  ”)  Avas  the  next  morning  passing  along  the  hall,  on 
her  Avay  to  the  rehearsal  at  the  Pantechnic,  the  door  of  the  front  parlour 
Avas  opened,  and  the  neAvly-arrived  lodger  presented  himself,  also  on 
the  point  of  leaving  the  house.  When  the  eyes  of  the  tAvo  met,  George 
Reynell’s  countenance  assumed  an  expression  of  undisguised  admiration, 
Miss  Willoughby’s  of  curiosity  not  unmingled  Avith  surprise.  Reynell 
hastened  to  open  the  street-door  that  the  young  lady  might  pass  out. 
It  would  doubtless  have  pleased  the  Australian  to  knoAV — which  he  did 
not — that  Miss  Willoughby,  as  she  drew  up  the  AvindoAV  of  the  cab 
Avaiting  for  her,  peeped  slyly  at  him  as  he  turned  to  re-enter  the  house. 

Mrs.  Bland  appearing  as  the  cab  drove  off,  her  neAV  “  parlour  gentle¬ 
man  ”  at  once  engaged  her  in  conversation  Avith  the  remark :  “Very 
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handsome  the  young  lady  up  stairs  is — even  in  her  plain  dress.  She 
must  he  something  wonderful  on  the  stage.” 

“  You  ought  to  see  her,  and  judge  for  yourself,  sir.” 

“  That  I  most  certainly  shall — ay,  and  this  very  night.  Miss 
Willoughby,  you  said.  Not  married,  I  suppose  ?” 

“No,  sir;  leastways  if  she  is  her  husband  must  have  the  worst  of 
tastes  ;  for  a  lonelier  life  no  woman  can  lead  than  she  does.” 

George  Reynell  was  only  able  to  account  for  the  satisfaction  which  this 
intelligence  afforded  him  at  a  later  period  of  his  stay  in  Torrington  Square. 

Miss  Willoughby  was  regarded  by  Mrs.  Bland  as  rather  “  a  stand-off 
sort  of  young  person.”  Unimpeachable  in  her  conduct,  prompt  in  her 
payments,  she  was  silent  as  to  her  antecedents,  and  carefully  avoided 
any  gossiping  conversation  with  her  landlady.  Great  then  was  the 
astonishment  of  the  latter  when  her  “  drawing-room  lady,”  on  returning 
home  that  afternoon,  stopped  her  in  the  hall,  and  after  a  few  preliminary 
observations,  asked  very  pointedly  what  was  the  name  of  the  gentleman 
who  had  just  taken  her  ground-floor  rooms. 

“  On  the  card  he  gave  me  it’s  Mr.  G.  Reynell,”  was  the  reply.  “  Of 
course  I  can’t  undertake  to  say  for  certing  that  is  his  name  ” — this  with  a 
suspicious  glance  at  Miss  Willoughby — “  people  goes  by  what  names 
they  thinks  fit,  as  you  know,  miss.” 

“  Thank  you,  Mrs.  Bland ;  ”  and,  slightly  blushing  at  the  marked 
allusion  on  the  subject  of  names,  Miss  Willoughby  passed  on. 

“  So,”  thought  the  landlady  as  she  bustled  down  to  the  lower  regions, 
“she’s  took  already  with  my  new  gentleman.  He  certainly  is  a  personable 
man,  and  seems  to  me  how  he’s  took  with  her  too.  Hum  !  I  must  keep 
my  eye  on  the  pair  of  ’em.  I  won’t  have  no  goins  on  in  my  house  1  ” 

A  fortnight  passed  without  the  slightest  symptom  of  any  “goins  on” 
between  her  two  lodgers  becoming  apparent  to  the  vigilant  Mrs.  Bland. 
And  yet,  could  the  actual  truth  respecting  them  have  been  revealed  to 
her,  she  would  have  learnt  that  while  Mr.  Reynell  occupied  a  certain 
portion  of  Miss  Willoughby’s  thoughts,  he  himself  was  daily  and  hourly 
becoming  more  deeply  enamoured  of  the  fair  actress.  He  went  nightly 
to  the  Pantechnic  Theatre,  a  fashionable  house,  at  which  in  the  select 
places,  and  he  never  occupied  any  other,  evening  costume  was  de  rigueur. 
He  never  failed — discreetly  hidden  behind  the  faded  curtains — to  be  at 
his  window  when  Miss  Willoughby  left  the  house;  and  he  had  so  care¬ 
fully  noted  her  movements  that  he  seldom  missed  getting  a  view  of  her 
when  she  returned  home. 

George  Reynell  could  not  but  note  the  effect  of  the  actress’s  charms 
upon  other  men  who  chanced  to  sit  near  him  at  the  theatre,  and  though 
often  driven  wild  with  jealousy  by  their  more  or  less  unblushing  com¬ 
ments  upon  his  charmer,  his  simple  heart  found  a  never-failing  balm  in 
the  reflection  that  none  of  these  worshippers  were  privileged,  as  he  was, 
to  pass  day  after  day  and  night  after  night  with  but  a  foot  or  so  of  com¬ 
bined  ceiling,  joists,  and  flooring  between  themselves  and  the  divine 
creature  in  question. 

One  morning  Miss  Willoughby  (quite  unintentionally)  defeated  her 
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adorer’s  vigilance  by  leaving  home  on  foot  nearly  an  hour  before  her 
accustomed  time.  She  walked  straight  to  a  well-known  photographic 
depot.  Manifestly  the  object  of  her  visit  was  known  to  the  attendants. 

“  We  haven’t  yet  received  Mr.  Harold  Mortimer,”  a  dapper  young  shop¬ 
man  at  once  said  to  her,  “  and  we  suppose  he  doesn’t  mean  to  let  himself 
be  shown  in  carte-de-visite  before  his  appearance.  Ho  doubt  we  shall 
have  him  later  in  cabinet  and  half-life.” 

“  Thanks  ;  you’re  very  obliging.  Good  morning.” 

In  explanation  of  the  foregoing,  Mr.  Harold  Mortimer  was  an  actor, 
not  only  of  provincial  but  of  transatlantic  reputation,  Avhose  approaching 
debut  in  London  was  exciting  a  certain  interest  in  theatrical  circles.  He 
had  been  a  professional  comrade  of  the  young  lady  whom  we  find 
inquiring  for  his  counterfeit  presentment.  Knowing,  as  the  latter  did, 
his  faith  in  his  calling,  and  his  superiority  to  petty  devices,  she  was  not 
surprised  to  find  that  he  had  refrained  from  allowing  his  appearance 
to  be  heralded  by  the  puff  preliminary  which  the  photographic  studio 
cheaply  offers. 

It  happened  that  Reynell  one  afternoon  reached  the  house-door  at  the 
very  moment  when  Miss  Willoughby  alighted  from  a  cab  and  ascended 
the  doorsteps.  An  encouraging  smile  of  recognition  on  the  part  of  the 
fair  girl  elicited  from  the  Australian  the  observation  that  her  looks  did 
not  betray  the  fatigue  which  might  have  been  expected  from  her  late 
severe  work  at  the  Pantechnic. 

“Ah!”  she  exclaimed,  with  well-feigned  surprise,  “you  know  I  act  at 
the  Pantechnic  1  ” 

“  I  saw  you  play  last  night.” 

“  For  the  first  time  1  ”  archly. 

To  which,  as  he  followed  the  fair  querist  into  the  hall,  glad  that  his 
crimsoning  countenance  Avas  hidden  from  her,  he  replied  :  “Ho,  I’ve  been 
often  to  see  — — ,”  naming  the  piece  then  running. 

“  What  do  you  think  of  the  piece  1  ” 

“  I — I  think  a — a  great  deal  of  the  lady  who  plays  — • — ,”  naming 
her  part  in  the  piece. 

This  brief  dialogue  had  brought  the  speakers  to  the  foot  of  the 
stairs,  where  they  now  faced  one  another,  and  where  they  were 
suspiciously  regarded  by  Mrs.  Bland,  who  was  not  aware  that  they  now 
spoke  together  for  the  first  time,  and  who  had  just  ascended  from  her 
own  quarters  with  a  letter  in  her  hand.  “  From  Hew  York,  miss,”  she 
said  sharply,  giving  Miss  Willoughby  the  letter. 

The  gladness  depicted  on  the  actress’s  countenance  as  she  scanned 
the  handwriting  on  the  missive  was  not  lost  on  the  observant  Eeynell. 
Left  alone  with  the  landlady,  the  latter  beckoned  the  former  into  his 
room,  and,  having  closed  the  door,  began,  a  propos  de  rien,  to  pour  forth 
his  soul  in  praise  of  Miss  Willoughby,  concluding  his  remarks  with  : 
“  It  does  seem  wonderful  that  she  has  never  married.” 

“  My  goodness,  Mr.  Reynell  !  How  can  you  be  sure  she  isn’t 
married  1  ” 
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“  Of  course  she  is  not,  Mrs.  Bland.  She  wears  no  wedding-ring.” 

Pursing  up  her  mouth,  and  casting  down  her  eyes,  Mrs.  Bland  said 
oracularly  :  “  Ah,  these  stage  ladies  !  One  never  knows  whether  they’re 
married  or  single — or  anything  else  !  ”  With  which  she  walked  demurely 
from  the  room. 

Anything  else  !  Eeynell  felt  very  much  disposed  for  the  moment 
to  rush  after  the  landlady,  and  force  her  to  retract  the  insinuation 
contained  in  the  words. 

The  next  day  our  Australian  awaited  in  vain  his  divinity’s  accustomed 
departure  to  rehearsal.  She  did  not  quit  the  house  from  morning  till 
night.  An  agreeable  surprise,  however,  awaited  him  when  ho  returned 
from  his  afternoon’s  walk.  Sarah,  on  opening  the  door  to  him,  gave 
him  a  note,  saying,  with  an  ill- suppressed  grin:  “  Prom  the  lady  upstairs, 
sir.  I’m  to  take  up  your  answer.” 

Breathlessly  and  tremulously  he  opened  the  missive,  which  ran  thus : 
“  Miss  Willoughby  presents  her  compliments  to  Mr.  Eeynell,  and 
requests  that,  should  he  be  disengaged  this  evening,  he  will  join  a 
few  professional  friends  who  are  coming  to  spend  this  evening  with 
her.” 

“My  compliments,  Sarah — to  Miss  Willoughby  I  mean — I  shall  be 
most  happy  to — to — I  will  do  myself  the  honour  of  waiting  upon  her 
this  evening.” 

“  Very  well,  sir.”  Then  confidentially  :  “  There’s  luces  and  cakes  for 
twenty  hordered.” 

Miss  Willoughby’s  party  proved  a  great  success,  albeit  having  in 
Mr.  Eeynell’s  eyes  the  one  drawback  that  he  was  able  to  say  very 
little  to  her.  En  revanche,  he  himself  found  much  favour  in  the  eyes 
of  Miss  Brackley,  the  principal  singer  of  the  evening,  whom,  on  his  part, 
he  thought  nearly  as  charming,  and  who  certainly  was  quite  as  handsome, 
as  the  hostess. 

The  acquaintance  formed  between  Mrs.  Bland’s  two  lodgers  rapidly 
ripened  into  a  sincere  frienship  on  the  part  of  her  “  drawing-room  lady,” 
and  a  deep  attachment  on  that  of  her  “  parlour  gentleman.”  Mrs.  Bland, 
who  began  to  scent  a  match  in  her  house,  took  occasion,  about  a  month 
after  Eeynell’s  arrival,  to  hint  as  much  to  Miss  Willoughby.  “  Indeed, 
you  are  quite  mistaken,”  being  all  she  could  obtain  in  the  way  of  reply, 
she  said,  laughing:  “I  wish  I  was  as  sure  of  always  getting  two  good 
lodgers  like  you  and  Mr.  Eeynell  as  I  am  that  you’ll,  one  of  these  days, 
be  Mrs.  Eeynell !  ”  This  expression  of  the  landlady’s  conviction  was 
met  by  a  profound  silence. 

“Silence  gives  consent,”  thought  Mrs.  Bland.  Iter  next  attack  was 
directed  against  Eeynell. 

“  You’ll  excuse  me,  sir,”  she  began,  with  a  familiar  giggle,  for  she 
knew  the  subject  she  was  about  to  broach  would  not  be  disagreeable  to 
her  “  parlour  gentlemen,”  “  but  the  notion  has  got  into  my  noddle  that 
you — ha  !  ha  !  ha  !— you  won’t  go  back  to  Australy  all  alone.” 

“  What  makes  you  think  that  1  ” 

“  Ha  !  ha !  ha  !  P’r’aps  you’ll  hardly  believe  me,  sir,  but  I — I’ve 
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give  it  as  my  opinion  to  somebody  as  shall  be  nameless  pointing  to 
the  ceiling — “  that  she’ll  one  o’  these  days  be  ” — in  a  whisper- — ■“  Mrs. 
Reynell.  And  she  didn’t  say  me  nay.  That’s  a  fact,  Mr.  Eeynell,  as 
sure  as  eggs  is  eggs.” 

“  Mrs.  Bland,  do  you  really  mean  that - 1  ” 

But  Mrs.  Bland,  having  made  her  point,  had  left  the  room. 

Mrs.  Reynell !  Mrs.  Reynell  !  The  prophetic  words  seemed  to 
ring  again  through  George’s  throbbing  brain. 

“  I’ll  speak  plainly  to  her  this  very  day  !  ”  he  said  to  himself.  “Why 
not  now — yes,  now  1  I’ll  send  up  to  know  whether  she  will  see  me.” 
And,  as  if  fearing  lest  his  courage  should  cool,  he  rose  to  ring  the  bell. 
At  this  very  instant  he  heard  the  street-door  shut.  He  looked  out,  and 
lo  !  Sarah  was  descending  the  steps,  bonnet  on  head  and  doorkey  in 
hand,  evidently  bent  on  some  hurried  domestic  mission.  A  four-wheeled 
cab  passing  the  house,  she  hailed  the  driver,  stopped  to  have  a  few  words 
with  him,  then,  as  the  man  drew  up  at  the  door,  she  re-entered  the 
house,  and  was  heard  to  run  upstairs.  Reynell  opened  his  door  and 
looked  out.  Half-a-minute  might  have  elapsed  when  the  girl  came  down, 
carrying  a  travelling-bag.  As  she  appeared  to  be  in  great  haste,  he  did 
not  attempt  to  stop  her,  and,  unwilling  to  seem  on  the  watch,  closed  his 
door.  Presently  heavy  footsteps  w7ere  heard  crossing  the  hall  and1 
ascending  the  staircase.  The  same  heavy  footsteps,  after  sounding  over¬ 
head,  in  due  course  slowly  descended.  Looking  from  his  window, 
Reynell  perceived  the  cabman  carrying  a  large  lady’s  travelling  basket. 
Then  came  the  ring  of  female  voices  and  the  noise  of  lighter  footsteps 
upstairs.  Miss  Willoughby  and  the  landlady  were  coming  down.  They 
rapidly  passed  his  door.  Surprised  and  alarmed,  he  rushed  to  his 
window — in  time  to  behold  the  object  of  his  silent  worship  enter  the 
cab,  and  to  hear  her  hurriedly  direct  the  driver  to  the  Euston  Square 
Station. 

The  street-door  having  been  closed,  Mrs.  Bland  entered  the  front 
parlour,  evidently  brimming  over  with  news.  “  I  daresay,”  she  began, 
“  you’ll  be  as  much  astonished  as  I  am.  A  telegram  came  an  hour  ago 
as  called  my  young  lady  down  to  Liverpool.  Ah  !  I  see  the  news  has 
shook  you,  Mr.  Reynell.  Miss  Willoughby  will  be  back  in  three  weeks, 
so  at  least  she  says ;  p’r’aps  she’ll  write  to  you.” 

“  Perhaps  she  will.”  And  in  the  hope  that  she  would,  her  forlorn 
adorer  found  a  modicum  of  relief. 

“  Who’s  this  new  man  underlined  in  Shylock  at  the  Pantechnic  1  ” 

“  Oh,  he’s  very  clever — -a  decided  acquisition  to  high-class  dramatic 
art !  ” 

“  English  or  American  ?  ” 

“  English — well  known  in  the  provinces  ;  been  for  the  last  four  years 
in  America.” 

The  object  of  these  questions  and  answers  was  that  Mr.  Harold 
Mortimer,  concerning  whose  photograph  we  have  heard  Miss  Willoughby 
making  somewhat  particular  inquiries.  He  was  now  about  to  appear  as 
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Shylock,  and  the  lady  who  was  announced  to  play  Portia  with  him  was 
Miss  Willoughby  herself. 

'  Since  his  fellow-lodger’s  departure  for  Liverpool,  Eeynell  had  taken 
so  little  interest  in  theatrical  matters  as  not  to  have  observed  that  she  was 

i. 

shortly  to  reappear  at  the  Pantechnic  in  the  play  of  “  The  Merchant  of 
Venice.” 

It  was  after  an  absence  of  a  month  instead  of  three  weeks,  that  an 
e&rly  telegram  warned  Mrs.  Bland  that  her  “  drawing-room  lady  ”  would 
lbturn  the  same  day.  Mr.  Reynell  stood  on  the  doorstep,  ready  to 
receive  the  truant  fair  one.  Smiling,  and  with  little  apparent  surprise  at 
his  presence,  she  met  him  cordially,  though  calmly  returning  the  ardent 
pressure  of  his  hand.  The  poor  fellow  was  too  overjoyed  to  speak.  It 
was  for  her  to  break  the  silence,  which  she  did  very  abruptly  with : 
‘‘Tin  off  to  rehearsal — I  play  Portia  to-morrow ;  of  course  you’ll  go. 
Better  let  me  get  you  a  stall-ticket — you’d  find  none  left  if  you  inquired 
yourself.  There  will  be  a  great  house — good-bye.  I  shan’t  be  at  home 
this  evening — -see  you  to-morrow.” 

Reynell  failed  not  to  remark  upon  the  discrepancy  between  her 
friendly  manner  and  her  apparent  eagerness  to  prevent  him  from  follow¬ 
ing  her  to  her  own  apartment.  But  no  time  was  allowed  him  for  remon¬ 
strances,  and  before  he  could  even  stammer  out  his  satisfaction  at  her 
return  she  had  flown  lightly  upstairs. 

Mrs.  Bland’s  “parlour  gentleman”  had  witnessed  the  first,  and,  it  may 
b'e  added,  completely  successful,  appearance  of  Mr.  Harold  Mortimer. 
Our  friend  was  no  dramatic  critic,  but  he  recognised  the  new  actor’s 
exceptional  powers.  The  occupant  of  a  neighbouring  stall  astonished 
him  by  the  assurance  that  the  seemingly  old,*  bent,  ugly  Shylock  was  a 
man  in  the  prime  of  life  and  exceedingly  handsome.  He  had  known 
Mr.  Harold  Mortimer  in  America,  and  had  paid  him  a  visit  that  very 
morning.  But  in  truth  “  the  Jew  that  Shakespeare  drew  ”  possessed 
little  interest  for  Reynell,  who  had  scarcely  eyes  for  any  character  on  the 
stage  but  “  the  young  doctor  of  Rome.”  The  play  concluded,  he 
hurried  from  the  theatre,  jumped  into  a  cab,  and  was  driven  rapidly 
home.  He  made  this  excessive  haste  because  Miss  Willoughby  had 
invited  him  to  meet  a  small  party  of  her  friends  at  a  supper  given  in 
honour  of  the  night’s  performance.  He  found  that  he  should  have  more 
than  one  hour  to  wait  before  he  could  set  eyes  on  Portia  in  her  own 
proper  character.  A  single  arrival  emboldened  him  to  follow  suit. 
Entering  the  drawing-room  with  a  beating  heart,  he  was  disappointed  at 
finding  that  the  hostess  had  not  yet  appeared.  The  only  person  in  the 
room  was  a  tall  handsome  man. 

“  Allow  me  to  introduce  to  you  Mr.  Harold  Mortimer.”  Thus  said 
Miss  Willoughby,  who  had  glided  in  after  Reynell.  “  Mr.  Mortimer, 
this  is  the  gentleman  I  have  mentioned  to  you — Mr.  George  Reynell.” 

Mr.  Mortimer  started,  perhaps  more  wildly  than  he  had  ever  done  on 
the  stage.  “  Good  God  !  ”  he  said.  “  Is  it  possible  1  George  !  My 
brother  !  ” 
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“William  1  William  !  I  had  given  you  up  for  dead.” 

And  the  brothers  were  locked  in  one  another’s  arms,  presenting 
a  nature-prompted  situation  which  few  scenic  effects  could  have 
rivalled. 

“  George,  dear  old  boy,  with  that  backwoodsman’s  beard  I  should 
have  met  you  in  the  street  without  knowing  you.” 

“As  for  you,  my  dear  Will,  but  for  your  Jew’s  beard  and  extra¬ 
ordinarily  old  face  I  should  have  recognised  you  on  the  stage  to-night,  in 
spite  of  your  ‘Mr.  Harold  Mortimer.’  But  how  strange  it  is,  Will,  that 
you  and  Miss  Willoughby  should  have— — ” 

“  George,  there’s  nothing  so  very  strange.  This  is  not  Miss  Willoughby 
at  all.  She  took  that  as  a  stage-name.  She  was  Miss  Winston.  She 
is  Mrs.  Beynell — my  dear  wife.  We  have  been  attached — well,  never 
mind  how  long.  We  were  married  a  month  ago,  at  Liverpool ;  almost 
immediately  after  my  arrival  there  from  Hew  York,  and  we  have  since 
been  making  our  wedding-tour  in  the  Lake  Country.” 

George  turned  exceedingly  pale,  and  a  sensation  of  faintness  came 
over  him,  insomuch  that  he  was  obliged  to  lean  upon  a  chair  for  support. 
Mrs.  Reynell,  noting  these  symptoms,  and  comprehending  their  origin, 
by  way  of  diverting  her  husband’s  attention,  asked  him  what  he  thought 
of  the  little  surprise  she  had  got  up  for  him. 

“Surprise,  dear  Edith1?”  he  exclaimed.  “It’s  a  real  climax  to  a 
sensational  drama  !  ” 

“  Stay  awhile  ” — here  Edith  turned  to  George,  now  recovering  his 
self-possession — “  it’s  not  complete  yet.  The  manager  of  your  property, 
whom  you  have  so  often  mentioned  to  me,  is — my  brother  !  ” 

“That  good  fellow,  Harry  Winston,  your  brother!  Well,  your  real 
maiden  name  certainly  did  seem  familiar  to  me,  but  I  was  too  much 
taken  aback  by  William’s  announcement  to  dwell  on  that  part  of  his 
story.  However,  I  daresay  you  won’t  be  sorry  to  hear  that  I  intend  to 
take  Harry  into  partnership  on  my  return.  But  now  reflect  for  a 
moment — you,  Edith,  and  you,  William — what  years  of  unhappiness  we 
might  have  been  spared  but  for  your,  to  my  mind,  absurd  theatrical 
practice  of  assuming  false  names  !  ” 

“  Right,  George,  my  friend ;  your  chronicler  here  goes  with  you  to 
the  fullest  extent.” 

“  In  some  cases,  as  in  yours  (one  and  the  other),  it  is  done  because  you 
have  adopted  a  profession  on  which  the  society  you  have  been  accus¬ 
tomed  to  looks  shyly ;  in  others,  because  Grosvenor  and  Cholmondeley 
read  better  hi  the  bills  than  Brown  and  Jones.  I  have  sometimes  asked 
myself  why,  if  there  is  any  virtue  in  the  system,  barristers  and  doctors 
should  not  equally  figure  under  strange  appellations  in  the  courts  and  by 
the  bedside,  the  better-born  among  them  contenting  themselves  with 
plebeian  pseudonyms,  those  of  humbler  extraction  covering  up  their 
origin  with  elegant  extracts  from  Burke  and  Debrett.” 

“  To  tell  you  the  truth,  George,”  said  William,  “  I  have  often,  since  1 
reached  my  present  position,  repented  having  taken  a  name  other  than 
my  own ;  and  as  Edith  will  in  future  play  as  Mrs.  Reynell,  I  can  see  no 
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reason  against  my  sinking  the  Harold  Mortimer  of  my  salad  days,  and 
presenting  myself  to  the  public  as  William  Reynell.” 

“  Perhaps,”  Edith  added,  I  deserve  a  degree  less  of  George’s  sensible 
castigation  than  my  honoured  lord  here.  At  least  I  did  not  stray  from 
my  initial  letter.  From  Winston  I  became  Willoughby.  I  must  in 
candour  admit  that  I  only  chose  the  name  because  when  Harry  and  I  lost 
our  mother  and  only  surviving  parent,  Harry  deciding  to  emigrate,  there 
entered  into  mjr  share  of  our  small  inheritance  sundry  household  articles 
marked  with  the  family  W.  But  see,  George,  here  comes  one  of  our 
profession  who  is  entirely  innocent  of  the  fault  you  denounce.  Miss 
Brackley  ” — that  damsel  had  just  entered — “  was  born  Miss  Brackley,  has 
never  been  anything  but  Miss  Brackley,  and  will  remain  Miss  Brackley 
until— —  !  ”  Edith  Reynolds  eloquent  eyes  were  significantly  fixed  upon 
her  brother-in-law,  prophetically  too,  as  was  afterwards  demonstrated  ; 
for  not  only  did  George  Reynell  return  to  Australia  accompanied  by  a 
beautiful  and  accomplished  wife,  but  it  is  parochially  recorded  that  his 
wife’s  maiden  name  was  Helen  Brackley. 

George,  wisely  resolving  to  have  no  secrets  from  his  fiancee,  confessed 
to  her  the  love  at  first  sight  that  had  gone  nigh  to  make  him  propose 
marriage  to  his  own  brother’s  wife.  William  himself  becoming  also 
enlightened  on  the  point,  to  each  and  all  was  furnished  an  additional 
argument  against  the  curious  custom — admissible  in  one  profession  alone 
—which  enables  its  members,  through  their  entire  career,  to  shelter  their 
identity  under  an  alias. 
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very  clever  actor,  as  Boaden 
called  Cherry,  who  lived  between 
1769  and  1812,  once  formed  a 
scheme  to  bring  out  a  theatrical 
company  to  Calcutta,  which  was 
then  talked  about  as  a  land  of  silver 
fountains  and  golden  sands.  A  lac 
of  rupees  was  offered  to  the  walking 
gentleman.  “  What  is  a  lac  of 
rupees  1”  asked  the  actor  to  whom 
Cherry  made  the  proposal.  “Do 
you  know  what  a  lack  of  money  is  1  ” 
asked  Munden,  who  was  standing 
Well,  a  lac  of  rupees  means  exactly  the  same  tiling 
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lack  of  money  is  all  the  actor  has  as  yet  found  in  Calcutta.  What 
of  Cherry’s  scheme  I  know  not,  but  not  until  1867  was  the  first 
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regular  theatre  opened  in  Calcutta  (Lewis’s  Royal  Lyceum  Theatre),  a 
corrugated  iron  erection  in  the  middle  of  the  Maidan  (plain  or  common). 
That  truly  versatile  actress,  Mrs.  G.  B.  W.  Lewis,  nee  Rose  Edouin,  was 
the  life  and  soul  of  the  performances  in  this  theatre.  The  company  con¬ 
sisted  chiefly  of  her  family  and  relations,  and  were  all  colonial ;  and 
though  we  might  afterwards  have  seen  better  companies  in  Calcutta, 
many  thanks  are  due  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lewis  for  what  they  have  done  for 
Calcutta  theatre-goers,  and  many  of  their  old  friends  would  be  glad  to 
see  them  back  here  again.  About  this  time  a  house  was  built  for  Italian 
opera.  Mr.  Lewis  afterwards  built  the  Theatre  Royal,  Chowringhee 
Road,  and  removed  his  company  there. 

At  the  end  of  season  1873-74,  Mrs.  Lewis  gave  out  that  they  were 
retiring  from  Calcutta  and  the  stage,  and  not  until  tlieir  return  to 
Melbourne  was  any  attempt  made  to  supply  Calcutta  with  another 
company.  Then  a  meeting  was  held  at  the  Town  Hall,  “  to  consider  a 
proposition  for  bringing  out  to  Calcutta  in  the  approaching  cold  season  a 
first-rate  theatrical  company  from  England.”  A  number  of  the  leading 
men  of  the  town  were  elected  members  of  the  theatrical  committee,  for 
the  purpose  of  collecting  a  subscription  of  Rs.  65,000,  to  cover  estimated 
liabilities  for  the  season  of  six  months.  The  hon.  secretary  shortly  after¬ 
wards  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Collette,  in  which  he  said  he  was  willing  to 
negotiate  about  taking  a  company  to  Calcutta  for  season  1875-76  ;  and 
another  from  Mrs.  John  Wood,  in  which  she  said  she  was  prepared  to 
bring  the  St.  James’s  company  out,  and  play  for  six  months  for  a  sub¬ 
scription  of  Rs.  80,000,  in  addition  to  receipts  on  public  nights.  So 
far  so  good,  and  Calcutta  thought  at  last,  “  We  may  have  a  good  theatre.” 
Meantime  certain  residents  of  the  town  formed  themselves  into  the 
“  Corinthian  Theatre  Company  (Limited),”  and  commenced  at  once  to 
build  a  theatre,  under  the  management  of  Mr.  George  Anderson,  who  had 
been  a  “  utility  ”  in  Mr.  Lewis’s  company,  and  opened  a  telegraphic  com¬ 
munication  with  a  London  agent  for  a  dramatic  and  burlesque  company. 
On  this  the  first-formed  theatrical  company  dissolved,  and  left  the  way 
open  to  the  Corinthians.  The  upshot  of  this  was,  Mr.  E.  English  arrived 
in  Calcutta  with  a  comedy  and  burlesque  company,  containing  the  follow¬ 
ing  artists :  Misses  Annie  Baldwin,  Ges  Smythe,  Marion  Inch,  Edith 
Wilson,  Sallie  Turner,  Marie  Ivean ;  Messrs.  William  Ilolston,  Henry 
Walton,  Henry  Cornwall,  Charles  Yere,  C.  A.  White,  Henry  Jordan, 
Jarvis  Vincent.  This  company  proved  successful;  and  the  following 
season  (1875-76)  saw  three  theatres  open  at  one  time  in  Calcutta  :  the 
Opera  House,  with  Mr.  English’s  company,  with  whom  Mr.  Charles 
Mathews  appeared  for  a  time  during  the  season  ;  Mr.  Lewis’  dramatic 
company  at  the  Theatre  Royal ;  and  Miss  Alice  May,  with  her  English 
opera  troupe  at  the  Corinthian  Theatre.  Mr.  English  died  during  the 
season,  and  left  his  company  at  the  Opera  House  next  door  to  destitute. 
The  Lewis’s,  finding  their  old  patrons  did  not  countenance  them  as  in 
days  gone  by,  shook  the  dust  of  Calcutta  the  ungrateful  from  their  feet, 
and  went  on  to  Bombay.  Nevertheless,  season  1876-77  found  the 
Corinthian  Theatre  under  Mr.  Anderson  occupied  by  a  company  from 
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England,  headed  by  Miss  Bessie  Edwards,  late  of  Mdlle.  Beatrice’s 
company,  and  Mr.  G.  S.  Titheradge.  During  the  season  Mr.  Anderson 
confesses  to  have  made  a  large  profit.  There  was  also  a  small  French 
opera  company  in  Calcutta  that  year,  but  all  who  had  anything  to  do  with 
that  lost. 

Season  1877-78  ought  to  have  been  a  pecuniary  success.  They  had 
good  houses,  and  the  company  consisted  of  Misses  Fanny  Enson,  Bessie 
Edwards,  Milly  Seymour,  Kate  Warden,  Dora  Santon,  Messrs.  G.  F. 
Leicester,  Edwin  Shepherd,  E.  Shepherd,  Geo.  Thorne,  F.  C.  Tuell, 
J.  C.  Buckstone,  jun.,  C.  A.  Cowdery,  and  a  small  English  ballet  troupe 
under  Miss  Fanny  Brock,  principal  danseuse ;  and  I  was  going  to  leave 
out  poor  Minnie  Williams,  a  mere  child  of  great  promise,  who,  at  the  end 
of  the  season,  sailed  with  Miss  Bessie  Edwards  and  others  of  the  company, 
and  went  down  in  the  barque  “  James  Service,”  off  the  coast  of  Western 
Australia.  The  management  held  out  the  hope  that  Mrs.  Hermann  Yezin 
would  visit  Calcutta  on  her  way  to  Australia,  and  Mr.  Sothern  on  his 
return  from  the  Antipodes,  though  we  had  a  tragic  star  in  a  Mr. 
Boothroyd  Fairclough,  who  gave  us  “Bichard  III.,”  “Hamlet,”  and 
“  Richelieu.”  The  critics  thought  much  of  his  performance ;  but  it  was 
before  empty  benches,  while  “  The  Pink  Dominos  ”  drew  crowded 
houses. 

Season  1878-79  found  the  following  artists  engaged  for  Calcutta  by 
Mr.  George  Anderson,  of  the  Corinthian  Theatre  :  Misses  Louise  Willes, 
Marie  de  Grey,  Gertrude  I) ore,  Annie  Taylor,  Edith  Willes,  Alma 
Santon,  Messrs.  G.  J.  Titheradge,  F.  A.  Palmer,  Harry  St.  Maur,  Frank 
Seymour,  G.  Crofton,  and  Lingham.  The  season  commenced  on  the 
16th  October;  on  the  6th  of  January  Mr.  Anderson’s  insolvency  was 
announced  to  the  members  of  the  company,  and  on  that  date  the 
Corinthian  Theatre  was  rented  over  their  heads  by  Dr.  Silvester,  a 
professor  of  modern  magic.  The  Theatre  Royal  was  leased  by  a  variety 
company,  under  the  well-known  Indian  Negro-minstrel,  or  rather  Bengali- 
minstrel,  Mr.  Dave  Carson.  The  Opera  House  was  engaged  by  an 
Italian  opera  company.  However,  the  Corinthian  company  came  to 
some  terms  with  Mr.  Dave  Carson,  and  opened  at  the  Theatre  Royal  on 
the  13th  January,  and  played  there  until  the  end  of  the  season.  Since 
then  Calcutta  has  had  no  dramatic  company,  and  this,  its  last  season,  was 
in  many  ways  an  unlucky  one.  The  three  daily  papers  returned  their 
free  passes  to  the  lessee  on  account  of  an  insult  offered  to  one  of  their 
number,  u  The  Statesman,”  and  stated  that  no  further  notice  would  be 
taken  of  the  performances  until  an  apology  was  made,  and  no  notices  or 
advertisements  appeared  in  these  papers  until  the  company  reopened  at 
the  Theatre  Royal. 

During  season  1879-80  they  had  a  sort  of  burlesque  company  for  a 
short  time;  but  during  1880-81  there  was  nothing  in  the  way  of 
amusements  but  a  couple  of  rival  circuses. 

The  receipts  at  the  Corinthian  for  a  season  have  been  over  Rs.  100,000  • 
and  I  don’t  suppose  the  expenses  could  have  been  much  over  Rs.  60,000. 
The  prices  for  admittance  are  not  low,  considering  what  you  get  for  your 
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money.  Boxes  to  hold  six,  Rs.  30 ;  boxes  to  hold  four,  Rs.  20 ; 
orchestral  fauteuils  (the  greater  part  of  the  ground  floor),  Bs.  5 ;  balcony 
stalls,  Rs.  4;  stalls,  Rs.  3  ;  pit  (holds  500),  Rs.  1.  There  is  no  gallery. 
"With  these  prices,  and  often  crowded  houses,  the  theatre  should  pay ;  the 
fact  of  the  matter  is  the  theatre  has  paid,  but  unscrupulous  managers 
have  ruined  the  whole  thing,  disgusting  both  actors  and  audiences ;  yet 
I  fancy  any  respectable  manager,  coming  to  Calcutta  with  a  hard-working, 
good  all-round  provincial  company,  would  find  it  to  his  profit. 


“  HOME,  SWEET  HOME  :  ” 

By  Clare  Lovell. 

SE,  my  pet,  where  are  you  1  ” 

“  Here,  father,  by  your  side.” 

“  That’s  right,  my  dear,  keep  close, 
keep  close.” 

“  I  was  only  gathering  one  of  those 
wild  roses,  father.  They  are  so  beautiful !  ” 
“  Ay,  ay,  my  child.  I  daresay  they 
are  very  beautiful,  but  these  eyes  can’t 
see  them.  Let  me  touch  it,  my  dear,  let 
me  smell  it.  Ay,  it  is  very  sweet,  but  not 
so  sweet  as  my  Rose.  J^ot  half  so  sweet. 
Come  along,  my  pet,  and  keep  close.” 

The  speakers  were  proceeding  along  a  country  road  in  the  evening 
of  what  had  been  a  broiling  July  day.  One  was  a  pretty,  dark-haired, 
dark-eyed  maiden  of  some  ten  summers,  the  other  was  a  man  of  about 
fifty  years  of  age.  Both  were  very  poorly  clad,  indeed  they  were  almost 
in  tatters.  The  man  carried  in  his  left  hand  a  bag  which  contained  a  violin 
and  bow.  In  his  right  was  a  small  bundle,  while  upon  his  breast  was  a 
card,  upon  which  was  written  the  one  word  “  Blind.”  Both  of  them  had 
evidently  travelled  far  that  day,  for  they  were  dust-covered,  and  looked 
thoroughly  worn  out.  The  child  now  obeyed  her  father’s  request,  and  kept 
close  to  him.  Slowly  they  walked  along  the  road,  until  at  last  the  man 
stopped,  and  opening  his  bundle,  handed  the  child  half  a  biscuit. 

“  Here,  Rose,”  he  said,  “  this  is  all  you  can  have  at  present.  Eat 
that  slowly,  it  will  ease  your  hunger.” 

“Didn’t  you  say  Ave  should  come  to  a  village  before  long,  father  1  ” 

“  Yes,  my  dear,  I  did.  Look  ahead,  and  see  if  you  can  see  the  spire 
of  a  church  in  the  distance.” 

The  girl  shaded  her  eyes  Avith  her  hands  and  looked  ahead. 

“  Yes,  father,”  she  replied,  “  I  do  just  see  a  spire  rising  out  of  the 
trees,  but  it  seems  a  long  Avay  off.” 
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“  No,  it  is  not  very  far.  Come,  Rose,  take  my  hand,  we  shall  soon 
be  there.” 

The  poor  child  heaved  a  little  sigh,  and  taking  his  hand  they  once 
more  proceeded.  Before  long  they  came  to  the  village  of  Staunton, 
and  the  blind  fiddler,  for  such  he  was,  entered  the  Plough  Inn,  and 
asked  the  landlord  Avhether  he  should  play  him  a  tune  in  return  for 
some  refreshment.  “  And  my  little  Rose  shall  sing  you  a  song,”  he  said. 

The  landlord,  a  big  burly  fellow,  for  whom  music  had  no  charms 
whatever,  replied  that  he  had  no  time  to  pay  attention  to  such  a  thing, 
but  his  wife,  catching  sight  of  pretty  dark-eyed  Rose,  pulled  her  husband 
roughly  by  the  arm,  saying :  “  Get  out  with  you  !  the  child  shall  sing 
a  song  !  ”  And  the  host  of  farm  labourers  muttered  an  approval. 

“  Here,”  cried  one  of  them,  taking  Rose  in  his  arms,  and  hoisting  her 
on  to  an  enormous  beer-barrel.  “Stand  thee  there,  lass,  and  let  us  hear 
thee  sing  a  song,  and  do  thee  sing  well,  and  we  will  each  give  thee  a 
copper.”  And  once  more  the  men  signified  their  approval. 

Blind  Bob  Barnett,  he  who,  before  he  went  blind,  had  a  good  position 
in  the  provincial  orchestras,  raised  his  violin  to  his  shoulder,  and  soon  the 
beautiful  notes  of  “  The  Last  Rose  of  Summer  ”  rang  through  the  old 
building.  Blind  Boh  was  a  capital  player,  and  even  the  hard-hearted 
landlord  stared  in  astonishment.  But  he  stared  considerably  more  when 
little  Rose  commenced  to  sing.  She  had  a  very  pretty  voice,  and  well 
knew  how  to  use  it.  Her  audience  listened  very  attentively  until  it  was 
finished,  then  a  collection  was  made,  and  Rose  had  several  coppers  placed 
in  her  lap. 

“  I  say,  lass,”  said  one  of  the  men,  “  can  thee  sing  ‘  Home,  Sweet 
Home  ’  1  ” 

“  Tes,  sir,”  replied  Rose,  “  if  my  father  will  play  it.  But  he  don’t 
like  me  to  sing  that  because - ” 

“  Hist,  child  !  ”  whispered  blind  Bob,  “  we  have  nothing  to  get  a 
lodging.  Sing  it,  Rose.”  And  once  more  Bob  raised  the  violin  to  his 
shoulder,  and  this  time  struck  up  the  plaintive  air  of  “  Home,  Sweet 
Home.”  Then  Rose  commenced  to  sing;  but  no  sooner  did  she  get  to 
the  lines,  “  Be  it  ever  so  humble  there’s  no  place  like  home,”  than  Blind 
Bob  let  the  bow  glide  off  his  instrument,  and,  sinking  on  a  stool,  burst 
into  tears. 

“  Oh  don’t,  father  !  ”  cried  Rose,  leaping  from  the  barrel,  and  placing 
her  little  arms  about  his  neck,  “  I  won’t  sing  any  more.” 

“  What  ails  thee,  man  1  ”  asked  one  of  the  labourers. 

“  Oh,  sir,  he  never  likes  to  sing  that,”  said  Rose,  “  because  it  puts 
him  in  mind  of  mamma.  That  was  mamma’s  song  before  she  died,  oh, 
ever  so  long  ago  !  ” 

<£  Poor  little  thing  !  ”  murmured  the  landlady,  handing  the  child  a 
few  more  coppers.  “  Here,  my  dear,  sit  down  with  your  father,  and  eat 
this” — placing  a  plate  of  meat  in  her  hands — “  and  you  will  be  refreshed.” 
Both  father  and  daughter  were  very  glad  of  it,  and  there  they  sat  until 
darkness  came  over  the  country.  Then  blind  Bob,  led  by  his  daughter, 
went  forth. 
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“  Bose,”  said  Bob  after  they  had  walked  a  little  way,  “  it  is  a  warm 
night.  Shall  we  sleep  under  the  hedge  as  we  have  before1?  We  shall 
save  the  little  money  we  have,  and  on  the  morrow  we  shall  be  able  to  get 
to  London.” 

“  If  you  wish  it,  father,  I  am  quite  willing.” 

So  it  was  decided,  and  in  the  long  grass  under  a  hedge  crept  Eose 
and  her  father.  Poor  Bob  was  tired,  and  very  soon  he  dropped  off  to 
sleep.  Eose  lay  down,  but  for  a  very  long  time  she  was  wide  awake 
and  looking  at  the  starlit  skies,  thinking  maybe  of  her  mother.  Soon, 
however,  .Nature  got  the  better  of  her  and  she  too  slept. 

“  Eose,  my  child  !  Eose,  it  is  time  to  go,  isn’t  it  ?  It  is  daylight, 
isn’t  it,  Eose  ?  ” 

No  answer. 

“  Eose,”  continued  Bob,  as  he  stretched  out  his  hands  on  all  sides 
“  Eose,  my  pet,  where  are  you  ?  Eose  !  ” 

Alas  !  the  pretty  voice  of  his  child  made  no  response. 

Blind  Bob  started  to  his  feet,  the  cold  perspiration  upon  his  brow  3 
his  breath  came  in  short  quick  gasps,  and  then  as  though  bursting  from 
his  very  heart  he  shrieked  :  “  Eose  !  Eose  !  ” 

And  the  wood  in  front  of  him  gave  back  the  echo,  “  Eose  !  Eose  !  ” 
“Oh,  my  God!”  he  moaned,  “where  can  she  be — where  is  my  child! 
Eose  !  Eose  !  ” 

At  this  moment  a  waggoner  came  down  the  road,  and  seeing 
Bob  frantically  waving  his  hands,  he  asked:  “'Well,  mon,  what  ails 
thee  ?  ” 

“  My  child  !  ”  replied  Bob,  “  I  have  lost  my  child  !  ”  and  he  ex¬ 
plained  that  he  and  his  Eose  had  been  sleeping  under  the  hedge,  and 
that  she  had  suddenly  disappeared.  The  waggoner  picked  up  the  violin 
and  the  bow,  which  he  placed  in  Bob’s  hands.  Then  he  looked  about  on 
all  sides,  to  the  right  and  to  the  left,  but  no  child  met  his  eyes. 

“  She  may  have  gone  flower-gathering,”  said  the  waggoner. 

“  She  may,”  replied  Bob.  “  I  will  set  me  down  here  and  wait 
awhile.” 

And  sit  down  he  did,  and  tune  after  tune  he  played,  hoping  that  the 
sound  might  catch  her  ears,  but  hour  after  hour  passed  away  and  still 
his  child  returned  not.  He  continued  to  sit  there,  however,  until  a 
wayfarer  informed  him  that  night  had  again  set  in,  and  not  until  then 
did  Bob  rise  and  totter  off,  muttering  :  “  Lost !  Lost !  Nay,  stolen — 
stolen  in  her  sleep  !  ” 

Ten  years  passed  away.  Blind  Bob  had  been  travelling  all  over  the 
country,  but  not  one  word  did  he  hear  of  his  lost  child.  Those  who 
had  known  him  in  better  times,  when  he  was  in  the  orchestras  of  the 
provincial  theatres,  took  compassion  upon  him  and  inserted  advertise¬ 
ments  in  many  of  the  papers,  both  London  and  provincial,  but  no 
replies  came.  Bob’s  hair  had  changed  from  brown  to  pure  white,  his 
form  was  bowed,  and  it  took  him  a  long  time  now  to  walk  a  mile. 
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But  ‘everywhere  he  went  he  was  greeted  with  great  respect.  All  took 
compassion  upon  the  poor  old  man,  and  they  considered  his  feelings, 
for  never  once  did  they  mention  the  name  of  his  poor  child.  Well,  as 
we  have  said,  ten  years  had  passed  away  and  July  had  again  come 
round.  This  year  Boh  determined  to  try  his  luck  in  London,  and  with 
that  intention  he  set  off  and  worked  his  way,  little  by  little,  to  the  great 

city. 

Eventually,  he  arrived  in  Piccadilly,  and  after  some  slight  refresh¬ 
ment,  he  entered  one  of  the  side  streets,  and  bringing  forth  his  violin 
commenced  to  play.  But  poor  old  Bob  did  not  get  as  much  as  he  would 
have  got  outside  one  of  the  country  inns,  and  he  was  proceeding  to  return 
his  instrument  to  its  place  when  a  man  in  mechanic’s  attire,  and  carrying 
a  bag  of  tools,  touched  him  on  the  shoulder,  saying  cheerily  :  “  What, 
Bob,  old  friend  !  Can  it  be  really  you  1  ” 

Bob  raised  his  face.  “  I  can’t  call  your  voice  to  mind,”  he  said. 

“  I  don’t  suppose  you  can,”  returned  the  man.  “  But  when  I  tell 
you  that  my  name  is  Tom  Bing,  perhaps  you  will.” 

Blind  Bob  held  out  his  hand.  “  Tom  Bing  !  is  it  really  !  Well,  I 
am  glad  to  meet  a  friend.” 

“  And  so  am  I,  Bob.  Lord  !  it’s  years  since  I  last  saw  you.” 

“  Ay,  nigh  upon  twelve,”  returned  Bob,  “  soon  after  I  lost  my 
sight.” 

“  Yes,  I  recollect.  Ah,  that  was  a  bad  job,  Bob  !  I  heard  about  the 
death  of  your  wife,  poor  thing.  And  how’s  the  girl  1  ” 

No  sooner  did  the  words  leave  Tom  Bing’s  lips  than  blind  Bob, 
uttering  a  groan  of  despair,  let  his  violin  fail  with  a  crash  to  the  pave¬ 
ment.  “Don’t !”  he  cried,  “don’t !  I  can’t  bear  it.” 

“  Why,  you  don’t  say  she’s  dead,  Bob  ?  ” 

“  No,  no.  Worse,  worse  !  ” 

“  Worse  !  How  on  earth — but  come,  Bob,  take  hold  of  my  arm.  I 
am  off  to  the  Boyal  Concert  Hall.  I  am  still  stage-carpenter.  Come 
along,  and  let  me  hear  all  about  it  as  we  go  along.  I  am  sorry  to  see  you 
still  street-playing ;  but  that  don’t  matter  to  me.  I  can  give  you  food 
and  shelter  for  a  few  days.  I  shan’t  be  able  to  get  away  from  the  hall 
until  after  the  concert,  but  that  does  not  matter,  for  I  will  see  that  you 
are  all  right.  It’s  a  grand  night  there  to-night,  Bob.  Some  new  lady 
from  America  going  to  sing.  She  has  a  magnificent  voice,  I’ve  heard 
say,  but  you  know  better  than  I  what  music  is.  So  if  you  stop  you  will 
have  a  treat,  and  it  will  remind  you  of  old  times.” 

Evening  came  round.  The  heat  was  most  oppressive,  but  the  public 
cared  not  a  straw  for  that.  Would  they  miss  such  a  treat  as  had  been 
promised1?  Would  they  miss  hearing  the  vocalist  about  whom  so  much 
had  been  said  and  written  %  Not  they. 

Eor  some  weeks  the  hoardings  had  been  covered  with  various 
coloured  placards,  announcing  that  Miss  Bose  Pertolli  would  shortly 
make  her  first  appearance  before  the  English  public.  The  newspapers  had 
said  that  she  was  not  an  Italian  as  her  name  implied,  but  that  she  was 
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an  English  lady,  but  having  been  adopted  by  Signor  Pertolli,  the  eminent 
professor,  she  had  taken  his  name.  And  on  this  evening  she  was  to  sing 
some  English  ballads.  An  hour  before  the  opening  of  the  doors  the  hall 
was  besieged  by  eager  crowds.  And  when  at  last  they  were  flung  open 
the  house  was  speedily  filled  from  floor  to  ceiling. 

“  You  stand  there,  Bob,  and  you  will  be  able  to  hear  all,”  said  Tom 
Bing,  as  he  placed  blind  Bob  carefully  against  one  of  the  wings,  and 
Bob,  who  was  a  great  lover  of  music,  promised  not  to  move.  Soon, 
above  the  roar  of  the  orchestra,  came  those  sounds  so  dear  to  a  debutante, 
the  sounds  of  a  thorough  English  welcome.  Signor  Pertolli  had  intro- 
duced  his  pupil  and  adopted  child,  Miss  Rose  Pertolli.  And  blind  Bob, 
thinking  of  other  times  and  forgetting  what  he  then  was,  clapped  his 
hands  heartily. 

And  now  the  audience  settled  themselves,  the  conductor  of  the 
orchestra  raised  his  baton,  and  the  plaintive  notes  of  “  Home,  Sweet 
Home  ”  stole  softly  through  the  house.  Blind  Bob  started  violently, 
then  his  hands  dropped  to  his  sides,  and  down  his  rugged  cheeks  fell  tear 
after  tear.  Xo  sooner  did  Miss  Rose  Pertolli  open  her  lips  than  all  felt 
that  she  was  a  brilliant  vocalist.  Every  eye  was  fixed  upon  her  beautiful 
and  expressive  face,  but  none  saw  the  excited  attitude  of  a  man  by  the 
wings. 

“  Be  it  ever  so  humble,  there’s  no  place  like  home,”  came  softly  and 
tenderly  from  the  lips  of  the  vocalist,  and  no  sooner  had  it  left  them 
than  a  most  awful  shriek  rang  through  the  house,  and  blind  Bob,  holding 
out  his  arms,  tottered  on  to  the  stage,  crying  :  “My  child!  my  child  !  my 
Rose  !  my  child  !  ” 

Miss  Rose  Pertolli  dropped  the  music,  and  rushing  into  the  arms  of 
blind  Bob,  uttered  but  one  wrnid,  “  Father  !  ”  before  she  fell  insensible 
at  his  feet.  The  orchestra  had  stopped,  and  the  public  were  standing 
looking  silently  on  at  the  novel  scene.  Fortunately  the  manager  of  the 
hall  retained  his  presence  of  mind,  and  wdiile  blind  Bob  was  bending 
over  his  newly-found  child  and  frantically  kissing  her,  the  curtain  was 
dropped.  After  a  few  moments,  Signor  Pertolli  came  forward  and 
apologised,  and  stated  that  with  their  permission  Miss  Rose  Pertolli  would 
come  to  the  front  later  on. 

At  the  expiration  of  a  week,  the  public  were  made  acquainted  with 
the  particulars  of  the  scene  at  the  Royal  Concert  Hall.  They  were  as 
follows  :  On  the  night  when  blind  Bob  and  Rose  lay  under  the  hedge 
some  gipsies  had  passed,  and  seeing  Rose  and  thinking  that  she  would 
be  a  source  of  profit  to  them,  they  quietly  enveloped  her  in  a  sack,  and, 
despite  her  struggles,  carried  her  off.  In  one  of  their  vans  they  kept  her 
for  some  weeks,  and  eventually  she  was  brought  forth  and  compelled  to 
join  them  in  their  “entertainment.”  But  Rose  pined  and  fretted  to 
such  an  extent  after  her  father  that  they  began  to  get  alarmed,  and  the 
gipsies,  to  stop  this,  caused  a  letter  to  be  forged  which  announced  her 
father’s  death.  After  two  years  with  these  gipsies  Rose  made  her  escape. 
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and  after  travelling  first  from  one  place  and  then  to  another,  she  fell  in 
with  the  manager  of  one  of  the  provincial  theatres.  Liking  her  appear¬ 
ance  he  took  her  in  hand  and  introduced  her  to  the  stage,  where  she 
appeared  in  a  pantomime.  ISTow,  it  so  happened  that  she  was  allotted  a 
singing  part,  and  at  one  of  the  performances  Signor  Pertolli  was  present. 
He  made  inquiries  respecting  her,  and  eventually  paid  a  sum  of  money  to 
the  manager  to  cancel  her  engagement  and  hand  her  over  to  him.  On 
his  return  to  Italy,  a  month  after,  he  took  Rose  with  him,  educated  her, 
and  some  years  after  introduced  her  to  an  American  audience.  Then,  as 
we  have  seen,  he  brought  her  to  England.  Signor  Pertolli  knew  the 
whole  of  her  history,  and  he  endeavoured  to  find  out  whether  her  father 
was  really  dead,  hut  failed. 

Blind  Boh  lived  for  many  years  to  enjoy  the  society  of  his  daughter, 
who  soon  made  a  great  name  in  England.  She  had  plenty  to  do  at  her 
various  engagements,  hut  nevertheless  she  always  found  time  to  sing  to 
her  father  •  hut  of  all  her  songs  nothing  delighted  him  so  much  as 
“  Home,  Sweet  Home.” 


STAGE  AND  STREET  POPULAR  TYPES. 


By  J.  Palgrave  Simpson. 

HERE  is  no  douht  that  I  shall  be  set 
down  as  a  cantankerous,  crusty,  carping, 
and  cavilling  old  fogey,  in  attempting 
to  attack  two  well-beloved  and  popular 
types,  as  displayed  on  the  stage  and  in 
the  street,  for  the  delectation,  admira¬ 
tion,  and  even  affection  of  all  classes, 
and  especially  of  our  juvenile  public. 
I  will  risk  the  obloquy,  however,  as  my 
objection  to  these  typical  favourites — 
amounting  almost  to  loathing — has  been 
rankling  in  my  mind  for  very  many 
years ;  and  that  mind  must  seek  relief 
at  last,  in  justification  of  the  objections  it  has  raised  so  long. 

At  the  same  time,  I  take  pride  and  credit  to  myself  for  my  excessive 
boldness  in  daring  to  break  a  lance — on  paper — against  the  one  of  the 
popular  heroes,  who  every  year  keeps  running  so  glorious  a  career,  to 
the  delight  and  amidst  the  applause  of  thousands  on  thousands.  Will 
my  readers  be  “  awfully  ”  shocked  when  I  confess  that  this  idol  I 
would  shatter  is  the  pantomime  clown!  AV ill  they  be  startled  when  I 
assert  that  it  is  for  strictly  moral,  social,  and  practical  reasons  that 
THIRD  SERIES. — VOL.  IV.  H 
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I  venture  to  “  fight  the  fight  ”  against  the  “  dear  old  clown  ” — “  the 
jolly  old  clown  ” — the  especial  favourite  of  so  many  generations  of  young 
playgoers,  not  to  say  of  deluded  old  playgoers  also  1 

To  mitigate  the  accusation  of  old-fogeydom  I  had  better  confess,  at 
once,  that  my  dislike  to  the  pantomime  favourite  sprang  up  in  my  little 
mind  from  my  earliest  childhood,  and  became  rooted  there  for  the  rest 
of  my  life. 

My  first  initiation  into  the  mysteries  of  the  stage  took  place  on  the 
occasion  of  the  performance  of  some  sensational  drama  of  the  period. 
I  have  some  faint  notion  that  it  was  “  The  Castle  Spectre  ”  of  Monk 
Lewis,  lately  revived  for  the  “  scoff  and  scorn  ”  of  modern  playgoers 
by  Mr.  Hollingshead  at  the  Gaiety.  At  all  events,  I  know  that  my 
nascent  love  for  the  drama  hurst  into  such  full  blossom,  under  the 
influence  of  that  sensational  sun,  that  I  was  in  ecstasies  of  delight,  and 
that  I  told  my  nursery-maid  the  whole  story  of  the  piece  I  “  had 
witnessed  ”  with  much  excitement.  On  the  second  occasion  vdien  I  was 
taken  to  the  play  I  was  promised  delight  still  more  ecstatic  in  witnessing 
the  glories  of  a  pantomime.  What  was  the  result  1  My  brothers  laughed, 
and  crowed,  and  clapped  their  little  hands  ;  hut  I  sat  in  a  state  of 
glum  disappointment.  When  afterwards  asked  by  my  father  why  I 
was  not  pleased,  I  enounced  my  very  juvenile  criticism  that  it  was  all 
foolish  nonsense,  that  the  Harlequin  was  an  ugly  man  with  a  black 
face,  that  the  Columbine  was  a  silly  fool  to  be  in  love  with  “  an  ugly 
man  with  a  black  face,”  that  the  Pantaloon  was  an  unsightly  old  cripple, 
and  that,  more  especially,  the  jolly  old  Clown”  was  a  nasty  beast, _ who 
ought  then  and  there  to  have  been  taken  to  gaol  for  all  the  horrid 
misdemeanours  he  perpetrated. 

Ho  doubt,  after  this  confession,  I  shall  be  denounced  as  an  awful 
little  pedant.  In  the  matter  of  pantomimes,  however,  I  have  not  been 
mended  in  my  pedantry  by  the  experience  of  riper  years  ;  and  I  am 
still  inclined  to  ask,  why  the  sympathies  of  our  rising  generation  should 
be  eternally  enlisted  in  favour  of  such  a  repulsive  and  odious  character 
as  the  English  stage-clown  ?  Hever  was  hero-worship  cultivated  with 
an  influence  more  perverting  to  the  youthful  mind,  or  with  more  frightful 
results. 

Have  you  ever  watched  the  effect  of  such  teaching  on  our  little 
Christmas  playgoers  on  their  return  home  after  their  memorable  panto¬ 
mime  night1?  Perhaps  not.  I  have.  And  let  me  assure  you,  that  a 
family  must  be  far  better  regulated  than  the  proverbial  one  in  which 
accidents  will  happen — the  children  must  be  held  under  very  unusually 
strict  control,  if  the  practical  application  of  the  lessons  learned  from  that 
visit  to  the  theatre,  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  a  pantomime,  are  not  very 
disastrously  apparent. 

A  few  of  these  instances  of  lessons  taught  and  lessons  learned  may  be 
easily  enumerated.  Papa’s  pocket  is  picked,  and  his  purse  surreptitiously 
stuffed  into  a  boy’s  trousers  pocket,  with  contemptuous  gestures  to  an  imagi¬ 
nary  policeman ;  the  butler’s  legs  are  severely  burned  by  the  application  of  a 
red-hot  poker  to  his  calves  ;  small  brothers  are  knocked  down  by  violent 
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blows  (no  “  pantomime  slaps  ”  these)  to  their  serious  injury,  and  picked 
up  again,  to  the  damage  of  their  little  heads,  by  the  seats  of  their  nether 
garments  ;  the  baby,  if  hands  can  be  possibly  laid  on  it,  is  held  with  its 
head  downwards,  or  whirled  about  by  the  end  of  its  infantine  long  frock 
(it  will  be  a  blessing  if  it  be  not  sat  on) ;  crockery  is  smashed ;  butter- 
slides  besmear  the  drawing-room  carpet ;  the  butcher’s  boy  is  violently 
assaulted  at  the  area-gate ;  the  whole  household  is  thrown  into  confusion 
“  thrice  confounded,”  nay,  a  hundred  times  “  confounded ;  ”  and  pater¬ 
familias  has  reason,  if  he  can  but  fathom  the  mysteries  of  cause  and 
effect,  to  regret  that  his  unwary  belief  in  established  Christmas  jollities 
should  have  induced  him  to  take  his  dear  boys  to  the  pantomime. 

Yet  what  is  to  be  said  1  Are  not  all  the  cIoavu’s  enormities  considered 
merely  very  fine  jokes,  which  everybody  ought  to  admire  and  applaud1? 
Was  not  the  “ jolly  old  clown”  applauded  and  admired  when  he  taught 
these  cruel  tricks,  and  set  these  dangerous  examples  ?  and  isn’t  he  “  such 
a  good  fellow  !  ”  Why,  everybody  laughed  at  him,  and  said  so.  And 
why  should  naturally  cruel  and  mischievous  urchins  be  blamed  for  what 
was  hailed  with  delight  in  that  glorious  prototype  ?  Poor  little  un¬ 
reasoning  creatures  !  they  have  only  learned  the  lesson  taught  them ; 
and,  maybe,  they  better  the  instruction — that  is  all.  There  are  few 
pedantic  little  boys  who  consider  the  “  jolly  old  clown,”  as  I  have  said,  a 
“  nasty  beast,”  and  wish  that  he  had  been  sent  off  to  prison  at  once. 

Let  it  be  fully  understood  that  this  is  no  crusade  against  pantomimes 
as  pantomimes,  or  all  their  gorgeous  and  attractive  allurements  ;  it  is 
only  to  the  one  great  popular  object  of  veneration  in  the  “  harlequinade” 
— the  clown— that  the  antipathy,  which  I  would  prove  just  and  reason¬ 
able,  extends.  Without  taking  matters  too  seriously,  I  am  still  inclined 
to  ask  what  spirit  of  brutalisation  has  induced  our  national  mind  to 
accept  such  a  type  as  the  clown  for  a  Christmas  hero  of  the  jollification, 
enlightenment,  and  approbation  of  our  rising  generations,  and  lavish  so 
much  approbation  and  applause  on  his  thieving,  his  gluttony,  and  his 
promiscuous  cruelty  ? 

In  pantomimes,  as  they  were  originally  conceived,  some  sort  of 
reprobation  was  attached  to  the  character  of  the  clown.  The  plot  of 
what  is  technically  called  “  the  opening  ”  was  always  based  on  the  same 
unvarying  story,  although  varied  and  variable  ad  infinitum.  A  pair  of 
virtuous  lovers  were  thwarted  by  cruel  guardians  or  some  such  tyrannical 
oppressors,  and  made  to  go  through  a  continual  series  of  misfortunes  and 
distresses,  to  the  good  old  tune,  Avith  variations,  “  The  course  of  true 
love  never  did  run  smooth.”  Some  Avell-knoAvn  fairy  tale,  nursery  story, 
or  legend,  was  selected  for  the  embodiment  of  this  constant  theme.  The 
evil  influences  of  the  little  drama  Avere,  of  course,  rendered  comic, 
although  still  kept  in  their  due  position  as  objects  of  repulsion  and 
abhorrence.  From  the  first,  magical  aid  Avas  necessary  for  the  further- 
ment  of  the  pantomimic  design ;  and  the  services  of  a  benevolent  fairy 
Avere  enrolled  in  favour  of  virtue  and  innocence ;  Avhilst  a  malicious  and 
Avickedly-disposed  necromancer,  gnome,  or  demon  did  all  he  could  do  to 
throAV  the  Aveight  of  his  supernatural  power  into  the  scale  of  tyranny  and 
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oppression.  The  adventures  of  the  unlucky  lovers  were  made  as  exciting, 
interesting,  and  multifarious  as  suited  the  fancy  of  the  author  or  the 
necessities  of  the  selected  legend.  In  the  climax  of  the  “  opening  ”  they 
were  reduced  to  such  straits  that  even  the  Spirit  of  Benevolence,  who 
strove  to  aid  them  in  their  loves,  had  only  one  resource  left  to  save  them 
from  the  impending  danger.  She  was  constrained  to  transform  them 
into  Harlequin  and  Columbine,  in  order  to  enable  them  to  escape  their 
enemies ;  but  in  this  emergency  she  did  her  last  good  work  by  bestowing 
on  the  former  the  only  remaining  magic  favours  in  her  power — a  sword 
or  bat,  by  which  he  was  able  to  effect  magic  transformations  at  will ; 
and  a  cap  which,  when  only  worn,  insured  him  the  advantage  of 
invisibility.  They  were  then  sent  into  a  new  world,  to  work  their  way 
on  their  own  resources,  and  baffle  their  enemies  as  best  they  might. 
At  the  same  time,  the  hostile  Spirit  of  Evil  was  not  to  be  thwarted  by 
his  adversary  the  good  Fairy.  He  also  had  his  last  resources  for  the- 
persecution  of  innocence  and  virtue  ;  and  he  in  his  turn  transformed 
his  own  favourite  agents  for  the  propagation  of  all  that  is  cruel  and 
vicious  in  humanity  into  Pantaloon  and  Clown,  and  sent  them  on  the 
mission  to  pursue,  persecute,  and,  if  they  could,  capture  the  escaping 
lovers,  and  bring  them  in  triumph  to  his  den,  or  demon-hall.  The  two- 
evil  personages  of  the  “  opening  ”  still,  in  their  yet  more  comic  forms,, 
preserved  their  ancient  attributes  of  cruelty,  vice,  treachery,  and  senile- 
amativeness,  although  with  a  greater  spice  of  caricature,  as  suited  their 
more  highly-caricatured  natures.  The  story  of  the  lovers’  fate  was  never, 
in  any  degree,  forgotten  or  relaxed  during  the  entire  “  harlequinade ;  ” 
and  the  characters  of  Pantaloon  and  Clown  were  still  supposed  to  be 
objects  of  obloquy  and  scorn  as  well  as  ridicule.  But  this  coherence  of 
story  between  the  “  opening  ”  and  the  “  harlequinade  ”  has  long  since 
disappeared  :  all  settled  purpose  of  plot  has  vanished. 

The  comic  scenes— in  other  terms,  those  of  the  “  harlequinade  of  a 
pantomime  have  been  degraded  into  a  mere  mass  of  senseless  and  inco¬ 
herent  absurdity.  Who  said  “  There  is  no  nonsense  without  sense  ”  I 
forget.  Perhaps  I  never  knew.  But  he  was  a  wise  man.  The  non¬ 
sense  of  the  modern  harlequinade  has  no  longer  the  feeble  ray  of  sense 
which  formerly  enligliteired  it.  It  is  true  nonsense  no  longer.  But  what 
is  worse,  and  far  more  to  my  present  purpose,  the  character  of  the  Clown, 
utterly  sundered  from  his  former  odious  antecedents,  and  existing  only  as 
a  peculiar  type  by  himself,  which  audiences  are  compelled  to  accept  as 
now  seen,  without  any  previous  enlightenment,  is  to  my  mind  one  of 
the  most  detestable  beings  ever  set  before  a  numerous,  and  especially  a 
juvenile  audience,  as  an  object  of  admiration,  even  of  veneration  for  the 
instruction  of  a  rising  generation. 

There  still  remains  the  other  type — that  of  the  streets — -which  is 
perhaps  of  wider  influence ;  for  the  Clown  generally  passes  away  with 
Christmas-tide,  but  Punch  is  of  all  time,  and  almost  of  all  seasons.  He 
is,  in  his  humble  way,  a  theatrical  personage,  and  in  that  condition  a 
part  of  my  subject. 

This  hero  of  the  streets,  this  delectation  of  the  juvenile  Arabs — to  say 
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nothing  of  nursery-maids  and  children  of  the  better  classes — this  reader 
of  life’s  lesson  on  life’s  highway,  far  surpasses  Master  Clown  in  his 
iniquities.  He  beats  his  wife  to  shouts  of  laughter ;  he  murders  his  baby 
— he  is  approved  ;  he  murders  his  wife — he  is  applauded ;  he  murders  a 
whole  string  of  policemen — indeed,  everybody  who  in  any  way  obstructs 
his  career,  or  thwarts  his  passing  whim ;  he  is  cheered  until  “  the  welkin 
rings.”  When  at  last  arrested  and  condemned  he  evades  his  fate  by 
hanging  the  very  hangman,  every  spectator’s  sympathy  goes  with  him  ; 
and  even  when  the  Devil  comes  to  fetch  him,  he  actually  disposes  of  the 
Devil,  and  terminates  the  instructive  street  drama  by  a  wild  dance  with  an 
Indian  war-whoop. 

How  “Punch”  is  a  great  national  institution;  he  will  be  seen 
and  welcomed  this  summer  on  all  the  sands  and  at  all  the  seaside 
places  in  the  United  Kingdom;  and  I  am  aware  that  in  venturing 
to  attack  him  I  am  setting  myself  up  as  an  object  of  obloquy 
almost  as  great  as  that  incurred  by  my  denunciation  of  the  “jolly  old 
clown.”  But  still  I  would  urge  some  little  measure  of  reform  as  regards 
the  minor  hero  of  the  highway.  In  my  early  boyhood  I  remember  right 
well  there  was  a  sort  of  retributive  spirit  observable  in  the  denouement  of 
Punch’s  drama.  In  those  days  the  Devil  got  the  upper  hand  at  last ;  and 
the  hero  of  a  hundred  crimes  was  carried  off  to  condign  punishment  as 
surely  as  Don  Juan  on  a  superior  stage.  A  modern  code  of  street  ethics 
seems  to  have  found  this  scene  of  retribution  objectionable.  The  favourite 
object  of  sympathy  and  approval  must  be  made  triumphant  to  the  last, 
and  still  applauded  in  the  war-whoop  of  victory.  He  might  be  considered 
a  very  thankless  part,  if  any  particle  of  sympathy  were  to  be  withdrawn 
from  him.  The  feeble  lesson  once  taught  must  be  abolished ;  the  juvenile 
peripatetic  philosophers  of  the  streets  must  go  away  with  the  idea  that 
crime  must  be  thoroughly  appreciated,  and  that  no  retribution  can  over¬ 
take  so  amusing  and  audacious  a  rapscallion.  Let  it  not  be  supposed 
that  I  desire  to  abolish  altogether  so  great  an  institution  as  the  comic 
crime-professor  of  our  public  places.  I  would  only  in  a  very  humble 
spirit  suggest  that  we  might,  without  much  detriment  to  the  effect  of  the 
popular  street  drama,  return  to  the  old  conclusion  with  its  shadow  of  a 
moral. 

In  denouncing  these  two  types  of  the  stage  and  the  street — the  Clown 
and  Punch — have  I  really  been  instigated  by  a  serious  desire  to  eradicate 
tendencies  so  detrimental  to  the  moral  instruction  of  our  rising  generation, 
or  have  I  allowed  a  mere  carping  spirit  of  pedantry  to  get  the  better  of 
me  1 

[I  cannot  say.  But  you  have  written  a  capital  paper,  for  which  our 
readers  will  be  thankful. — Ed.  Theatre,  C.  S.] 
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DIE  MEININGER. 

HE  Meininger  have  been  long  enough  in  London  to  give 
us  a  full  taste  of  their  quality.  They  must  be  judged 
as  a  whole,  and  as  a  whole  we  have  now  full  materials 
for  judging  them.  They  deserved,  and  have  received 
from  London  playgoers  a  cordial  and  respectful  welcome. 
Their  pretensions  were  lofty ;  they  professed  to  do  for  us 
that  which  we  can  no  longer  do  for  ourselves — that  is,  to 
render  adequately  the  plays  of  Shakspeare ;  and  they 
undertook  to  act  Moliere,  and  to  show  in  London  how  a 
great  German  company  could  give  some  of  the  masterpieces,  and  other 
pieces,  of  the  German  drama.  It  was  easy  to  predict  the  character, 
but  it  was  impossible  to  foretell  the  quality  of  their  performances.  Now 
that  they  have  shown  us  fully  what  they  can  do — now,  when  there  is  no 
danger  of  lessening  then  popularity,  or  of  injuring  their  success — it  seems 
good  to  attempt  a  critical  estimate  of  the  value  of  their  art  and  of  the 
completeness  of  their  renderings.  In  trying  to  assimilate  and  to  com¬ 
prehend  any  lesson  they  may  have  had  to  teach  us,  it  will  be  wise  to 
endeavour  to  estimate  the  essence  of  their  totality  rather  than  to  essay  to 
analyse  single  productions  or  individual  acting.  I  shall  try  to  speak 
broadly  of  their  main  and  leading  characteristics  as  a  company,  instead 
of  dealing  with  their  merits  or  defects  in  detail.  If  I  speak  of  the 
rendering  of  any  single  part,  that  will  be  done  only  in  order  to  consider 
that  part  in  reference  to  the  whole. 

Lor  evil  or  for  good,  the  Meininger  are  the  exponents  of  a  rigid 
system,  and  that  system  is  one  that  strips  the  heavens  of  the  stars,  and, 
as  some  will  think,  leaves  a  blank  void  of  night.  Their  system  is, 
indeed,  ready  to  dispense  Avith  even  good  acting  in  good  parts.  Of  great 
acting  in  great  parts  their  system  will  reck  little.  To  suit  the  Meininger 
system  the  drama  should  be  remodelled.  Plays  should  be  Avritten 
wholly  without  great  parts ;  and  those  that  are  already  Avritten  should  be 
subjected  to  a  process  of  extirpation  of  the  highest  creations  of  dramatic 
genius.  The  Meininger  do  many  things  well,  but  they  do  not  do  Avell 
those  things  that  require  to  be  done  better  than  merely  well.  In  the 
drama  some  things  should  be  done  greatly,  or  not  done  at  all.  “  Et 
pourtant  il  y  a  un  com  de  divin  dans  l’homme,”  as  Heine  said  ;  nor 
should  an  audience  ever  be  satisfied  with  great  parts  other  than  greatly 
rendered.  It  is  not  satisfactory  to  see  a  play  like  “  Othello  ”  done  at  a 
decent  level  from  Montano  doAvnwards,  while  the  characters  above 
Montano  are  feebly  or  badly  personated;  and  this  truth  remains  true, 
even  though  the  mob  at  Cyprus  should  hail  the  arrival  of  the  storm- 
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tossed  heroes  with  well-drilled  and  expressive  excitement.  It  may  he  an 
imperfect,  or  even  a  had  system,  to  have  the  great  parts  in  a  great  play 
greatly  rendered  while  the  lesser  characters  are  insufficiently  acted ;  hut 
this  faulty  system  is,  to  my  mind,  better  than  the  one  which,  while 
caring  for  the  little,  gives  the  nobler  characters  with  wholly  insufficient 
talent.  This  lesson,  at  least,  is  emphatically  taught  by  the  Meininger. 
“  Their  tameness  is  shocking  to  me.”  With  them  the  nobler  characters 
are  poorly  played  ;  and  their  performances  are  unspeakably  wearisome  in 
the  dead  level  of  their  mediocrity.  Their  system  has  the  faculty  of 
depriving  a  great  play  of  interest  and  of  charm.  The  true  ensemble  of  a 
mighty  play  must  include  great  rendering  of  great  characters. 

The  Meininger  furnish  an  argument  in  favour  of  the  star  system. 
There  is  more  delight  in  seeing  the  fine  acting  of  Sarah  Bernhardt, 
shining  brightly  amid  such  poor  surroundings,  than  in  witnessing  the 
joyless  flatness  of  a  Meininger  mediocrity. 

The  Meininger  seem — nor  is  this  much  to  he  wondered  at — to  have 
hut  little  conception  of  the  “  humours  ”  of  the  spacious  times  of  great 
Elizabeth.  The  comic  characters  that  Shakspeare  drew  are  English,  and 
are  Elizabethan,  whether  they  he  placed  in  Illyria,  in  Messina,  in  East- 
chepe.  With  us,  all  actors,  even  inferior  ones,  have  imbibed,  it  may  be 
out  of  the  air,  some  knowledge  of  at  least  the  traditions  of  the  national 
characteristics  of  the  “  humorists  ”  that  their  Shakspeare  set  in  action  for 
the  stage. 

The  two  excellent  players  that  the  Meininger  brought  with  them — 
Eraulein  Haverland  and  Ilerr  Barnay — are  not,  I  am  told,  regular 
members  of  the  company  in  its  native  home,  Meiningen. 

As  typical  instances  of  the  bad  rendering  of  great  characters,  I  would 
cite  those  of  Brutus,  in  “Julius  Cresar”;  Karl  von  Moor,  in  “The 
Robbers.”  We  can  scarcely  conceive  those  parts  worse  played.  In  the 
case  of  Brutus,  it  may  be  urged  that  the  player  had  no  knowledge  of  the 
great  traditions  of  the  great  part ;  but  this  plea  cannot  avail  German 
actors  playing  Schiller — that  Schiller  mit  dem  sie  gross  ge worden  sind, 
with  whom  and  with  his  traditions  every  German  actor  has  grown  up 
together.  The  representative  of  Brutus  had  failed  to  discern  Shakspeare’s 
meaning,  and  was  unacquainted  with  the  characteristics  which  all  great 
players  have  stamped  upon  the  part.  Of  the  sad  lofty  dignity — of  the 
noble  magnanimous  soul — of  the  man  whose  high  nature  was  at  war 
with  the  deed  which  he  held  it  a  patriotic  duty  to  do — of  the  generous 
friend — of  the  nobly  tender  husband — there  was  no  suggestion  and  no 
trace.  The  noblest  Roman  of  them  all  was  depicted  without  dignity, 
without  worth,  while  the  actor  drudged  through  the  dialogue  with  false 
emphasis  and  with  gesture  superabundant  and  often  vulgar.  And  yet 
an  adequate  representative  of  Brutus  is  necessary  to  the  ensemble  of 
the  play. 

One  of  our  greatest  English  actors — the  last  of  our  noblest  actors — 
whose  performance  of  Brutus  was  a  living  criticism  upon,  and  an  ideal 
embodiment  of  the  character,  has  placed  on  record  some  of  the  views 
which  lay  behind  his  executive  conception  of  the  part.  Macready  says 
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of  Brutus  that  he,  when  playing  it,  sought  to  render  the  “  dignified 
familiarity  of  dialogue,  the  enthusiastic  inspiration  of  lofty  purpose  ;  the 
tenderness,  reluctance  to  deeds  of  violence ;  the  instinctive  abhorrence  of 
tyranny  ;  the  open  simplicity  of  heart  and  natural  grandeur  of  soul.” 
Of  none  of  these  qualities  did  the  Meininger  player  give  a  glimpse. 
Brutus  is  too  great  for  a  conspirator.  His  noble  generosity,  as  shown  by 
overruling  Cassius  to  allow  Antony  to  speak,  would  indeed  be  an  instance 
of  unwisdom  in  a  mere  conspirator ;  but  the  very  greatness  of  Brutus, 
his  patriotic  feeling  and  liigh-souled  ideal  reasoning,  render  him  the  tool 
of  so  subtle  and  ruthless  a  conspirator  as  is  determined  Cassius.  Brutus 
rises  into  the  ranks  of  abstract  great  souls.  He  was  infinitely  greater 
than  his  day,  loftier  than  his  surroundings.  Again,  the  part  of  Brutus 
must  be  looked  :  the  eye  must  be  satisfied  before  the  intellect  can  be 
reached.  John  Ivemble,  Young,  Macready,  were  Brutus  to  the  eye  as 
well  as  to  the  intellect  of  the  spectator.  The  Meininger  player,  cast  for 
the  part,  could  not  even  look  Brutus.  The  body  was  unsuitable  and  the 
soul  was  wanting.  Keitlier  in  physique,  in  figure,  bearing,  voice,  was  he 
suited  to  the  character ;  and  no  competent  stage-management  would  have 
cast  such  an  actor  for  the  part.  Macready,  who  alternated  Cassius  and 
Brutus,  records  his  feeling  of  the  “  eager  ambition,  keen  penetration,  and 
restless  envy  of  the  determined  conspirator.”  The  Meininger  Cassius 
was  far  better  than  was  their  Brutus  ;  but  yet  the  leading  traits  of  the 
lean  and  wrinkled,  envious,  adroit,  unscrupulous  conspirator  were  but 
faintly  indicated. 

Take,  next,  Karl  von  Moor  in  “The  Robbers.”  The  Meininger 
brought  with  them  no  stage  lover,  no  true  representative  of  the  Helden- 
rollen,  or  heroic  characters ;  they  had  no  Emil  Devrient,  no  actor  who 
could  present  youth,  grace,  fire,  chivalry,  and  they  therefore  brought 
with  them  no  fit  representative  of  Karl  von  Moor.  Karl  is  essentially 
young,  magnanimous,  graceful  ;  he  is  full  of  fire  and  of  all  the  splendid 
showy  qualities  which  belong,  imaginatively,  to  the  noble  young  noble¬ 
man  impelled  by  his  own  wrongs- — which  to  his  morbid  mind  take  the 
shape  of  world  wrongs — into  deeds  of  violence  and  a  career  of  crime. 
Such  deeds,  such  a  career,  are  not  natural  to  his  nature.  He  should  be 
presented  on  the  stage  as  the  young  hero  of  splendid  error  who  attracts 
sympathy  for  himself,  while  his  action  excites  a  fascinated  horror  and 
awakens  a  reluctant  condemnation.  If  this  estimate  of  the  character  in 
action  be  true — and  it  is  the  estimate  of  it  shown  by  Emil  Devrient,  and, 
with  more  or  less  success,  by  all  great  German  artists — what  shall  we 
say  to  the  Meininger  Karl  1  He  had  neither  youth,  grace,  fire,  enthu¬ 
siasm.  He  was  middle-aged,  sedate,  heavy,  lumpish,  and  conveyed  to 
the  audience  no  suggestion  of  the  sad,  misguided  enthusiast  of  Schiller’s 
first  fiery  tragedy.  Would  any  able  stage-management  have  so  miscast 
such  a  part  1  Again  I  say  a  good  ensemble  includes  good  actors  in  great 
parts. 

Some  of  the  plays  which  the  Meininger  produced  here  I  have  seen 
much  better  rendered  in  German  theatres.  I  am  glad  that  “  Faust  ”  was 
not  given.  Having  seen  Emil  Devrient  and  Hendrichs  as  Faust,  Doring 
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and  Kuhn  as  Mepliistopheles,  I  feel  that  the  Meininger  troupe  did  not 
comprise  an  adequate  Faust  or  a  competent  fiend.  They  gave  us  the 
“  Ahnfrau,”  but  not  one  piece  by  Lessing  ;  and  of  Goethe’s  many  plays 
only  “  Iphigenie  ”  was  presented. 

It  is  the  very  democracy  of  drama  when  the  chief  excellence  resides 
in  “  mobs.”  Yet  they  are  the  best  things,  broadly  speaking,  that  the 
Meininger  do ;  and  when  the  best  thing  that  a  company  of  players  does 
is  not  of  the  highest  class  it  is  liable  to  be  overrated.  And  yet  it  is  not 
quite  clear  that  the  Meininger  crowds,  good  as  they  are,  are  so  very  much 
superior  to  similar  things  that  have  been  done  before.  Take,  as  two 
instances  that  occur  almost  unbidden,  the  supernumeraries  in  “  Acis  and 
Galatea,”  or  in  “  As  You  Like  It,”  at  Drury  Lane  in  the  old  time  long 
ago.  Macready  tells  us  that :  “  In  thinking  on  the  difference  of  my  own 
management  and  that  of  others,  the  critics  might  have  seen  that  the 
difference  was  great,  and  the  cause  of  it  is  this  :  that  I  thought  for  and 
acted  to  myself  every  character  and  every  supernumerary  figure,  and 
taught  them  to  act  as  I  would  have  done  had  I  been  cast  in  their  places. 
Thus  there  was  the  mind  of  a  first  actor  moving  and  harmonising  the 
action  of  the  mass.”  Perhaps  such  training  was  as  efficient  as  that  of  the 
Meininger;  and  then,  besides,  around  the  great  “first  actor”  was  gathered 
such  a  splendid  company  of  players,  and  the  great  parts,  as  Avell  as  the  little 
ones,  were  so  admirably  done  !  The  jerks  of  the  rays  from  the  magic 
lantern  in  the  storm  scene  in  “  Julius  Caesar  ”  were  not  remarkable  as 
stage  effects ;  and  in  “  The  Robbers  ”  the  band  of  Karl  von  Moor  was 
composed  of  ragged  tatterdemalions  instead  of  the  wild  young  students 
who  followed  their  captain  in  his  lawless  Avar  Avith  society.  Schiller  did 
not  mean  his  robbers  to  be  mean  men  or  commonplace  banditti. 

And  Avhat,  then,  is  really  the  lesson  that  the  Meininger  had  to  teach 
us,  which  they  ought  to  have  taught  us  ?  It  is,  as  it  seems  to  me,  this  : 
that  even  good  plays,  produced  Avith  care  and  cost,  can  be  rendered 
uninteresting,  can  be  made  weary,  stale,  flat,  and  unprofitable,  if  pro¬ 
duced  with  a  dull  level  of  merely  mediocre  acting  ;  with  acting  which  is 
only  fitted  for  subordinate  characters.  We  want  to  see  not  only 
Rosencrantz  and  Guildenstern,  but  also  Hamlet ,  and  no  “  mob  ”  can 
compensate  us  for  the  absence  of  the  Prince.  We  Avant  to  see  Othello 
as  Avell  as  the  croAvd  that  Avelcomed  the  hero  to  Cyprus.  After  a  short 
experience  of  the  Meininger  Ave  go  to  see  them  Avithout  anticipation,  and 
Ave  quit  the  theatre  Avithout  regret.  We  enter  listlessly  and  emerge 
depressed.  Their  ensemble,  such  as  it  is,  has  never  shown  us  a  touch  of 
the  grace  and  glory  of  the  magic  of  fine  acting.  Our  passions  are  not 
stirred,  our  emotions  are  not  touched,  our  delight  has  not  been  excited. 
False  and  barren  is  the  system  Avhich  labours  to  present  the  poetical 
drama  in  action  Avithout  an  adequate  presentment  of  great  parts  through 
the  glorious  art  of  great  abstract  acting.  Systematic  commonplace  Avill 
never  supply  the  place  of  the  spontaneity  of  genius  or  the  mastery 
of  art. 


H.  Schutz  Wilson. 
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“THE  BRONZE  HORSE.” 


By  Howard  Paul.  Founded  on  Scbibe  and  Aubee  s  Opera. 
First  nroduced,  Alhambra  Theatre,  Monday,  July  4th,  1881. 


The  Great  Bamboo  ...  Mr.  Harbt  Paulton. 

Prince  Toko .  Me.  Feed.  Leslie. 

Miyalco . M.  Rene  Longbois. 

Yanko .  Mb.  L.  Kelleheb. 

Peki  .  Miss  Fannie  Leslie, 


Sou-Sou  .  Miss  Alice  Mat. 

The  Princess  Stella  Madame  Perla. 

Ousi .  Miss  Violet  Melnotte. 

Tamba  .  Miss  M.  Newton. 

Peasants,  Musicians,  Pages,  Attendants, 
Fairies,  etc. 


The  account  of  the  capital  entertainment  at  the  Alhambra  given  in 
“  Society”  appears  to  sum  up  its  many  beauties  and  excellences  : 


“At  the  Alhambra,  Mr.  Howard  Paul  has  made  an  excellent  start 
with  the  ‘Bronze  Horse,’  a  grand  musical,  romantic,  legendary,  Japanese 
spectacle,  founded  on  Scribe  and  Auber’s  celebrated  opera.  Think  of  all 
that  for  one  shilling,  and  thrown  in  as  well  some  hundreds  of  the 
prettiest  costumes  ever  seen  in  combination  on  this  remarkable  stage ;  to 
say  nothing  of  two  ballets,  in  one  of  which  Gillert  the  pantomimical, 
Palladino  the  acrobatic,  and  Pertoldi  the  artistic  dancer,  compete  in 
amicable  rivalry,  and  one  and  all  bring  down  the  house.  On  two  things 
Mr.  Howard  Paul  may  be  congratulated.  First  of  all,  his  book,  if  occa¬ 
sionally  a  little  too  long,  is  bright,  epigrammatic,  and  witty ;  and  in  the 
second  place,  we  have  the  old  framework  of  a  capital  legendary  opera  on 
which  much  modern  fun  and  more  modern  music  have  been  cleverly 
hung.  It  took  some  time  before  the  audience  thoroughly  understood 
this,  or  clearly  mastered  the  fact  that  there  was  such  a  writer  as  Auber, 
or  such  an  opera  as  ‘  Le  Cheval  de  Bronze.’  ‘'Why,  I  have  heard  all  this 
before,  it  is  stale,’  said  an  ingenious  youth  on  my  left  hand,  who  doubtless 
had  never  seen  ‘  Le  Cheval  de  Bronze  ’  in  his  life,  but  had  unquestion¬ 
ably  heard  its  melodies  in  countless  pantomimes  and  burlesques  any  time 
this  twenty  years  past.  I  for  one  have  never  seen  a  hobby-horse  dance 
on  the  stage,  whether  it  was  by  the  Payne  family  or  anyone  else,  that  it 
was  not  jigged  and  galloped  to  one  of  Auber’s  best  known  tunes  from  this 
very  opera.  Mysterious  brigands  and  fantastic  scoundrels  invariably 
make  their  appearance  to  one  of  the  tunes  from  the  ‘  Cheval  de  Bronze,’ 
and  this  is  no  doubt  why  my  young  friend  in  the  stalls — who  had  not 
consulted  his  programme,  by  the  way — was  inclined  to  think  that 
Mr.  Howard  Paul,  or  M.  Jacobi,  or  some  Alhambra  director,  had  been 
guilty  of  gross  plagiarism. 

“  Mr.  E.  L.  Blanchard,  the  eminent  dramatic  historian,  tells  us  all 
about  the  ‘  Bronze  Horse  ’  and  its  history. 

The  fanciful  Chinese  legend  which  furnished  M.  Scribe  with  the  foundation 
of  the  libretto  of  Auber’s  opera,  “  Le  Cheval  de  Bronze,”  originally  produced  at 
Paris  in  the  spring  of  1835,  was  very  soon  after  presented  in  various  forms  to 
the  London  play-going  public.  At  Covent  Garden,  under  the  management  of 
Mr.  Osbaldiston,  an  adaptation  by  Pitzball  was  first  brought  out,  with  new  songs 
and  music,  composed  by  George  Herbert  Rodwell.  In  January,  1836,  Alfred  Bunn 
gave  the  opera  in  English,  with  the  original  score,  at  Drury  Lane ;  and  then  the 
Surrey,  Victoria,  and  other  minor  theatres  set  “The  Bronze  Horse”  running  in 
diversified  directions.  Of  late  years  the  familiar  movement  in  the  overture, 
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generally  associated  with  some  equestrian  feats,  has  served  to  keep  in  remem¬ 
brance  the  memory  of  the  operatic  composition,  but  the  fantastic  story  of  the 
Prince,  who,  mounted  on  the  enchanted  steed,  seeks  the  skies  and  releases  the 
Princess  of  Mogul  from  the  spell  of  the  Cloud-King,  her  guardian,  is  so  little 
known  to  modern  playgoers  that  Mr.  Howard  Paul  might  reasonably  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  recast  the  material  in  a  grotesque  mould  without  being  amenable  to  any 
charge  of  irreverence. 

“  To  praise  the  Alhamhra  decor  is  to  paint  the  lily  or  gild  refined  gold. 
But  even  in  the  hest  days  of  Alfred  Thompson  I  have  seldom  seen  any¬ 
thing  so  artistically  beautiful  as  the  whole  of  the  decorative  arrangement 
of  the  first  or  Japanese  act.  The  only  thing  that  could  possibly  militate 
against  its  beauty  would  he  the  necessity  of  those  black  wigs  for  all  the 
pretty  Alhamhra  ladies.  Coal-black  Japanese  head-dresses  do  not  suit 
our  ideal  Saxon  beauty,  and  it  was  quite  a  relief  in  the  second  act  to 
return  to  the  fair-haired  ballet  girls  when  the  scene  changed  from  Japan 
to  some  super-excellent  corner  in  fantastic  cloudland. 

“  In  order  to  give  effect  to  the  acting  of  the  opera  several  old  friends 
have  come  hack  to  these  popular  hoards,  chief  among  them  being  Miss 
Fannie  Leslie  and  Mr.  Harry  Paulton.  Both  received  such  a  hearty  and 
genuine  reception  that  the  tact  of  Mr.  Howard  Paul  in  connection  with 
this  move  in  the  right  direction  was  emphatically  endorsed.  An  apology 
was  made  on  the  first  night  for  Miss  Fanny  Leslie,  on  account  of  hoarse¬ 
ness,  hut  indeed  it  was  not  wanted,  for  she  sang  with  singular  charm, 
and  acted  in  that  merry,  light-hearted,  and  gay  manner  to  which  her 
admirers  have  been  so  long  accustomed.  This  lady  is  buoyant,  hut  never 
obtrusive ;  funny,  hut  never  vulgar.  It  is  her  part  in  this  opera  to 
relieve  it  from  dead  weight,  and  she  attacks  the  task  with  great  spirit. 
There  is  something  in  the  singing  voice  of  Miss  Fannie  Leslie  which  to 
me  is  inexpressibly  sympathetic.  A  plaintive  tenderness  runs  through 
certain  notes  in  her  voice  which  I  fail  to  discover  in  singers  of  greater 
eminence  and  reputation.  I  remember  once  in  some  drama  at  the 
Princess’s  hearing  this  lady  sing  a  simple  little  ballad,  called  ‘  The 
Broken  Hose,’  and  it  seemed  to  me  the  perfection  of  English  ballad 
singing.  Miss  Fannie  Leslie  has  the  rare  gift  of  sympathy  in  her  voice 
that  is  possessed  by  very  few— such  kind  of  sympathy  I  mean  as  we 
found  in  Schneider,  Judic,  and  Chaumont  :  such  as  I  find  now  in 
Mrs.  Osgood  and  Miss  Fanny  Leslie. 

“  Mr.  Paulton  is  deservedly  popular,  for  he  is  an  artist,  let  people  say 
what  they  like,  and  possesses  an  inimitable  fund  of  dry  and  pungent 
humour.  Of  all  the  skits  on  the  aesthetic  craze  few  have  been  funnier 
than  Mr.  Paulton,  in  white  ballet  skirts  decorated  alone  with  a  sunflower 
£  glory  ’  about  the  head  and  armed  with  a  white  lily  wand.  And  then 
Mr.  Paulton  as  the  Japanese  idol.  Who  hut  an  artist  could  convey  that 
stolidity,  heaviness,  and  woodenness  of  an  inanimate  figure  1  It  is  the 
misfortune  of  Mr.  Paulton  to  he  continually  embarrassed  by  an  over- 
lengthy  hook,  hut  his  humour  is  self-evident,  and  his  imperturbability 
splendid.  Doctors  no  doubt  differ.  There  were  those  who  could  not 
discover  any  fun  whatever  in  the  lectures  of  Artemus  Ward.  To  my 
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mind  such  people  are  as  phenomenal  as  those  who  are  colour  blind.  Mr. 
Fred  Leslie,  the  tenor,  is  vastly  improved,  and  Miss  Alice  May  sings  the 
difficult  music  entrusted  to  her  very  admirably,  but  I  miss  with  regret 
Miss  Constance  Loseby  and  also  Miss  St.  Quinten,  both  clever  and 
popular  ladies. 

“  The  ballet  competition  wages  furiously,  and  ‘  Pertoldi  ’  unques¬ 
tionably  carries  off  the  prize.  All  do  their  utmost,  but  1  Pertoldi  ’  wins 
nem.  con.  I  hope  I  shall  not  be  considered  rude  if  I  implore  Mdlle. 
Palladino  to  change  her  black  ballet  skirt  for  a  white  one.  A  black 
ballet  dress  is  an  abomination ;  it  is  ugly  in  itself  and  ungraceful,  but  in 
this  instance  it  succeeds  in  killing  all  the  dresses  surrounding  it.  It  is 
like  a  dirty  smudge  on  a  pretty  face,  and  is  directly  offensive  to  the  eye. 
As  usual,  there  are  nothing  but  congratulations  for  M.  Jacobi,  the  com¬ 
poser,  and  M.  Bertrand,  the  ballet  master.  The  hot  weather  can  alone 
play  pranks  with  such  an  entertainment  as  the  ‘  Bronze  Horse,’  and  even 
in  that  respect  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  Alhambra  is  the  best 
ventilated  theatre  in  London.  The  Americans  have  made  it  a  home  of 
their  own.” 


(Dur  JIu5ical-|5tix 


would  be  really  too  ridiculous,  in  the 
present  state  of  the  weather,  to  persist 
in  promoting  perspiration  by  reference 
to  crowded  concert-rooms  and  thronged 
theatres,  were  there  not  just  an  outside 
chance  of  imparting  an  additional  zest 
to  the  seasonable  enjoyments  to  which 
society  is  at  present  addressing  itself,  by 
summoning  up  distressing  recollections 
of  the  torments  undergone  in  the  above- 
mentioned  terrestrial  purgatories.  I  can 
well  imagine  that  the  joys  of  a  breezy 
day  at  the  sea-side,  or  of  a  shady  seat 
upon  a  sheltered  lawn — the  mere  passive 
contentment  of  existence  in  idleness  and  fresh  air — may  be  enhanced  by 
a  reminder  of  St.  James’s  Hall  during  a  Rubinstein  Recital  or  a  Richter 
Concert.  What  subtler  relish  to  the  lazy  bliss  of  outdoor  life  in  high 
summertide  could  be  devised  than  the  summoning-up  to  the  mind’s  eye 
of  such  sultry  souvenirs  as  a  Patti  night  at  Covent  Garden,  or  as  the 
physical  condition  of  a  fashionable  audience  closely  packed  within  the 
purlieus  of  Her  Majesty’s  whilst  Nanetti-Mephistopheles  is  confidently 
backing  human  passions  against  abstract  morality,  or,  haply,  Minnie- 
Carmen  is  deriving  lurid  glimpses  into  the  future  from  arduous  study  of 
“  the  devil’s  books  ”  1  How  sweet  an  increment  of  complacency  may 
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accrue  to  the  free  wanderer  upon  springy  sands  or  yielding  turf,  emanci¬ 
pated  from  town  and  its  oppressive  amusements,  as  he  reads  in  these  pages 
how  the  modern  St.  Anthony  was  tempted  by  a  Daemon  to  compose  the 
most  intolerable  opera  produced  upon  any  stage  since  it  pleased  Ludwig 
der  Baier  to  chastise  his  subjects  with  “Tristan  and  Isolde”;  and  how 
the  huge  theatre  in  Bow  Street  was  repeatedly  crowded  to  the  ceiling  by 
moist  dilettanti,  losing  flesh  and  temper  in  their  efforts  to  make  head  or 
tail  of  the  foul  fiend’s  inspirations  !  In  reminding  cool,  perhaps  even 
collarless,  people  of  these  dread  ordeals,  I  feel  myself  to  he  their  bene¬ 
factor.  Aon  v’e  maggior  piacere  che  ricordarsi  del  tempo  infelice  nella 
eontentezza.  I  beg  Dante’s  pardon  for  perpetrating  so  lame  a  paraphrase; 
hut  the  lines  tell  truth,  although  they  do  not  scan. 


It  has  struck  me  of  late  that  the  devil,  as  recommended  to  publie 
attention  by  Boito  and  Rubinstein — not  to  speak  of  Gounod  and  Berlioz 
— is  becoming  quite  a  popular  character  in  this  country,  and  that  the 
kindlier  feelings  of  music-lovers  at  least  are  being  systematically  enlisted 
in  favour  of  his  moral  rehabilitation.  There  is  a  considerable  run  upon 
supernatural  beings  in  another  direction,  too.  Wagner  and  Massenet  have 
introduced  us  to  a  goodly  company  of  unfamiliar  deities  ;  and  scenes  in 
heaven  are  by  no  means  uncommon  attractions  upon  the  operatic  stage. 
But,  on  the  whole,  the  honours  of  the  lyric  drama  seem  to  be  reserved 
for  His  Satanic  Majesty.  Modern  composers,  maybe,  are  animated 
towards  that  much-reviled  personage  by  the  sort  of  pity  which  is  akin  to 
love — a  feeling  cognate  to  the  charitable  impulse  that  moved  the  kindly 
Scottish  minister  to  solicit  his  congregation’s  prayers  for  the  “  puir  auld 
de’il”  who,  as  he  pregnantly  observed,  must  stand  a  good  deal  more 
urgently  in  need  of  intercession  upon  his  behalf  than  even  the 
most  inveterate  human  sinner.  In  poetical  and  musical  advocacy 
of  this  considerate  vieAv,  Messrs.  Lermontoff  and  Rubinstein  have 
gone  farther  than  any  of  their  predecessors  or  contemporaries.  Between 
them  they  have  made  up  a  sentimental  fiend  teeming  with  fleshly 
passions,  and  asking  nothing  better  than  to  barter  his  infernal 
birthright  for  a  woman’s  love.  This  demon,  psychologically  as  well  as 
musically,  is  the  quaintest  monster  imaginable.  He  is  not  afraid  of 
angels.  He  is  anxious  to  become  the  father  of  a  family,  lead  a  respect¬ 
able  life,  die  in  the  odour  of  sanctity,  and,  in  due  course,  suffer  translation 
to  a  sphere  which,  unless  all  our  traditional  notions  respecting  a  future 
state  be  erroneous,  should  be  peculiarly  uncongenial  as  a  place  of  per¬ 
manent  residence  to  persons  of  his  class.  In  his  endeavours  to  achieve 
this  laudable  purpose  he  exhibits  such  energy,  perseverance,  and  pathetic 
earnestness  that  the  sympathies  of  the  audience,  from  first  to  last  through¬ 
out  the  opera,  are  with  him,  and  against  the  celestial  opposition  en¬ 
countered  by  his  reformatory  projects.  He  is  good-looking,  eloquent, 
persuasive,  and  tremendously  in  love ;  so  the  public  is  easily  entrapped 
into  wishing  him  good  luck  in  his  enterprise.  This  view  of  the  devil  is 
a  novel  one,  at  least  in  England.  Its  ethics,  to  say  the  least  of  them,  are 
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odd.  During  a  dramatic  impersonation  of  the  eternal  struggle  between 
the  principles  of  good  and  evil  it  is  inexpressibly  diverting  to  observe 
British  society  on  a  Saturday  night  demonstratively  taking  the  side  of 
that  Power  from  which  it  intends  to  supplicate  deliverance,  according  to 
the  Revised  Version,  on  Sunday  morning. 


Lermontoff’s  libretto,  as  done  into  English  by  Mr.  Pittmann,  is  supremely 
funny.  For  unconscious  humour  it  may  boldly  challenge  competition 
amongst  the  most  side-splitting  literary  productions  of  the  day.  Rot  so 
Rubinstein’s  music.  His  share  of  the  “  Demon  ”  is,  not  to  put  too  fine 
a  point  upon  it,  deadly  dull.  That  so  gifted  a  song-writer  should  have 
composed  an  all  hut  utterly  unmelodious  opera  is  a  circumstance  at  once 
surprising  and  discomfiting.  There  are  only  two  appreciable  tunes  in 
this  wearisome  work,  and  they  are  to  he  found  in  the  incidental  ballet- 
music.  Heitlier  of  these  is  original.  Russia  has  furnished  Rubinstein 
with  one — the  other  is  a  popular  Roumanian  hora.  They  are  admirably 
instrumentated,  and  crop  up  refreshingly  out  of  a  wilderness  of  orchestral 
lieux  communs.  They  cause  the  bored  listener  to  prick  up  his  ears ;  and 
his  gratitude  for  their  occurrence,  as  a  contrast  to  the  tedious  dismalness 
of  their  antecedents,  inclines  him  to  overrate  their  intrinsic  merits.  As 
for  the  vocal  music  of  the  “  Demon,”  it  is  ugly  where  it  is  not  insignificant, 
terribly  fatiguing  to  the  leading  soloists,  and  scarcely  less  so  to  the 
audience.  In  their  gallant  endeavours  to  render  it  efficiently,  Albani  and 
Lassalle,  when  I  heard  them  as  Tamara  and  the  Spirit  of  Evil,  had  sung 
themselves  hoarse  by  the  end  of  the  second  act.  During  the  interminable 
duet  in  the  nunnery,  when  Satan  offers  to  become  a  Christian  if  the 
Circassian  Princess  will  consent  to  share  his  unlimited  income,  the 
greatest  of  living  vocalists  observed  to  me :  “  If  Madame  Albani  sings  this 
role  often  she  will  destroy  her  voice.”  After  hearing  “  II  Demonio  ”  one 
is  more  than  ever  theretofore  tempted  to  wish  that  eminent  pianists  and 
instrumental  composers  would  let  the  lyric  drama  alone.  They  do  not. 
as  a  rule,  understand  the  human  voice,  its  capacities  or  disabilities. 
Their  demands  upon  its  resources  are  extravagant  and  unreasonable. 
They  ask  more  of  it  than  it  can  give,  and  recklessly  turn  it  to  uses  for 
which  it  was  never  intended  by  Hature  or  trained  by  culture. 


One  or  two  of  the  new  “  effects  ”  introduced  to  the  musical  public  by 
the  author  of  the  “  Demon  ”  are  singularly  noteworthy.  The  sound 
produced  by  the  process  of  putting  an  edge  on  to  several  scores  of 
Caucasian  snickersnees,  previous  to  their  utilisation  for  lethal  purposes 
upon  recreant  Tartars,  is  in  itself  an  undeniable,  if  somewhat  startling, 
novelty,  calculated  to  make  each  particular  tooth  stand  on  end  in  the 
jaws  of  those  who  hear  it  unexpectedly  for  the  first  time.  Admirers  of 
old-fashioned  instruments  should  be  grateful  to  M.  Rubinstein  for  his 
spirited  revival  of  the  marrow-bone  and  cleaver  in  the  opening  scene  of 
the  third  act.  Even  at  butchers’  weddings  these  pleasing  vehicles  of  tone 
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are  rarely  heard  in  our  degenerate  days,  and  the  ingenious  Moldavian 
deserves  great  credit  for  resuscitating  them  in  connection  with  a  con¬ 
ventual  call  to  prayers.  There  is  a  clog-dance  too,  of  epithalamian 
significance,  that  is  replete  with  rhythmical  emphasis.  They  call  it  a 
breakdown  in  St.  James’s  Hall,  hut  its  effect  is  very  Caucasian  at  Covent 
Garden. 


"When  a  female  angel  makes  apparition  in  a  sacred  edifice  with  a 
view  to  lending  moral  support  to  a  perplexed  and  overwrought  human 
soul,  she  should  not  he  hampered  in  her  benevolent  mission  by  a  redun¬ 
dancy  of  wing.  Either  the  entrance  through  which  it  is  her  business  to 
emerge  upon  the  stage  should  be  made  large  enough  to  accommodate  her 
flying  appendages,  or  these  latter  should  be  judiciously  clipped.  It  must 
have  been  very  trying  to  Madame  Trebelli  the  other  night,  to  find  herself 
stuck  fast  by  her  wings  in  the  doorway  of  a  “  practicable  ”  chapel ;  and 
the  spectacle  afforded  by  an  anxious  “  super,”  stuffing  those  angelic  attri¬ 
butes  through  an  aperture  several  sizes  too  small  for  them,  however 
recreative  it  may  have  been,  was,  perhaps,  a  little  out  of  keeping  with 
•one’s  abstract  conception  of  a  celestial  visitant.  An  embarrassed  angel  is 
as  ridiculous  an  anomaly  as  a  sentimental  fiend,  arrayed  in  deep  mourn¬ 
ing  and  penetrated  by  an  ardent  desire  to  forsake  the  error  of  his  ways, 
to  espouse  a  lady  of  the  orthodox  Greek  persuasion,  and,  as  Mr.  Pittmann 
happily  puts  it,  to  entwine  around  his  graceful  consort’s  waist  “  whiche’er 
the  sun’s  rays  most  resplendent.” 


Summa  summarum,  “  II  Demonio  ”  is  badly  and  cruelly  written  for 
the  voices,  lacks  originality,  and  is  pervaded  throughout  by  the  most 
unpardonable  of  all  operatic  sins — tiresomeness.  The  plot  is  a  tissue  of 
absurdities — the  situations  and  stage  “  business  ”  are  paltry — the  dialogue 
of  the  Italian  version  is  high-falutin’  rubbish.  Mr.  Pittmann  has  done 
his  best  to  turn  the  libretto  into  a  screaming  farce,  and  reference  to  his 
lines  at  any  moment  throughout  the  depressing  performance  will  irradiate 
with  a  joyous  smile  the  cheek  furrowed  by  carking  care,  such  as  cannot 
but  accrue  from  agonised  efforts  to  discover  the  latent  beauties  of  M. 
Rubinstein’s  music.  This  Pittmann  is  an  arch  wag,  I  warrant  him  ;  and 
if  the  Demon’s  score  were  only  one  quarter  as  comical  as  the  words  he 
has  fitted  to  it,  every  number  in  the  work  would  be  accompanied  by  the 
entire  audience  with  peals  of  unextinguisliable  laughter  obbligato.  Alas ! 
this  is  not  so  ;  indeed,  it  is  altogether  otherwise. 


The  Gyes  have  “  set  ”  this  lugubrious  opera  with  great  liberality 
and  considerable  taste.  The  costumes,  Circassian,  Georgian,  Lesghian, 
Tartar,  etc.,  are  uncommonly  handsome.  Eroru  a  theatrical  point  of 
view,  they  absolutely  wallow  in  “  local  colour.”  The  scenery  is  perhaps 
not  quite  up  to  the  dresses ;  but,  as  Mercutio  said  of  his  wound  in  his 
fine  sprightly  way,  “’Twill  serve,  ’twill  serve!”  Albani  and  Lassalle 
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sing  and  act  their  most  objectionable  parts  in  a  manner  that  does 
honour  alike  to  their  energy  and  conscientiouness.  As  the  orchestral 
accompaniments  against  which  they  are  called  upon  to  strive  Avith  all 
their  might  for  some  three  consecutive  hours  are  apparently  all 
marked  fortissimo  on  the  score — they  are  certainly  played  so — it  is  dif¬ 
ficult  to  understand  how  they  hold  out  until  the  action  of  the  piece 
achieves  its  climax  in  Tamara’s  death,  through  the  baleful  effects  of  a 
fiendish  kiss,  and  the  amorous  Demon’s  re-damnation  “by  special  request” 
of  the  superfluously  feathered  Angel.  But  they  do  ;  and  are  much  to  be 
pitied  for  the  sufferings  they  manifestly  undergo  in  fulfilling  their  terrible 
task. 


Adelina  Patti  has  been  “  reviving,”  too,  since  the  conclusion  of  my 
last  monthly  budget ;  not,  like  Rubinstein,  fine  old  crusted  musical 
“  rudiments,”  such  as  knife-grinding  or  marrowbones  and  cleavers,  but 
two  of  her  older  roles,  Giulietta  and  Linda.  In  both  she  achieved 
triumphs  of  the  sort  to  which  she  alone,  of  all  living  prime  donne,  has 
been  accustomed,  season  after  season,  for  twenty  successive  years,  and  in 
every  European  capital  of  the  first  class.  Her  impersonation  of  the 
naive,  loving,  heroic  Juliet  is  a  perfect  realisation  of  the  Shakespearian 
ideal,  and  she  exhibits  extraordinary  dramatic  force  in  the  romantic  part 
of  the  much  misunderstood  Swiss  maiden.  Although  she  had  been 
suffering  from  severe  indisposition  at  the  commencement  of  the  month 
she  was  in  great  beauty,  and  I  have  seldom  heard  her  voice  richer  or 
fuller  than  in  Gounod’s  melodious  opera.  She  is  a  wonder.  Only  by 
the  merest  accident  she  became  aware  that  her  latest  performance  of 
“  Dinorah  ”  at  Covent  Garden  had  been  also  her  five-hundredth  appear¬ 
ance  before  the  London  public  in  the  character  of  prima  donna  assoluta. 
One  of  her  countless  admirers — humble,  but  none  the  less  ardent,”  as 
he  modestly  described  himself — imparted  this  interesting  fact  to  her  in  a 
courteous  little  note,  which  she  slioAvecl  to  me  Avith  the  greatest  imaginable 
exultation.  It  is  indeed  something  for  the  dear  little  Avoman  to  be  proud 
of,  that,  by  her  oavu  talents  and  honest  hard  Avork,  she  has,  before  com¬ 
pleting  her  thirty-eighth  year,  earned  over  a  hundred  thousand  pounds  in 
London  alone.  What  the  total  proceeds  of  her  artistic  career  since  the 
year  18G0  may  have  been,  including  the  costly  gifts  lavished  upon  her 
by  almost  every  European  sovereign,  I  can  only  surmise.  Probably  their 
gross  Avdue  has  considerably  exceeded  half-a-million  of  money.  Most 
of  it  has  gone  into  other  people’s  pockets  and  not  even  stayed  there  ; 
for  her  successive  exploiteurs  have,  I  fancy,  not  prospered  exceedingly  on 
the  lucre  they  extorted  from  their  too  willing  slave.  It  is  only  since 
she  finally  bought  back  her  liberty  that  she  has  been  singing  at  any 
profit  to  herself ;  and  even  Avithin  that  comparatively  short  interval  of 
time  her  transcendent  natural  gifts  and  artistic  capabilities  have  enabled 
her  to  lay  by  a  handsome  competence,  Avlrich  will  soon  be  converted  into  a 
large  fortune  by  the  pecuniary  reward  of  her  impending  Transatlantic 
tour. 
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Amongst  the  leading  musical  events  of  the  month  have  been 
Benedict’s  grand  annual  concert,  Rubinstein’s  pianoforte  recitals,  a 
Rubinstein  and  Menter  evening  given  by  Bechstein — at  which  I  hear  that 
the  irritable  Moldavian  boxed  his  host’s  ears  for  turning  over  two  pages  of 
a  duet  instead  of  one— and  the  last  two  Richter  concerts,  both  devoted  to 
Beethoven’s  “  Missa  Solennis.”  Everybody  who  is  anybody — except  the 
queen  of  song,  who  Avas  unavoidably  prevented  from  obliging  her  valued 
old  friend — sang  for  Sir  Julius,  the  happiest  and  proudest  of  fathers. 
By-the-way,  Albert  Edward  Julius  has  been  weaned,  and  bears  up 
valiantly  against  his  change  of  diet.  Sarah  Bernhardt  and  Henry  Irving 
Avere  among  the  veteran  maestro’s  “  great  attractions  ;  ”  and  London 
society,  I  rejoice  to  hear,  gave  its  OAvn  especial  favourite — the  first  of 
English  actors — ten  times  as  enthusiastic  a  reception  as  it  accorded  to 
any  of  the  foreign  stars  competing  for  its  favour  and  applause.  On  the 
Avhole  the  entertainment  Aras  an  excellent  one,  and,  I  am  glad  to  say,  a 
financial  success.  The  general  public  invariably  supports  Sir  Julius,  and 
is  grateful  to  him  for  affording  it  an  opportunity  of  making  acquaintance, 
once  a  year,  with  nearly  all  the  musical  celebrities  of  the  day.  People 
Avho  cannot  afford  to  visit  opera-houses  and  concert-rooms  frequently 
during  the  season  are  enabled  to  keep  themselves  au  courant  of  its 
novelties  by  attending  a  Benedict  concert,  at  Avhich,  in  the  course  of  a 
single  afternoon,  they  can  command  a  resume  of  the  past  trimester’s 
novelties.  As  teacher,  composer,  and  leader,  the  kind  old  knight  has 
rendered  invaluable  service  to  musicians  and  music-lovers  in  this  country 
for  Avell-nigh  fifty  years  past.  He  is  become  a  national  institution,  the 
object  of  popular  affection,  as  Avell  as  respect  and  admiration ;  and  his 
audiences  are  not  made  up  of  mere  fashionable  cliques  or  bourgeois 
confederacies,  but  are  eminently  representative  of  all  classes  of  musical 
society. 


Rubinstein  has  played  better  and  worse  this  year  than  in  former 
seasons.  He  Avas  heard  to  great  advantage  at  the  Grande  Matinee  of 
the  Musical  Union  in  Schumann’s  delicious  Pianoforte  Quartet  and  in 
one  of  his  oavii  Pianoforte  and  Violin  sonatas,  a  brilliant  and  charming 
work,  Avhich  also  afforded  to  Leopold  Auer  an  admirable  opportunity  for 
displaying  his  mastery  of  tone  and  execution.  Upon  other  occasions  the 
great  pianist  laid  himself  only  too  open  to  adverse  criticism  by  sins  of 
commission  and  omission,  coarseness  and  slovenliness,  the  two  besetting 
defects  of  his  otherwise  faultless  playing.  It  is  also  to  be  regretted  that 
he  devotes  so  large  a  portion  of  his  programmes  to  his  oavii  compositions, 
many  of  Avhich — especially  his  later  ones — are  barren  of  invention,  over- 
croAvded  Avith  technical  difficulties,  and  almost  inconceivably  Avearisome. 
The  effort  to  produce  more  than  he  has  in  him  is  manifest  in  these  works, 
which,  frankly  speaking,  are  for  the  most  part  mere  “pot-boilers”  and 
of  inferior  quality,  abounding  in  internal  evidence  that  their  composer 
has  written  himself  out. 
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Ex-Captain  of  Cuirassiers  Anthony  Schott  has  recently  purchased 
the  ancient  castle  of  Abenberg,  in  Franconia,  formerly  a  family  seat  of 
the  Hohenzollerns,  and  proposes  to  take  up  his  residence  in  his  new 
possession  at  the  expiration  of  his  engagement  with  the  Court  Theatre  of 
Hanover.  He  will  doubtless  prove  as  efficient  a  Schlossherr  as  he  was  a 
cavalry  officer,  before  his  universally  lamented  retirement  from  the 
German  army.  Indeed,  there  are  few  positions  in  life  this  robust  and 
resolute  gentleman  could  not  fill  with  greater  credit  to  himself  and 
advantage  to  mankind  at  large  than  that  of  an  operatic  singer.  I  hear 
with  pain  and  consternation  that  my  friend  Carl  Rosa  has  engaged  him  for 
ten  weeks  of  the  1882  winter  season,  at  Her  Majesty’s.  What  have  the 
English  Wagnerians  done  that  they  should  “  stand  within  the  danger”  of 
Herr  Schott  1  Can  it  he  that  there  is  no  other  Lohengrin  available,  hut 
the  untuneful  being  whose  strident  and  vulgar  rendering  of  that  sublime 
part  so  angered  Hans  von  Billow  that,  when  Schott  was  presented  to  him 
after  the  performance,  he  addressed  him  in  the  following  memorable 
words  :  “  Horen  Sie  mal,  Herr  Schott ;  sie  sind  kein  Schwanenritter, 
sondern  ein  Schweinenritter  !  ”  (“  You  are  not  a  Knight  of  the  Swan,  but 
a  Knight  of  the  Swine.”) 


Now  that  poor  Dingelstedt  is  dead,  Hans  von  Biilow  is  unquestionably 
the  bitterest  jester  in  Europe— like  the  immortal  Brown  of  Calaveras, 
“  a  most  sarcastic  man.”  So  was  Dingelstedt  in  his  time — a  more 
genuinely  amiable  fellow  did  not  live,  but  his  sense  of  humour  was  so 
keen  and  his  wit  so  ready,  that  he  could  never  resist  a  joke  at  the 
expense  of  any  one  who  happened  to  lay  him  or  herself  open  to  satirical 
comments.  I  remember,  years  ago,  in  Vienna,  he  was  once  chatting  upon 
theatrical  matters  with  one  of  the  Burg  actresses,  as  justly  celebrated 
for  the  plurality  of  her  lovers  as  for  her  dramatic  talent.  In  the  course 
of  conversation  she  happened  to  say :  “  Accidents  of  that  sort  often 
happen  in  our  sphere.”  “  Hemisphere,  you  mean,”  interrupted  Dingel¬ 
stedt.  “Very  well,  hemisphere,  if  you  please,”  she  rejoined  good- 
naturedly,  and  went  on  with  her  sentence.  Presently  she  again  let  fall 
the  word  “  sphere,”  and  was  again  smilingly  corrected  by  the  Baron,  who 
remarked  :  “  I  am  sure  you  mean  hemisphere.”  “  Let  it  be  hemisphere, 
with  all  my  heart,”  replied  the  lady,  anxious  to  please  the  omnipotent 
Imperial  Director  of  the  Court  theatre.  In  her  very  next  observation, 
however — oblivious  of  his  correction — she  recurred  to  her  old  familiar 
phrase:  “The  sphere  in  which  we  theatrical  people  live  ...”  “You 
should  say  hemisphere,  my  dear  creature,”  interpolated  Dingelstedt,  for 
the  third  time.  “  And  pray  why  hemisphere  1  ”  exclaimed  Fraulein 
B - ,  losing  patience.  “  Because,”  the  Director  gravely  replied,  “  hemi¬ 

sphere  is  what  you  really  mean.  It  is  a  Greek  word,  and  its  exact 
translation  is  demi-monde  !  ” 


Wm.  Beatty-Kingston. 
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EOS  A.”  This  is  the  time  of  roses,  of 

sunshine  and  of  happiness,  when  Nature 
in  all  her  glory  tempts  us  away  from  the 
dull  routine  in  which  we  live,  and  tries  to 
humanise  the  best  of  us.  The  worst  remain 
brutal  and  bitter,  soured  and  uncharitable 
even  in  the  presence  of  nature.  I  was 
musing  the  other  day  upon  roses,  as  I 
passed  many  and  many  a  lovely  rose- 
garden  on  the  river  Thames,  on  a  delightful 
summer  afternoon  holiday,  between  Med- 
menham  Abbey  and  Maidenhead.  As  we 
were  enjoying  the  perfect  peace  of  the 
scene  and  the  seductive  calm,  contrasting  the  idyllic  charms  of  such  an 
existence  as  this  with  the  fever  and  fret  and  anxiety  and  troubles  of 
our  own  lives — as  we  passed  the  still  and  secluded  back-waters 
branching  out  from  the  main  stream,  with  their  white  water-lilies  and 
whiter  swans,  the  sultry  hay-fields,  the  flower-fringed  banks,  and  the 
magnificent  stretches  of  variegated  woods — as  we  passed  the  sleepy  little 
locks  and  the  pretty  pleasure  parties,  the  bronzed  oarsmen  and  the  girls 
in  their  pink  dresses — a  friend  whispered  in  my  ear  that  he  had  once 
written  on  “  the  pleasures  of  obscurity.”  There  was  more  in  that  remark 
than  any  of  you  would  think,  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  a  silence  settled 
upon  the  company,  mostly  composed  of  men  brilliant  and  gifted  in  their 
various  departments  of  life,  none  of  them  unobscure,  at  any  rate. 


The  pleasures  of  obscurity  !  Which  one  of  us  toilers  and  workers,  that 
calm  and  cloudless  summer  afternoon,  would  not  have  exchanged  the  best 
portion  of  our  life,  with  its  limelight  notoriety,  for  such  obscurity  as  this  ] 
I  question  if  with  most  men  the  occasional  applause  is  not  counteracted  by 
the  constant  disappointments.  Men  long  to  become  actors,  women  pine  to 
be  identified  as  actresses ;  we  write  books  and  poems,  we  keep  beating  our 
heads  against  the  wall ;  but  are  we  really  happier  than  the  sleepy  old 
man  who  opens  the  lock-gates,  or  the  girl  in  the  rose-gardens  whose 
senses  are  soothed  continually  with  the  roar  of  the  distant  lasher,  or  what 
the  Poet  Laureate  calls  “  the  murmur  of  innumerable  bees  %  ” 


But  what  has  all  this  to  do  with  roses,  you  will  ask  1  I  will  try  and 
tell  you.  The  rose  is  the  emblem  of  secrecy.  “  Eosa  mystica”  they  call 
it,  in  religious  faith.  The  rose  is  a  flower  that,  when  in  old  days  it  was 
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blessed  by  the  Pope,  was  hung  up  on  the  arch  of  the  confessional,  as  a 
type  that  everything  connected  with  this  sacrament  was  sacred.  And  so 
the  story  of  the  rose  went  on.  Architects,  in  old  days,  carved  a  rose  in 
the  centre  of  the  wooden  ceiling  of  the  refectory,  as  an  emblem  of  the 
preservation  of  sacred  secrets.  Anything  that  was  spoken  “  sub  rosa  ”  or 
under  the  rose,  was  on  that  account  strictly  private.  When  we  in  our 
ordinary  phraseology  say  that  “  this  is  strictly  masonic,”  or  that  “  we  are 
all  tiled  in,”  we  mean  exactly  what  the  ancients  did  when  they  sat  and 
talked  confidentially  under  the  carved  rose. 


The  question  is  whether  this  rule  of  silence  in  matters  of  delicacy  is 
observed  so  strictly  in  modern  days  as  it  should  be.  The  increase  of 
theatrical  clubs  and  social  gatherings  render  the  law  of  silence  all  the 
more  important.  There  seems  to  be  a  fever  for  what  is  called  “  theatrical 
gossip when  facts  are  not  forthcoming,  invention  sets  in.  bio  harm  is 
intended,  but  the  most  serious  harm  is  done  to  individual  characters  and 
to  the  welfare  of  a  generous  art.  Stories  scandalous  in  themselves,  in¬ 
capable  of  analysis  and  proof,  are  passed  about  from  lip  to  lip.  These 
tales  gather  as  they  grow,  and  men,  otherwise  honourable,  do  not  hesitate 
to  increase  slander  for  the  careless  sake  of  telling  a  good  story.  Men  as 
a  rule  can  take  care  of  themselves  ;  but  the  strangest  story  is  that  women 
appear  to  have  no  champions.  Things  are  said  about  them  in  the  most 
unblushing  fashion,  and  no  one  is  found  to  check  the  idle  tongue.  Prom 
the  club  the  story  in  some  garbled  and  offensive  form  appears  in  print. 
It  is  passed  about  and  commented  on  by  those  who  profess  not  to  believe 
it,  and  if  men  or  women  whose  characters  are  deliberately  injured,  take  no 
steps  for  suppressing  the  scandal,  it  is  assumed  to  be  true ;  or,  if  not  true, 
it  is  charitably  stated  “  that  people  would  not  dare  to  print  such  things  if 
there  were  no  foundation  for  them,”  and  that  after  all  “  there  is  no  smoke 
without  fire.”  bio  doubt  the  law  protects  any  citizen  against  personal 
injury,  and  a  paper  warfare  can  depose  a  scandalous  rumour ;  but  it  is 
expensive  to  invoke  the  one  and  unwise  to  enter  into  the  other. 


The  evil  seems  to  be  capable  of  correction  by  a  little  manliness  and 
chivalry  from  within.  The  old  public  school  feeling  obtained  its 
power  from  the  observance  of  very  simple  rules.  All  individual  error 
was  considered  to  do  harm  to  the  community  at  large.  If  a  boy  behaved 
like  a  blackguard  it  was  held  that  he  was  bringing  discredit  on  his  school, 
and  his  schoolfellows  took  very  good  care  that  he  should  behave  as  a 
blackguard  no  more.  The  interference  of  a  master  was  not  necessary. 
The  school  protected  its  own  interests.  Unfortunately  there  is  no  such 
feeling  to  protect  the  interests  of  dramatic  art,  although  it  suffers  not  a 
little  from  repeated  scandal.  People  joke  and  jest  in  a  very  harmless 
fashion  at  clubs,  and  say  things  “  under  the  rose  ”  that  are  in  a  measure 
sacred ;  but  when  these  facts  are  served  up  cold,  for  the  edification  of  a 
curious  and  hungry  world,  they  are  extremely  unpalatable  and  indigestible, 
and  they  are  instrumental  in  giving  the  public  a  bad  impression  of  the 
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lives  and  habits  of  actors  and  actresses.  The  outside  world,  crediting  all 
that  is  put  before  them,  would  be  inclined  to  believe  that  the  art-world 
dealt  in  “envy,  hatred,  malice,  and  all  uncharitableness,” whereas  it  contains 
hearts  as  generous  and  impulses  as  admirable  as  can  be  found  in  any 
other  existing  profession.  If  a  man  or  woman  succeeds,  or  is  succeeding, 
and  are  a  credit  to  the  art  they  adorn,  why  should  there  be  such  a  hunger 
for  undermining  that  reputation  and  ascribing  some  miserable  motive  for 
every  public  action  1 


Motives  are  so  easily  manufactured ;  but  why  should  not  a  public  man 
be  occasionally  credited  with  a  good  motive  instead  of  a  bad  one  1  Ho 
doubt  the  evil  is  not  confined  to  the  art-world.  It  is  the  fault  of  the 
age.  That  spirit  of  fair  play  on  which  Englishmen  used  to  pride 
themselves  so  justly  is  not  so  much  in  the  ascendant  as  it  used  to 
be.  Loyalty  is  at  a  discount.  The  people  succeed  best  who  have  the 
impudence  to  make  an  extraordinary  statement,  and  the  nerve  to  brazen 
it  out ;  and  so  it  is  that  actors  and  actresses,  and  all  sorts  of  public  men 
and  women,  are  followed  about,  watched,  outraged,  and  pryed  upon,  when 
they  are  endeavouring  to  behave  themselves  as  private  citizens,  and  the 
whole  of  their  private  and  domestic  lives  are  made  the  sport  of  Tom, 
Dick,  and  Harry.  If  public  men  misbehave  they  are  no  more  entitled 
to  claim  concealment  than  the  rest  of  their  fellows ;  but  we  really  don’t 
care  to  know  where  Mr.  Sock  takes  his  glass  of  ale,  or  where  Mr.  Buskin 
spends  his  Sunday  afternoon.  If  an  actor  makes  a  joke  at  a  private 
dinner-table,  or  an  actress  entertains  her  friends,  it  is  “  playing  it  rather 
low  down  ”  on  them — to  quote  an  Americanism — if  these  facts  are 
trumpeted  to  the  universe.  Such  public  statements  could  not  be  made 
without  some  flagrant  breach  of  faith.  There  must  be  too  many  who 
accept  hospitality  and  peach,  or  who  sit  silently  in  clubs,  and  make 
money  out  of  private  conversation.  To  “  kiss  and  tell  ”  is  not  an 
enviable  office,  and  was  once  considered  outside  the  pale  of  honour.  If 
people  would  more  continually  believe  that  the  rose  were  carved  on  the 
roof  that  shelters  conviviality  and  companionship,  there  might  be  less 
heart-burning  and  misunderstanding. 


The  unenviable  nature  that  week  after  week  can  indulge  in  bearing 
false  witness,  raking  up  the  tag  ends  of  deplorable  secrets,  sifting  out  all 
that  is  mean  and  discreditable  in  everyday  life,  endeavouring  to  do  injury 
with  a  calm  and  specious  countenance,  throwing  mud  from  behind  hedges 
in  the  hope  that  some  of  it  may  stick,  is  not  far  removed  from  that  of  the 
mischievous  boy  who  cannot  see  a  newly-painted  wall  or  a  fair  surface 
without  daubing  it  all  over  with  dirt.  The  word  “charity”  has  disappeared 
altogether  from  the  revised  Hew  Testament  and  from  much  of  society  that 
wants  revision. 


I  have  been  playing  at  lawn  tennis  with  a  young  lady  (writes 
Major  Walter  Wingfield,  the  inventor  of  that  splendid  game — to  whom 
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the  thanks  of  the  community  at  large  are  decidedly  due)  and  I  have 
vanquished  her.  She  is  younger  and  quicker  than  I  am,  and  lawn  tennis 
requires  these  qualifications,  not  great  strength  or  vast  endurance ;  so  a 
woman  can  play  as  well  as  a  man — this  one  did.  How  then  did  I  win  ? 
Listen,  and  I  will  tell  you  a  secret.  I  won  the  game  simply  because  I 
was  dressed  for  lawn  tennis,  and  she  was  not.  How  why  should  this 
be  1  When  she  goes  out  riding  she  puts  on  a  riding  habit.  When  she 
goes  to  bathe  she  puts  on  a  bathing  dress.  Why,  therefore,  when  she 
plays  lawn  tennis  does  she  not  put  on  a  lawn  tennis  costume  1 

Thus  I  mused ;  and  then,  as  I  leaned  back  in  my  easy-chair,  I  think 
what  sort  of  dress  she  might  wear,  and  a  vision  of  q,  fair  form,  clad  in  a 
tunic  of  white  flannel,  with  a  roll  collar,  a  kerchief  of  cherry  silk  tied  round 
her  throat,  the  loose  ends  showing  from  under  the  white  collar,  a  skirt  of 
eighteen  inches  long,  a  cherry-coloured  band  round  her  waist,  and  a  pair 
of  continuations  of  white  flannel  (such  as  men  wear,  only  looser)  floats 
through  my  brain.  It  seems  a  sensible  dress  and  a  modest  dress,  that 
should  shock  no  one.  Yet  I  know  women  are  critical  about  each  other’s 
dress.  What  will  they 'say  to  such  a  startling  innovation  as  this  1  I  am 
nervous  even  about  making  the  suggestion,  and  hopeless  about  it  ever 
being  carried  out. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  still  if  any  club  will  start  such  a  uniform,  the  lady 
members  will  reap  the  greatest  comfort  and  benefit,  and  compete  with  all 
others  on  the  most  advantageous  terms. 

After  such  a  dress  I  have  hardly  patience  to  name  others,  but  a 
Norfolk  jacket,  with  a  kilt  reaching  half-way  down  to  between  the  knee 
and  the  ankle,  and  with  a  Tam-o’-Shanter  cap  on  the  head,  would  not  be 
bad ;  neither  would  a  vivandiere’s  dress,  or  a  Turkish  costume,  with 
pyjamas,  and  a  top  skirt  down  to  the  knees,  be  unsuitable.  A  jersey  is 
a  comfortable  garment,  but  I  don’t  know  how  to  finish  it  off  below.  Will 
Lady  Harberton  turn  her  attention  to  this  matter.  She  will  never  have  a 
better  chance  of  introducing  her  divided  skirt  than  as  a  lawn  tennis 
dress. 

At  this  moment  I  am  roused  from  my  reveries  by  the  butler,  who 
himself  does  me  the  honour  to  valet  me,  bringing  in  my  bath  and  my 
dress  clothes.  I  ask  him  to  wait  a  moment  whilst  I  roll  up  all  the 
clothes  I  have  been  playing  in — a  set  of  flannels,  lawn  tennis  shoes, 
socks,  cap,  and  my  belt  strapped  round — and  desire  him  to  kindly  take 
them  down  to  the  weighing  machine  in  the  hall,  and  weigh  them.  In  a 
few  minutes  he  returned  with  the  weight  written  down  on  a  piece  of 
paper.  I  at  once  scribbled  a  note  to  my  late  opponent : 

“  Dear  Miss  C. — I  have  beaten  you  most  unfairly.  The  clothes  I 
was  playing  in  only  weigh  five  pounds  and  a  quarter.  What  do  yours 
weigh  1  Will  you  kindly  let  your  maid  weigh  them — everything  you 
had  on — and  let  me  know  1 

“Yours,  W.  W.” 

The  butler  begins  to  think  I  am  not  quite  sane,  but  off  he  goes  with 
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the  letter,  and,  when  I  come  down  to  dinner,  I  am  informed  that  it  has 
been  most  conscientiously  done,  and  that  it  weighs  ten  pounds  and  three- 
quarters.  I  saw  the  bundle,  it  was  a  big  one ;  hut  of  course  I  was  not 
allowed  to  investigate  its  sacred  contents.  The  dress  was  a  tweed  tailor’s- 
made  costume. 

It  follows  that  my  thirteen  stone  of  flesh,  bone,  and  muscle  has  only 
to  carry  five  pounds  and  a  quarter,  while  her  nine  stone  is  hampered  with 
ten  pounds  and  three-quarters. 

If  to-morrow  she  were  to  play  the  best  man  in  this  house,  dressed  as 
I  have  suggested,  and  if  he  were  handicapped  by  having  a  railway  rug 
strapped  round  his  waist,  tied  in  at  his  knees,  and  pinned  up  coquettishly 
behind,  I  should  be  prepared  to  lay  any  wager  that  she  would  win. 


Mr.  W.  Douglas,  of  the  Park  Theatre,  writes  to  me  as  follows : 
“  As  a  constant  reader  of  The  Theatre,  I  have  perused  with  much 
interest  Mr.  J.  S.  Clarke’s  account  of  the  Walnut  Street  Theatre, 
Philadelphia.  That  excellent  comedian  is,  however,  slightly  mistaken  in 
supposing  that  edifice  to  be  ‘  the  oldest  theatre  in  England  or  America, 
with  the  possible  exception  of  Sadler’s  Wells.’  The  Eochester,  Dover, 
Southampton,  Yarmouth,  and  Doncaster  theatres  are  all  older,  and  the 
York,  Bristol  (old  theatre  in  King  Street),  and  Eichmond  Theatres  very 
much  older.  The  three  last  were  opened  in  the  same  year,  1765.  The 
little  Eichmond  Theatre,  of  which  a  notice  lately  appeared  in  your 
columns,  has  been  graced  by  the  presence  on  its  boards  of  King,  Charles 
Dibdin,  Weston,  Quick,  Miss  Younge,  Moody,  Gentleman  Lewis, 
Parsons,  John  Palmer,  Bannister,  Edwin,  Mrs.  Siddons,  Mrs.  Jordan, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  Ivemble,  George  Frederick  Cooke,  Incledon,  Braham, 
Signora  Storace,  Liston,  Mrs.  Davenport,  Charles  Mathews  the  elder, 
Edmund  Kean,  Charles  Young,  Macready,  Mrs.  Glover,  Mrs.  Nisbet,  the 
elder  Farren,  Bartley,  Meadows,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  Kean,  the  Keeleys, 
Buckstone,  Mrs.  Fitzwilliam,  Miss  Eoote  (the  late  Countess  of  Harrington), 
Mrs.  Walter  Lacy,  Webster,  Miss  Helen  Faucit,  and  Miss  Amy  Sedgwick. 
Eichmond  Green  should  indeed  be  classic  ground.” 


Miss  Vivienne  Faunce  was  ill-advised  to  make  her  first  appearance 
at  any  theatre  as  Pauline ;  and  of  the  whole  performance  of  “  The  Lady 
of  Lyons  ”  at  the  Park  Theatre  on  July  8th  I  am  unable  to  say  anything 
complimentary.  There  would  be  no  kindness  in  encouraging  Miss  Faunce 
to  believe  that  she  made  a  success  in  a  part  which  at  present  she  is  cer¬ 
tainly  not  qualified  to  undertake  ;  and.  the  acting  of  the  other  ladies  and 
gentlemen  in  the  cast  was  such  as  to  induce  me  to  repeat  once  more  my 
protest  against  amateurs  playing  five-act  pieces  in  general,  and  the  five- 
act  pieces  of  Lord  Lytton  in  particular. 


“  Edwin  Booth,”  writes  a  valued  correspondent,  “  was  born  at  a 
Maryland  farmhouse,  in  November,  1833  (consequently  being  in  his 
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forty-eighth  year),  oil  a  night  memorable  for  a  brilliant  shower  of  meteors. 
It  is  rather  a  strange  coincidence  that  Edwin  L.  Davenport  and  also  J ohn 
M‘Cullough,  very  recently  at  Old  Drury,  were  born  on  the  same  day  in 
the  same  month,  though  in  different  years.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  to 
those  who  have  the  honour  of  his  acquaintance,  that  Edwin  Booth  has 
great  tenderness  of  heart,  playful  humour,  a  mind  imbued  with  a  keen 
sense  of  liveliness,  and  a  cordial  sympathy  with  the  joys  of  others ;  and 
yet,  with  all  this,  the  whole  nature  of  the  man,  from  first  to  last,  seems 
thoroughly  saturated — if  I  may  use  so  strong  a  term — with  sadness, 
occasioning  isolation  from  all  companionship,  and  causing  himself  to  be 
regarded  almost  as  a  lonely  man.  It  is  this  strange  temperament  that 
has  helped  in  great  measure  to  make  him  so  admirable  in  his  performance 
of  the  character  of  Hamlet.  Some  years  since,  his  father  and  he  were 
dressed  for  Pierre  and  Jaffier  in  ‘Venice  Preserved’;  Edwin,  as  Jaffier, 
had  put  on  a  close-fitting  robe  of  black  velvet.  ‘  You  look  like  Hamlet,’ 
the  father  said ;  ‘  why  don’t  you  play  it  1  ’  The  hint  was  taken ;  and  I 
believe  I  am  not  far  out  in  stating  that  at  the  present  day,  were  any  one 
to  take  a  consensus  of  opinion  in  America,  Edwin  Booth  would  be 
accepted  as  the  greatest  Hamlet  of  the  present  century  in  that  country. 

Since  that  time  our  own  Mr.  Henry  Irving,  to  whom  be  all  honour, 
has  achieved  the  unprecedented  task  of  playing  Hamlet  two  hundred 
consecutive  nights  in  one  season ;  but  Booth’s  exploit  was  performed  in 
turbulent  Hew  York  in  the  closing  'months  of  a  terrible  and  bloody  civil 
war.  Some  many  years  since  it  was  my  good  fortune  to  see  the  elder 
Booth  but  once,  and  then  in  a  comparatively  inferior  part,  viz.  Pescara, 
in  Shiel’s  terrible  tragedy  of  ‘The  Apostate.’  To  quote  from  a  con¬ 
temporary  :  ‘  He  was  a  terrible  presence.  He  was  the  incarnation  of 
smooth,  specious,  malignant,  hellish  rapacity.  His  exultant  malice 
seemed  to  buoy  him  above  the  ground.  He  floated  rather  than  walked. 
His  glance  was  deadly.  His  clear,  high,  cutting,  measured  tone 
was  the  exasperating  note  of  hideous  cruelty.  He  was  acting  a  fiend 
then,  and  making  the  monster  not  possible,  but  actual.  Edwin’s  debut 
was  made  in  1849  ;  afterwards  he  appeared  in  California  in 
1852  ;  and  in  the  Sandwich  Islands  and  Australia  had  four  years  of  hard 
training ;  and  when  he  came  to  the  East  again  in  the  autumn  of  1856, 
he  had  ceased  to  be  a  novice,  and  had  blossomed  into  a  ripe  and  finished 
tragedian.  He  next  appeared  at  Baltimore,  then  in  the  South,  and  later 
on  in  many  other  parts  of  the  country.  In  1860  he  came  to  England, 
and  played  in  London,  Liverpool,  and  Manchester;  returned  to  New 
York  in  1862,  and  from  September  21,  1863,  to  March  23,  1867,  he 
managed  the  Winter  Garden  Theatre.  On  February  3,  1869,  he  opened 
Booth’s  Theatre,  and  held  possession  till  the  spring  of  1874.  For  1876 
he  made  a  tour  in  the  South ;  and  in  San  Francisco,  where  he  filled  an 
engagement  of  eight  weeks,  the  receipts  exceeded  96,000  dollars.  In 
concluding  my  rambling  little  article,  I  may  remark  that  the  subject  of 
my  sketch  has  been  tried  by  some  of  the  most  terrible  afflictions  that  ever 
tested  the  fortitude  of  a  human  being.  When  yet  a  boy,  and  literally 
struggling  for  life  in  the  semi-barbarous  wilds  of  Old  California,  he  lost 
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his  father  under  very  painful  circumstances.  The  next  hard  and  hitter 
blow  was  the  loss  of  his  first  love — the  wife  who  died  while  absent  from 
him — so  young,  so  lovely,  scarcely  past  the  threshold  of  youth,  and  a 
lady  who  by  her  winning  ways  was  most  precious  to  all  who  knew  her. 
Respecting  the  unhappy  incidents  connected  with  his  poor  lunatic  brother 
I  am  discreetly  silent.  He  left  this  country  Avith  the  burden  of  another 
supreme  domestic  sorroAV  weighing  upon  his  shoulders.  And  yet  under 
all  these  varied  trials  he  has  borne  bravely  up  as  a  man  and  a  gentleman, 
pursuing  without  flinching  the  even  tenour  of  his  Avay,  strong,  gentle, 
patient,  neither  over-elated  by  public  homage  nor  embittered  by  private 
grief.  Such  sterling  qualities  as  he  possesses  may  Avell  entitle  him  to 
the  affection  and  kindly  regards  of  his  fellow-countrymen,  Avho  doubtless 
are  justly  proud  of  his  goodness  and  his  dramatic  renown ;  and  also 
highly  gratified  to  knoAV  that  the  Old  World  has  iioav  laid  her  wreath  of 
laurel  on  his  name.” 


My  good  friend  J.  W.  T).  (and  Avho  does  not  know  Avho  that  is  1) 
reminds  me  that  the  original  Juliet  with  Charlotte  Cushman  at  the 
Haymarket  in  1845  Avas  her  lovely  sister  Susan  Cushman.  And  then 
he  adds  :  “  I,  during  my  long  experience,  have  seen  hut  one  Juliet — 
Adelina  Patti ;  hut  I  should  like  to  teach  Sarah  Bernhardt  English,  and 
make  her  play  the  part.  Oh,  Gemini  !  Avouldn’t  it  he  fine  1  ”  It  Avould 
indeed,  most  excellent  of  critics,  and  I  hope  to  see  it  some  day.  I  Avould 
sooner  see  Sarah  Bernhardt’s  Juliet  in  French  than  not  at  all. 


A  very  short  time  after  the  Summer  Humber  of  The  Theatre  arrives 
in  Hew  York  there  will  folloAV  it,  much  to  the  regret  of  all  playgoers, 
Mr.  John  McCullough,  avIioso  portrait  in  the  character  of  Virginius  is 
given  in  this  number.  ITe  has  endeared  himself  to  many  private  friends 
by  his  manly  nature,  his  sound  sincerity,  and  his  unaffected  modesty;  and 
outside  this  intimate  circle  he  has  been  Avelcomed  as  an  actor  Avho 
champions  the  old  school  of  downright  vigour  and  strength  against 
many  of  the  artificialities  and  trivialities  that  cling  to  the  skirts  of 
so-called  realism.  There  is  a  mean  "between  muscular  acting  and  rant, 
just  as  there  is  between  natural  acting  and  affectation,  and  Mr.  John 
McCullough  held  his  oavu  at  a  dangerous  and  very  formidable  moment. 
I  cannot  show  better  the  appreciation  in  which  Mr.  McCullough  is  held 
in  his  adopted  country  of  America — for  of  course  he  is  an  Irishman — 
than  by  quoting  the  poem  written  in  his  honour  by  Mr.  William  Winter, 
the  eminent  dramatic  critic  of  Hew  York,  who  has  a  keen  and  sensitive 
taste  for  art  in  all  its  branches  : 

Long  hushed  is  the  harp  that  his  glory  had  spoken, 

Long  stilled  is  the  heart  that  could  summon  its  strain  ; 

Now  its  chords  are  all  silent,  or  tuneless,  or  broken, 

What  touch  can  awaken  its  music  again  ? 
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Ah,  the  breeze  in  the  green  dells  of  Erin  is  blowing  ! 

If  not  her  great  bard  yet  her  spirit  can  flame, 

When  proud  where  the  waters  of  Shannon  are  flowing 
Her  groves  and  her  temples  re-echo  his  name. 

Float  softly  o’er  shamrocks,  and  bine-bells,  and  roses, 

Blend  all  their  gay  tints  and  their  odours  in  one  ; 

And  sweet  as  the  zephyr  in  twilight  that  closes, 

Be  the  kiss  of  thy  love  on  the  brows  of  thy  son ! 

Breathe  tenderly  o’er  us,  who  cluster  around  him, 

In  this,  his  glad  moment  of  triumph  and  pride  ; 

Deep,  deep  in  our  souls  are  the  ties  that  have  bound  him, 

And  life  will  be  lone  with  his  presence  denied. 

From  the  arms  of  the  mother,  in  childhood  a  rover, 

To  exile  he  came,  on  the  wanderer’s  shore  ; 

To  the  arms  of  the  mother,  his  trials  all  over, 

And  honoured  and  laurelled,  we  yield  him  once  more. 

Speak  low  of  the  love  that  there  longs  to  embrace  him, 

Speak  loud  of  the  fame  that  awaits  him  afar — 

When  homage  shall  hail  him,  and  beauty  shall  grace  him, 

And  pomp  hang  her  wreaths  on  the  conqueror’s  car  ! 

When  the  shadows  of  time  at  his  touch  fall  asunder, 

And  heroes  and  demi-gods  leap  into  light ; 

When  the  accents  of  Brutus  ring  wild  in  the  thunder, 

And  the  white  locks  of  Lear  toss  like  sea-foam  in  night ; 

When  the  grief  of  the  Moor,  like  a  tempest  that  dashes 
On  crags  in  mid-ocean,  has  died  into  rest ; 

When  the  heart  of  Virginius  breaks  on  the  ashes 
Of  her  who  was  sweetest,  and  purest,  and  best ; 

How  proudly,  how  gladly  their  praise  will  caress  him ! 

How  brightly  the  jewels  will  blaze  in  his  crown ! 

How  the  white  hands  of  honor  will  greet  him  and  bless  him 
With  lilies  and  roses  of  perfect  renown  ! 

Ah,  grand  is  the  flight  of  the  eagle  of  morning, 

While  the  dark  world  beneath  him  drifts  into  the  deep  ; 

But  cold  as  the  snow-wreaths  the  mountains  adorning 
Is  the  light  that  illumines  his  desolate  sweep. 

When  the  trumpets  are  blown  and  the  standards  are  streaming, 
And  the  festal  lamps  beam  on  the  royal  array, 

How  oft  will  the  heart  of  the  monarch  be  dreaming 
Of  the  home  and  the  friends  that  are  far,  far  away  1 

There’s  a  pulse  in  his  breast  that  would  always  regret  us 
It  dances  in  laughter,  it  trembles  in  tears  ; 

With  the  world  at  his  feet,  he  would  never  forget  us, 

And  our  hearts  would  be  true  through  an  ocean  of  years. 

The  cymbals  may  clash  and  the  gay  pennons  glisten, 

And  the  clamour  of  gladness  ring  jocund  and  free, 

But,  calm  in  the  tumult,  his  spirit  will  listen 
For  our  whisper  of  love  floating  over  the  sea  : 
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For  the  music  of  tones  that  were  once  so  endearing, 

A  wind  of  the  west  o’er  a  prairie  of  flowers, 

But  that  never  again  will  resound  in  his  hearing, 
Except  through  the  tremulous  sadness  of  ours. 

Ah,  manly  and  tender,  thy  deeds  are  thy  praises  ! 

Speed  on  in  thy  grandeur,  all  peerless  and  lone, 
And  greet,  in  old  England,  her  hawthorns  and  daisies, 
With  a  spirit  as  gentle  and  bright  as  their  own  ! 

Speed  on,  wheresoever  God’s  angel  may  guide  thee ! 

No  fancy  can  dream  and  no  language  can  tell 
What  faith  and  what  blessings  walk  ever  beside  thee 
Or  the  depth  of  our  love  as  we  bid  thee  farewell. 


The  Philo-Thespian  Club  played  “  A  Cup  of  Tea,”  and  “  The  Palace 
of  Truth,”  at  St.  George’s  Hall,  on  June  30th,  in  aid  of  the  Gentle¬ 
woman’s  Self-Help  Institute.  The  performance  of  “The  Palace  of 
Truth  ”  was  an  interesting  one  •  and,  with  two  or  three  exceptions,  the 
piece  was  very  well  acted.  As  a  rule,  when  noticing  amateur  per¬ 
formances  where  the  general  acting  has  been  good,  I  do  not  dwell 
upon  the  exceptions,  but  I  have  reasons  in  this  case  for  departing  from 
my  usual  custom.  Mr.  G.  H.  Phillips  made  King  Phanor  needlessly 
vulgar.  The  part  as  he  rendered  it  seemed  quite  out  of  keeping  with  a 
fairy  comedy,  and  he  introduced  some  silly  “  business  ”  which  spoilt  the 
situation  at  the  end  of  the  second  act.  Did  I  not  think  Mr.  Phillips 
capable  of  better  things,  I  should  have  passed  over  his  performance  in 
silence.  I  have  said  what  I  have  said  because  I  believe  him  to  be  possessed 
of  genuine  comic  power  which  was,  on  this  occasion,  unfortunately  mis¬ 
directed.  Miss  Constance  Weston  was  Azema.  As  most  playgoers  know, 
Azema  is  a  short  part,  but  one  in  which  every  sentence  tells  with  the 
audience.  There  were  not  wanting  signs  that  Miss  Weston,  because  of 
the  applause  and  laughter  which  followed  whenever  she  spoke,  was  under 
the  impression  that  she  was  making  a  great  acting  success  with  the 
character.  This  was  hardly  the  case.  The  audience  Laughed  at  and 
applauded  Mr.  Gilbert’s  admirable  lines,  but  it  must  he  owned  that  Miss 
Weston’s  delivery  of  them  did  not  contribute  much  to  the  effect  they 
produced.  Mr.  W.  L.  Hallward,  who  ought  to  look  Prince  Philamir  to 
perfection,  was  somewhat  unfortunate  in  his  make-up,  and  did  not  seem 
at  his  ease  in  the  part,  which  nevertheless  is  one  that  should  suit  him. 
This  finishes  the  fault-finding.  For  the  rest  of  the  cast  I  have  only 
praise.  Mr.  C.  T.  Davis,  Mr.  A.  0.  Purkis,  Mrs.  Lennox-Browne,  a  very 
accomplished  lady  and  conscientious  artist,  and  Miss  M.  Linford,  were 
all  good ;  and  Mr.  F.  J.  Lowe  as  Chrysal,  and  Mr.  W.  S.  Matthews  as 
Zoram  were  both  excellent.  It  remains  to  notice  the  charming  acting 
of  Miss  Stoepel  and  Miss  Helen  Maude  as  Mirza  and  the  Princess 
Zeolide.  The  success  of  both  these  clever  ladies  was  complete  and 
unequivocal.  Miss  Stoepel,  if  I  am  not  misinformed,  has  acted  pro¬ 
fessionally  in  America,  and  she  is  so  well  suited  to  the  part  of 
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Mirza  that  it  would  he  difficult  to  find  any  one  to  play  it  better.  I 
do  not  know,  of  course,  whether  Miss  Maude’s  imitation  of  Miss  Ellen 
Terry  is  deliberate  or  unconscious,  but  whichever  it  is,  I  would  venture 
to  hint  that  it  may  be  carried  too  far.  Apart  from  this,  her  performance 
of  the  Princess  Zeolide  deserves  very  high  praise  indeed. 


In  the  performance  of  “  The  Serious  Eamily  ”  for  Mr.  Coe’s  benefit  at 
the  Imperial  Theatre  on  June  21st,  Miss  Canning  played  Mrs.  Charles 
Torrens  remarkably  well.  The  excellent  acting  of  this  lady  in  “  Meg’s 
Diversion  ”  at  St.  George’s  Hall  some  three  or  four  months  ago  was 
noticed  at  the  time  in  this  magazine.  That  she  was  as  successful 
as  Mrs.  Charles  Torrens  as  she  was  of  Meg  can  hardly  be  said.  But  that 
was  not  her  fault ;  the  part  does  not  allow  of  her  being  so.  One  gets  but 
a  brief  glimpse  of  Mrs.  Torrens  after  she  has  been  Avon  over  to  her 
husband’s  side,  and  has  ceased  to  be  “  serious ;  ”  but  from  Miss  Canning’s 
acting  towards  the  end  of  the  piece,  I  should  say  that  there  is  a  character 
in  “The  Serious  Family”  in  Avhich  she  Avould  be  still  more  successful 
than  as  Mrs.  Torrens.  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  she  Avould  play  Mrs. 
Ormsby  Delmaine  admirably.  She  is  certainly  a  very  clever  and 
promising  actress,  and  I  shall  hope  to  hear  of  her  again.  Mrs.  Viveash 
as  Lady  SoAverby  Creamly,  Mr.  J.  E.  Taylor  as  Aminadab  Sleek,  and 
Mr.  J.  T.  Oliver  as  Charles  Torrens,  Avere  all  good.  Mr.  Hervey  was 
rather  too  noisy  as  Captain  Murphy  Maguire.  Other  parts  were  filled  by 
Mr.  W.  J.  Ward,  Miss  Amy  Grover,  Miss  Drummond,  and  Miss  EloAver. 


A  dramatic  performance  in  aid  of  the  funds  of  the  orphanage  of  the 
Infant  Saviour,  Kilburn,  Avas  given  at  the  ToAvn  Hall,  Kilburn,  on 
June  27th,  by  members  of  the  Shakspearian  Heading  Society,  of  Avhich 
Mr.  Henry  Irving  is  president.  The  programme  consisted  of  three  scenes 
from  “  The  School  for  Scandal,”  folloAved  by  Mr.  W.  S.  Gilbert’s 
“Sweethearts.”  The  “School  for  Scandal”  scenes  Avere  played  by 
Messrs.  W.  L.  Bicknell,  Hara  L.  Estrange,  C.  J.  Newcome,  H.  Brown, 
and  Miss  Feildtmann.  In  “  SAveetliearts  ”  Miss  Hester  Avas  successful  as 
Jenny  Horthcote,  and  Mr.  C.  J.  HeAvcome  excellent  in  both  acts  as 
Harry  SpreadbroAv. 


That  there  is  a  sad  dearth  of  actresses  at  the  present  time  no  unpre¬ 
judiced  person  can  possibly  deny.  Those  Avho  Avrite  plays  and  those 
Avho  pay  for  them  must  look  around  despondently  Avhen  they  have  a 
drama  or  a  comedy  to  cast  in  a  manner  to  suit  critical  tastes  and 
fastidious  audiences.  Seeing,  therefore,  that  the  provincial  school  is 
comparatively  dead,  and  that  except  on  the  amateur  stage — a  most 
useful  and  healthy  institution — there  is  no  possible  chance  for  the  prac¬ 
tical  dramatic  education  of  actresses,  Ave  should  all  be  a  little  merciful 
to  those  ladies  Avho,  actuated  by  despair,  take  theatres  during  the  dull 
season,  in  no  spirit  of  arrogance,  but  in  order  to  get  to  Avork  and  to  do 
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their  best.  How  seldom  it  is  that  earnest  intelligence  and  determined 
persistency  in  work  goes  unrewarded !  Look,  for  instance,  at  Mrs. 
Bernard-Beere,  who,  by  leaving  no  stone  unturned,  by  working  on  every 
possible  opportunity,  by  studying  bard  and  making  up  her  mind  to 
improve,  now  finds  herself  in  the  possession  of  the  confidence  of  such 
students  of  acting  as  Mr.  Dion  Boucicault,  whose  play  of  “  Kerry  ”  never 
went  better  than  on  the  occasion  of  Mrs.  Beere’s  benefit  at  the  Adelphi. 


It  was  a  hold  thing,  no  doubt,  of  Miss  Hilda  Hilton  to  take  the 
Globe  Theatre  for  a  series  of  dramatic  matinees,  and  a  bolder  still  to  play 
“Frou-Frou”  in  the  teeth  of  all  that  has  been  recently  said  and  written 
about  Aimee  Desclee,  Sarah  Bernhardt,  Helen  Modjeska,  and  others  ;  but 
for  all  that  the  practice  and  the  trial  have  been  invaluable  to  a  lady  who 
appears  to  have  many  most  valuable  requisites  for  the  profession  she  has 
adopted.  Ko  one  would  be  foolish  enough  to  compare  Miss  Hilton  with 
the  great  representatives  of  “  Frou-Frou  ;  ”  the  lady  herself  would  pro¬ 
bably  deprecate  any  such  comparison  ;  but  the  fact  of  these  dramatic 
giantesses  having  preceded  her  does  not  prevent  the  unbiassed  critic  from 
noticing  an  undoubted  intelligence  and  a  sympathetic  power  that  cannot 
fail  to  make  its  mark  eventually.  Ho  actress  is  so  heaven-born  an 
artist  as  to  be  able  to  dispense  with  drudgery  and  training,  but  the  first 
of  the  heaven-born  gifts  is  that  nice  sensitive  feeling  that  points  the  way 
to  future  success.  Those  who  feel  deeply  can  ever  make  others  do  the 
same. 


Miss  Hilda  Hilton  is,  however,  no  novice,  having  been  working  hard 
for  over  four  years  in  a  quiet  undemonstrative  fashion.  She  has  appeared 
at  the  Criterion,  as  Little  Loo,  in  “  Orange  Blossoms  ” ;  at  the  Globe 
Theatre,  as  Mrs.  Honeyton,  in  “  The  Happy  Pair  ” ;  at  the  Strand  Theatre, 
as  Ruth,  in  “  Ruth’s  Romance  ” ;  at  the  Gaiety,  as  Juliana,  in  “  The 
Honeymoon  ” ;  at  Brighton,  as  Jenny  Horthcott,  in  Mr.  W.  S.  Gilbert’s 
“  Sweethearts  ”  ;  at  the  Princess’s,  as  Martha  Gibbs,  in  “  All  that  Glitters 
is  not  Gold”  ;  and  recently,  for  a  good  spell  of  work,  as  Frou-Frou,  at 
the  Globe  Theatre. 


Amongst  the  other  ladies  equally  determined  to  work,  who  are 
entitled  to  every  encouragement  and  sympathy,  I  may  mention  Miss 
Helen  Matthews,  who  has  appeared  as  Lady  Sneerwell,  at  the  Olympic,  in 
a  revival  of  “  The  School  for  Scandal,”  and  who  possesses  an  evident 
taste  and  obvious  refinement  that  will  'be  invaluable  to  her  in  following 
this  difficult  and  arduous  profession.  Voice,  grace,  and  appearance  are 
all  in  favour  of  Miss  Matthews  as  an  actress  in  modern  fashionable 
comedy. 


Miss  Marie  de  Grey,  through  whose  energy  and  love  of  art  there  has 
been  this  Olympic  revival  of  “  The  School  for  Scandal,”  with  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Chippendale  back  again  in  London,  also  shows  a  most  praiseworthy 
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ambition,  and  an  evident  desire  to  go  on  working  hard  and  improving. 
But  above  all  things  it  must  be  remembered  that  it  is  useless  to  sit  down 
and  complain  about  the  dearth  of  actresses  if  we  refuse  to  extend  any 
encouragement  or  mercy  to  those  who  have  ambition  and  intelligence.  It 
is  easy  enough  to  compare  ambition  Avith  perfection,  and  having  satisfied 
the  mind  with  Sarah  Bernhardt,  Mrs.  Kendal,  and  Modjeska,  to  sneer  at 
everything  else ;  but  the  difficult  thing  is  to  give  encouragement  Avhere  it 
is  due  Avithout  flattery,  and  to  point  out  error  of  method  Avithout  giving 
pain.  If  it  is  confessed  that  actresses  are  Avanted  and  that  ambition 
requires  the  discipline  of  a  school  that  does  not  exist,  let  us  be  charitable 
enough  to  foster  talent  by  encouragement. 


A  Avord  to  those  who  Avould  preserve  by  the  side  of  the  portrait  of 
the  late  Adelaide  Neilson  another  memorial,  tinged  perhaps  Avith  a  little 
sadness.  The  London  Stereoscopic  Company  has  published  an  exquisite 
photograph  of  the  last  resting-place  of  this  gifted  actress,  as  it  may  be 
seen  in  the  Brompton  Cemetery.  A  rough  and  solid  granite  cross  over- 
sliadoAvs  a  little  floAver  garden  fashioned  by  loving  hands,  and  the  clear 
words  stand  out  to  tell  the  passer-by  that  cross  and  floAvers  alike  are 
“  In  loving  remembrance  of  Adelaide  Neilson,  who  died  August  15,  1880. 
Gifted  and  Beautiful.  Resting.”  It  is  a  peaceful  picture  Avithout  pain. 


That  charming  musician  and  sweet  singer  on  the  organ,  Mr.  W.  A. 
Leggatt,  has  been  appointed  musical  director  at  the  Tyne  Theatre, 
Newcastle,  under  the  management  of  Mr.  Richard  Young.  “  Music  plays 
such  a  principal  part  noAV  in  the  people’s  entertainment,  that  I  do 
not  hesitate  to  sajq”  remarks  “The  NeAvcastle  Examiner,”  “that  if 
Mr.  Youno;  makes  the  success  we  all  Avish  him,  his  orchestra  will  be 
spoken  of  as  an  element  in  that  good  fortune.”  But  though  Mr.  Leggatt 
has  been  appointed  conductor  at  the  theatre,  he  Avill  not  neglect  the  organ 
at  the  Aquarium. 

Miss  Millward,  the  eldest  daughter  of  a  well-knoAvn  literary  man, 
journalist,  and  author,  has  made  a  very  satisfactory  debut  on  the  stage 
of  the  Folly  Theatre,  and  has  bidden  fareAvell  to  the  Carlton  Dramatic 
Club,  Avhere  she  Avon  her  laurels.  The  career  of  this  clever  young  lady 
w  ill  be  folloAved  Avith  interest,  and  here  is  another  instance  of  the  amateur 
stage  as  a  training-ground  for  actresses. 


I  much  regret  that,  OAving  to  The  Theatre  going  to  press  earlier  than 
usual  this  month,  the  performance  of  the  Irving  Club  on  behalf  of 
University  College  Hospital  Avill  be  too  late  for  notice  in  the  Summer 
Number.  On  this  occasion  “  AAvakening  ”  and  a  “  Scrap  of  Paper  ”  Avill 
be  played,  and  Miss  Bland,  Miss  Florence  Worth,  Mrs.  Melton,  Messrs. 
H.  D.  Shepard,  F.  J.  LoAve,  R.  L.  Roumen,  and  others  Avill  appear,  under 
the  stage-management  of  Mr.  Robert  Markby. 
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Mr.  Pennington  recited  “  Horatius,”  the  “  Charge  of  the  Light 
Brigade,”  and  other  pieces,  at  St.  James’s  Hall  on  July  6th,  under  the 
patronage  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gladstone,  who  were  present  on  the  occasion. 


A  special  and  extra  performance  of  the  Strolling  Players  was  given 
at  St.  George’s  Hall  on  July  9th,  in  aid  of  the  Home  for  Unemployed 
and  Daily  Governesses.  The  “  Porter’s  Knot  ”  was  played  by  Messrs. 
Cecil  Douglas,  Claude  Penley,  Charles  Lamb,  William  Chandler,  John 
Walters,  and  Arthur  Melnot,  Mrs.  Howard,  and  Miss  Stoepel.  Mr. 
Penley  made  a  decided  success  as  Samson  Burr,  and  deserves  much  praise 
for  some  really  clever  acting.  Miss  Stoepel  was  very  good  as  Alice.  That 
amusing  farce,  “A  Thumping  Legacy,”  followed.  In  this  Mr.  Louis 
Bouse  was  excellent  as  Jerry  Ominous ;  Mr.  Hugh  Whall  was  good  as 
Fillipo  Teronimo ;  and  Mr.  Penley  played  Bambozetti  capitally. 


A  poem  in  “  Punch,”  called  “  The  Cry  of  the  Children,”  advocating  a 
generous  remembrance  of  the  poor  pale-faced  little  ones  Avho  are  left 
behind  in  London  when  we  are  enjoying  ourselves  out  of  town,  asking 
for  subscriptions  to  aid  clergymen  and  schoolmasters  and  other  generous 
folk  in  their  annual  treats  to  the  green  fields  and  the  flower-starred  lanes, 
has  produced  over  £100,  which  is  very  judiciously  distributed  on  the 
most  liberal  principles  by  the  excellent  editor,  Mr.  F.  C.  Burnand.  If 
any  readers  of  The  Theatre  and  the  Summer  Humber,  happy  and 
contented  with  their  own  children  at  the  seaside  or  in  the  country  cottage, 
happen  to  look  back  to  the  London  they  have  left,  and  can  picture  the 
exquisite  pleasure  that  a  summer  holiday  of  six  or  seven  brief  hours  gives 
to  the  London  child  who  has  no  friends,  let  them  remember  that 
Mr.  Frank  C.  Burnand  is  to  be  found  at  the  “  Punch  ”  office,  Bouverie 
Street,  E.C.,  and  that  he  is  a  just  and  generous  almoner.  Who  that  has 
ever  been  awakened  in  the  morning  by  the  cheers  and  shouts  of  London 
children  mounted  in  the  curtained  van,  and  starting  for  Epping  or  Bushey 
Park,  will  regret  the  expenditure,  well,  even  of  a  shilling  for  so  good  a 
cause  1 


An  International,  Musical,  Dramatic,  and  Literary  Association  has 
been  started  as  a  Limited  Liability  Company,  with  several  excellent 
and  representative  names  attached  to  the  scheme ;  as,  for  instance, 
Mr.  G.  A.  Sala,  Hon.  Lewis  Wingfield,  Blanchard  Jerrold,  Hamilton 
Aide,  W.  P.  Frith,  B.A.,  Hermann  Yezin,  Henry  J.  Byron,  M.  Victor 
Hugo,  Victorien  Sardou,  Gounod,  and  last,  but  not  least,  the  inde¬ 
fatigable  and  enthusiastic  General  Secretary,  Miss  Emily  Faithfull, 
52,  Bryanston  Street,  Hyde  Park,  W.  The  story  of  the  Association  is 
best  told  in  its  own  words : 

“  This  Association  originated  in  the  grant  to  its  founders  of  the  sole 
and  exclusive  agency  and  representation,  for  the  United  Kingdom  and 
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its  dependencies,  of  the  Societe  des  Auteurs,  Compositeurs  et  Editeurs 
de  Musique  de  France.  This  important  and  flourishing  Society  was 
constituted  in  the  year  1851  (at  the  time  of  the  Anglo-French' Copyright 
Convention),  for  purposes  of  mutual  protection,  by  the  principal  musical 
composers  and  publishers  of  France.  It  comprises  on  its  long  roll  of 
members  past  and  present  the  world-famed  names  of  Rossini,  Auber, 
Meyerbeer,  Verdi,  Halevy,  Gounod,  Flotow,  Berlioz,  Herold,  Bizet, 
Offenbach,  Lecocq,  Planquette,  Herve,  Audran,  Ambroise  Thomas, 
Felicien  David,  Adolph  Adam,  Thalberg,  Lefebure-Wely,  Victor  Masse, 
Reyer,  Clapisson,  Grisar,  Vasseur,  Leo  Delibes,  Pessard,  Louis  Gregh, 
etc.  etc.  etc.  Its  annual  income  in  France  for  authors’  and  publishers’ 
dues  is,  in  round  figures,  about  £40,000. 

“  Impressed,  after  the  lapse  of  thirty  years,  with  a  sense  of  the  injustice 
and  folly  of  remaining  unremunerated  for  the  performance  of  their  works 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  the  Council  and  members  of  the  Society  recently 
decided  to  establish  a  British  agency,  which  agency  this  Association  has 
secured  for  a  term  of  fourteen  years  on  very  favourable  terms.  The 
Association  has  the  fullest  discretionary  powers  to  treat  and  make 
contracts  and  grant  licenses  for  the  performance  of  all  musical  compo¬ 
sitions  belonging  to  members  of  the  French  Society,  as  well  as  to 
prevent,  or  to  recover  damages  for,  unauthorised  infringements  of  their 
rights ;  the  members  expressly  renouncing  all  power  to  treat  or  act  other¬ 
wise  than  through  the  agency  of  the  Association.” 


Just  before  going  to  press  I  received  for  my  theatrical  library  another 
delightful  book.  It  is  the  “  World  behind  the  Scenes  ”  (Chatto  and 
Windus),  full  of  the  most  animated,  interesting,  and  historical  matter, 
by  that  able  and  kind-hearted  writer,  Mr.  Percy  Fitzgerald,  critic, 
raconteur,  biographist,  and  novelist,  the  well-known  author  of  “  The  Life 
of  David  Garrick,”  “  The  Lives  of  the  Kembles,”  and  many  another 
interesting  work  in  connection  with  the  drama.  As  yet  I  have  only  had 
time  to  dip  into' the  volume  in  a  greedy  impulsive  fashion,  and  this  I  did 
with  printers’  boys  waiting  on  the  bell,  and  appeals  from  the  excellent 
master-printer  to  send  the  Summer  K umber  to  press  and  launch  it  on 
the  troubled  waters.  But,  my  dear  Mr.  Percy  Fitzgerald,  why  not  give 
us  an  index  to  so  much  valuable  and  instructive  matter  1  It  is  not  a  book 
to  be  read  and  cast  aside,  but  to  be  consulted  as  a  work  of  reference  full 
of  curious  facts.  The  result  of  so  carefully-arranged  a  commonplace- 
book  should  have  been  treated  to  an  exhaustive  index. 
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Services,  Breakfast  Services  in  Minton’s  and  Worcester  Porcelain  and 
Stone  China.  Sole  Agents  for  the  Venice  and  Murano  Glass  Company, 
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THE  ROPE-LADDER. 

%  Storg  of  Meal  Htfc. 

By  R.  D.  GREEN-PRICE. 

IN  TWO  PARTS. 


PART  THE  FIRST.— CHAPTER  II. 

HAD  taken  the  plunge,  and  now 
there  was  nothing  to  be  done  but  to 
strike  out  and  swim  boldly.  Hesi¬ 
tation  would  have  been  fatal. 

We  were  ushered  into  a  cosy 
little  room  on  the  first  floor  of  the 
hotel,  with  a  blazing  fire,  and  supper 
for  two  was  soon  ready.  It  was  all 
very  mysterious,  but  not  all  un¬ 
pleasant — at  least  I  thought  so  ;  for 
forty  years  had  not  knocked  all  the 
romance  out  of  me.  The  muffler, 
hat,  and  ulster  were  placed  carelessly 
down,  and  there  I  was  tete-a-tete 
with  my  new  companion.  In  the  full  light  of  two  chandeliers,  as  I 
handed  her  her  tea,  I  had  a  full  opportunity  of  a  careful  scrutiny. 

A  well-formed  head,  with  hair  not  very  dark,  and  not  auburn,  but 
light,  thick,  and  wavy,  cut  short  to  suit  the  strange  disguise ;  a  beautiful 
square  forehead,  neither  too  high  nor  too  low,  taken  in  unison  with  those 
dark  eyes  and  eyebrows,  so  full  of  expression  that  they  seemed  to  blend 
together ;  a  strength  of  purpose,  toned  down  only  by  those  soft  drooping 
eyelids  and  long  lashes  that  gave  a  softness  past  admiration.  The  nose 
slightly  retrousse  (only  slightly),  and  beneath  it  a  pretty  little  mouth 
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and  chin,  showing  a  trifle  of  the  firmness  that  reigned  within.  The 
complexion  very  fair,  lit  up  with  the  flush  of  recent  excitement,  and 
giving  it  unwonted  grace — a  charming  hoy,  in  fact,  in  Eton  collar,  black 
square  jacket,  and  dark  blue  serge  trousers.  I  felt  quite  proud  of  him. 
But  I  was  compelled  to  act  a  little  for  the  present,  to  he  cautious  and 
diplomatic. 

“Waiter,  bring  another  egg  and  some  jam.  These  schoolboys  are 
pretty  much  alike  in  their  tastes,  and  my  young  friend  thinks  himself 
fortunate  to  get  such  a  chance  to-night.” 

“  Well,  sir,  we  find  ’em  tidy  customers  in  the  refreshment  department, 
over  the  buns  and  chockolets  ;  they  don’t  trouble  our  joints  much,  bless 
your  heart.” 

A  silvery  laugh  that  nearly  upset  all  my  efforts  at  deception  came 
from  the  opposite  side  of  the  table,  and  lit  up  those  pale  cheeks  into  as 
vivacious  a  little  picture  as  I  ever  saw.  But  the  experiment  was  too 
dangerous  for  repetition.  Tea  over,  my  companion  selected  an  arm-chair, 
just  as  a  boy  would  do,  and  stretching  her  toes  towards  the  fire,  with  the 
tiniest  bit  of  blue  stocking  peeping  between  her  rather  sailor-like  trousers 
and  low  shoes,  I  was  presented  with  a  fresh  picture  for  meditation. 

However,  it  was  time  to  send  my  protegee  to  bed,  which  I  did  with 
as  good  grace  as  I  could,  having  made  some  little  secret  preparations  for 
her  toilet  out  of  my  own  portmanteau. 

“You  know  the  number  of  your  room,  Fortune.  Breakfast  at  8.30  ; 
we  will  not  go  into  business  till  to-morrow.” 

A  step  forward,  and  that  pretty  white  hand  came  forth  again,  and 
the  eyes  spoke  the  rest. 

Perhaps  she  expected  a  kiss,  for  she  came  right  up  to  me  with  a 
fearless  trust  that  I  hardly  knew  how  to  refuse.  I  took  her  hand  : 

“  Good-night,  Fortune ;  I  hope  you  will  sleep  well  after  your 
adventures.” 

“  Good-night,  f — a — ther.  Don’t  fear  for  me,  I  have  never  been  so 
happy  in  my  life.” 

The  door  closed.  I  listened  to  her  retreating  steps,  and,  falling 
back  into  my  arm-chair,  was  soon  lost  in  thought. 

What  had  I  done  1  What  could  come  of  all  this  1  Had  I  not 
assisted  the  escape  of  a  runaway  school  teacher  1  I,  an  inspector, 
responsible  to  Government  and  my  own  conscience  for  my  good  behaviour  ! 
Suppose  my  poor  dear  wife  could  have  looked  in  upon  me  a  few  minutes 
before,  what  explanation  could  I  give  that  any  sane  person  would 
believe  1  What  would  my  groAvn-up  children  say  to  have  another  elder 
sister  thrust  on  them  in  this  fashion  ?  How  Avould  the  cruel,  hard, 
mischief-making  world  sum  up  my  wonderful  romance1? — In  a  very 
matter-of-fact  and  prosy  fashion,  I  imagine.  And  yet  Iioav  else  could  I 
have  acted  than  I  had  done1?  And  then  I  thought,  as  a  man  thinks, 
why  did  I  not  accept  that  offered  cheek,  and  show  her  that  there  Avas  a 
Avarm  heart  beneath  this  blunt  exterior?  These  and  a  hundred  other 
reflections  spun  through  my  brain ;  and  no  poor  ship  in  the  current  of 
the  maelstrom  ever  whirled  in  a  more  hopeless  state  to  its  destruction 
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than  did  the  poor  inspector  that  night,  until  at  last  he  crept  off  silently, 
in  the  small  hours  of  the  morning,  to  "bed,  to  try  to  sleep  the  sleep  of  the 
innocent,  and  to  persuade  himself  that  he  was  not  quite  destitute  of 
principle. 

I  awoke  at  7.30  next  morning,  at  the  double  knock  of  Tom,  “  the 
hoots,”  tired  and  haggard  over  the  events  of  yesterday,  yet  stirred  by  a 
certain  indescribable  excitement,  quite  foreign  to  my  nature.  I  turned 
over  on  the  pillow,  and  cried  out  “  Tom,  don’t  disturb  my  young  friend 
in  No.  20,  he  will  be  tired  after  his  journey,  but  leave  his  boots  and  hot 
water  outside  his  door.” 

“  Very  good,  sir.” 

I  was  terrified  when  I  thought  of  the  boots.  Would  she  already  be 
betrayed  1 

Punctually  at  8.30  in  walked  my  schoolboy,  as  clean  and  neat  as  a 
new  pin,  with  a  bright  smile  and  a  “  good  morning,”  as  if  her  present 
dress  and  manners  had  been  part  of  an  every-day  life.  A  cheerful, 
chatty  little  breakfast  we  had,  and  I  felt  certainly  more  at  home  and 
more  able  to  face  the  difficulties  of  the  day.  The  dry  old  waiter  had  only 
just  cleared  away  the  breakfast- things,  and  I  had  cracked  a  parting  joke 
with  him,  when  I  was  obliged  to  dash  into  the  “  black  waters  ”  once 
more,  as  a  man  does  who  starts  to  swim  for  an  unknown  shore. 

“  My  dear  (you  see  I  had  advanced  in  parental  authority),  I  have  to 
go  to  a  school  inspection  at  eleven  o’clock,  and  we  must  talk  over  some 
plans  for  your  future.  The  first  thing  to  be  done  must  he  to  put  you  in 
proper  garments,  and  yet  how  this  is  to  he  accomplished  is  a  problem  I 
have  not  yet  mastered.  You  can  only  leave  this  hotel  as  yon  entered  it, 
and  cannot  remain  here  after  to-day.  I  told  the  manageress  that  you  were 
going  to  Edinburgh,  and  there  we  must  go.  I  will  see  what  can  be  done 
towards  a  new  wardrobe  for  you  in  this  quaint  old  town,  and  must  steal 
a  short  time  between  my  inspections  to  do  this.  It  is  quite  a  new  piece 
of  unofficial  business,  this,  for  me — hut  I  will  do  my  best.  There  is  one 
important  matter  I  am  obliged  reluctantly  to  mention  :  I  am  little  known 
here,  and  not  at  all  by  the  shop-keepers,  and  I  did  not  come  prepared 
with  a  long  purse.  It  will  be  publishing  our  predicament  if  I  ask  anyone 
to  become  a  reference  on  such  an  order  as  ladies’  clothes.” 

I  had  got  thus  far  when  I  saw  that  tiny  hand  diving  into  its  trousers 
pockets,  and  out  came  a  very  fat  purse.  “  Look  here,”  she  said,  “  I  did 
not  come  unprovided  with  money  ;  I  have  twenty-five  pounds  which  my 
guardians  gave  me  when  they  left  me  at  that  horrid  school.  Take  it,  it 
is  all  yours.  I  do  not  wish  to  burden  anyone ;  ”  and  then,  diving  into 
her  inside  jacket  pocket,  she  said :  “  Here  is  a  copy  of  my  father’s  will, 
and  the  agent’s  address.  You  will  see  that  I  am  entitled  to  about  one 
thousand  pounds  when  I  come  of  age,  and  the  interest  is  to  be  paid  me 
quarterly.  I  forgot  to  tell  you  this  last  night.  It  is  all  for  you,”  and 
she  handed  over  these  papers,  which  I  carefully  put  away  in  my  dispatch- 
box;  and  bringing  out  a  novel  I  had  purchased  the  morning  before,  I  said: 

“  Now,  dear  Fortune,  here  is  something  to  amuse  you  till  my  return. 
Promise  me  not  to  leave  the  hotel  till  you  see  me  again,” 
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“  Oh  yes,  I  will  sit  as  quiet  as  a  mouse.  But  may  I  look  out  of  the 
window  at  that  beautiful  river  yonder,  and  those  pretty  hills  that  look  so 
brown  beyond1?  ISTobody  will  notice  me,  I  am  sure.” 

“  By  all  means,  my  caged  sailor  girl ;  make  yourself  as  contented  and 
happy  as  you  can.  Look  at  the  river  till  your  eyes  ache.  They  call  it 
the  Eden — fit  contemplation  for  such  an  Eve  !  I  will  not  be  a  moment 
longer  than  can  be  helped.” 

With  a  wave  of  my  hand  (perhaps,  to  be  strictly  accurate,  it  really 
was  a  kiss  of  the  hand)  I  was  off. 

It  was  a  very  casual  inspection,  I  am  afraid,  that  I  got  through  that 
morning,  and  I  was  almost  rude  to  the  parson  when  he  asked  me  to 
lunch  with  him.  What  a  bear  he  must  have  thought  the  strange 
inspector  to  be  ! 

Hurrying  on,  with  my  heart  in  my  mouth  (for  I  had  to  invent  a  very 
improbable  story  at  a  ladies’  outfitting  warehouse),  I  called  en  route  at 
the  post-office  for  letters.  There  would  be  one  from  my  wife  without  a 
doubt,  and,  for  the  first  time  in  my  life,  I  positively  shunned  the  thought 
of  it.  There  was  a  certain  guilty  consciousness,  when  I  remembered  the 
little  bird  I  was  harbouring  yonder,  that  turned  me  momentarily  sick.  I 
entered  the  post-office,  and  there,  sure  enough  was  the  dear  well-known 
handwriting  that  I  knew  never  failed  me  when  away  from  home.  But 
there  was  a  telegram  also.  Some  bothering  master  wanting  to  put  me 
off  on  some  trivial  excuse,  I  suppose  !  It  had  better  be  got  through 
first. 

“From  Police  Inspector  at - ,  to  J.  Gardiner,  School  Inspector, 

Carlisle.  Information  received  of  disappearance  of  young  lady  governess 
from  charity  school  about  hour  after  your  departure.  Ho  clue  of  her. 
Am  requested  to  communicate  you  for  special  instructions  as  to  reward 
being  offered.  Reply  at  once.” 

My  wife’s  letter  went  unopened  into  my  pocket.  I  was  bound  to 
think  instantly  and  decide.  Here  was  a  fresh  difficulty  which  I  had  not 
anticipated,  and  if  a  man  ever  had  “  guilty  ”  written  on  his  countenance, 
I  had  at  that  moment.  Luckily  the  police  inspector  was  not  behind  me 
then,  and  I  recovered  my  composure.  I  had  gone  too  far  to  go  back. 

“  Please  give  me  a  telegraph  form ;  ”  and  I  wrote  :  “  Prom  J.  Gardiner 

to  Police  Inspector - .  Very  sorry  at  contents  of  telegram.  Pray 

communicate  with  friends  of  lost  girl.  Ho  instructions  as  to  reward  till 
you  hear  further.” 

“  This  will  keep  the  bloodhounds  off  the  scent  for  a  time,  at  all 
events,”  thought  I,  and  away  I  went,  rather  like  a  hunted  hare,  to  the 
best  shop  in  the  town  for  ladies’  apparel. 

“  I  am  sent  on  a  delicate  mission,”  said  I  hesitatingly,  “  but  my  wife 
is  ill  and  cannot  come  herself.  She  has  a  young  lady  friend  she  wants 
to  fit  out  to  go  to  a  finishing  school,  and  has  promised  to  give  her  an 
outfit  at  once.  I  know  very  little  about  such  things,  but  can  choose  a 
pretty  plain  dress  or  two — and  that  is  a  pretty  coloured  petticoat,”  pointing 
to  one  near  me. 

Then  came  an  awkward  question  :  “  I  must  trouble  you,  sir,  for  the 
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height  of  the  lady,  and  could  you  tell  us  how  many  inches  round  the 
waist  ?  ” 

Luckily  I  was  fairly  equal  to  the  occasion.  Judging  Miss  Fortune  to 
he  not  far  off  the  height  of  my  eldest  daughter,  and  not  much  less  round 
the  waist,  I  took  a  shot  at  a  venture  :  “  Height,  five  feet  four-and-a-half 
inches  ,  twenty  inches  round  the  waist.” 

I  chose  two  dresses — a  nice  gray,  and  a  dark-blue  serge  that  would 
suit  her  sailor  propensities,  and  went  far  more  into  the  minutiae  of  the 
wardrobe  than  I  could  have  believed  my  ordinary  pluck  capable  of. 

“  I  will  send  a  box  in  a  couple  of  hours  for  the  things  if  you  will 
kindly  get  them  ready  and  pack  them.”  I  paid  the  bill  with  the 
aid  of  her  money,  and  then  dashed  off  to  a  trunk-maker,  chose  a  nice 
unpretending  sort  of  box,  and  ordered  the  letters  “  F.  C.”  to  he  painted 
on  it  before  being  sent  to  Messrs.  Thrupps,  the  ladies’  millinery 
establishment. 

Once  more  I  hurried  off  at  a  very  unofficial  walk  to  another  school 
inspection,  a  disgracefully  hurried  one  •  hut  it  was  autumn  and  holiday 
time,  and  no  rector  or  manager  turned  up  to  criticise.  I  gave  it  a 
first-rate  report,  and  then  made  for  the  hotel.  Every  step  brought  fresh 
fears  and  imaginary  dangers.  I  felt  as  if  I  were  walking  into  the  crater 
of  Vesuvius.  My  bird  would  be  gone,  flown  into  a  policeman’s  clutches, 
or  perhaps  that  prim  old  mistress  had  come  herself  and  claimed  her.  To 
think  that  I  had  not  foreseen  these  dangers  and  taken  precautions  against 
them.  To  leave  her  unprotected  in  an  hotel,  it  really  was  the  height  of 
folly.  "With  no  small  misgivings  I  entered  the  hotel.  Thank  Heaven  ! 
no  policeman  in  the  hall  nor  on  the  stairs — there  is  yet  a  chance.  I  open 
the  door,  and  there  is  my  little  caged  bird  safe  enough,  without  one 
feather  ruffled,  and  pleased  beyond  measure  to  see  me  return.  "Who 
knows  but  that  she  had  had  her  misgivings  also  lest  I  should  go  away 
and  leave  her  to  her  fate,  having  possession  of  her  money,  her  papers,  her 
secret  and  all.  But  no,  if  she  had  these  fears  there  was  a  braver  heart 
than  mine  behind  that  white  shirt  and  blue  tie,  and  I  felt  ashamed  of 
myself  for  doubting  her. 

“  "What  an  age  you  have  been  !  I  hope  you  spoke  nicely  to  the 
poor  children  you  went  to  see.  Were  they  like  our  children?  I  have 
counted  every  window  in  that  factory  down  there,  I  have  watched  every 
sparrow  on  yonder  housetop,  I  have  dipped  into  your  book,  I  have 
wondered  what  you  will  do  with  me,  and  have  been  quite  happy.” 

I  said  how  glad  I  was  to  hear  it,  and  I  tried  to  cheer  myself  by  her 
smiling  face.  “  Your  box  will  be  here  in  half-an-hour,  dear,  and  we  must 
start  by  the  express  for  Edinburgh  in  an  hour.  You  must  have  some 
food  before  you  go.  How  and  where  to  change  this  boy’s  costume  I 
cannot  yet  quite  decide.  One  thing  is  certain  you  must  leave  this  place 
as  you  entered  it.  Promise  me  once  more  to  do  exactly  what  I  tell  you, 
and  we  may  be  rewarded  by  success.” 

I  sat  down  and  wrote  a  mysterious  letter  to  Edinburgh.  I  never 
thought  of  opening  my  wife’s  letter,  or  sending  her  one  in  return,  so  full 
were  my  thoughts  of  present  plans. 
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Once  more  we  were  on  the  platform,  and  there  was  a  box  as  well  as 
a  portmanteau  among  the  luggage  about  to  he  labelled  “  Edinburgh.” 
I  stopped  the  porter.  “  Hold  hard  !  My  young  friend  has  lost  one  box, 
and  I  am  goin"  to  tie  this  one  round  his  neck  lest  he  should  lose  it. 
Put  it  in  the  carriage  with  him.” 

“  Yes,  sir.” 

My  young  friend  smiled  a  pretty  smile,  and  the  porter  touched  his 
cap.  Up  came  the  puffing  express  to  wait  its  usual  ten  minutes.  The 
guard  was  soon  spotted,  and  when  he  had  done  handing  out  a  gouty  old 
gentleman,  I  said  to  him :  “  Guard,  I  have  a  young  gentleman  here  who 
missed  your  train  yesterday,  and  his  friends  are  very  unhappy  about 
him.  I  have  undertaken  his  safe  custody  this  time.  Can  you  put  him 
in  a  compartment  and  turn  the  key  %  I  have  promised  to  see  his  luggage 
in  the  same  compartment  with  him,”  at  the  same  time  applying  the 
silver  key  in  the  most  skilful  way  I  could,  and  the  bait  took. 

“  I  think  I  could  manage  it  for  you,  sir,  by  asking  two  passengers  to 
move.  I  do  not  think  they  are  very  particular  gents.” 

The  rest  was  soon  done,  my  precious  Fortune  and  her  luggage  were 
safely  deposited  alone  in  a  compartment,  but  not  before  I  had  given  her 
full  instructions  to  change  her  clothes,  and  at  the  first  stopping-place  I 
would  come  and  tap  at  her  window  to  see  how  she  had  got  on.  She  was 
to  keep  up  the  disguise  as  far  as  she  possibly  could  on  leaving  the  train 
so  as  not  to  attract  attention — the  muffler,  and  ulster,  and  hat,  were 
again  to  be  put  on  over  her  dress,  and  she  was  from  that  day  to  be  called 
Flora  Carlisle. 

At  Lockerbie,  the  first  stoppage,  out  I  jumped,  running  down  the 
train  to  the  carriage,  the  number  of  which  I  had  taken  a  mental  note  of, 
and,  tapping  the  window,  down  came  the  sash. 

“  I  came  to  see  how  you  were  getting  on,”  and  standing  on  the 
carriage  step  peeped  in.  There  she  was,  really  a  woman  after  all.  I 
quite  admired  my  own  taste  as  an  outfitter — such  a  pretty  figure. 

“  Oh,  do  come  in,  how  could  you  manage  to  fit  me  so  well  without  a 
measure  ?  I  have  not  had  the  slightest  difficulty  with  anything.  You  are 
such  a  dear  good  creature  for  being  so  kind  to  me.  Am  I  not  a  swell1?” 

The  natural  pride  of  a  woman,  thought  I  •  but,  nevertheless,  I  was  a 
little  proud  of  her.  “Ho  time  for  chat  now,  dear,  the  train  will  be  off  in 
three  minutes  ;  we  shall  be  at  Edinburgh  in  less  than  an  hour.  Prudence 
says  you  must  not  be  betrayed  by  me,  and  I  have  no  carriage  key.  When 
the  train  stops  at  Edinburgh  put  on  the  old  ulster  and  comforter  and  the 
old  hat,  hide  that  pretty  little  new  hat  which  I  bought  for  you  in  your 
muff,  and  tell  the  porter  to  take  your  box  to  the  outside  of  the  station, 
where  you  expect  a  gentleman  to  meet  you.  Be  on  the  look-out  for  me 
there.  I  have  telegraphed  for  rooms  at  a  nice  hotel  in  Prince’s  Street. 
Recollect,  Flora,  you  are  starting  on  a  new  career  and  we  must  begin 
carefully.” 

“  Take  your  seats,  gentlemen,  please,”  shouted  the  guards,  one  gentle 
squeeze  of  the  hand  in  token  of  confidence  and  assent,  and  away  we  went 
again  for  our  destination. 
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At  Edinburgh.  I  hailed  a  cab  outside  the  station,  secured  my  port¬ 
manteau,  and  awaited  my  schoolboy,  and  in  scarcely  a  minute  there  he 
was  beautifully  muffled.  “  How  are  you,  dear  boy  1  How  punctual ! 
We  have  no  time  to  talk  now,  jump  in.  I  have  told  our  cabman  where 
to  go.” 

Away  went  the  cab,  and  as  we  turned  the  corner  out  of  the  station 
into  the  street  the  old  hat  lit  in  the  lap  of  a  shoeblack  and  was  gone  for 
ever.  The  ulster  and  muffler  were  rolled  away  among  my  wraps,  the 
new  hat  carefully  crowned  its  edifice,  and  a  little  stroking  down  of  the 
hair  and  dress  brought  all  the  rest  into  place. 

“  Thank  Heaven,  w6  have  done  with  one  disguise,  at  all  events,  dear 
Fortune — I  mean  Flora,  and  I  hope  it  may  be  long  before  you  will  want 
another.” 

A  sweet  smile,  the  real  unassumed  smile  of  a  girl,  was  all  the 
response,  but  the  happy  look  of  those  bright  trustful  eyes  was  in 
itself  a  world  of  thanks.  I  took  a  fatherly  view  of  the  case,  and  before 
the  cab  stopped  at  the  hotel  I  had  stolen  a  most  parental  kiss,  taking  care 
to  add  that  I  would  always  treat  her  as  a  kind  and  indulgent  parent  so 
long  as  she  was  a  good  obedient  girl. 

After  handing  Flora  over  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  chambermaid, 
and  ordering  supper,  I  made  some  plans  for  action.  To-morrow  was 
Saturday.  It  was  my  usual  holiday  on  circuit  from  Friday  till  Tuesday. 
Edinburgh  was  outside  my  beat,  and  official  expenses  would  not  stand 
two  passengers,  double  hotel  bills,  and  private  sitting  rooms.  But  I  was 
in  for  it,  and  there  was  no  turning  back  now.  I  would  enjoy  to-morrow 
and  Sunday  in  devoting  myself  to  Flora,  and  do  all  I  could  to  learn  her 
character  and  gain  her  confidence  before  I  left  her  in  charge  of  a  lady 
here  in  Edinburgh,  whom  I  had  known  for  some  time,  and  in  whom  I 
had  implicit  trust.  Time  enough  to  tell  this  all  to  Flora  to-morrow. 
Then  it  was  that  my  wife’s  letter  came  flashing  across  my  mind.  I  tore 
it  open — no  particular  news,  all  the  little  home  talk  that  usually  interested 
me  so  much.  My  eldest  daughter  had  been  taken  for  a  drive  in  the  Park 
by  some  rich  neighbours,  and  was  much  admired.  We  lived  in  London, 
I  should  have  told  you.  My  son  had  written  from  his  tutor’s  in  Germany, 
where  he  was  reading  for  the  army,  that  he  was  very  flourishing,  and  it 
concluded  with  a  wish  that  I  should  come  home  as  soon  as  possible,  as 
they  were  all  dying  to  hear  about  my  new  circuit,  what  new  friends  I 
had  made,  etc.  This  was  all  very  nice,  but  it  had  to  be  answered,  and  I 
did  it  in  the  best  way  I  could.  My  dear  wife  would  be  astonished  to 
hear  that  being  at  Carlisle  I  could  not  resist  the  temptation  to  run  up  to 
lovely  Edinburgh  to  spend  Sunday  and  back  on  Tuesday.  Then  I  added 
that  I  liked  my  circuit,  should  try  and  be  at  home  next  week,  hinting  at 
the  end  that  perhaps  I  should  have  some  news  to  tell  them  when  I  did 
come — the  usual  loves  all  round,  and  the  letter  was  sealed  up  and  posted. 

Supper  and  bed.  Flora  was  down  to  the  minute  in  her  blue  sailor 
dress  the  next  morning,  and  I  was  delighted  as  much  with  her  as  the 
dress.  “Ho  nasty  inspections  to-day,  Flora;  I  am  going  to  give  myself 
up  to  you,  and  we  will  do  the  lions  of  this  beautiful  city.” 
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“  What  do  yon  think  of  those  pretty  gardens  down  yonder  in  front 
of  the  windows,  and  those  endless  stories  of  old  historic  houses  opposite, 
each  inhabited  in  flats  by  endless  families,  and  the  old  castle  up  there, 
Holyrood  down  there  (pointing  to  the  left),  and  Arthur’s  Seat  beyond  in 
the  distance —are  you  equal  to  a  day’s  sight-seeing  1  ” 

“  Oh,  yes,  charmed  at  the  thought  of  it.  I  never  saw  any  town  in 
England,  except  Liverpool,  till  I  was  taken  to  that  horrid  school,  and 
the  docks  were  the  only  object  of  interest  to  me  there.” 

So  away  we  went  after  breakfast,  and  did  Edinburgh  in  as  thorough 
a  fashion  as  it  ever  had  been  done.  I  expected  to  find  Flora  complain  of 
being  tired,  but  she  positively  wore  me  down.  It  was  well  into  the 
afternoon  before  we  returned,  and  I  recommended  her  lying  down  in  her 
room  for  a  short  time,  and  I  would  send  her  a  cup  of  tea,  while  I  digested 
the  daily  papers. 

The  leading  articles  were  as  commonplace  as  usual,  none  of  my  chiefs 
had  shuffled  off  their  mortal  coil  to  give  way  for  promotion,  and  I 
turned  unconsciously  to  the  ladies’  sheet  (the  first)— no  friends  or  foes 
married  or  dead,  and  I  was  on  the  point  of  throwing  down  the  paper 
with  disgust,  and  saying  “  as  stupid  as  ever,”  when  I  chanced  on  an 
advertisement,  “  Theatre  Royal,  Edinburgh,  for  a  few  nights  only,  Irving 
and  Ellen  Terry  in  Shakespeare’s  plays.  To-night,  ‘  The  Merchant  of 
Venice.’  ” 

This  must  be  a  hoax,  thought  I ;  but  no,  it  could  not  be.  It  was  the 
slack  season  in  London,  and  the  appreciative  people  of  Edinburgh  have 
prevailed  on  them  to  come  down  ;  no  doubt  of  it.  The  bell  was  rung 
without  a  moment’s  hesitation. 

“  Waiter,  send  me  up  the  head  boots  (always  the  most  civil  and 
obliging  man  in  an  hotel).  Please  go  and  take  a  box  for  me  at  the 
Theatre  Royal  to-night.  I  see  Irving  is  there.” 

“Well,  sir,  I  will  do  my  best;  but  I  fear  it  is  too  late,  as  I  have 
heard  all  the  best  places  in  the  theatre  were  taken  some  time  back.” 

“Never  mind,  try — pay  double  if  you  like.  It  is  Saturday,  and  you 
Scotch  are  so  particular  about  infringing  on  the  ‘  sacred  sabbath  ’  that  I 
dare  say  at  the  last  moment  there  will  be  some  vacant  box.” 

Away  went  the  boots  with  my  crisp  note  in  his  hand,  and  I  awaited 
his  return  anxiously.  If  I  had  a  mania  it  was  my  love  of  Shakespeare 
and  his  plays,  and  to  think  of  this  grand  opportunity  of  showing  Flora 
such  a  play,  and  enlarging  her  untrained  mind  in  a  new  direction.  It 
was  jolly ;  it  was  capital.  What  a  boy  I  felt  when  the  boots  told  me  he 
had  succeeded  after  much  difficulty  and  diplomacy,  and  I  had  my  box- 
ticket  ! 

A  gentle  tap  at  Flora’s  door. 

“  Are  you  very  tired  1  ” 

“  No,  not  a  bit.” 

“  Then  put  on  your  hat  and  come  down  to  me.  I  have  a  little  treat 
for  you.” 

When  she  came  I  unfolded  my  proposal  about  the  theatre.  She  was 
enchanted.  She  had  never  seen  the  inside  of  a  theatre  in  her  life,  and 
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began  pouring  out  endless  questions  as  to  what  it  was  like,  which  I 
answered  as  well  as  I  could,  because  I  wanted  the  reality  to  break  upon 
her  as  much  as  a  surprise  as  possible. 

“There  is  one  thing  we  must  do,  Flora;  you  will  want  an  addition  to 
your  wardrobe — a  light  dress  and  an  opera-cloak  of  some  kind.  I  don’t 
think  I  can  trust  you  to  go  alone,  or  myself  either,  into  a  shop  here  on 
such  an  errand ;  we  will  go  together.  There  is  just  time  before  dinner.” 

We  sallied  out  and  I  chose  a  pretty  light  muslin  dress,  trimmed  with 
pale  blue,  that  did  not  make  a  great  hole  in  my  pocket,  and  a  nice  cloak 
to  match,  fitted  it  and  all.  Then  on  the  way  home  we  chanced  on  a 
florist’s  shop,  and  I  drove  her  into  ecstacies  over  a  flower  for  her  hair. 

Dinner  time  was  devoted  to  a  preliminary  lecture  on  Shakespeare. 
The  poor  little  thing  was  profoundly  ignorant  of  everything  about  him, 
and  when  I  told  her  that  he  was  probably  the  greatest  genius  England, 
or  perhaps  the  world,  had  ever  known,  that  although  we  had  little  that 
was  authentic  of  his  early  life,  and  that  not  greatly  to  his  renown,  we 
could  tell  still  less  of  how  he  acquired  his  wonderful  and  boundless 
knowledge  of  men  and  manners  in  all  nations  and  countries.  That  he 
was  one  of  those  born  geniuses,  whose  every  idea  ripened  into  splendid 
fruit,  and  who  even  in  the  dark  age  of  English  literature  in  which  he 
lived  was  able  to  stand  out  as  a  beacon  of  the  present  and  many  future 
ages.  I  waxed  so  warm  over  one  of  my  favourite  themes  that  I  was 
quite  lost  for  the  time  to  the  effect  my  words  were  having  on  my  fair 
little  companion  opposite. 

The  hour  arrived  and  away  we  went  to  our  box  at  the  theatre.  She 
was  a  little  frightened  at  first,  and  to  tell  the  truth,  I  was  also  a  little 
nervous  lest  I  might  be  recognised  in  a  box  with  a  young  and  pretty 
girl  by  some  friend  who  might  chance  to  be  there.  So  I  hastened  to 
place  Flora  with  her  back  to  the  audience  and  hidden  by  the  partition 
of  the  next  box,  while  I  took  my  chair  behind  her. 

The  curtain  rose,  and  the  crowded  audience  were  at  once  rapt  in 
attention.  The  scenery  had  been  brought  from  London  at  an  enormous 
expense ;  the  play  was  well  placed  upon  the  stage ;  the  company  was  a 
chosen  one,  and  had  brought  their  dresses  with  them.  As  for  the  acting, 
it  was  incomparable. 

When  Portia  first  entered,  so  beautifully  portrayed  by  Ellen  Terry, 
Flora  gave  a  full  flutter  of  delight,  and  when  Irving  as  Shylock  cast  his 
first  anathema  on  Antonio,  she  unconsciously  clenched  her  little  fists  and 
pinched  her  programme  into  shreds.  I  never  moved  behind  her,  and 
she  seemed  totally  oblivious  of  any  earthly  being  in  that  arena  except 
the  actors  on  the  stage  and  herself.  At  last  came  that  tremendous 
and  terribly  pathetic  exit  of  Shylock  after  the  trial  scene.  Irving  was 
grander  than  ever ;  superbly  cynical  to  Gratiano,  bearing  on  his  face  the 
weight  of  humiliation  and  the  “scorn  of  scorn.”  Ho  one  could  resist  a 
feeling  of  profound  pity  for  the  insulted  and  degraded  Shylock.  He  was 
grand  in  his  misery. 

When  the  last  scene  was  reached,  Flora’s  pent-up  feelings  could  hold 
out  no  longer.  There  was  a  little  struggle — did  I  say  little  ?  it  was  a  big 
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one — and  then  such  a  torrent  of  tears,  not  common  tears — they  seemed  to 
come  from  the  very  depth  of  the  breast  beneath  that  muslin  dress — that  I 
hardly  knew  whether  I  should  try  to  check  them  or  not,  rapt  as  I  was 
in  that  incomparable  scene,  I  determined  that  she  should  have  “  her 
bond,”  and  those  floodgates  of  her  heart  seemed  as  if  they  had  never 
been  unloosed  before — and  probably  it  was  so.  Was  it  for  good  or  ill  that 
I  had  now  been  the  chief  actor  in,  and  inspector  of,  her  outburst  1  When 
the  curtain  fell  at  last,  comedy  having  succeeded  tragedy  and  poetry 
having  softened  passion,  she  was  calm  again,  almost  in  a  trance,  as  I 
gently  raised  her  to  go.  As  I  took  her  arm  in  mine  to  leave  she  shook 
like  a  leaf,  and  it  required  a  few  assuring  squeezes  of  my  hand  to  nerve 
her  for  the  effort. 

Home  to  the  hotel  we  came  nevertheless,  and  once  more  I  reflected  on 
our  perilous  position. 

The  next  day  was  Sunday,  and  Sunday  in  Scotland  is  a  stern  reality. 
We  went  to  church,  of  course.  I  had  not  yet  had  an  opportunity  of 
forming  any  opinion  of  my  protegee’s  religious  views,  and  I  soon  found 
that  although  her  education  in  this,  as  in  other  things,  had  been  consider¬ 
ably  neglected,  she  thoroughly  believed  in  her  Christian  duties,  and  was 
inclined  to  run  after  no  extremes. 

We  were  coming  down  the  street  from  church,  when  a  sudden  tap  on 
the  shoulder  from  behind  gave  me  a  guilty  shudder. 

“  Why,  Gardiner,  old  fellow  !  It  is  you,  is  it  not  %  What  brings 
you  so  far  north  ?  Have  been  doing  the  “  Trossachs,”  I  suppose,  with 
your  eldest  daughter1?  Pray  introduce  me.  I  spotted  you  in  church.” 

“  Miss  Carlisle — Mr.  Marriott.  Hot  my  daughter,  but  a  friend  of 
mine  I  have  brought  up  here  to  place  under  the  care  of  Miss  Maclary,” 
said  I,  keeping  up  my  nerves  wonderfully  under  this  sudden  onslaught 
of  an  old  college  chum. 

“  Indeed  !  And  so  you  are  bringing  this  young  lady  to  Edinburgh 
to  finish  her  education,  I  suppose.  Pray  look  in  and  have  a  cup  of  tea 
with  us  this  evening,  Mrs.  Marriott  will  be  delighted.  My  eldest  son  is 
at  home,  and  would  be  pleased  to  know  from  you  all  about  the  Civil 
Service  examinations,  of  which  he  is  just  going  to  undergo  the  agonies ; 
and  we  should  like  to  make  Miss  Carlisle’s  acquaintance.” 

I  thought  it  would  be  hard  to  spare  one  hour  of  the  few  that  remained 
for  us  to  be  together,  and  in  strict  Sabbatarian  Edinburgh  it  would  be 
better  to  decline.  So  I  said  :  “  Thank  you  very  much,  Marriott ;  but  we 
must  deny  ourselves  this  pleasure,  as  our  time  is  fully  cut  out  for  us 
to-day.” 

“  Then,  at  least,  I  hope  you  will  allow  Miss  Carlisle  to  pay  us  an 
occasional  visit  from  Miss  Maclary’s,  whom  we  know  very  well  by 
reputation.  We  will  promise  to  take  every  care  of  her.” 

“  Oh,  certainly ;  she  will  owe  you  much  gratitude  for  so  kindly 
thinking  of  her.” 

We  bade  the  great  writer  to  the  signet  adieu,  and  Miss  Carlisle  dropped 
him  such  a  bewitching  bow  that  sent  her  to  the  top  of  the  class  in  my 
estimation  in  manners  and  deportment. 

As  I  said  before,  Sunday  is  essentially  a  quiet  day  in  Scotland,  and 
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we  caught  the  prevailing  epidemic,  and  spent  the  greater  part  of  it  in  quiet 
talk  in  our  arm-chairs,  and  rested  from  the  labours  and  excitement  of 
yesterday. 

I  unfolded  my  plans  to  her :  she  was  to  go  the  next  day  to  Miss 
Maclary,  a  maiden  lady/  who  had  long  resided  in  Edinburgh,  and  took  a 
few  young  ladies  of  Flora’s  age  to  live  with  her,  and  superintended  their 
studies  at  the  Ladies’  Institution,  where  all  the  best  masters  were  to  be 
obtained. 

Here  she  would  have  every  opportunity  of  educating  herself  in  all 
the  higher  branches.  She  would  be  thoroughly  well  looked  after,  and 
have  quite  as  much  liberty  as  was  proper  for  a  young  lady  of  her  age  and 
position.  I  should  have  to  supplement  her  own  £50  a-year  with  another 
of  my  own,  trusting  that  when  she  came  of  age  she  would  repay  this,  if 
I  ever  had  occasion  to  ask  her  to  do  so. 

She  sat  and  patiently  listened  to  all  I  had  to  say,  and  seemed  to  take 
it  in  intuitively. 

“  Yes,”  she  said,  “  I  will  gladly  do  all  you  wish  ;  but — but,  when  am 
I  to  see  you  1  I  feel  as  if  you  were  now  a  necessary  part  of  my  existence. 
If  you  go  away  and  leave  me,  I  shall  lose  sight  of  that  ‘  ladder.’  I’m 
sure  I  shall ;  ”  and  after  a  pause,  “  Suppose  that  horrid  old  matron  or  the 
agents  come  and  carry  me  away,  and  you  not  there  to  protect  me  1  ” 

I  was  obliged  to  assure  her  that  my  professional  duties  made  it 
impossible  I  could  stay  in  Edinburgh.  I  tried  to  calm  her  natural  fear  of 
being  kidnapped,  by  telling  her  that  Edinburgh  would  be  the  last  place 
in  which  anybody  would  come  to  look  for  her,  unless  she  discovered 
herself  by  writing  to  some  old  acquaintance,  which  I  strictly  forbade. 

“  Then  I  am  never  to  see  you — not  even  hear  from  you  1  May  I  not 
write  you  letters,  tell  you  my  thoughts,  and  how  I  get  on  %  Oh,  that  will 
be  cruel  indeed.  I  shall  never  get  near  that  ‘  ladder  ’  without  my  pro¬ 
tector  ;  I  know  I  shall  not,”  and  I  saw  the  tears  standing  brimming  over 
in.  those  soft  dark  eyes. 

Here  was  a  rock  ahead  which  I  had  foreseen.  Concerning  those 
letters,  I  felt  that  they  were  a  necessity  to  both  of  us.  I  could  no  more 
exist  for  many  days  or  weeks  without  knowing  how  this  interesting 
creature  was  getting  on  than  I  could  have  flown  in  the  air  at  that  moment. 
Then,  on  the  other  hand,  letters  told  tales :  supposing  they  fell  into  the 
hands  of  my  wife,  to  whom  I  had  not  had  the  pluck  to  make  a  clean 
breast  of  the  whole  affair.  Why,  it  was  perfectly  shocking  to  contem¬ 
plate  the  wreck  of  my  domestic  happiness  which  might  ensue.  I 
could  burn  the  letters,  it’s  true ;  but,  supposing  one  came  when  I  was  on 
a  tour  of  inspection,  my  wife  had  a  trick  of  opening  my  letters,  which  I 
had  never  thought  of  objecting  to,  and  now  it  would  be  too  late.  Happy 
thought !  There  was  a  man’s  last  refuge — his  club.  She  might  write  to 
me  at  my  club ;  letters  are  not  forwarded  there  without  special  instruc¬ 
tions.  How  much  more  I  should  use  my  club  than  I  used  to  do  ! 

“Yes,  dear  Flora,  we  will  correspond,  if  you  wish  it;  but  you  must 
promise  me  faithfully  only  to  write  to  the  address  in  London,”  and  then 
I  wrote  on  a  slip  of  paper  “  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Club.” 

[To  he  continued.'] 
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ART  IN  AFGHANISTAN. 


By  Lieutenant  Simpson,  K.A. 

[Note. — The  following  note  addressed  to  me  and  forwarding  a  very 
interesting  paper  speaks  for  itself.  It  is  pleasant,  however,  to  reflect 
that  The  Theatre  finds  its  way  to  South  Afghanistan,  and  is  the 
means  of  uniting  those  of  dramatic  and  artistic  tastes  with  their  absent 
friends  in  the  old  country,  and  of  cementing  a  very  healthy  bond  of 
union. — C.  S.] 

“  Thull  Chotiali,  South  Afghanistan, 

“  June  19th,  1881. 

“  TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  ‘  THE  THEATRE.’ 

“  Sir, — A  subscriber  to  your  entertaining  serial  from  its  commence¬ 
ment,  I  am  deprived  this  month  of  the  pleasure  of  its  perusal,  owing 
to  the  post  for  the  troops  here  having  been  looted  and  burnt  by  the 
Pathans,  a  not  very  uncommon  occurrence  since  the  retirement  of 
our  force  from  Kandahar.  As  I  therefore  cannot  derive  information 
from  it  this  month,  I  attempt  to  contribute  a  few  lines  on  the 
encouragement  of  the  drama  in  India. — I  am,  yours  faithfully, 

“H.  A.  D.  Simpson,  Lieutenant  R.A.” 

AT  recollections  does  not  any  allusion  to  the  Drama 
in  India  bring  to  the  memory  of  the  Anglo-Indian  !  He 
sees  before  him  the  small  crowded  theatre  with  its 
audience  rapidly  melting  away  from  the  excessive  heat, 
the  wondering  looks  of  the  Native,  and  the  panting 
and  exhausted  actor.  In  no  part  of  the  world  is  the 
theatre  a  more  acceptable  form  of  amusement,  and 
no  part  of  the  world  is,  from  its  climate,  more  thoroughly  unsuited 
for  it  than  India.  I  suppose  this  is  the  reason  that  speculative  attempts 
to  keep  up  professional  companies  in  the  Presidency  towns  almost 
invariably  meet  with  failure.  The  Native  does  not  patronise  the  English 
theatre.  Even  the  higher  class  of  Native  who  understands  our  language 
does  not  appreciate  what  he  sees.  Manners  and  customs  are  represented 
so  utterly  different  from  his  own  that  the  action  of  the  play  is  an  enigma 
to  him  which  he  cannot  solve.  Thus  the  circus  will  draw  its  hundred 
to  the  theatre’s  one.  Then  the  enervating  effect  of  the  climate  produces 
its  evil  results  on  the  Englishman,  and  a  play  which  the  same  man  wrnuld 
watch  with  interest  at  home  he  turns  from  with  disgust  in  India.  It  is 
too  heavy  for  him.  “  We  don’t  want  the  legitimate  drama  out  here,”  he 
says,  “  with  a  thermometer  at  a  century.  Give  us  a  light  comedy,  or 
better  still  a  burlesque,  or  comic  opera,  but  not  too  long.” 

The  Anglo-Indian  is  a  late  diner  and  an  early  riser.  Consequently 
the  performance  rarely  commences  before  nine  o’clock  and  must  conclude 
at  eleven  or  the  dialogue  of  the  actors  will  be  almost  drowned  by  the 
yawns  of  the  audience.  Professional  companies  are  not  very  much 
encouraged  in  India,  for  as  a  rule  the  elements  comprising  them  are  bad. 
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Organised  generally  by  some  speculative  Parsee,  it  does  not  do  to  inquire 
into  the  professional  antecedents  of  the  members. 

Dropping  into  the  theatre  in  Bombay  after  a  dinner  at  the  Byculla 
Club,  it  is  a  little  startling  to  recognise  in  the  leader  of  the  orchestra  the 
features  of  your  discharged  regimental  bootmaker,  a  man  who  was  an 
excellent  exponent  of  the  banjo  in  the  canteen,  but  hardly  up  to  your 
idea  of  what  the  leader  of  an  orchestra  should  be  in  a  professional 
company.  Good  companies  probably  could  not  be  supported,  as  there  is 
a  large  expense  incurred  in  bringing  out  the  members  from  England,  and 
much  study  is  required  on  arrival,  as  audiences,  though  comparatively 
small,  are  exacting.  Two  or  three  fresh  pieces  must  be  played  in  the 
same  week,  and  rehearsals  in  the  theatre  in  the  heat  of  an  Indian  day 
are  very  trying.  To  a  great  extent,  therefore,  the  companies  are 
composed  of  amateurs  just  entering  on  the  profession — “  dames-errant  ” 
and  second  or  third-rate  professionals.  They  fail  signally  to  amuse,  and, 
I  believe,  to  fill  their  own  pockets. 

Although  professional  acting  cannot  be  pronounced  a  success  in  India, 
it  is  the  home  of  the  amateur,  especially  in  its  up-country  stations.  He 
has  it  all  his  own  way,  and  his  friends  are  blind  to  his  deficiencies.  Ho 
unpleasant  professional  rival  exists  there  to  contrast  with  his  representa¬ 
tion  of  Captain  Hawkesley,  which  consists  in  strutting  about  the  stage 
indulging  in  vain  endeavours  to  induce  an  eye-glass  to  remain  in  his  eye. 
Where  would  the  Indian  station  be  without  its  amateur  dramatic  society! 
Simply  nowhere.  What  a  flutter  is  there  among  the  lady  members  when 

it  is  announced  that  the  energetic  manager,  Major  B - ,  has  determined 

on  getting  up  some  more  theatricals.  “  Of  course  I  shall  have  the  best 

part  this  time  !  ”  says  Mrs.  D - .  The  best  part  in  Mrs.  D - ’s 

idea  is  that  one  to  which  the  author  has  allotted  the  greatest  number  of 
words,  and  the  necessary  exponent  of  which  should  have  her  fair  share  of 
good  looks  and  youth. 

How  Mrs.  D - has  a  defective  memory,  only  equalled  in  quality 

by  her  acting ;  has  somewhat  passed  her  premiere  jeunesse,  and,  like  the 
Lady  Jane  in  “  Patience,”  “  has  arrived  at  the  coming  by-and-by,  in  which 
there  is  a  little  too  much  of  her.”  But  she  is  the  wife  of  the  deputy- 

collector  of  Jampur,  and  Major  B - ,  who  has  a  certain  knowledge  of 

acting  and  stage  requirements,  yet  hesitates  at  refusing  her  request,  and 
shudders  when  he  thinks  of  the  success  of  the  piece.  He  must,  therefore, 

select  a  play  in  which  Mrs.  D - ,  as  “  leading  lady,”  can  do  as  little 

harm  as  possible,  trusting  to  the  smaller  part  taken  by  pretty  little 

Mrs.  E - (who  is  only  a  subaltern’s  wife,  but  has  some  knowledge  of 

acting)  to  cover  the  glaring  inconsistencies  of  Mrs.  D - .  At  length, 

after  much  trouble,  a  piece  is  selected ;  and  now,  you  would  think,  every¬ 
thing  must  go  smoothly.  The  parts  for  the  gentlemen  have  only  to  be 

cast,  and  the  piece  put  in  rehearsal.  But  no,  Captain  C - objects  to 

his  part  of  Captain  Hawkesley,  and  writes  to  assure  the  manager  that 
Potter  is  his  part  in  “Still  Waters,”  and  that  he  could  not  dream  of 

taking  any  other.  How  Captain  G - is  the  recognised  “  Villain  ”  of  the 

company,  and  the  present  professed  exponent  of  Potter  its  “  leading  old 
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man.”  The  manager  expostulates,  and  C - insists,  but  finally  has  to 

yield,  with  much  grumbling,  to  the  “  veto  ”  of  the  manager.  The  piece 
is  cast.  Then  follow  heated  discussions  as  to  the  best  time  for  rehearsal. 
“I  vote  for  after  mess,”  says  young  Jones,  who  is  playing  the  Detective. 

“  I  think  it  is  so  nice  before  dinner,”  Mrs.  D - rejoins.  The  difficulty 

is  overcome  by  the  urbane  manager,  and  the  piece  is  now  in  full  swing. 

“  Don’t  you  think,  Hawkesley,  if,  instead,  as  at  present,  of  Avalking 
in  from  the  wing  on  Mrs.  Mildmay’s  dress,  and  remarking :  £  Am  I  to 
have  nothing  for  “  my  ”  rose  1  ’  it  would  he  better  if  you  came  a  little 
way  behind  her  and  laid  the  stress  on  the  word  ‘  nothing,’  instead  of 
‘my’1?”  mildly  suggests  the  manager.  “Well,  no;  I  don’t  think  I  do. 
But  of  course  if  you  wish  me  to,  I  will,”  responds  Hawkesley  in  an 
injured  tone.  “  Don’t  turn  the  lamp  down  instead  of  up  on  the  night, 
Mrs.  Sternliold.”  “  Of  course  I  should  not  he  so  stupid,”  answers  the 
matron  testily.  She  is  stupid  enough,  however,  and  Hawkesley  is  some¬ 
what  alarmed  at  having  to  recognise  Mrs.  Sternhold  in  a  stage  darkness. 
But  we  anticipate. 

The  time  is  drawing  on  for  representation,  and  the  “  durzi,”  or  Native 
tailor,  is  hard  at  work  in  the  verandah  of  the  bungalows  (Indian  houses) 
constructing  dresses  for  the  ladies  and  loud  suits  for  some  of  the  gentlemen. 
The  scenery  is  being  painted,  and  the  various  stage  properties  constructed. 
Arrangements  are  also  being  made  for  the  conveyance  of  sound  to  the 
audience.  This  is  a  very  difficult  matter  in  India.  The  theatres  are 
generally  long,  narrow,  high  rooms,  with  a  stage  at  one  end. 

Amateurs,  as  a  rule,  find  it  very  difficult  to  make  themselves  heard. 
Even  if  they  begin  speaking  a  sentence  sufficiently  clear  and  distinct  to 
be  heard,  their  voices  sink  at  the  end  of  the  sentence,  and  so  the  point 
of  the  remark  is  unheard.  To  modify  this  defect  a  number  of  empty 
“  chatters  ”  (pitchers  of  earthenware)  are  fastened  up  in  the  flies,  mouths 
downwards,  and  answer  their  purpose  of  sounding-boards  fairly  well. 
Thin  wires  are  also  run  along  from  the  flies  over  the  heads  of  the  audience. 
The  stage  and  the  house  generally  is  lighted  with  cocoa-nut  oil  lamps  and 
candles,  as  gas  does  not  exist  in  these  parts  of  India ;  indeed,  only  in 
one  or  two  big  towns. 

Two  representations  are,  as  a  rule,  given.  One  is  called  the  first,  or 
“  ordinary  night,”  and  is  more  or  less  of  a  dress  rehearsal.  The  prices  of 
admission  are  cheaper  on  that  night — two  rupees  for  a  reserved  seat — but 
on  “  staff  nights  ”  the  prices  are  double — I  suppose  for  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  the  leading  officials  of  the  station,  and  on  the  chance  that  the 
performance  may  be  a  little  more  perfect.  Great  care  must  be  observed 
by  the  manager  as  to  the  disposal  of  the  seats.  The  general  and  his  staff 
and  the  leading  civilian,  both  must  be  seated  in  the  front  of  the  reserve 
seats,  and  the  lesser  lights  behind.  There  is  woe  indeed  if  this  is  not 
strictly  attended  to. 

Let  us  go  and  look  at  the  performance  on  “  staff  night.”  The  over¬ 
ture  by  the  military  band  has  commenced,  and  in  a  few  minutes  we  shall 
see  what  the  manager  has  made  of  his  little  company.  We  glance  round 
the  house,  and  see  at  once  that  Major  B - ’s  arrangements  are  perfect : 
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for  in  the  front  row  of  reserved  seats  there  is  the  general,  his  family,  and 
staff,  on  the  right  side  of  the  centre  opening  between  the  reserve  seats, 
and  the  leading  civilian  of  Jampur  on  the  left.  Behind  them  is  a  little 
sea  of  tan-faced  warriors  and  civilians,  pretty  smiling  faces  of  women 
just  out  from  home,  and  the  sad  pale  faces  of  those  who  have  been  longer 
in  the  country  than  is  good  for  their  health.  Further  back  still  the 
sturdy  British  soldier,  the  half-caste  clerk,  etc.  But  now  the  bell  rings 
for  the  curtain  to  rise,  and  there  is  a  dead  silence,  at  first  followed  by  a 
little  applause  at  the  scene. 

For  the  performance,  suffice  to  say  that  as  Mrs.  Sternhold  does  not 
turn  out  the  lamp  as  on  the  ordinary  night,  that  Mildmay’s  ladder  is  as 
trustworthy  as  his  memory  on  this  occasion,  the  piece  is  fairly  played, 
and  the  curtain  rings  down  amidst  great  applause.  The  Native  tongas 
(carriages),  drawn  by  bullocks,  whirl,  or  rather  drag,  the  audience  away 
to  their  respective  bungalows,  and  the  theatrical  excitement  closes  with  a 
supper  to  the  company.  Toasts  are  drunk,  and  the  lurid  glare  of  the 
Indian  sun  rising  from  its  bed  too  frequently  lights  the  way  home  of  the 
last  to  leave  this  festive  scene — the  closing  incident  of  one  of  the  many 
attempts  to  relieve  the  dull  monotony  of  Anglo-Indian  life. 


OLD  AND  NEW  PLAYBILLS. 

By  Walter  Gordon. 

>T  long  since,  I  passed  a  whole  morning 
turning  over  volume  after  volume  of  old 
playbills,  the  identical  bills  from  which 
Geneste  compiled  that  useful  book  of 
reference,  “  The  English  Stage.” 

Great  names,  names  “  familiar  in  our 
mouths  as  household  words,”  stared  me 
in  the  face,  until  those  heroes  of  the 
past  seemed  to  flit  before  me,  like  the 
ghosts  as  they  passed  before  Macbeth  in  the  pit  of  Acheron.  There 
were  Garrick  and  Mrs.  Woffington,  then  came  the  stately  Siddons, 
followed  by  the  Ivemble  family,  so  richly  gifted  by  nature  in  beauty 
and  presence  that  they  seemed  to  fill  the  stage  and  awe  the  audience 
by  their  grandeur ;  then  came  Kean,  and  I  remembered,  when  a  boy, 
I  had  heard  tell  how  “  the  theatre  was  so  hushed  you  might  have 
heard  a  pin  drop,  then  roused  to  enthusiasm  by  some  grand  effort  of 
the  actor’s  art.”  Braham,  Miss  Stephens,  and  Miss  Paton,  who  all 
discoursed  sweet  music,  were  there  too,  and  many  more.  When  I 
closed  the  last  volume  I  could  not  help  thinking  the  collection  formed 
a  wonderful  record  of  time,  fame,  and  mortality. 

These  old  bills  belong  to  that  period  which  some  people  delight 
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to  call  the  palmy  days  ;  hut  I  always  think  that  palmy  period  very 
difficult  to  define — it  ended  only  to  begin  again,  or  it  never  stopped 
at  all.  Surely,  when  Macready  had  Drury  Lane,  and  Madame  Vestris 
Covent  Garden,  with  such  grand  companies,  plays  so  magnificently 
cast  and  acted,  it  was  a  palmy  time.  Again,  when  Charles  Kean 
was  manager  of  the  Princess’s,  his  revivals  of  “Richard  II.,” 
“  Henry  VIII.,”  “  The  Winter’s  Tale,”  “  Sardanapalus,”  were  we 
not  content  with  them  1  So  now,  again,  have  we  not  Irving  and 
Ellen  Terry  following  up  the  bright  example  of  the  bygone  time? 
“  Le  Roi  est  mort,  vive  le  Roi !  ”  I  hate  to  hear  the  croaking  of 
the  frogs  about  the  past :  enjoy  the  present,  and  be  thankful  for  it. 

But  I  must  hark  back  to  my  title,  and  carry  out  the  intent  on 
which  I  started,  viz.  the  tracing  the  various  forms  and  changes  of 
the  old  bills  to  the  new. 

Those  of  Covent  Garden  and  Drury  Lane  at  the  end  of  the  last 
century  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  were  small,  about  the 
size  of  half  a  sheet  of  that  letter-paper  called  Bath  post.  The  paper 
was  thin,  the  type  ugly.  After  setting  forth  the  play  and  farce,  the 
opera  or  drama,  of  the  evening,  one  third  of  the  bill  was  occupied  in 
underlining  the  consecutive  performances  and  the  forthcoming  arrange¬ 
ments.  Strange  to  say,  some  of  these  bills,  notably  on  the  first  night 
of  a  new  play,  withheld  the  very  information  most  needed :  they 
omitted  the  names  of  the  characters,  and  only  gave  those  of  the 
actors.  This  may  have  been,  as  Mr.  Puff  says,  “  to  beget  an  awful 
attention  in  the  audience ;  ”  it  must  have  puzzled  them. 

After  these  mean  shabby-looking  bills  came  a  change,  and  like 
all  fashions  it  went  from  one  extreme  to  another.  A  large  double 
bill,  twenty  inches  long  by  eighteen  wide,  came  into  use,  the  type 
large — well,  there  was  plenty  of  room  for  big  letters  j  all  the  names 
seemed  starred,  as  if  to  be  read  in  the  dark  and  without  spectacles, 
the  printers’  ink  was  laid  on  thick.  Those  were  the  days,  or  rather 
nights,  when  gloves  were  en  regie :  you  may  guess  the  consequences. 

One  of  these  bills,  Covent  Garden,  March  1st,  1841,  is  now 
before  me.  “  London  Assurance  ” — the  first  night.  What  a  galaxy 
of  names !  Barren,  Bartley,  Charles  Mathews,  James  Anderson, 
Keeley,  Harley,  Brindal,  Madame  Vestris,  Mrs.  Nisbett,  Mrs.  Humby  ! 
Only  forty  years  ago,  and  yet  there  is  only  one  survivor  of  that 
original  cast. 

A  Drury  Lane  bill,  when  Macready  was  manager,  gives  an  example 
of  variety  in  the  evening’s  amusement,  Eebruary  5th,  1842.  “  Acis 

and  Galatea” — Miss  P.  Horton,  Miss  Romer,  Henry  Phillips,  and 
Allen ;  “  The  Prisoner  of  War,”  a  drama  by  Douglas  Jerrold,  with 
Phelps,  Anderson,  Keeley,  Hudson,  Morris  Barnett,  Selby,  Miss 
Fortescue,  and  Mrs.  Keeley  ;  and  yet  something  to  follow— Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Keeley  in  the  farce  of  “  The  Windmill.” 

It  will  be  seen  by  these  old  bills  that  the  public  had  more  for 
their  money  than  fashion  now  exacts.  The  play  commenced  at  seven, 
and  seldom  terminated  before  twelve ;  there  was  half-price  at  nine, 
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or  at  the  end  of  the  third  act  of  the  play.  Well,  if  half  the  money’ 
it  was  more  than  half  the  entertainment.  This  half-price  has  only 
died  out  within  the  last  twenty  years.  I  knew  a  manager  who,  at  a 
few  minutes  to  seven,  looked  through  the  peep-hole  of  the  green 
curtain,  and  saw  the  house  crammed  in  every  part.  He  exclaimed  quite 
seriously,  and  as  if  with  regret :  “  Why,  there  will  be  no  room  for 
the  half-price  !  ” 

Aladdin’s  pretended  uncle  cried  through  the  streets  of  Bagdad, 
“  Hew  lamps  for  old.”  Mr.  Bimmel  imitated  him  by  giving  new  hills 
for  old — he  waved  his  magician’s  wand,  and  brought  about  a  new 
state  of  things.  He  gave  us  a  dainty  bill,  neatly  printed,  perfumed 
with  all  the  sweet  scents  of  Arabia,  not  larger  than  a  sheet  of  note 
paper,  the  edges  thereof  serrated  or  embossed — a  bill  anyone  would 
be  pleased  to  accept.  The  public  endorsed  it  freely,  but  it  was  a 
bill  no  longer,  a  programme  now. 

The  old  form  once  broken  through,  change  has  followed  change — 
like  Ixion’s  wheel  it  is  for  ever  turning.  We  have  come  to  an  illus¬ 
trated  programme.  Theatres  whereat  opera  comique,  farcical  comedy, 
or  burlesque  is  given  adorn  the  margin  with  sketches  of  the  principal 
characters. 

On  we  go  again,  and  yet  another  change.  A  card — the  correct 
card — aesthetic  in  colour ;  it  might  be  called  the  menu  of  the  evening- 
in  lieu  of  the  programme.  This  is  the  last  thing  out. 

At  the  Operas,  Covent  Garden  and  Her  Majesty’s,  you  never  get 
bill,  programme,  card,  or  anything  else  relating  to  the  evening.  There 
will  be  found  in  your  box  or  stall  a  printed  strip,  half-a-yard  long ;  it 
concerns  only  the  opera  of  the  future — from  to-morrow  to  that  day 
fortnight;  but  the  business  or  pleasure  of  the  evening  is  carefully 
avoided.  To  the  habitue  it  matters  little,  but  some  people  must  be 
sorely  perplexed  to  know  who  is  who,  and  which  is  which.  The 
fifteen  puzzle  must  be  a  trifle  to  it.  Well,  you  can  buy  a  book,  only 
two  shillings,  and  solve  the  mystery.  You  can  study  Italian,  with 
the  correct  pronunciation,  and  have  “  a  divided  duty  ”  of  keeping 
one  eye  on  the  English  side  and  one  on  the  Italian.  How  here  is 
room  for  improvement.  Why  not  have  a  neat  bill  of  the  evening’s 
opera,  the  cast  set  forth,  followed  by  the  argument — the  story  of 
the  said  opera  well  told,  act  by  act  1 

There  is  another  playbill  I  may  mention.  It  is  of  white  satin, 
fringed  with  gold.  I  have  one,  and  I  treasure  it — the  Olympic  Theatre, 
March  17th,  1859.  The  Queen  and  Prince  Consort  were  there  that 
night,  and  Robson  acted  in  “The  Porter’s  Knot”  and  “  Mazeppa.” 
What  wonderful  power  was  hi  that  little  man !  How  quickly  he 
moved  us  to  tears  and  laughter — the  one  chasing  away  the  other  so 
rapidly.  Let  me  fold  up  my  bill  and  put  it  carefully  away ;  the 
white  satin  has  mellowed  to  a  creamy  hue,  the  gold  fringe  is  tarnished, 
the  memory  of  that  pleasant  time  alone  seems  fresh  and  bright. 
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MISS  MARIE  DE  GREY. 


HE  original  of  this  month’s  portrait. 
Miss  Marie  de  Grey,  made  her  first 
appearance  in  an  important  part  at  the 
Court  Theatre,  London  (then  under 
the  management  of  Miss  Litton),  as 
Eucharis,  in  Mr.  Alfred  Thompson’s 
fantastic  idyll,  “  Calypso.”  She  ap¬ 
pears  from  the  first  to  have  pleased 
public;  by  the  grace  and  refinement 
her  singing  and  acting.  And  in  this 
case,  as  in  that  of  so  many  other  English 
actresses  (Mrs.  Bancroft,  Miss  Fanny 
Josephs,  and  Miss  Cavendish  occur  at  once 
to  our  recollection)  burlesque  has  proved 
to  he  a  good  introduction  and  prelude  ta 
higher  dramatic  efforts.  We  find  Miss 
de  Grey  immediately  afterwards  undertaking 
the  part  of  Mrs.  Alston  in  Mr.  Frank 
Marshall’s  “  Brighton.”  And  in  this  also 
she  appears  not  only  to  have  secured,  hut  to  have  retained  whenever 
she  has  since  appeared  in  the  piece,  the  approbation  of  the  audience. 
Shortly  afterwards  we  find  her  playing  at  St.  George’s  Hall,  with  a 
company  of  amateurs,  the  role,  in  which  she  has  since  distinguished 
herself,  of  Lady  Teazle.  The  “  Era,”  in  noticing  this  performance,  says  : 
“  Miss  Marie  de  Grey  made  an  excellent  Lady  Teazle.  Her  personal 
appearance  is  prepossessing,  and  she  played  with  the  ease  of  an  artist  who 
is  conscious  of  having  carefully  studied  and  clearly  apprehended  the 
business  in  hand.” 

After  this  she  visited  Dublin  with  Mr.  Wynclham’s  “Brighton”  com¬ 
pany,  resuming  her  former  part  of  Mrs.  Alston,  and  in  September  of  the 
same  year  (1875)  she  accepted  an  engagement  with  Mr.  Parry,  at  the 
Theatre  Royal,  Hull,  and  played  Mrs.  Singleton  Bliss  in  Byron’s  comedy 
of  “Cyril’s  Success.”  In  January,  1876,  she  returned  to  town  to  play 
her  former  part  of  Mrs.  Alston  at  the  Criterion  Theatre,  and  in  February 
she  appeared  in  several  towns  in  the  North  of  England  as  Lady  Betty 
Noel,  in  Miss  Harfleur’s  “Clancarty”  company.  Of  this  representation 
the  “Doncaster  Chronicle”  says:  “The  various  characters  were  well 
represented  ....  Miss  Marie  de  Grey  was  the  Lady  Betty  Noel.  We 
have  seldom  been  so  taken  with  a  performance.  Added  to  an  unusually 
prepossessing  appearance,  this  lady  has  also  an  excellent  voice,  and  there 
is  evidently  the  making  of  a  great  actress  in  her.” 

The  next  part  of  importance  that  Miss  de  Grey  took  was  that  of 
Jenny  Temple  in  “  Stolen  Kisses,”  for  which  she  was  engaged  by 
Mr.  Arthur  Garner,  and  achieved  a  decided  success  in  Scotland  and  the 
North  of  England.  This  was  in  1876;  and  after  playing  in  the  Leeds 
pantomime,  she  again  essayed  the  role  of  Lady  Teazle,  at  the  Theatre 
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Royal.  On  the  termination  of  her  engagement  at  Leeds  she  was  engaged 
by  Mr.  John  Redcliff  for  his  “  Great  Divorce  Case”  company,  with  whom 
she  travelled  through  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  playing  the  leading 
part  of  Mrs.  Graham. 

In  November,  1877,  Miss  de  Grey,  returning  to  burlesque  for  a  short 
time,  replaced  Miss  Camille  Dubois  in  “  Champagne,”  and  was  engaged 
for  a  similar  part  in  “  The  Red  Rover,”  until  she  was  again  engaged  (in 
April,  1878)  for  her  old  part  of  Jenny  Temple,  in  “  Stolen  Kisses,”  when 
she  returned  to  Scotland  to  find  her  former  success  doubled,  and  she 
continued  playing  here  until  her  departure  for  India  in  October  of  the 
same  year.  It  was  in  Calcutta  that  Miss  de  Grey  had  an  opportunity  of 
playing  parts  better  suited  to  her  than  those  for  which  she  had  been 
hitherto  cast.  We  are  prevented  from  quoting  the  numerous  favourable 
criticisms  that  she  received  during  her  stay  in  India.  It  suffices  to  say 
that  in  her  old  part  of  Lady  Betty  Noel,  as  Mirza  (“  Palace  of  Truth  ”), 
Anne  Chute  (“  Colleen  Bawn  ”),  Grace  Harkaway,  Mrs.  Netwell,  Lady 
Daventry,  Mrs.  Larking,  Helen,  Louise  (“  Frou-Frou  ”),  and  as  Mabel 
Fane  (“Masks  and  Faces”),  the  Indian  press  were  unanimous  in  her  favour. 
She  returned  to  England  in  1879  to  play  for  a  short  time  with  Madame 
Dolaro  in  the  “First  Night  ”  and  “  Another  Drink,”  at  the  Folly  Theatre, 
and  was  then  engaged  by  Mr.  Emery,  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  Theatre, 
Liverpool,  for  the  part  of  Hester  Grazebrook,  in  “An  Unequal  Match.” 
After  travelling  for  some  months  with  Mr.  Wyndham’s  company  in 
“  Brighton,”  she  accepted  an  engagement  with  Mr.  Bentley  for  the  entire 
lead  in  a  company  which  he  was  taking  through  Scotland.  Here  she 
played  such  parts  as  Pauline,  Desdemona,  Mrs.  Sternhold,  Ophelia,  Julie 
de  Mortemar,  Portia,  and  Lady  Macbeth. 

On  leaving  Mr.  Bentley  she  was  engaged  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chippendale 
to  support  them  in  “  The  Rivals,”  “  The  School  for  Scandal,”  and  the 
rest  of  the  famous  comedies  with  which  the  names  of  these  actors  are 
peculiarly  associated,  and  at  the  conclusion  of  her  engagement  with  them 
Miss  de  Grey  took  the  Olympic  Theatre  for  a  short  season,  and  braved 
the  criticism  of  a  London  audience,  not  only  as  Lady  Teazle  and  Kate 
Hardcastle,  but  as  Rosalind  in  “As  You  Like  It,”  a  part  which  she  had 
never  before  attempted.  That  Miss  de  Grey  did  not  over-estimate  her 
own  powers,  we  think  proved  by  the  fact  that,  in  spite  of  the  numerous 
difficulties  she  had  to  face  in  the  shape  of  insufficient  rehearsals,  the 
extreme  heat  of  the  weather,  and  the  somewhat  lukewarm  support  of 
some  of  the  members  of  the  company,  she  continued  at  the  end  of  one  of 
the  longest  and  most  fatiguing  of  London  seasons  not  only  to  attract 
fair  houses,  but  to  provoke  her  audience  to  the  display  of  enthusiasm. 

As  an  actress  Miss  de  Grey  appears  to  us  to  be  specially  distinguished 
by  the  spirit  and  intelligence  of  her  acting  :  although  she  will  probably 
succeed  better  in  parts  requiring  tenderness  and  the  display  of  the  lighter 
emotions  than  in  those  which  make  larger  demands  on  the  passions,  yet 
there  is  no  reason  why  she  should  not,  with  care  and  study,  become  a  fit 
representative  of  the  grander  Shakespearian  parts.  We  may  add  that  in 
addition  to  her  other  qualifications  for  the  stage,  Miss  de  Grey  possesses 
a  voice  of  great  power  and  mezzo-soprano  compass. 
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MARIE  ROZE. 


E  are  indebted  to  “The  New 
York  Musical  Courier”  for  the 
following  Biographical  Sketch 
of  Marie  Roze’s  remarkable 
career  : 

“Marie  Roze-Mapleson  was 
horn  in  the  Rue  de  la  Chaussee 
d’Antin,  Paris,  on  the  4th  of 
March,  1850,  and  was  the 
youngest  child  of  Roze  de  la 
Haye,  lineal  descendant  of  the 
famous  Count  Roze  de  la  Haye, 
who  emigrated  in  1586  from 
Holland  with  his  dependants 
and  entered  the  service  of  the 
King  of  France.  M.  Roze  was 
a  well-to-do  lawyer  in  Paris,  and  numbered  among  his  numerous 
clients  Auber,  Dumas  (pere),  Meyerbeer,  and  Flotow;  consequently 
Marie  Roze  was  from  the  beginning  of  her  career  thrown  into  the 
society  of  these  great  men,  frequently  meeting  them  at  her  father’s 
table,  together  with  Victor  Hugo,  Berlioz,  Victor  Masse,  Gounod, 
Ambroise  Thomas,  Ralfe,  etc.  Auber  was  the  first  who  recognised 
Marie’s  vocal  and  histrionic  ability,  and  it  was  at  his  earnest  request 
that  Roze  permitted  her  to  enter  the  Imperial  Conservatoire  as  Auber’s 
favourite  pupil,  Auber  being  at  that  period  director  of  this  institution 
and  the  intimate  friend  of  Napoleon  III. 

“Marie  first  appeared  in  public  on  March  16th,  1865,  having  been 
specially  selected  by  Auber  to  sing  a  Benedictus  in  the  chapel  of  the 
Tuileries  before  the  Emperor  and  Empress  of  the  French,  in  celebration 
of  the  Prince  Imperial’s  birthday.  The  Empress  was  so  pleased  with 
the  young  girl’s  voice,  beauty,  and  graceful  bearing,  that  she  requested 
that  Marie  Roze  should  appear  again  before  her,  which  she  did  on  the 
23rd  of  May,  and  sang  upon  this  occasion  a  composition  specially 
composed  for  her  by  Auber,  fully  sustaining  the  very  favourable  impres¬ 
sion  she  had  previously  made ;  in  acknowledgment  of  which  the 
Emperor  sent  her  a  magnificent  gold  medal,  bearing  on  one  side  his 
portrait,  by  Barne,  and  on  the  other  the  inscription,  ‘Pour  le  solo 
chante  par  Marie  Roze.’  Her  friends,  however,  did  not  allow  this 
success  and  the  great  honour  conferred  upon  her  by  the  Emperor  to 
interfere  with  her  studies,  but,  very  wisely  refusing  all  offers  for 
engagements,  caused  her  to  continue  them,  which  she  did  with  such 
success  as  to  obtain  the  first  prize  medal  and  diploma  of  the  Imperial 
Conservatoire  on  the  20th  of  July,  1866. 

“Adolphe  de  Leuven,  then  director  of  the  Opera  Comique,  lost 
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no  time  in  securing  Marie  Roze,  and  she  signed,  a  few  days  later,  an 
engagement  with  him  for  three  years.  Reeling  convinced  that  he  had 
secured  a  prize,  Leuven  immediately  put  Herold’s  opera  of  ‘  Marie  ’ 
into  rehearsal,  which  opera  was  produced  a  few  weeks  later  with 
great  eclat.  Success  followed  success,  and  Marie  Roze  became  the 
rage  of  Paris,  appearing  successfully  as  Anna  in  ‘  La  Dame  Blanche ;  ’ 
Zerlina,  in  ‘Fra  Diavolo ;  ’  Marguerite,  in  ‘  Pre  Aux  Clercs.’  Then 
Mehul’s  ‘  J oseph  ’  was  revived,  in  which  Marie  Roze  and  Capoul 
created  such  a  furor.  Following  this,  Auber’s  ‘  L’Ambassadrice  ’  was 
produced,  when  Marie  Roze  and  Capoul  scored  another  hit.  Marie 
Roze  then  appeared  in  ‘Le  Fils  du  Brigadier,’  by  Victor  Masse,  in 
which  she  created  the  role  of  Therese,  much  to  the  delight  of  the 
composer,  who  immediately  began  to  write  ‘  Paul  et  Virginie  ’  for 
her  and  Capoul.  By  this  time  Auber  had  completed  his  new  opera, 
‘Le  Premier  Jour  de  Bonheur,’  which  was  at  once  put  into  rehearsal, 
the  principal  role  being  especially  written  for  Marie  Roze.  The  opera 
was  produced  on  the  15th  of  February,  1868,  and  so  great  was  the 
demand  for  tickets  that  hundreds  were  unable  to  obtain  admission. 
Marie  Roze  fairly  took  the  audience  by  storm.  Her  air  ‘  Les  D’jinnis’ 
was  encored  seven  times,  until  she  became  so  exhausted  by  excite¬ 
ment,  fatigue,  and  the  heat  of  the  theatre,  that  she  was  obliged  to 
retire  to  her  dressing-room ;  the  curtain  was  lowered,  the  greatest 
excitement  prevailing  among  the  audience,  and  it  was  some  time  before 
the  opera  could  be  proceeded  with.  Marie  Roze’s  songs  in  this  opera 
became  the  rage — were  sung  everywhere,  in  the  aristocratic  saloons, 
by  the  military  bands,  and  in  all  the  concerts,  cafes  chantants,  and 
theatres.  This  opera  ran  the  entire  season,  and  was  given  the  last 
night  for  the  occasion  of  Marie  Roze’s  benefit  and  retirement  from 
the  Opera  Comique  to  the  Grand  Opera. 

“Fired  by  a  justifiable  ambition  to  make  a  name  in  grand  opera, 
Marie  Roze  commenced  to  study  the  role  of  Marguerite  in  ‘  Faust,’ 
under  Charles  Gounod,  in  which  opera  she  made  her  debut  at  the 
Grand  Opera  in  December,  1869,  and,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
she  followed  Carvalho,  the  original  of  this  role,  she  succeeded  in 
gaining  the  favour  of  one  of  the  most  cultured  and  critical  audiences 
in  Europe,  and  her  debut  at  the  Grand  Opera  was  a  pronounced  success. 
During  this  season  Marie  Roze  sang  at  all  the  Imperial  concerts  given 
at  the  Tuileries  by  the  Emperor,  the  last  of  which  was  given  on 
Monday,  March  14th,  1870.  The  grand  entertainment  given  upon  this 
occasion  is  celebrated  as  being  the  last  of  its  kind  ever  given  at  the 
Tuileries.  It  was  while  Marie  Roze  was  singing  that  the  cipher  despatch 
was  received  by  the  Emperor  from  Ems  which  decided  the  war  between 
France  and  Germany,  which  was  declared  on  July  15th.  Marie  Roze 
instead  of  leaving  Paris  with  the  other  artists  of  the  opera,  remained 
in  the  city,  and  during  the  siege  was  chosen  to  sing  ‘  The  Marseillaise  ’ 
and  other  patriotic  songs  to  the  vast  audiences  assembled  to  hear  her. 

“  During  the  blockade  Marie  Roze  even  refused  to  take  advantage  of 
the  liberty  accorded  by  the  Germans  to  all  women  to  leave  the  beleaguered 
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city,  but  remained  to  perform  the  part  of  a  true  and  loyal  Frenchwoman. 
She  organised  an  ambulance  of  her  own,  which  she  supported  by  giving 
concerts  and  even  dramatic  performances,  thus  proving  her  wonderful 
versatility.  Notable  among  these  representations  was  the  occasion  when 
Marie  Roze,  instead  of  singing  one  evening,  recited  a  shepherd’s  refrain 
by  that  favourite  poet  of  the  French  populace,  Beranger.  The  occasion 
was  for  the  benefit  of  the  suffering  ones  in  Paris  at  that  time.  She  was 
attired  in  a  shepherd’s  costume,  and  looked  as  bewitching  as  she  always 
does.  Among  the  vast  audience  present  was  the  now  famous  artist, 
De  Neuville,  who  was  so  captivated  by  the  beauty  of  the  fair  prima 
donna  in  peasant’s  garb  that  he  made  a  sketch  of  her  upon  the  spot.  A 
few  weeks  later  he  sent  a  fine  portrait  of  Marie  Roze  to  herself,  and 
begged  her  acceptance  of  the  gift.  The  picture  now  hangs  in  the  salon  of 
Mdme.  Roze’s  residence  in  London. 

“  Like  most  artists  of  the  stage,  she  has  received  innumerable  offers  of 
marriage  from  men  in  all  classes  of  society.  Among  her  most  persistent 
admirers  was  a  young  French  marquis  of  very  dissipated  habits,  who 
threatened  her  frequently  with  terrible  punishment  if  she  continued  to 
turn  a  deaf  ear  to  his  suit,  and  finally  invited  her  to  meet  him  alone  at 
a  retired  spot  of  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  to  say  to  him  yes  or  no,  again 
threatening  her  with  permanent  disfigurement  in  case  of  her  failing  to 
keep  the  rendezvous.  Greatly  alarmed,  Marie  Roze  consulted  her  friends, 
who,  in  turn,  informed  the  police.  At  then  suggestion  she  went  to  meet 
the  marquis,  and,  when  he  spoke  to  her,  four  concealed  commissaires  de 
police  rushed  out  and  secured  him.  A  bottle  of  vitriol  was  found  con¬ 
cealed  on  his  person.  He  was  tried,  convicted,  and  sentenced  to  three 
years’  imprisonment.  When  the  Commune  threw  open  the  prisons  the 
marquis  escaped,  and  still  vowing  vengeance  he  wrote  to  Marie  Roze, 
saying  he  had  sworn  to  disfigure  her  face  with  vitriol;  but  chance 
prevented  him  carrying  out  his  diabolical  design.  As  he  was  crossing  the 
barricades  near  Marie  Roze’s  house  one  night,  he  was  shot  dead  by 
the  sentry. 

“At  the  termination  of  hostilities  Marie  Roze  was  presented  by 
M.  Thiers  and  Marshal  MacMahon  with  a  gold  medal  and  diploma, 
signed  by  them,  thanking  her  in  the  name  of  ‘La  France’  for  dis¬ 
tinguished  bravery.  She  was  also  presented  with  numerous  gold  medals 
from  the  various  regiments,  in  recognition  of  her  great  acts  of  courage  and 
charity,  and  with  a  bronze  medal  of  the  Geneva  Convention  for  ambulance 
service  and  succour  rendered  to  the  sick  and  wounded.  Immediately 
peace  reigned  once  more  in  Paris,  Marie  Roze  made  a  tour  in  Holland, 
visiting  all  the  principal  cities  and  meeting  with  the  greatest  success,  and 
afterwards  accepted  an  offer  to  open  the  opera  at  Brussels.  The  king  and 
the  entire  court  were  present  on  the  occasion  of  her  debut,  in  which  she 
appeared  as  Amelia  in  ‘  Un  Ballo  in  Maschera,’  being  the  first  time  this 
opera  was  ever  performed  in  Brussels.  The  King  of  the  Belgians  went 
on  the  stage  during  the  performance  to  compliment  her  on  her  great 
success.  Madame  Roze,  during  her  stay  in  Belgium,  was  presented  by 
the  king  with  the  ‘  order  of  merit,’  an  honour  rarely  conferred. 
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“  Her  growing  celebrity  attracted  the  attention  of  Colonel  Mapleson, 
director  of  Her  Majesty’s  Opera,  London,  who  offered  Marie  Roze  a 
brilliant  engagement  in  London,  where  she  appeared  the  18tli  of  May, 
1872,  as  Marguerite  in  ‘Faust.’  Her  success  was  so  great  that  Colonel 
Mapleson  offered  her  a  five  years’  engagement,  which  she  accepted,  and 
which  resulted  in  her  adopting  the  Italian  stage.  Since  that  time  Marie 
Roze  has  sung  every  season  in  London  opera,  appearing  in  all  the  great 
roles  of  dramatic  opera,  until  to-day  she  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most 
popular  artistes  upop.  the  operatic  stage.  Madame  Roze  has  recently  been 
studying  oratorio  under  Mr.  Josiah  Pittman,  and  will  appear  with 
Mr.  Sims  Reeves  in  several  of  his  farewell  oratorio  performances. 

“Madame  Roze  is  not  less  amiable  as  a  woman  than  illustrious  as  an 
artiste.  Her  manners  are  singularly  fascinating  and  totally  free  from 
egotism.  She  wins  the  affections  of  all  by  her  artless  grace,  and  has 
always  shown  herself  the  true  woman,  devoted  to  her  art  and  evincing  no 
petty  jealousies.  Hence  the  reason  why  she  is  beloved  by  her  fellow 
artistes.  Madame  Marie  Roze  is  known  in  private  life  as  Mrs.  Henry 
Mapleson,  having  married  in  1877  the  eldest  son  of  Colonel  Mapleson,  of 
Her  Majesty’s  Opera.” 


MELINGUE 

A  Reminiscence. 

’^ppp*'  T  will  have  been  $een  by  those  who  have 
:  visited  an  exhibition  of  paintings  and 

drawings  recently  opened  in  London,  that 
more  than  one  of  our  theatrical  celebrities, 
whose  names  figure  in  the  catalogue,  dis¬ 
play  in  the  specimens  contributed  by  them 
a  degree  of  talent  the  more  remarkable 
when  the  few  opportunities  allowed  them 
for  its  cultivation  are  taken  into  account. 
I  am  not  aware  that,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Protean  Sarah  Bernhardt,  any  of 
their  colleagues  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Channel  have  at  the  present  time  given 
proof  of  a  similar  versatility ;  but,  some  years  ago,  a  striking  example 
of  artistic  ability  combined  with  great  dramatic  excellence  was  manifested 
in  the  person  of  .one  of  the  most  popular  actors  of  his  day.  I  allude  to 
Etienne  Melingue. 

The  son  of  an  old  “  grognard  ”  of  Napoleon,  he  began  his  career  as 
apprentice  successively  to  a  carpenter  and  a  carver  in  wood ;  and,  in  the 
latter  capacity  became  highly  popular  with  his  comrades  by  repeating  for 
their  amusement,  aided  by  a  retentive  memory,  whole  scenes  from  dramas 
he  had  seen  at  the  Boulevard  theatres,  imitating  most  effectively  the 
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voices  and  gestures  of  the  different  performers.  On  one  occasion  he  had 
gratified  them  with  so  exact  a  copy  of  Bocage,  as  Buridan  in  “  La  Tour  de 
Hesle,”  as  to  cause  a  bystander  to  remark  that  if  he  (the  speaker)  had 
half  the  talent  of  his  fellow-apprentice,  he  would  give  up  carving  and 
turn  actor  at  once. 

“  Tiens  !  ”  said  Melingue.  “  C’est  une  idee.  I  never  thought  of 
that.” 

He  did  think  of  it,  however,  from  that  day,  and  to  some  purpose ; 
for  we  find  him  shortly  after  volunteering  his  services  for  the  benefit  of 
a  rope-dancer  at  Madame  Saqui’s  little  theatre,  and  acquitting  himself  so 
entirely  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  audience  that  his  natural  vocation  for 
the  stage  appeared  to  him  no  longer  a  matter  of  doubt,  and  he  determined 
to  master  the  rudiments  of  his  new  profession  by  actively  co-operating 
in  the  representations  organised  from  time  to  time  in  that  haven  of 
dramatic  amateurs,  the  Salle  Chantereine.  By  dint  of  incessant  solicita¬ 
tion  and  daily  visits  to  the  different  theatrical  agents  he  succeeded,  some 
months  later,  in  obtaining  an  engagement  in  a  small  provincial  town, 
according  to  the  terms  of  which  he  agreed  not  only  to  play  whatever 
parts  might  be  assigned  him,  “  from  Alexander  the  Great  to  Alexander 
the  Coppersmith,”  but  also  to  paint  the  scenery  and  design  the  costumes. 
As  ill-luck  would  have  it,  before  he  had  finished  one  set  of  scenes  the 
manager  of  the  still  unopened  theatre  became  bankrupt ;  and  Melingue, 
having  no  better  prospect  in  view,  joined  a  strolling  company  on  the 
point  of  embarking  at  Havre  for  Guadaloupe,  where  he  arrived  in  the 
summer  of  1830.  The  first  essays  of  the  motley  troop  were  tolerably 
successful ;  but  a  sudden  rising  of  the  blacks,  and  an  attempt  made  by 
them  to  take  possession  of  the  places  in  the  theatre  reserved  for  the 
whites,  compelled  the  governor  to  interfere,  and  order  the  house  to  be 
closed.  Thus,  thrown  upon  their  own  resources,  the  ladies  of  the  com¬ 
pany  were  reduced  to  give  lessons  in  dancing,  and  their  male  associates 
in  fencing ;  whereas  Melingue,  who  knew  nothing  of  either  accomplish¬ 
ment,  remembered  that  he  had  formerly  been  a  scene-painter,  and  boldly 
announced  his  readiness  to  take  likenesses,  “at  all  prices  and  in  all  sizes.” 
It  is  presumable  that  at  the  period  in  question  the  art  of  portrait-painting 
in  Guadaloupe  was  in  its  infancy,  for  no  sooner  had  the  advertisement 
appeared  than  our  hero’s  studio  was  crowded  with  applicants,  mostly 
natives,  and  doubtless  attracted  by  the  modicity  of  the  charge,  which 
varied,  according  to  the  dimensions  of  the  work,  from  ten  sous  to  two 
francs.  “A  precious  set  of  ugly  scoundrels  they  were,”  observed 
Melingue,  long  afterwards,  while  recounting  some  of  his  early  adventures, 
“and  a  pretty  caricature  I  made  of  them;  but  they  paid  down  on  the 
nail,  so  that  before  six  months  had  elapsed  I  had  put  by  a  sufficient  sum 
to  defray  the  cost  of  my  passage,  and  started  in  the  first  homebound 
vessel  that  sailed  from  the  port.” 

Shortly  after  his  arrival  in  Paris,  he  signed  an  engagement  with  the 
manager  of  the  Porte  St.  Martin,  and  from  small  beginnings  gradually 
worked  his  way  into  public  favour;  he  remained  there  until  his  marriage 
with  Mdlle.  Theodorine,  a  melo- dramatic  celebrity  of  the  Arnbigu,  when 
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lie  joined  her  at  the  latter  theatre,  and  speedily  made  his  mark  among 
the  leading  artists  of  the  Boulevard.  The  first  time  I  saw  him  was  in 
1844,  in  a  spectacular  drama  called  “ Le  Miracle  des  Boses;”  in  this 
strange  serio-comic  medley  he  played  an  uphill  part  with  great  energy, 
and  that  peculiar  meridional  vivacity  which  invariably  characterised  his 
acting.  He  had  then  a  slight  propensity  to  rant,  and  accentuated  the 
letter  K  after  the  rolling  fashion  affected  by  Beauvallet  at  the  Theatre 
Eraneais ;  hut  these  defects — qualities,  perhaps,  in  the  eyes  or  rather 
ears  of  an  Ambigu  audience — were  subsequently  so  modified  as  to  he 
almost  imperceptible.  Among  the  many  characters,  good,  had,  and 
indifferent,  allotted  to  him  about  that  time,  that  of  Cavalier  in  Frederic 
Soulie’s  “  Talismans,”  deserves  special  mention,  as  being  unquestionably 
his  most  remarkable  creation  up  to  the  evening — never  to  he  forgotten  in 
his  artistic  career — when  as  D’Artagnan,  in  the  “  Mousquetaires  ”  of 
Alexandre  Dumas,  he  not  only  embodied  to  perfection  the  conception  of 
the  author,  hut  rendered  it  still  more  attractive  by  a  picturesque  origi¬ 
nality  entirely  his  own.  As  his  comrade  Bignon  said  of  himself,  when 
complimented  on  his  performance  of  Dixmer  in  “Le  Chevalier  de  Maison 
Eouge,”  “  il  est  entre  carrement  dans  la  peau  du  bonhomme  ;  ”  from  the 
first  scene  to  the  last  he  was  no  longer  Melingue,  but  the  gay  and 
chivalrous  Gascon,  the  light-hearted  soldier  of  fortune,  the  hero  of  stir¬ 
ring  adventures  and  amorous  exploits.  So  completely,  indeed,  did  he 
identify  himself  with  the  personage,  that  in  later  years  he  never  wholly 
succeeded  in  getting  rid  of  that  air  of  careless  bravado  which  had  so 
effectively  characterised  the  gallant  mousquetaire,  and  had  insensibly 
become  part  and  parcel  of  his  very  self.  Even  in  private  life,  he  could 
not  altogether  lay  aside  the  martial  swagger  of  his  favourite  type ;  when 
you  met  him  on  the  Boulevard,  in  his  usual  every-day  dress,  a  loose 
jacket  of  black  velvet  and  a  broad-brimmed,  low-crowned  hat,  which  only 
needed  a  feather  to  transport  its  wearer  hack  to  the  troublous  times  of 
the  Eronde,  his  long  dark  hair  fluttering  in  the  wind,  and  his  tall  elastic 
figure  sauntering  jauntily  along,  you  instinctively  looked  for  the  rapier 
at  his  side,  and  were  half  inclined  to  fancy  he  would  accost  you  with  a 
courtly  “  monseigneur,”  instead  of  a  homely  and  matter-of-fact  “  Bon 
jour !” 

During  his  engagement  at  the  Ambigu,  “  La  Peste  Hoire,”  a  drama  by 
the  Yicomte  cVArlincourt,  the  well-known  author  of  “Le  Solitaire”  and 
other  forgotten  romances,  had  been  accepted  at  that  theatre,  the  prin¬ 
cipal  part  having  been  expressly  written  for  Melingue.  After  perusing 
the  manuscript,  the  latter  absolutely  refused  to  play  the  character  des¬ 
tined  for  him,  and  strongly  counselled  the  manager,  M.  Antony  Beraud, 
not  to  bring  out  the  piece,  as  he  felt  confident  that  it  would  not  draw  a  sou. 
“I  am  afraid  you  are  right,”  answered  Beraud;  “but  I  have  promised ; 
and  it  is  too  late  to  retract.  What  is  worse,  M.  d’Arlincourt  evidently 
counts  on  the  aid  of  your  talent,  and  I  can  hardly  venture  to  propose  a 
substitute.” 

“  Leave  that  to  me,”  said  his  pensionnaire. 
to  deal  with  him.” 


“  I  think  I  know  how 
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On  the  following  clay  the  Yicomte,  anxious  for  the  speedy  production 
of  his  beloved  bantling,  arrived  at  the  theatre,  and  was  gravely  told  by 
Melingue  that,  to  his  great  regret,  he  felt  compelled  to  decline  the  honour 
intended  for  him ;  his  political  opinions  forbidding  him  personally  to 
assist  in  the  propagation  of  Royalist  principles. 

“  Ah  bah  !  ”  exclaimed  D’Arlincourt.  “  Yous  etes  done  republicain  1  ” 

“  Pur  sang,”  replied  the  actor  in  a  tone  of  deep  conviction.  “  There¬ 
fore,  Monsieur  le  Yicomte,  allow  me  to  suggest  that  my  comrade 
Yerner - ” 

“  Yerner !  ”  interrupted  the  Yicomte,  “  the  Colossus  who  plays  Porthos 
in  the  ‘  Mousquetaires  ’  ?  ” 

“  The  same.” 

“  Out  of  the  question  !  No  grace,  no  dignity  !  Besides,  he  is  too 
stout.” 

“  Pardon  me,  Monsieur  le  Yicomte,”  quietly  resumed  Melingue.  “  I 
was  about  to  observe  that,  being  Legitimist  to  the  backbone,  Yerner  would 
assuredly  be  the  man  of  all  others  to  do  justice  to  the  character.” 

“  Ah  !  he  is  Legitimist.  That  alters  the  case.  You  are  right ;  it  is 
essential  that  there  should  be  a  certain  sympathy  between  the  personage 
and  its  representative.  I  thank  you  for  your  suggestion,  Monsieur 
Melingue  ;  Yerner  shall  have  the  part.” 

So  the  matter  was  settled. 

It  is  only  fair  to  add  that  our  hero’s  substitute  (who,  it  need  scarcely 
be  said,  was  no  politician,  and  had  very  vague  ideas  as  to  the  relative 
merits  of  the  drapeau  blanc  and  the  tricolor)  did  his  best  to  ensure  a 
favourable  reception  for  “La  Peste  Noire.”  Despite  his  efforts,  however, 
and  the  semi-ironical  applause  of  a  deputation  from  the  Faubourg  St. 
Germain,  assembled  to  witness  the  opening  performance,  the  drama — an 
unintelligible  concoction  of  ill-connected  scenes  and  bombastic  tirades — 
with  difficulty  obtained  a  run  of  fifteen  nights,  and  was  then  pitilessly 
consigned  to  the  tomb  of  the  Capulets. 

No  one  was  a  greater  or  more  appreciative  admirer  of  Melingue  than 
Alexandre  Dumas  the  elder;  and  in  1847,  Avhen  the  Theatre  Historique 
commenced  under  his  direction  its  brilliant  but  short-lived  career,  his 
first  care  was  to  secure  the  services  of  so  precious  a  recruit.  Meanwhile, 
the  actor’s  wife  had  been  waging  an  unprofitable  battle  at  the  Comedie 
Fran§aise,  where  she  had  been  engaged  by  the  managing  committee  on 
the  strength  of  her  Boulevard  reputation.  Both  parties  soon  discovered 
their  mistake ;  as  in  the  case  of  her  predecessor,  Madame  Dorval,  her 
talent,  strictly  melodramatic,  had  nothing  in  common  with  the  classic 
sobriety  of  the  “  maison  de  Moliere  ;  ”  and,  after  a  few  years’  ineffectual 
struggle  against  the  overpowering  influence  of  tradition,  she  voluntarily 
resigned  the  post  of  socictaire  which  had  been  conferred  upon  her,  and 
ultimately  retired  from  the  stage.  Her  husband  was  more  fortunate ; 
the  class  of  pieces  forming  the  repertoire  of  the  newly-established  theatre 
exactly  suited  his  peculiar  style  of  acting  :  Henri  Quatre,  in  “  La  Reine 
Margot,”  Lorin,  in  “  Le  Chevalier  de  Maison  Rouge,”  Urbain  Grandier, 
Monte  Cristo,  Canolles,  in  “  La  Guerre  des  Femmes,”  and,  above  all, 
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a  fresh  version  of  his  ever-popular  D’Artagnan,  in  “  La  Jennesse  des 
Mousquetaires,”  successively  displayed  his  versatile  qualities  to  their  full 
extent,  and  mainly  contributed,  by  their  continued  attraction,  to  render 
Dumas’s  venture  one  of  the  most  promising  theatrical  enterprises  in  the 
capital. 

In  1849  I  gladly  profited  by  an  invitation  to  visit  Melingue  in  the 
Rue  Leverd  at  Belleville.  The  house  inhabited  by  him — his  own  property 
— was  small,  but  tastefully  furnished,  and  surrounded  by  a  tolerably 
extensive  garden.  The  principal  ornament  of  the  drawing-room  was  a 
portrait  of  his  father  in  the  uniform  of  a  grenadier,  by  Raffet ;  and  in 
his  studio,  besides  several  unfinished  busts  and  statuettes  of  his  handi¬ 
work,  hung  a  great  variety  of  sketches  and  drawings,  chiefly  in  water¬ 
colour,  bearing  the  signatures  of  the  leading  artists  of  the  day.  Two 
bronze  busts,  one  of  Moliere,  the  other  of  Corneille,  by  himself,  naturally 
attracted  my  attention,  seeing  which,  he  remarked  with  a  smile  :  “  Vous 
voyez,  lorsque  je  ne  pourrai  plus  jouer,  il  y  aura  encore  pour  moi  du  pain 
sur  la  planche.”  Even  at  that  time,  indeed,  his  works  commanded  a 
ready  sale ;  and  two  statuettes,  one  of  Duprez,  in  “  Guillaume  Tell,”  the 
other  of  Bouffe,  in  “Le  Gamin  de  Paris,”  rivalled  those  of  Dantan  in 
popularity.  I  have  seldom  passed  a  pleasanter  hour  than  in  admiring 
the  art  treasures  of  his  pretty  home,  and  in  listening  to  the  graphically- 
told  reminiscences  of  his  early  life ;  nor  have  I  often  met  with  a  welcome 
more  unaffectedly  cordial,  or  wished  for  a  more  agreeable  companion  than 
the  owner  of  the  little  “  rus  in  urbe  ”  of  the  Rue  Leverd. 

After  the  closing  of  the  Theatre  Historique,  Melingue  returned  to  the 
Porte  St.  Martin,  in  1851,  and  drew  large  houses  by  his  excellent  per¬ 
sonation  of  Buridan,  in  “  La  Tour  de  Hesle.”  He  appeared  to  me  more 
suited  to  the  part  than  Frederick  Lemaitre,  but  lacked  the  sombre  dignity 
of  Bocage — the  original  and  by  far  the  best  representative  of  the 
character.  In  the  ensuing  year  he,  for  the  first  time,  exhibited  in  public 
his  talent  as  a  sculptor.  In  “  Benvenuto  Cellini,”  he  moulded  in  a  few 
minutes  a  figure  of  Hebe,  which  Hapoleon  III.,  who  was  present  on  the 
occasion,  requested  might  be  reserved  for  him,  and  gave  it  a  place  of 
honour  in  his  cabinet  at  the  Tuileries.  This  tour  de  force  was  followed 
by  a  masterly  sketch  of  a  rocky  landscape  in  “  Salvator  Rosa,”  dashed  off 
on  canvas  with  similar  rapidity,  and  renewed  on  each  successive  per¬ 
formance  of  the  drama. 

*  *  *  *  * 

My  personal  recollections  of  Melingue  end  here.  He  continued  for 
some  years  to  delight  the  public  as  an  actor,  but  refrained  from  any 
further  display  of  what  he — perhaps  not  without  reason — termed  “  artistic 
charlatanism.”  Little  by  little  his  appearances  on  the  boards  became 
rarer,  and  long  before  his  death,  which  took  place  in  March,  1875,  he 
had  virtually  retired  from  the  stage,  leaving  behind  him  the  reputation — 
to  use  the  words  of  his  old  comrade  Chilly — “  d’un  acteur  comme  il  y  en 
avait  peu,  et  d’un  ami  comme  il  n’y  en  avait  pas.” — Charles  Hervey. 
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Jtom  for  irritation. 

MAD  MAEIE. 

A  Tale  op  the  Trench  Conscription. 

Can  I  tell  you  the  name  of  the  woman  who  passed  1  We  call  her  mad 
Marie. 

Alas,  poor  soul  !  it’s  little  to  her  that  living  can  bring,  you  see  ! 

She’s  not  so  old  as  she  looks,  oh  no  !  she’s  younger  than  me,  two  years, 
Though  you  wouldn’t  think  it ;  but  that’s  because  she  has  furrowed  her 
face  with  tears. 

We  let  her  roam  ;  she’s  quiet  enough.  She’ll  stand  by  the  stream  for  hours, 
Or  wander  away  in  the  woods  alone  to  gather  the  sweet  wild  flowers ; 

But  if  a  soldier  should  chance  to  pass,  you’d  see  how  she’d  turn  and  fly : 
Tor  there’s  her  story,  and  if  you’ll  wait,  I’ll  tell  you  the  reason  why. 

There  wasn’t  a  prettier  girl,  ’tis  true,  ere  trouble  had  made  her  mad, 
When  she  and  I  were  lasses,  you  know,  and  each  of  us  loved  a  lad  ; 

Tor  Lawrence  had  spoken  his  heart  to  her,  and  Martin  had  got  my  yea, 
And  we’d  talked  it  over  between  us  four,  and  settled  one  wedding-day. 

But  where’s  the  use  in  such  times  as  these  when  no  man’s  life  is  his  own, 
When  women  and  children  are  left  to  weep,  and  struggle,  and  work  alone  1 
And  all  along  of  the  State  and  wars — a  curse  on  such  wars,  say  I, 

Tor  they  only  take  the  likeliest  lads,  and  the  residue  leave  to  die. 

Well,  Lawrence  and  Martin  were  drawn  with  the  rest  on  the  eve  of  our 
wedding-day, 

And  Marie  and  I  sat  waiting  at  home  for  the  terrible  “  go  ”  or  “  stay.” 
She  kept  so  silent  and  looked  so  sad — I  spoke  as  I  did  not  feel, 

And  chattered  away  in  a  careless  tone  as  if  I’d  a  heart  of  steel. 

“  Cheer  up,”  say  I,  “  not  every  man  as  goes  to  the  wars  is  slain, 

And  if  they  be,  there’s  none  so  good  but  what  there’s  as  good  again; 

And  you  wouldn’t  wait  for  a  soldier-lad  as  had  followed  the  drum,  dear,  eh'?” 
But  Marie  looks  up  :  “  Oh  Janet !  ”  she  says,  “I  would  to  my  dying  day !  ” 

“Ah  well,”  say  I,  with  a  careless  laugh,  “it’s  just  as  folks  think,  you  know;” 
But  I  cried  for  her  all  the  same,  I  did,  when  Lawrence  was  drawn  to  go, 
And  the  luck  was  mine  who’d  a  lighter  heart— for  Martin  was  free  to  stay ; 
But  that’s  the  way  of  the  world— things  lie  in  a  topsy-turvy  way. 

So  Lawrence  came  up  to  bid  her  good-bye,  “And  keep  a  good  heart,”  says  he, 
‘Tor  it  won’t  be  long  till  you  see  me,  dear,  if  the  enemy  let  me  be ; 
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And  you’ll  keep  the  promise  you  made  me  once,  at  least  till  you  know 
my  fate  1  ” 

Her  answer  came  from  her  big  blue  eyes :  “  Yes,  Lawrence,”  says  she, 

“  I’ll  wait.” 

So  he  went,  and  his  love  was  left  alone,  and  Martin  and  I  were  wed, 

And  we  heard  no  more  of  the  soldier-lad — was  he  living,  or  dying,  or  dead  ? 
Lor  news  comes  slow  to  these  parts,  you  see,  and  most  of  it  then  is  lies, 
And  I  never  believe  a  word  I  hear,  nor  half  that  I  see  with  my  eyes. 

You  see  that  cottage  down  yonder,  sir,  with  the  thatch-roof  rather  low, 
With  a  stack  behind  and  a  field  of  oats,  and  the  walnut-trees  in  a  row  ? 
Well,  that  was  the  home  where  Marie  lived,  just  she  and  her  aunt  together, 
And  early  and  late  she  was  hard  at  work,  whatever  might  be  the  weather. 

But  it  went  to  my  heart  to  see  her  at  work  as  if  she  had  been  a  slave, 

Lor  she  wasn’t  so  poor,  and  alone  in  the  world  she  hadn’t  much  call  to  save  ; 
So  I  said  to  her  once,  “Marie,”  I  said,  “for  a  woman  who  lives  alone, 

Is  it  worth  the  while  to  worry  and  work  till  you’re  nothing  but  skin  and  bone?” 

“Nay,  Janet,”  she  sighed  (I  can  see  her  now  as  she  leaned  on  the  top  of 
the  gate), 

“  Do  you  think  I  would  work  for  myself  alone,  up  early  and  take  rest  late  1 
But  I’ve  set  my  heart  on  a  single  task — to  save  up  the  needful  sum 
To  buy  him  out  of  the  ranks  for  good,  my  love  who  has  followed  the  drum. 

“Please  God,”  says  she,  “I  will  do  it  too,  though  I  toil  for  it  day  and  night.” 
And  she  kept  her  word,  for  she  always  did,  and  the  money  was  sent  all  right, 
But  she  never  let  out  that  it  came  from  her ;  I  mind  how  she  answered  : 
“  Nay  ! 

He’ll  know  that  it  comes  from  his  own  true  love;  there’s  never  the  need  to 
say.” 

Well,  things  went  on  the  same  as  before,  and  we  heard  no  more  of  the  lad, 
And  the  lass,  now  all  her  labour  was  done,  grew  sickly,  and  silent,  and  sad  ; 
She  made  so  sure  he  would  come  to  her  soon,  since  her  money  had  set  him  free, 
And  we  hadn’t  the  heart  in  the  face  of  her  trust  to  say  to  her  :  “  Let  him  be.” 

But  he  came  at  last.  (He’d  better  have  died).  Oh,  well  I  recall  the  day, 
Lor  the  banks  were  blue  with  the  violet  buds,  and  the  hedges  were  white 
with  may, 

And  the  sun  shone  out  of  a  cloudless  sky  that  dazzled  your  eyes  to  gaze, 
And  all  the  fields  down  there  in  the  south  were  hid  in  a  golden  haze. 

The  news  ran  over  the  village  like  fire,  how  Lawrence  was  coming  again, 
And  all  of  us  hailed  the  words  with  joy,  for  we  liked  the  lad  in  the  main  ; 
And  he’d  been  away  to  the  wars,  you  see,  and  we  thought  him  a  hero  bold, 
A  nd  there  was  Marie — a  favourite  sure  with  all  of  us,  young  and  old. 
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So  the  mower  lie  left  liis  scythe  in  the  grass,  and  the  miller  came  down 
from  the  mill, 

And  the  sheep  were  left  alone  to  graze  unwatched  on  the  silent  hill ; 

And  all  the  village  turned  out  to  wait  down  there  on  the  village-green, 

And  she  was  placed  in  the  midst  of  us  all,  as  if  she  had  heen  our  queen. 

And  we  hoisted  a  flag  at  the  end  of  the  bridge,  and  so  soon  as  we  knew 
he’d  come, 

The  boys  would  play  him  into  the  town  to  the  music  of  fife  and  drum ; 

‘‘Marie,”  said  I,  as  I  wished  her  joy,  “the  wedding  shall  now  be  soon, 

Tor,  if  all  goes  well,  a  bride  you’ll  be  next  week,  by  the  first  of  June.” 

Then  we  raised  a  shout  when  he  came  in  sight, — but  it  sank  to  a  hush 
and  died 

When  we  saw  him  laughing  and  jesting  free  with  a  woman  who  walked 
at  his  side, 

A  woman  with  silver  pins  in  her  hair  and  the  bold  black  eyes  of  the  South  ; 

And  a  whispered  doubt  what  her  presence  might  mean  was  murmured 
from  mouth  to  mouth. 

But  we  knew  too  well  in  a  moment  more,  for  Lawrence  stepped  into  the 
crowd, 

And  doffing  his  cap  with  a  jaunty  air,  he  said  :  “  I  am  pleased  and  proud 

At  the  kindly  welcome  ye’ve  given  me,  friends ;  and  I  hope  that  ye’ll 
greet  my  wife.” 

This  Marie  heard  !  He’d  better  by  far  have  stabbed  her  dead  with  a  knife. 

Oh  sir  !  I  hope  that  so  long  as  I  live,  I  never  may  see  again 

So  sure  a  sign  of  a  broken  heart,  such  a  terrible  look  of  pain. 

They  say  I  am  hard,  and  I  know  that  it  takes  a  deal  to  make  me  give  way,. 

But  I  think  ’twould  have  melted  a  heart  of  stone  to  have  looked  on  that 
sight  that  day. 

She  did  not  faint,  and  she  did  not  scream,  she  seemed  at  first  in  a  daze, 

As  if  she  had  failed  to  grasp  the  truth,  and  she  stared  with  a  vacant  gaze ; 

She  looked  to  the  right  and  she  looked  to  the  left  (I  would  sooner  have 
seen  her  dead), 

Then  she  rent  the  air  with  a  piercing  shriek,  and  suddenly  turned  and  fled. 

Tor  months  she  lay  ill,  and  by  day  and  night  her  one  low  murmur  would  be : 

“Oh  Lawrence,  my  love,  I  am  working  hard  for  the  money  to  set  you  free !” 

I  have  seen  sad  things  in  my  time,  I  have,  but  none  so  bitterly  sad  ! 

So  that’s  her  story,  and  now  you  know  why  pretty  Marie  is  mad. 

Harriet  L.  Childe-Temberton. 
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LAHC  PABTOUT,”  gurgles  the  impresario  inside^ 
grown  fat  on  four  tenors  and  half-a-dozen  sopranos. 
He  is  soothing  his  soul,  the  soul  which  tenors  delight 
not  nor  sopranos  neither,  except  in  the  way  of 
business,  with  dominoes.  Dominoes  must  he  a 
stimulating  game,  for  I  stare  before  me  and  I  think 
“Blanc  partout,”  with  the  benevolent  conceit  of  a  man 
who  has  pointed  a  moral  gratuitously.  It  is  not  exactly  blanc 
opposite,  nor  blank  either,  if  you  come  to  that;  but  morally  it  is 
the  same  thing.  The  paper  rainbows  round  the  kiosque  are  void 
as  to  meaning  if  they  be  variegated  as  to  colour.  Belache  is  obtrusive 
and  monotonous.  Cheerful  Paris  is  always  obtrusive  with  its  dismal 
statements,  and  never  looks  so  much  at  home  as  in  a  complet  of 
sackcloth  under  an  avalanche  of  orders.  I  know  that  it  bursts  into 

a  perspiration  of  relaches  with  demoniac  delight.  And  relache  is  a 
dismal  polysyllable.  Look  at  it  facing  me,  black  on  blue,  pink, 
green,  and  orange  grounds,  which  have  altogether  ceased  to  be  pleasure 
grounds.  I  should  only  care  about  the  Opera  for  the  cool  staircase, 
but  it  is  irritating  to  see  relache  there ;  the  Odeon  is  a  ghastly  idea, 
but  still  its  annual  cloture  has  a  horrid  inhospitable  look ;  so  it  has 
at  the  Gaiete,  though  I  don’t  pant  to  see  “Michael  Strogoff”  again; 
and  the  Kenaissance  and  the  Yarietes,  the  Bouffes,  and  the  brand- 
new  Comedie  Parisienne,  which  might  be  possible,  seeing  the  enter¬ 
tainment  was  light  and  airy  and  of  a  kind  that  mixes  well  with 
bochs  and  sorbets.  And,  merciful  providence  !  the  Frangais  is  still  of 
the  monde  oil  l’on  s’ennuie,  and  the  Ambigu  has  brought  out  “  Bobert 
Macaire  ”  with  a  rush,  like  a  rash.  Conceive  a  man  saying,  “  Ces 
malles  doivent  etre  a  nous,”  after  Frederick,  in  the  dog-days  ! 


Mdlle.  Bousseil,  a  young  lady  with  a  ten-Bernhardt-self-advertise- 
ment-power  of  her  own,  has  actually  ventured  on  a  benefit  at  the 
Porte  St.  Martin,  of  all  torrid  focuses  !  The  miserable  Maurel,  the 
reluctant  Montaland,  and  other  distinguished  victims  to  camaraderie, 
were  compelled  to  exhibit  themselves  to  a  house  of  about  forty  pro¬ 
vincials  with  wet  pocket-handkerchiefs. 


It  was  difficult  to  get  the  players  together.  How  could  even 
Mdlle.  Bousseil’s  robust  belief  in  her  witchery  expect  to  collect  an 
audience  1  Even  the  damp  provincials  who  are  surreptitiously  pocketing 
the  sugar  yonder,  as  though  these  were  yet  days  when  denrees  coloniales 
were  as  precious  as  gold-dust,  instead  of  being  only  dusted  and  sold 
for  gold — even  they  are  wise  in  their  new  generation,  and  avoid  the 
flies  if  they  cling  to  the  sugar.  Ask  M.  Paul  Cloves;  he  will  be 
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the  first  to  tell  you  that  the  dog-days’  patron  from  Carcassonne  is 
a  myth,  a  mastodon.  And,  as  for  the  comedians,  when  they  are 
not  wealthy  enough  to  have  villas  at  Deauville,  which  seldom  happens, 
they  have  always  engagements  there  or  thereabouts — things  that  good 
comedians  should  like  even  better  than  villas.  The  players  with  the 
villas  do  not  go  far,  as  a  rule ;  and  even  Deauville  was  a  figurative 
exaggeration.  You  find  them  chiefly  in  the  western  suburbs,  embowered 
at  Chaton,  amphibious  at  Asnieres,  sylvan  at  Marlotte,  serene  with 
the  sweet  insouciance  of  their  craft  and  clime  everywhere. 


Perhaps  Asnieres  is  the  most  populous  and  popular  theatrical 
colony.  There  Theresa  and  Monsieur  Theresa  keep  open  house, 
almost  next  door  to  the  Montigny’s  cottage,  whence  some  months 
ago  the  master,  a  good  provincial  premier  role,  called  to  them  in 
a  state  of  maniacal  frenzy,  and  where  Credos,  insane  too  again 
unfortunately,  used  to  bewitch  the  piano  and  bewilder  the  guests. 
Maisons-Laffitte  is  rather  more  devoted  to  dramatic  authorship,  the 
shade  of  that  past-master  of  the  craft,  Alexandre  Dumas,  yet  haunting 
its  glades.  Meudon  is  rather  more  critical,  and  a  bit  Bohemian  in 
spite  of  that :  Banville  and  Coppee  are  among  its  steadfast  patrons. 
Barbison,  the  universe  knows,  is  only  Bohemian  at  this  present,  and, 
sooth  to  say,  shoddy  Bohemian — than  which  no  more  damnatory 
description  exists. 


But  these  are  the  players’  real  playgrounds.  Outside  their  limits 
they  have  a  very  busy  season  of  it  in  many  a  region  where  the 
normal  world  is  playing.  Por  the  Trench  sojourner  on  sea-coast,  by 
spring-side,  or  in  sylvan  shadow  is  a  creature  of  tastes  very  dissimilar 
to  his  simple  Saxon  compeer.  The  melancholy  ocean,  untutored 
nature,  is  not  enough  for  him.  The  delights  of  shrimps  and  donkeys 
appeal  to  him  only  intermittently. 

L’ Anglais  porte  partout  la  patrie  avec  lui, 

he  says  in  as  bald  a  line  as  ever  Despreaux  dreamed ;  but,  in  truth 
for  persistently  carrying  and  airing  a  kind  of  pocket  patrie,  commend 
me  to  that  same  Parisian.  He  must  have  his  absinthe  by  the 
melancholy  ocean,  and  his  two  or  three  light  acts  after  the  post-prandial 
coffee,  though  the  Bighi  frown  upon  him,  though  the  Mediterranean 
smile.  I  have  known  a  little  Norman  fisher  village,  boasting  some 
three  hundred  permanent  inhabitants,  and  perhaps  as  many  summer 
visitors,  put  itself  into  white  cravats  in  the  evening  and  go  solemnly 
to  the  casino  in  the  hotel  to  hear  Arnaud  sing,  “  Tiens,  e’est  toi, 
Mathieu,  comment  ga  va,  mon  vieux,”  a  lyric,  the  elevated  originality 
of  which  is  very  fairly  described  by  the  title.  Nor  in  more  fashionable 
haunts  are  the  entertainments  much  more  enthralling.  They  are 
generally  programmes  that  rely  on  the  special  fascinations  of  soi-distant 
impromptus,  which  do  not  in  any  way  recall  that  of  Versailles. 
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They  are  “  En  canot :  Revue  de  la  Saison  de  Trifouielly-des-Bains,” 
a  composition  in  which  the  satirist  of  the  local  newspaper  says 
venomous  things  about  the  Maire’s  aunt;  or  “V’la  la  Mar^e,  ou 
Les  Folies  de  Landernau-sur-Mer,”  which  is  scathingly  severe  on  the 
table-d’hote  of  the  Hotel  Victoria,  and  positively  Paul-Louis-Courier- 
esque  on  the  subject  of  the  negligence  with  which  the  pier  is  swept. 
Sometimes  a  noble  amateur  throws  off  a  vaudeville  between  two 
baths.  If  the  local  Juvenal  and  devoted  visitor  are  alike  larking,  the 
seaside  impresarii  will  fall  back  on  Octave  Feuillet,  Scribe,  and 
De  Musset.  If  “  La  Chaine  ”  is  not  on  the  roughly  printed  bill, 
you  may  be  sure  that  “  Le  Cheveu  Blanc  ”  is  there ;  or,  should  this 
fail,  “  II  Faut  qu’une  Porte  soit  Ouverte  ou  Fermee  ”  is  an  inevitable 
alternative. 


To  play  these  amiable  trifles  the  holiday  caterers  collect  what 
companies  they  can — recruits  from  Montmartre  Theatres  Royal  or 
Republican  minor  stars  from  the  Galerie  St.  Hubert.  When  a  real 
star,  a  boulevard  luminary,  can  be  caught,  there  is  frolic  and  feasting 
at  Landernau-sur-Mer.  Indeed,  the  stars  complain  that  they  are 
regularly  hunted  from  one  holiday  haunt  to  another,  and  know  not 
where  to  lay  their  head  secure  from  the  invasion  and  persuasion  of 
the  managerial  tout.  Sometimes,  of  course,  the  player’s  holiday  is 
worth  to  him  or  her  twice  as  much  as  the  working  season.  Mdme.  Theo 
a  few  days  ago  received  a  fabulous  fee  for  playing  a  new  provincial 
piece,  “  Le  Premier  Hasard,”  at  PlombPres,  and  at  Canterets  the 
players  are  combining  the  gaiety  of  the  grasshopper  with  the  industry 
of  the  ant.  It  is  not  the  first  time  the  class  against  which  La  Fontaine’s 
fable  was  written  has  reversed  and  disproved  its  moral. 


Why,  this  has  been  a  month  of  hard  labour  to  the  grasshoppers  all 
over  France,  or  to  the  rank  and  fde  of  the  grasshoppers,  at  any  rate.  The 
local  patronal  fetes  throng  thickly  at  this  season  ;  and,  crowning  them  all, 
there  is  that  national  festival  of  the  fourteenth.  So,  on  every  highway 
giving  access  to  the  city,  the  showmen’s  caravans  have  been  plentiful  and 
conspicuous  this  month.  Hot  rude  and  literally  “  one-’oss  concerns,”  but 
mansions  on  wheels,  dragged  by  three  and  four  horses,  and  attended  by 
tumbrils  containing  the  furniture  of  an  army  corps.  The  leading  van 
will  have  “Administration  ”  neatly  painted  on  it ;  the  next  will  announce 
that  it  is  devoted  to  “  Accessories ;  ”  a  third  will  publish  the  august 
description  :  “  Troupe,  Humero  1;”  and  on  all  will  probably  be  “Theatre 
Legois,”  or  “  Theatre  Cordier.”  These  two  industrials  seem  to  do  all  the 
“  strolling  ”  performed  in  France  between  them,  or,  at  any  rate,  all  the 
strolling  of  the  more  exalted  order — strolling  that  might  almost  be 
called  strutting.  They  print  their  own  playbills,  and  in  the  remote 
recesses  of  their  palatial  waggons,  I  doubt  not  they  keep  a  poet  to  compose 
their  programmes.  They  are  inordinately  long  strips,  flowing  in  style 
and  emphatic  in  statement,  and  they  are  crafty  in  the  sense  that  they 
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evade  the  law  of  copyright  in  titles  with  a  pen  as  deftly  audacious  as 
that  of  a  Fauntleroy  or  Roupell.  At  the  Boulevard  Richard  Lenoir — a 
good  romantic  name  for  a  paltry  prosaic  place — Avithin  sight  of  the  gilded 
Liberty  and  the  Bastille,  Monsieur,  or,  it  may  he,  Messieurs  Legois  have 
been  playing  “  Michael  Stropgoff  ”  for  a  fortnight  to  enthusiastic  houses, 
or  shanties.  The  intercalated  “  p  ”  saves  the  play  from  the  righteously- 
grasping  hand  of  the  Societe  des  Auteurs  Dramatiques,  and  from  the 
equally  good  and  greedy  Assistance  Publique.  The  play  is  Jules  Yerne’s 
to  all  intents  and  purposes,  but  burlesquing  it  is  branding  it  one’s  OAvn, 
as  it  is  elsewhere,  and  M.  Legois’  purveyors  have  only  to  deface  the 
sterling  coin  (though  of  no  formidable  value)  to  establish  a  right  to  it. 
They  call  the  “  Lille  de  Madame  Angot,”  the  “  Fille  de  Madame  Banjo;” 
“La  Mascotte,”  “La  Pacotte;”  “The  Little  Mariee,”  “The  Little 
Mari;”  and  the  trick  is  done,  and,  if  not  honour,  damages  at  least 
are  safe. 


This  littleness  of  titles,  by-the-bye,  is  becoming  a  positive  plague,  or, 
at  any  rate,  an  eyesore.  jSTo  managerial  secretary  seems  to  be  able  to 
draw  up  an  afficlie  Avithout  a  diminutive  in  it  in  the  title  line.  The 
“  Little  Duke,”  the  “  Little  Bride,”  and  the  rest  of  the  literal  littlenesses 
are  rather  past  their  first  freshness,  though  there  is  yet  an  inexplicable 
popular  charm  in  the  Avord  “  petit,”  feminine  or  masculine.  But  the 
“  Mascotte,”  the  “  Rossotte,”  the  “  Palotte,”  have  been  raining  upon  us 
in  recent  months,  and  the  “  Poulotte  ”  and  “  Boulotte  ”  are  confidently 
promised.  Afterwards  the  “  Calottes  ”  ought  to  come. 


This  brings  one  to  the  frightful,  the  festal  fourteenth.  For  if  these 
fashionable  titles  have  very  little  to  do  with  the  august  celebration,  the 
Legois  and  Cordier,  aaJio  suggested  the  parenthesis,  have  a  good  deal — 
they,  and  hardly  anybody  else  in  the  comedian  Avorld.  Theatrical  the 
fete  may  be,  but  theatres  have  Arery  little  to  do  with  it,  and  perhaps  this 
essentially  dramatically-minded  and  dramatically-interested  people  never 
yet  enjoyed  a  national  holiday  so  bereft  of  dramatic  amusements.  Here 
and  there,  on  the  Montmartre  heights,  where  they  played  “La  Fille  du 
Tambour  Major  ”  Avith  capital  energy  and  spirit,  as  on  the  Invalides 
Plain,  Avhere  “  Rhotomago  ”  Avas  performed  three  times  in  the  day  and 
three  times  in  the  evening,  until  even  clumsy  Biitoiis  felt  disposed  to 
make  puns  about  Boti-mago ;  here  and  there  the  theatres  Avere  pretty 
merry  amid  the  roundabouts,  and  like  every  other  recreative  industry  in 
this  happy  time  and  happy  city,  made  money  briskly  and  continuously. 
But  Saint  Napoleon  that  I  can  remember  eclipsed  the  Saint  Republic 
altogether  from  the  point  of  view  of  playgoing.  At  the  gratuitous  per¬ 
formances  at  Opera  and  Frangais  there  Avere,  of  course,  the  usual 
phenomenally  patient  tails-tails,  provided  Avith  sausages,  flasks  of  Avine, 
and  flimsy  novels,  at  eleven  in  the  morning  to  await  as  comfortably  as 
might  be  the  fight  for  free  places  at  half-past  tAvo.  Nay,  at  nine  o’clock 
I  saw  the  caudal  groups  stretching  from  the  Opera  far  into  the  Boule- 
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yard  Hausmann,  and  really,  even  at  that  hour,  it  was  a  tail  with  a  good 
deal  of  wag  in  it.  The  Minister  of  the  Interior  is  supposed  to  select  the 
programme  on  these  occasions,  hut  what  reasons  dictate  his  selection,  the 
dustiest  potterers  over  the  dustiest  portfolios  of  hi.  Courtain’s  Ministry 
only  know.  Et  encore  !  “  Robert  le  Diable  ”  they  selected  for  the  Opera, 
“  Le  Monde  oil  l’on  s’Ennuie  ”  for  the  Framjais,  “  Michel  Strogoff”  for 
the  Chatelet,  and  the  independent  managers  followed  suit  after  an 
equally  original  and  inventive  fashion.  It  should,  of  course,  have  been 
‘‘  Faust  ”  at  the  Opera,  “  Hugo  ”  at  the  Fran^ais,  “  Moliere  ”  at  the  Od<5on, 
and  the  like.  The  Chatelet  orchestra  was  popular,  pervading  the  market- 
quarter  in  full  blast  and  twang,  habited  as  musicians  of  the  First 
Republic’s  heroic  regiment ;  here  and  there  a  concert  succeeded.  The 
children’s  equestrian  entertainment  at  the  Cirque  d’Ete  was  prodigiously 
patronised,  and  at  Montmartre  a  small  dramatic  performance  or  two  was 
fairly  attended :  but  this  was  all.  The  people  were  too  active  in  their 
rejoicing  to  consent  to  sit  down  anywhere  for  long  as  simple  spectators. 


Indeed  the  only  places  where  you  can  comfortably  sit  down  as 
spectators  and  auditors  are  those  wicked  Champs  Elysees  bowers,  where 
the  wine  is  perhaps  nasty,  and  certainly  dear,  but  where  the  light, 
the  air,  the  freedom  and  variety  are  effective  compensations.  The 
Ambassadeurs  is,  of  course,  the  first  of  the  happily  unholy  haunts,  and 
there  loyal  tourists  ought  to  go  were  it  only  because  that  representative 
tourist,  H.R.H.,  likes  to  take  his  coffee  there,  and  sometimes  throws  a 
louis  for  the  copy  of  the  “Bouquet  de  Lilas”  or  “Le  Bateau-Monde,” 
extreme  poles  of  the  sentimental  and  funny  popular  song.  Busilievre, 
the  old  Concert  Musard,  still  wends  its  slow  way  along,  and  finds 
fashionable  crowds  to  perform  its  treadmill  promenades.  But  I  am  afraid 
the  majority  of  Parisians  get  wickeder  every  day,  and  to  listen  to  Liberty’s 
vocal  innuendoes,  to  meet  every  feminine  notability  they  ought  not  to 
meet  around  the  Musard  orchestra  is  not  nearly  enough  for  their  vicious 
appetites ;  they  must  go  to  the  cirque  and  hippodrome,  hang  over  the 
railing  at  the  “  artist’s  ”  entrance,  and  consume  a  palpable  atmosphere  of 
women,  clowns,  and  horses,  to  which  the  latter  contribute  by  far  its 
most  wholesome  ingredient.  With  very  serious  and  reasonable  sorrow 
the  critics  are  pointing  out  this  abandonment  of  the  coulisses  for  the 
stables,  the  boards  for  the  sawdust. 

Evelyn  Jerrold. 


OSLERS’  Table  Glass,  Chandeliers,  Lustres,  Wall  Lights,  Mirror 
Bi’ackets,  Duplex  Lamps,  Glass  and  China  Yases,  Ornaments,  Table 
Decorations,  Flower  Stands,  Dinner  Services,  Dessert  Services,  Tea 
Services,  Breakfast  Services  in  Minton’s  and  Worcester  Porcelain  and 
Stone  China.  Sole  Agents  for  the  Venice  and  Murano  Glass  Company, 
London  Show  Rooms,  45,  Oxford  Street,  W. 
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Our  Jflitsital-,f3o.Y. 


-LT  with  the  part  of  the  Prince  of  Denmark  omitted 
“  by  particular  desire  ”  is  not  a  more  manifest  absurdity 
than  a  musical-box  utterly  destitute  of  music.  It  is,  I 
am  aware,  from  a  Polyliymnian  point  of  view,  a  season¬ 
able  axiom,  “not  to  halloo  till  you  are  out  of  the 
Goodwood  ;  ”  but,  once  that  closing  scene  of  the  annual 
fashionable  farce  shall  have  been  duly  concluded,  the 
London  musical  critic,  yearning  for  his  prey,  may  cry 
aloud  for  operas,  quartets,  and  sonatas  within  the  precincts  of  this  over¬ 
grown  metropolis,  as  hopeless  of  a  favourable  answer  to  his  imprecations 
as  might  be  a  Bayswater  sportsman  who,  sallying  forth  with  dog  and  gun 
into  Kensington  Gardens  early  on  the  morning  of  the  12th,  should 
interrogate  a  bland  park-keeper  as  to  his  chances  of  grouse  on  the  Long 
Walk.  There  is  no  music  during  the  month  of  August  in  the  British 
capital  save  that  painfully  elicited  from  the  sad  barrel-organ  by  the 
'truly  Tuscan  maid,  Biddy  Llanigan,  or  by  the  Pride  of  the  Campagna, 

.  Judy  O’Grady — and  haply  the  blatant  blasts  of  Herr  Schwitzer,  alias 
Jemmy  the  Slinker,  as  he  expels  the  disheartening  “  Du  bist  so  nah  und 
■  dock,  so  fern  ”  from  the  recesses  of  a  wheezy  cornet,  tentatively,  whenever 
an  interval  presents  itself  to  be  by  him  tackled,  but  with  oppressive 
breadth  of  tone  and  singleness  of  purpose,  as  far  as  the  long  unbiassed 
holding-notes  are  concerned.  This  artist  is  also  apt  to  make  night 
hideous  at  public-house  corners  with  “  Kathleen  Mavourneen,”  a  lingering 
melody  peculiarly  suited  to  his  executive  capacities  and  to  the  resources 
of  his  baneful  instrument.  His  strong  suit  is  pathos ;  and  the  eccentric 
squawks  attending  his  production  of  tone  are  probably  attributable  to  the 
surges  of  emotion  that  agitate  a  too  sympathetic  soul  during  his  windy 
exponence  of  an  Exile’s  anguish  or  a  Lover’s  rapture.  Should  Schwitzer 
have  devoted  his  talents  to  the  clarionet,  these  phenomena  of  simultaneous 
psychical  and  physical  action  are  as  a  rule  more  conspicuously  noticeable 
in  him  than  when  they  find  expression  through  the  medium  of  the 
cornet.  More  broken-hearted  croaks,  symbolising  in  sound  the  throes  of 
banishment  or  the  pangs  of  unrequited  love,  may  be  extorted  by  sorrowful 
impulse  from  the  former  than  from  the  latter  instrument. 

Of  utter  and  permanent  dismalness,  the  flatulent  flute  is  an  unrivalled 
vehicle.  It  is  not  competent  to  the  most  mirthfully  disposed  flautist  to 
breathe  cheerful  strains  through  this  lugubrious  tube.  The  “  Black 
Joke,”  or  “Drops  of  Brandy”  bleat  plaintively  on  the  ear  when  emitted 
from  the  further  end  of  a  flute.  This  is  the  soul-subduing  implement 
utilised  by  Orpheus  as  an  infallible  sedative  during  his  experimental 
tour  in  the  Infernal  Regions.  By  its  soporific  agency  the  three  heads 
of  Cerberus  were  made  to  nod  simultaneously ;  and  Pluto  gladly  resigned 
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his  rights  oyer  Eurydice  in  order  to  rid  himself  of  the  insufferably  tooting 
soloist.  Even  when  expertly  blown,  the  flute  positively  teems  with 
blood-chilling  solutions  of  tone-continuity,  and  exhibits  an  inveterate 
disposition  to  frolic  in  the  matter  of  octaves  when  such  sportiveness  on 
its  part  is  least  expected  or  desirable.  On  the  whole,  it  is  a  scourge  to 
humanity. 


Pardon  the  confusion  of  imagery  into  which  the  consideration  of  this 
painful  subject  has  betrayed  me.  I  am  not  quite  myself  whilst  attempt¬ 
ing  to  deal,  even  in  words,  with  the  flute.  Like  Edgar  Allan  Poe’s 
“  Raven,”  it  is  typical  to  me  of  “  mournful  and  never-ending  remem¬ 
brance.”  I  have,  for  my  sins,  been  more  than  once  intimate  with 
eminent  flute-players — so  intimate,  that  they  have  deemed  it  justifiable 
to  play  to  me  for  hours  at  a  stretch  in  the  most  lowering  manner.  These 
abuses  of  friendship’s  privilege  considerably  abated  my  inborn  sprightli¬ 
ness  at  the  time  of  their  perpetration,  and  left  their  baleful  sting 
ineradicably  implanted  in  a  theretofore  amiable  disposition.  When  I 
meet  a  flautist  now-a-days,  I  thirst  for  his  arterial  blood.  I  know  one — 
a  bald-headed  patriot  of  the  Italian  persuasion — who  is  a  tender  husband 
and  father,  a  loyal  friend,  and  an  enthusiastic  performer  of  florid  varia¬ 
tions.  My  respect  for  his  private  and  unprofessional  character  is 
unlimited ;  but  I  feel  that  I  could  attend  his  obsequies  with  resignation 
bordering  on  complacency.  Many  an  evening  that  might  have  been 
recreatively  spent  in  pleasant  chat  and  harmless  banter  has  he  embittered 
for  me  with  the  silvern  engine  of  torture  that  he  invariably  carried  about 
with  him.  He  was  wont,  after  a  little  nervous  and  broken  talk,  to 
suddenly  rub  his  hands  and  ejaculate  with  a  beaming  smile,  “  Ebben, 
amicoj  vogliamo  far  un  po’  di  musical”  So  saying,  he  would  produce  an 
oblong  leathern  case  from  the  tail  of  his  coat,  open  it  by  touching  a 
spring,  extract  from  it  several  shining  tubular  sections,  screw  them 
together  with  a  deft  turn  or  two  of  the  wrist,  and  then  compel  the 
adjusted  totality  to  low  like  a  far-distant  calf  bereft  of  its  “milky 
mother.”  My  fate  was  heavy  upon  me ;  but  protest  or  entreaty,  I  well 
knew,  were  alike  unavailing,  so  I  tottered  feebly  to  the  piano,  and  took 
my  punishment  for  the  next  three  hours  or  so,  I  humbly  hope,  like  a 
man. 


At  this  season  of  the  year,  for  lack  of  other  musical  pabulum,- the 
luckless  dilettante  compelled  to  linger  in  this  wilderness  of  bricks  and 
mortar  may  readily  be  tempted  to  investigate  some  of  the  more  salient 
peculiarities  of  those  al  fresco  minstrels  whose  performances  may  be  heard 
to  the  greatest  advantage  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  cab-stands  or 
convenient  to  the  “jug  and  bottle  entrance  ”  of  a  popular  pub.  in  a  semi¬ 
respectable,  mendaciously-styled  “quiet”  street.  There  is  the  harp,  now. 
To  this  superlative  twanger,  usually  associated  with  a  crazy  violin,  or  an 
asthmatic  cornet,  or  both,  the  fundamental  accompaniments,  treated  from 
the  arpeggio  point  of  view,  of  the  airs  selected  for  concerted  rendering 
are  commonly  confided.  Why,  taking  into  consideration  the  essential 
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character  of  his  functions,  does  the  harpist  invariably  strike  the  chord  of 
the  sub-dominant  when  the  rightful  harmony  of  the  melodic  conjuncture 
imperiously  suggests  the  dominant,  and  vice  versa  1  Why,  again,  does 
he  deem  it  his  discordant  duty  to  steadfastly  ignore  changes  of  key,  such 
as  are  incident  to  nine-tenths  of  the  class  of  compositions  more  especially 
favoured  by  artists  of  his  category  ?  It  is  a  crown  to  a  currant  that  every 
British  ballad,  let  us  say,  written  in  the  key  of  C  will  earlier  or  later  in 
the  course  of  its  tune  modulate  into  one  of  its  proximate  keys,  B  or  G, 
as  the  case  may  be.  Why  does  the  harpist  disdain  all  observance  of 
these,  the  commonest  of  harmonic  transformations,  and  stubbornly  cleave 
to  the  tonic,  dominant,  and  sub-dominant  of  the  original  key;  limiting 
his  display  of  adaptability  to  contriving  that  even  these  elementary 
chords  shall  be  sounded  in  the  wrong  places,  harassing  the  ear  with  a 
succession  of  musical  misfits'?  From  what  occult  theory  springs  his  high 
resolve  to  take  no  notice  of  such  frivolous  and  impertinent  differences  as 
those  which  distinguish  major  from  minor  treatments,  and  to  deal 
haughtily  alike  with  all  enharmonic  transitions  from  key  to  key — that  is, 
as  though  there  were  no  such  thing?  Many  and  perplexing  are  the 
mysteries  of  the  street  harpist.  He  is  the  Sphynx  of  itinerant  musicians, 
pronounced  and  comprehensible  alone  in  his  taste  for  raw  spirits.  His 
harp-strings  are  damp  to  the  core,  his  tone  is  furry,  and  his  contempt  for 
established  harmonic  law  unspeakable.  • 


Of  the  peripatetic  violinist,  whom  to  accompany  is  the  above 
arpeggionist’s  province,  it  may  with  truth  be  said  that  his  fiddling  is 
more  spirited  and  florid  than  correct.  He  goes  in  for  original  style 
rather  than  servile  accuracy  of  execution.  Unlike  the  cornet,  sentiment 
is  not  his  strong  suit.  He  prefers  the  “  College  Hornpipe  ”  to  “  Ah  !  che  la 
morte  ” — blessings  on  him  for  so  doing  ! — and  is  great  in  the  favourite 
music-hall  ditty  of  the  season  before  last.  There  is  a  wiriness  about  his 
upper  register  that  irresistibly  recalls  to  memory  the  thin  but  piercing 
tone  of  the  slate-pencil  held  upright  and  drawn  slowly  across  the  surface 
of  the  schoolboy’s  best  friend.  His  “  middle  distance  ” — if  I  may  presume 
to  borrow  a  term  from  a  sister  art — is  somewhat  fluffy,  and  suggests  the 
presence  of  a  cottony  element  in  his  G  string  so  well  as  a  lack  of  faith, 
on  the  performer’s  part,  in  the  virtues  of  resin.  But  a  jocund  and  even 
rollicking  spirit  is  that  of  the  street-corner  violinist,  which  is  passing 
strange,  considering  how  hostile  the  British  climate  is  to  his  particular 
department  of  art.  Hot  that  transitoiy  showers  subdue  him ;  nay,  they 
seem  to  develop  the  specialities  of  his  tone-production.  But  a  steady 
downpour— such  an  one  as  floods  the  gutters,  and  compels  the  normally 
opaque  pavement  to  mirror  the  blaze  of  the  publichouse  windows — at 
once  submerges  his  cheerfulness,  and  condemns  his  fiddle  to  frowsy 
reclusion  in  a  green  baize  bag. 

As  I  gently  hinted  at  the  commencement  of  this  paper,  there  is  no 
music,  properly  so  designated,  in  London  to  write  about  just  now.  Since 
I  sent  in  my  last  monthly  notes  the  “  Binnegato  ”  has  been  produced  at 
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Her  Majesty’s  Theatre — why,  either  from  a  musical  or  managerial  point 
of  view,  it  would  he  hard  to  say.  No  such  solid  aggregate  of  boredom 
has,  I  venture  to  believe,  ever  heretofore  been  foisted  upon  the  British 
public.  Compared  with  Bodog  Orczy’s  “  Renegade,”  Anton  Rubinstein’s 
“  Demon  ”  was  a  very  “  Little  Warbler  ”  of  tunefulness.  Scene  after  scene, 
act  after  act  drag  their  unwieldy  length  along  without  affording  the  ear 
solace  in  the  shape  of  one  single  melodious  phrase.  Whilst  wading 
painfully  through  this  muddy  morass  of  hideous  polyphony,  one  realises 
the  despair  and  life-weariness  stated  by  Longfellow  to  have  been 
experienced  by  the  Slave  in  the  Dismal  Swamp.  How  even  a  person 
afflicted  with  such  a  singularly  unprepossessing  name  as  Bod(5g  Orczy 
could  have  been  prompted — unless  under  direct  inspiration  by  the  Powers 
of  Darkness — to  compose  so  entirely  loathsome  a  work  passes  my  com¬ 
prehension  and  that  of  every  music-lover,  professional  or  amateur,  who 
has  suffered  the  misfortune  of  hearing  it,  and  subsequently  imparted  his 
sentiments  on  the  subject  to  me.  This  vile  Rinnegato  is  at  once  leaden 
and  frantic ;  a  naturally  dull  maniac,  subject  to  appalling  spasms  of 
furious  raving.  The  music  exhibits  all  Wagner’s  worst  faults,  and  not 
one  of  his  transcendent  merits.  Its  author  is  utterly  forlorn  of  originality. 
All  he  can  do  is  to  out-Richard  Richard.  Things  are  come  to  a  pretty 
pass  on  the  great  lyric  stage  in  the  Haymarket  when  an  intelligent  and 
musically-cultivated  audience  can  be  shamelessly  solicited  to  expend  the 
Queen’s  currency  in  order  to  obtain  access  to  such  a  ridiculously  worthless, 
tiresome,  and  distressing  entertainment  as  that  for  which  Colonel  Mapleson 
rendered  himself  responsible  when  he  brought  out  the  “  Rinnegato.”  I 
speak  strongly,  for  I  feel  strongly  on  this  subject,  which  has  been  dealt 
with  in  far  too  restrained  a  spirit  of  indignation  by  some  of  my  critical 
colleagues.  The  plain  truth  about  it  is  that  opera  and  performance  alike 
were  insults  to  the  understanding  and  taste  of  the  persons  lured  into  the 
auditorium ;  that  the  score  defied  the  agonised  efforts  of  an  excellent 
orchestra  to  interpret  its  intricate  absurdities;  and  that  the  ineffectual 
struggles  of  the  vocal  artists  with  the  insuperable  difficulties  of  their 
parts  were  inexpressibly  deplorable  in  result.  AVffien  one  reflects  how 
much  easier  it  would  have  been  for  Baron  Orczy  not  to  compose  the 
“  Renegade,”  one  fails  to  apprehend  why  he  should  have  taken  so  much 
trouble  to  such  revolting  purpose. 


Between  Orczy  and  Varney  lies  a  yawning  gulf,  which  I  overstep 
with  the  more  joyful  alacrity,  for  that  I  venture  to  prefer  intelligible  and 
melodious  operetta  to  incomprehensible  and  tuneless  opera.  On  the 
5th  ult.  I  attended  a  dress  rehearsal  of  “  Gibraltar  ”  in  the  beautiful 
theatre  which  has  been  temporarily  ceded,  “for  a  consideration,”  by 
Squire  Bancroft,  at  present  starring  abroad  in  the  character  of  the  Merry 
•Swiss  boy,  to  a  well-known  patron  of  the  lyric  drama.  I  was  curious  to 
take  stock  of  the  “  off-season  ”  company  gathered  together,  with  infinite 
labour  and  pains,  by  the  gallant  “Charles  Francis,”  and  was  rewarded  for 
my  curiosity  by  being  made  to  laugh  “  a  gorge  deploy^e,”  and  at  in¬ 
numerable  brief  intervals,  by  a  performance  of  considerably  more  than 
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average  merit.  “  Gibraltar  ”  is  a  gay  and  sparkling  trifle,  teeming  with 
pleasant  tunes,  eminently  susceptible  of  being  whistled,  arranged  as 
quadrilles,  and  generally  disseminated  through  the  medium  of  the  barrel- 
organ.  It  sets  forth  no  higher  pretensions  than  to  amuse,  and  keeps  its 
promise  fairly  enough  in  that  respect.  The  fun  of  the  dialogue  and 
situations  is  pretty  evenly  divided  between  Miss  Emily  Thorne,  the 
Reine  des  Halles,  and  Mr.  Howson,  cast  for  Gibraltar,  a  retired 
French  major,  who,  having  received  .six  several  wounds  in  action  whilst 
executing  strategic  movements  to  the  rear,  exhibits  a  burning  desire  to 
display  his  awkwardly  situated  scars  in  proof  of  his  reckless  and  irre¬ 
pressible  valour.  Miss  Thorne,  familiar  to  me  hitherto  as  a  humorous 
actress  at  the  Folly,  revealed  an  unsuspected  talent  as  a  clever  vocal 
exponent  of  the  “  cliansonnette.”  Miss  Corri  and  Mr.  Loredan  acted 
and  sang  with  much  spirit ;  all  the  choruses  went  well  and  fully  up  to 
pitch,  whilst  the  orchestra  left  nothing  to  be  desired  in  the  rendering  of 
the  accompaniments. 

Until  I  perused  the  English  libretto  of  “  Gibraltar”  I  had  not  deemed 
it  possible  that  the  great  Pittman,  of  Covent  Garden,  who  has  earned 
immortality  over  and  over  again  by  his  unique  treatment  of  our  language 
in  the  eighteenpenny  books  of  words  by  him  supplied  to  that  establish¬ 
ment,  could  be  approached  in  his  stupendous  speciality  by  any  living 
human  being.  I  now  know  that  he  has  a  dangerous  rival  in  Mr.  Alfred 
Murray.  This  gifted  rhymester  has  produced  lines,  in  the  libretto  above 
alluded  to,  that  may  claim  to  be  on  a  grammatical  and  rhythmical  level 
with  the  sublimest  inspirations  of  the  Pittmanian  Muse.  Here  is  a 
specimen  of  bold  imagery,  never  surpassed  by  the  Covent  Garden  bard 
in  his  highest  flights  of  fancy. 

“  Far  too  oft  tlie  workman  truckles 
To  swells  soft  as  babe  that  suckles.” 

The  poet’s  privilege  has  seldom  been  more  dashingly  exercised  than  in 
thus  endowing  the  infant  with  the  faculty  heretofore  popularly  attributed 
to  the  mother. 


Early  in  the  second  act  Mr.  Murray  causes  some  choral  fishwomen  to 
assert  the  pre-eminence  of  their  physical  charms  in  the  following  remark¬ 
able  terms : 

“  Yes,  as  they  say,  each  night  and  day, 

In  loudest  chorus,  if  you  hark  it, 

That  we  are  belles  of  the  market.” 

Here  a  certain  obscurity  of  meaning  in  the  second  line  is  more  than 
atoned  for  by  the  totally  novel  application  of  a  stout  old  Saxon  verb. 
Further  on,  the  “  ancient  warrior,  Gibraltar,”  is  made  to  say  whilst 
vaunting  his  abnormal  virility  : 

‘•'I  once  was  grand  as  Nature  made  me, 

Time’s  ruins  Art  can  now  supply ; 

And  if  I  only  cared  to  try, 

No  gay  young  spark  would  make  afraid  me.” 
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So  daring  an  assumption  anent  the  possible  relations  between  Art  and 
Time  as  the  above,  is  eminently  calculated  to  make  Pittman  quail ;  nor  is 
the  cunning  transposition  enriching  the  fourth  line  altogether  reassuring 
to  One  whose  most  cherished  monopoly  it  boldly  infringes. 


Put  one  more  exemplar  of  Mr.  Murray’s  rhyming  gift.  Pittman, 
tremble  !  Look  to  your  laurels,  oh  Pittman  ! 

“  To  Stella  I  will  be  most  kind, 

My  wealth  will  please,  you  must  agree,  her — 

A  chain  of  gold  our  hearts  will  bind. 

Well,  what  has  that  to  do  with  Pierre  ?” 

This  reading  of  a  familiar  French  name — necessarily  Pea-her  to  rhyme 
with  “  agree,  her — ”  is  quite  new,  and  in  the  opinion  of  all  unprejudiced 
persons,  will,  I  feel  convinced,  conclusively  establish  Mr.  Murray’s 
equivalence  to  inherit  the  Covent  Garden  laureateship,  should  anything 
(which  Fate  forefend !)  cause  that  exalted  office  to  be  vacated  by  its  present 
occupant. 


Give  me  leave  to  conclude  my  budget  for  this  month  with  a  little 
story  of  a  great  man,  as  quaint  as  it  is  true.  Many  years  ago  Lablache 
and  General  Tom  Thumb  happened  to  be  in  Paris  at  one  and  the  same 
time ;  the  former  engaged  with  Grisi,  Pubini,  and  Tamburini  at  the 
opera,  the  latter  exhibiting  his  diminutive  person  at  one  of  the 
minor  theatres  in  a  “piece  d’occasion.”  By  an  odd  coincidence  the 
biggest  of  bassi  and  the  tiniest  of  dwarfs  living  at  that  time,  were  both 
lodged  in  the  same  hotel.  One  day  an  English  tourist,  desiring  to  make 
the  general’s  acquaintance  in  private,  resolved  to  call  upon  him  at  his 
rooms,  but  mistook  the  door  to  which  he  had  been  directed  by  the  hotel 
porter,  and  opened  that  of  Lablache’s  sitting-room.  Catching  a  glimpse 
of  the  great  singer’s  mighty  form,  and  overwhelmed  with  confusion  at 
his  blunder,  he  exclaimed  apologetically:  “A  thousand  pardons,  sir;  I 
was  looking  for  little  Tommy  Thumb.”  “  I  am  he  !  ”  thundered  out 
Lablache  in  his  deepest  tones.  “  You  !  ”  gasped  the  amazed  Briton, 
staring  with  all  his  might  at  the  vast  proportions  of  his  interlocutor. 
“  Why,  I  saw  you  yesterday  at  the  Vaudeville,  and  you  then  seemed  to 
me  scarcely  bigger  than  a  baby.”  “Just  so,”  rejoined  Lablache.  “  That 
is  how  I  am  obliged  to  appear  on  the  stage ;  but,  as  you  see,  when  I  am 
at  home  I  make  myself  comfortable  by  letting  myself  out  to  my  natural 
dimensions.”  When  poor  Lablache  told  the  story  he  used  to  conclude  it 
by  observing  drily :  “  Mon  Anglais,  entendant  ceci,  s’est  enfui  comme  si 
le  diable  etait  a  ses  trousses.  Je  crois,  Dieu  me  pardonne,  qu’il  court 
encore  !” 


Wi.  Beatty  Kingston. 
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“PAIR  O’  WINGS.” 


A  New  and  Original  modern  Comedy,  in  Three  Acta,  by  Edward  Righton  and  Paul  Meritt. 
First  produced  at  the  Theatre  Royal,  Portsmouth,  on  Friday,  May  27th,  1881. 


Austin  Granby  .. 
Hiram  Golding  .. 
Richard  Roxby  .. 

Fitzsmith . 

Mr.  Magnum 


Mr.  S.  Charteris. 
Mr.  Chas.  Kelly. 
Mr.  C.  Cartwright. 
Mr.  R.  Brough. 

Mr.  J.  G.  Baukr. 


Hippolyte 

Lawrence. . 

Madge  Sparkleigh 
Annie  Roxby 
Cissy  Granby  ... 


.  Mr.  H.  Russell. 

.  Mr.  H.  C.  Payne. 

.  Miss  Ada  Murray. 
.  Miss  F.  Brough. 

.  Miss  F.  Terry. 


Pair  o’  Wings!”  Could  a  prettier 
title  for  a  play  be  imagined?  I 
think  not ;  and  the  comedy  is  as 
pretty  as  its  name.  It  is  the  story 
of  a  divorced  husband  being  reunited 
to  his  wife,  charmingly  told  and 
excellently  acted.  Richard  Roxby 
has  robbed  his  employer  of  some 
trifling  amounts  just  at  the  time 
when  a  forgery  for  a  large  sum  of 
money  had  also  been  committed,  and 
in  terror  of  his  fault  being  found  out 
he  flies  from  his  country  and  thus  lets  an  unjust  suspicion  he  cast  upon 
himself.  In  his  distress  he  is  supported  by  his  wife,  who  obtains  money 
by  singing  in  Parisian  gardens  and  by  gambling,  but  whom  be  unworthily 
leaves  for  another  woman.  She  returns  to  England,  obtains  a  divorce, 
and  is  engaged  to  be  married  to  Austin  Granby,  the  bead  of  the  firm  to 
which  Roxby  belonged.  Hiram  Golding,  the  junior  partner  in  the  firm, 
and  an  outspoken  warm-hearted  Yorkshire  man,  goes  on  the  Continent  to 
seek  for  the  supposed  forger,  and  falls  in  with  Annie,  Roxby’s  wife,  to 
whom  he  gives  some  pecuniary  assistance,  and  names  her  “  Pair  o’ 
Wings,”  because  she  is  such  an  “  angel-faced  girl,”  without  knowing  who 
she  is.  He  falls  in  love  with  her,  hut  one  day  he  is  surprised  to  find  her 
with  a  man  whom  she  calls  “  her  only  love.”  That  man  is  her  husband, 
but  Golding  is  unaware  of  it,  and  looks  upon  himself  as  being  tricked. 

With  such  a  basis  as  this  to  work  upon  it  may  easily  be  imagined 
that  two  clever  authors  like  Messrs.  Rigliton  and  Meritt  have  little 
difficulty  in  carrying  out  their  excellent  plot  and  introducing  some 
capital  situations,  well  worked  in  and  admirably  carried  out.  How  the 
penitent  husband  returns  to  bis  wife,  bow  the  real  forger  is  discovered, 
liow  the  kind  old  Yorkshireman  settles  down  to  single  life,  blessing 
“  Pair  o’  Wings  ” — in  short,  how  all  ends  happily — need  not  be  told 
here.  The  play  is  one  of  the  best  and  prettiest  that  I  have  seen 
for  some  time,  and  a  success  into  the  bargain.  Mr.  Charles  Kelly 
is  the  mainstay  of  the  piece  as  Hiram  Golding,  a  character  which 
lie  portrayed  with  his  manly  vigour  and  artistic  finish.  Mr.  Cartwright 
was  excellent  as  Richard  Roxby.  The  heroine  Avas  pathetically  played 
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by  Miss  Fanny  Brough,  and  the  part  of  Cissy  Granby  afforded 
Miss  Florence  Terry  an  opportunity  for  once  more  displaying  her 
•welcome  grace  and  natural  style  of  manner.  Madge  Sparkleigh,  a 
rich  widow,  was  delightfully  acted  by  Miss  Ada  Murray. 

Austin  Brereton. 


“THE  WORKMAN;  ok,  THE  SHADOW  ON  THE 

HEARTH.” 


By  Frank  Habvey.  Produced  at  the  Olympic  Theatre,  on  Monday,  July  18th,  1881. 


John  Tressider . 

Phil  Tressider . 

Sir  Henry  Chesterton ... 

Gilbert  Craven . 

Dr.  Grayson  ... 

Peter  Crank  . 

David  Jackson . 


Mb.  Frank  Harvey. 
Me.  T.  B.  Appleby. 
Mr.  J.  C.  Edwards. 
Mr.  David  Gaunt. 
Mr.  H.  Bennett. 
Mr.  H.  Andrews. 
Me.  S.  Grant. 


Melton  . 

Debora  Barton  ... 

Miriam  . 

Bessie  . 

Rachel  Westwood 
Mary  Pedley 
Milly  Grant 


Mr.  A.  Bingham. 
Miss  0.  Saunders. 
Miss  L.  Baldwin. 
Miss  F.  Falconer. 
Miss  Eyre  Robson. 
Miss  Ida  Courtney. 
Miss  P.  Hunter. 


Taking  for  granted  that  the  drama  which  most  closely  commends  itself 
to  any  given  epoch  is  that  which  most  faithfully  presents  the  salient  and 
characteristic  features  of  the  time,  there  is  little  cause  for  astonishment 
that  the  most  conspicuous  successes  in  the  way  of  serious  effort  that  the 
present  generation  has  seen  have  heen  domestic  dramas.  With  the 
abolition  of  distinctions  of  costume,  the  chances  of  eccentric  comedy  were 
seriously  impaired.  Boh  Acres  or  Tony  Lumpkin  would  now  be  found  in 
the  stalls  of  a  theatre  in  no  wise  distinguishable  from  the  rest  of  the 
audience,  and  Dr.  Pangloss,  should  he  return,  would  discard  wig,  cocked 
hat,  and  cane,  and  appear  in  a  black  coat  and  waistcoat  and  subfusk 
continuations.  A  change  no  less  noteworthy  has  come  over  serious 
drama,  and  romantic  incident  and  romantic  dialogue  scarcely  stir  those 
whose  faith  is  sapped  in  the  possibility  of  romance.  It  seems  as  if 
matters  might  shortly  he  otherwise.  Every  sign  of  the  times  points  to  the 
fact  that  well-bred  indolence  will  find  something  before  long  to  rouse  it 
out  of  its  apathy.  When  that  time  comes  the  province  of  the  dramatist 
will  again  he  enlarged.  At  present  domestic  interests  contribute  the  only 
portion  of  modem  life  that  is  at  once  respectable  and  dramatic.  The 
dramas  that  Mr.  Frank  Harvey  writes  for  that  travelling  company  which, 
since  the  death  of  Mdlle.  Beatrice — whose  name  it  still  hears — has  come 
into  his  own  possession,  deal  with  domestic  sorrows,  anxieties,  and  trials. 
In  “The  Workman”  Mr.  Harvey  shows  the  effect  that  may  he  produced 
in  the  home  of  an  artisan  who  finds,  as  he  supposes,  that  his  vdfe  has 
heen  false.  Utter  ruin  comes  as  the  result  of  the  heart-sickness  that 
takes  away  all  joy  in  life,  and  the  once  happy  home  converted  into  a 
scene  of  strife  and  desolation.  In  the  end  the  innocence  of  the  wife  is 
proven.  To  shield  a  sister’s  fame  she  has  borne  the  reproach  of  a  wrong 
another  has  committed,  and  what  has  appeared  infamy  has  been,  in 
fact,  heroism.  A  tender  use  has  heen  made  of  this  theme,  and  some 
affecting  scenes  are  produced.  That  works  previously  existing  are 
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recalled  during  its  progress,  and  that  the  notion  of  morality  on  which 
the  whole  rests  is  strained,  are  matters  of  little  importance.  The  action 
is  sympathetic,  leads  to  good  situations,  and  ends  happily,  and  the  play 
is  accordingly  suited  to  that  country  public  for  which  it  is  intended,  and 
before  which  it  was  first  played.  By  the  time  this  notice  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  readers  of  The  Theatre  it  will  have  resumed  its  progress.  The 
exposition  is  good  as  regards  the  merit  of  single  performances,  and  has  in 
a  high  degree  that  merit  of  ensemble  the  value  of  which  cannot  well  he 
over-estimated.  Mr.  Harvey  plays  The  Workman  in  a  manly  and  sym¬ 
pathetic  style ;  Mr.  Appleby  gives  a  clever  study  of  a  drunken  and  idle 
impostor,  in  whom  we  have  some  resemblance  to  old  Eccles  ;  Mr.  Carter 
Edwards  supplies  a  conventional  and  successful  picture  of  a  frigid  baronet ; 
Mr.  David  Gaunt  plays  quietly  a  young  debauchee ;  and  Mr.  Andrews,  as 
a  blind  fiddler,  shows  command  of  North  Country  dialect.  As  the 
heroine,  Miss  Emmeline  Falconer  acts  with  quietude  and  grace;  Miss 
Eyre  Bobson  presents  satisfactorily  a  horribly  repellent  woman;  and 
Miss  Lizzie  Baldwin  is  attractive  as  Miriam  (Lady  Chesterton),  for  whose 
sake  the  heroine  submits  to  the  scandalous  accusations  hurled  against 
her.  An  admirable  piece  of  acting  by  Miss  Charlotte  Saunders  as  a 
good-hearted  hut  rather  acidulated  old  woman  constitutes  a  feature  in 
the  piece.  “  The  Workman  ”  was  a  success.  Joseph  Knight. 


“NEW  BROOMS.” 


An  Original  Farcical  Piece,  in  Three  Acts,  by  Henry  J.  Byron. 

Produced  for  the  first  time  at  the  Gaiety  Theatre,  Dublin,  on  Monday,  July  18th,  1881. 


Albermarle  Tozer  ...  Me.  Edwaed  Teeey. 

Oswald  Bolt  .  Mr.  H.  C.  Sidney. 

Appleton  Crabb  ...  Mr.  G.  A.  Foote. 

Charles  Cropper  ...  Mr.  E.  H.  Bereseoed, 

Blobbins  .  Me.  E.  W.  Colman. 


Sirs.  Tozer  .  Miss  Nellie  Vane. 

Carrie  Atherton  ...  Miss  F.  Honiton. 

Kate  Randal .  Miss  R.  St.  Geoege. 

Amalie  Crewetts  ...  Miss  Maria  Jones. 

Perks  . Miss  Lilian  Feancis. 


The  plot  of  Mr.  Byron’s  new  play,  which  is  being  acted  throughout  the 
provinces  by  Mr.  Edward  Terry  and  his  company,  is  briefly  this  :  Some 
of  the  friends  of  Albermarle  Tozer,  who  have  been  disappointed  in  love, 
are  jealous  of  him  and  his  charming  young  wife,  and  determine  to  make 
their  friend  a  prey  to  the  green-eyed  monster.  Tozer  consents  to  a 
proposition  that  his  “best  man”  shall  pay  his  addresses  to  his  wife,  hut, 
unfortunately,  she  has  overheard  their  arrangement  and  consequently 
upsets  their  plans.  The  complications  which  arise  from  her  receiving 
the  friend’s  attention  may  he  easily  imagined,  and  are  sufficiently  funny. 
The  play,  though  witty,  is  not  written  in  Mr.  Byron’s  best  vein;  hut  it 
fulfils  its  purpose  of  providing  Mr.  Terry  with  a  character  in  which  he 
cannot  fail  to  display  his  admirable  eccentricity  and  humour.  Miss 
Nellie  Yane  deserves  a  word  of  praise  for  her  intellectual  and  charming 
portrayal  of  the  wife. 


Austin  Brereton. 
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“  FLATS.” 


A  Farce,  in  four  “  Stories,”  by  George  R.  Sims. 

First  produced  at  the  Criterion  Theatre  on  Saturday,  July  23rd,  1881. 

Adapted  from  “  Les  Locataires  de  M.  Blondet,”  a  Vaudeville,  in  Five  Acts,  by  Henri  Chivot, 
first  produced  at  the  Palais  Royal,  Paris,  on  Thursday,  June  12th,  1870. 


Mr.  Gigglethorpe  ...  Mb.  W.  J.  Hill. 
Signor  Smithereeni  ...  Mr.  H.  Standing. 
Plantagenet  Wiggles  ...  Me.  G.  Giddens. 
Augustus  de  Vere  ...  Mr.  A.  Maltby. 

Jeremiah  Deeds .  Mb.  W.  Blakeley. 

Professor  Martin  ...  Mb.  J.  Bannisteb. 

Count  Bodega  .  Mb.  Owen  Dote. 

Bianca  . 


Varnish .  Mb.  H.  Saker. 

Mrs.  Gigglethorpe  ...  Mbs.  A.  Mellon. 

Countess  Bodega  ...  Miss  Doba  Vivian. 

Mrs.  Deeds  .  Miss  L.  Denman. 

Anna  Gigglethorpe  ...  Miss  F.  Habbington. 

Fanny .  Miss  M.  Mobtimeb. 

Polly  .  Miss  H.  Kingsley. 

,.  Miss  H.  Coveney. 


The  audience  assembled  at  the  Criterion  Theatre  recently,  apparently 
found  much  to  tolerate  and  much  to  hlame  in  Mr.  Sims’  latest  pro¬ 
duction — at  least,  the  critics  generally  seemed  to  think  so.  Suggestive¬ 
ness  of  immorality  in  dialogue,  plot,  and  incidents,  finds  favour  and  is 
apparently  keenly  relished  by  large  numbers  of  playgoers  who  flock  to 
see  curious  adaptations  of  more  curious  French  originals ;  but  when  a 
comparatively  pure  play  like  “  Flats  ”  is  put  before  them,  these  same 
people  hold  up  their  hands  in  horror  and  protest  that  they  are  cultivated 
and  intelligent  beings  to  whom  such  a  piece  is  entirely  unsuited,  because 
— it  is  a  farce.  Can  it  be  that  the  public  are  a  set  of  hypocrites,  or  is  it 
that  the  days  of  suggestive  so-called  “  comedy  ”  and  plays  of  double 
meaning  have  had  their  day  1  I  think  the  latter  is  the  real  state  of  the 
case,  and  I  shall  not  be  sorry  to  see  this  class  of  piece  abolished  and  giving 
place  to  more  polished  dramatic  literature  of  good  taste,  or  at  any  rate  to 
plays  of  a  healthier  and  more  manly  tone.  The  re-action  has  set  in,  the 
tide  has  turned.  Let  us  hope  that  its  waves  will  wash  the  mud  and  dirt 
of  the  French  capital  from  our  shores,  and  that  the  honest  work  of  our 
English  dramatists  will  fill  our  stage  and  our  theatres.  In  my  opinion, 
the  outburst  of  indignation  which  has  been  freely  expressed  against 
“  Flats  ”  is  simply  the  result  of  a  long  pent-up  feeling  on  the  part  of  the 
public,  who  readily  seize  the  first  opportunity  and  excuse,  to  protest 
against  what  they  have  long  ago  found  out  and  known  to  be  a  detriment 
to  themselves  and  ruination  to  our  native  talent.  Flow  is  the  time  for 
our  dramatists  to  come  to  the  front  and,  unless  I  am  very  much  mistaken, 
they  will  be  warmly  supported  by  audiences  -who  will  be  only  too  glad  to 
turn  away  from  the  imbecile  nonsense  that  they  have  of  late  been 
surfeited  with,  and  who  will  eagerly  welcome  our  home-made  and 
original  productions. 

To  relate  the  plot  of  “  Flats  ”  is  as  unnecessary  as  it  is  next  to 
impossible.  Originally  produced  in  Paris,  at  the  Palais  Eoyal,  on  the 
date  given  above,  it  made  a  fair  success  there,  and  was  played  throughout 
the  summer  at  that  theatre.  A  version  of  it  by  Mr.  Augustin  Daly, 
called  “French  Flats,”  was  produced  at  the  Union  Square  Theatre,  Flew 
York,  last  year;  but  in  justice  to  Mr.  Sims,  it  has  been  stated  that  his 
adaptation  was  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Wyndham  prior  to  that  event. 
Mr.  Sims  has  altered  his  play  into  four  acts,  or  “  stories  ”  as  he  calls 
them,  by  compressing  the  two  last  acts  into  one,  and  thereby  doing  away 
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with  a  nasty  scene  in  the  last  act  of  M.  Chivot’s  play.  The  famous 
hallad,  set  to  Fahrbach’s  celebrated  vocal  polka,  “Tout  la  joie,”  and 
sung  in  the  original  by  M.  Montbars,  and  in  the  refrain  of  which, 
“Le  gros  monsieur — la,  Quelle  verve  il  a  ! ”  etc.,  the  Palais  Royal  “gods” 
used  to  join,  is  also  excised.  On  the  whole,  Mr.  Sims  has  done  his  work 
cleverly  and  well;  but  his  play  would  have  been  considerably  improved 
had  the  passages  between  Gigglethorpe  and  the  hair-dresser,  and  those  in 
the  third  act,  which  discuss  the  domestic  differences  between  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Deeds,  been  cut  out.  The  part  of  the  old  beau,  Augustus  de  Vere, 
and  the  entire  action  which  follows  the  entrance  of  the  Count  Bodega  in 
the  second  act,  might  also  be  quietly  left  out  without  doing  any  serious 
damage  to  the  piece.  The  dialogue,  of  which  the  following  is  a  fair 
sample,  is  generally  bright  and  uTitty.  Addressing  a  man  who  is 
hammering,  Gigglethorpe  says :  “If  you  must  knock  something,  knock 
off  a  little;”  but  we  might  have  been  spared  many  of  the  antiquated  puns. 

As  for  the  acting,  it  could  scarcely  have  been  better,  but  it  is  a  pity 
to  see  capable  actors  entrusted  with  parts  utterly  beneath  and  unworthy 
of  them.  The  spectacle  of  Mr.  W.  J.  Hill,  now  sitting  in  a  hamper, 
brandishing  a  pair  of  tongs  in  his  hands,  now  wallowing  about  in  a 
bed,  and  anon  being  tumbled  into  a  room  from  a  painter’s  “  lift,”  is  not 
edifying  or  even  funny ;  and  I  fail  to  see  where  the  humour  lies  in  Mr. 
Maltby  rolling  about  on  the  stage  like  the  policeman  in  a  harlequinade. 
The  most  artistic  conception  was  that  of  Mr.  H.  Standing  as  Signor 
Smithereeni ;  he  was  excellent  in  what  little  he  had  to  do,  and  it  is  to  be 
regretted  that  he  has  only  the  chance  of  displaying  his  admirable  art  in 
two  acts  of  the  piece.  Mr.  Owen  Dove  (who,  I  am  told,  is  a  genuine 
Spaniard)  made  his  first  appearance  as  the  Spanish  Count,  and  was  much 
praised  for  his  extremely  funny  representation.  Mrs.  Alfred  Mellon 
lends  the  play  the  attraction  of  her  valuable  presence,  and  the  other 
parts  are  sustained  as  well  as  they  need  be. 

Austin  Brereton. 


“  IMPRUDENCE.” 


A  New  and  Original  Comedy,  by  A.  W.  Piheeo. 

First  produced  at  the  Folly  Theatre,  under  the  management  of  Mr.  Carton,  on  July  27th,  1881. 


Coxe  Dalrymple,  C.B.  ...  Mb.  C.  Coopbr. 
Captain  Rattlefish,  R.N. ...  Mb.  A.  Wood. 

Parminter  Blake  .  Mb.  E.  Righton. 

George  Castleton .  Mb.  L.  Boyne. 

Baines  Durant  .  Me.  Cabton. 


Doby .  Mb.  A.  Redwood. 

Mrs.  Parminter  Blake  ...  Miss  Compton. 

Zaida  Dalrymple .  Miss  K.  Bishop. 

Lazenby  .  Miss  E.  Millee. 

Mattie  . Miss  L.  Lindon. 


It  is  not  the  mission  of  a  dramatist  to  instruct  his  audience,  or  to 
assume  the  position  of  preacher  or  moralist.  He  would  be  voted  a 
nuisance  should  he  attempt  to  do  the  one  or  the  other.  He  follows  in 
the  wake  of  public  opinion,  he  shoots  folly  as  it  flies,  he  catches  the 
spirit  of  the  times  in  which  he  lives ;  in  short,  no  matter  whether  it  be 
drama,  comedy,  or  farce,  he  holds  the  mirror  up  to  nature  and  reflects  in 
some  distorted  or  exaggerated  form  the  character  and  the  circumstances 
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of  the  age.  If,  then,  “  Imprudence  ”  be  rightly  termed  a  new  and  original 
modern  comedy — and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  it — then  Mr.  A.  W. 
Pinero  must  have  a  very  poor  opinion  of  life,  society,  and  manners  even 
in  that  humble  community  known  as  a  cheap  boarding-house.  It  is,  no 
doubt,  within  the  province  of  the  farce-writer  to  sketch  character  in  its 
most  extravagant  form,  but  alas  for  human  nature  when  we  find  at 
Lazenby’s  High-class  Boarding  Establishment,  90,  Clive  Terrace,  off 
Lavender  Square,  not  one  isolated  instance  of  a  man  or  woman  actuated 
by  any  but  the  most  selfish,  narrow-minded,  and  degraded  feelings  !  A 
more  objectionable  set  of  people  never  sat  round  a  table  or  played  a  card. 
Coxe  Dalrymple,  C.B.,  an  old  Indian  colonel,  is  an  old  stage  figure,  whose 
evil  temper  and  irritability  are  aggravated  by  his  base,  inhuman,  and 
unnatural  conduct  towards  his  innocent  daughter,  who  so  unsexes  herself 
as  to  receive  a  proposal  of  marriage  from  a  man  who  has  scarcely  ever 
spoken  to  her,  through  another  who  is  scarcely  a  casual  acquaintance  ;  and, 
what  is  still  more  extraordinary,  she  accepts  the  offer  in  cold  blood. 
Captain  Battlefish,  R.H.,  is  the  ordinary  boarding-house  bully,  who,  as  a 
naval  officer,  contradicts  everything  that  his  military  opponent  asserts. 
Parminter  Blake,  a  little  fat  man  with  spectacles,  is  so  contemptible  a 
person  as  to  bring  his  wife  to  a  boarding-house  to  flirt,  and  does  not 
attempt  to  remove  her  when  her  conduct  is  a  scandal.  George  Castleton, 
having  been  left  a  legacy  on  condition  that  he  marries,  lays  desperate  siege 
to  the  heart  of  Mrs.  Blake,  the  mutinous  matron,  and  is  apparently  careless 
whether  he  secures  her  by  divorce  caused  by  her  own  conduct,  or  from 
some  mysterious  informality  of  marriage  in  which  her  husband  pretends 
to  believe.  Baines  Durant  is  a  needy,  well-dressed  adventurer,  who  levies 
black-mail  on  his  friends  for  arranging  marriages  amongst  these  ill-assorted 
couples,  returns  the  money  when  he  finds  he  has  done  as  much  mischief 
as  man  can  possibly  do,  and  endeavours  to  introduce  some  cheap  sentiment 
on  account  of  his  love  for  the  woman  he  would  have  sold,  and  whose 
unfeminine  conduct  towards  her  father  is  only  equalled  by  his  brutality  to 
her.  Mrs.  Parminter  Blake  seems  to  glory  in  her  showy  infidelity,  and 
only  swears  allegiance  to  her  husband  when  she  has  disgusted  all  the 
men  she  has  hoodwinked,  whilst  the  only  shade  of  relief  to  all  this  cruel 
crudity  is  found  in  two  honest,  faithful  servants  and  the  angular  landlady 
offensively  styled  “Lazenby,”  who  very  justly  and  summarily  stigmatises 
her  boarders  as  people  who  are  scarcely  worthy  of  her  contempt. 

And  yet  the  audience  discovered  vast  amusement  in  the  rough  and 
ready  fashion  in  which  these  people  played  practical  and  malicious  jokes 
on  one  another.  The  essence  of  all  fun  is  cruelty.  They  screamed 
when  the  landlady  was  locked  up  for  the  night  “  in  a  cupboard  with  the 
black  beadles;”  they  chuckled  when  the  deceived  and  injured  husband 
crept  into  a  cellaret  and  heard  a  fellow-boarder  making  love  to  his  wife; 
the  ruder  and  more  offensive  the  conversation,  the  greater  pleasure  it 
seemed  to  give ;  assignations  were  made  at  midnight  to  carry  on  con¬ 
versations  that  were  absolutely  innocent,  and  the  general  tone  of  the 
play  seemed  to  be  that  it  is  the  funniest  thing  in  the  world  to  deceive 
and  neglect  your  duty  to  your  neighbour.  Ho  doubt  some  of  the  farcical 
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positions  are  ludicrous  enough,  and  Mr.  Pinero  has  studied  the  stage  long 
enough  to  know  that  slowness  of  action  is  little  short  of  a  dramatic 
crime.  When  by  a  dexterous  shift  of  expedient,  or  a  deliberate  incon¬ 
sequence,  he  can  bury  his  lean  landlady  with  the  pickles  and  enclose  his 
rotund  little  comedian  with  the  brandy  bottles,  when  he  can  emphasise 
the  rudeness  of  conversation  and  bring  down  the  curtain  on  a  pantomime 
rally,  all  is  done  that  is  required  of  “  original  modern  comedy,”  and  he 
knows  the  spirit  and  humour  of  the  times  in  which  he  lives.  But  in 
case  Mr.  A.  W.  Pinero  he  tempted  by  public  applause  from  those  more 
ennobling  and  edifying  studies  of  men  and  manners  which  show  that 
there  is  good  as  well  as  evil  in  the  world,  and  kindness  as  well  as  cruelty 
— in  which,  by  the  way,  he  has  most  honourably  distinguished  himself— I 
am  tempted  to  offer  him  the  advice  of  a  study  of  those  French  dramatists 
who  have  made  this  form  of  farce  so  popular  in  this  country.  He  should 
endeavour  to  allow  his  situation  to  he  suggested  by  his  story,  and  not  to 
tell  a  story  out  of  certain  preconceived  positions.  Above  all,  there  should 
he  a  chord  of  interest  in  the  play  to  relieve  and  account  for  all  the 
practical  fun.  There  were  dull  moments  in  “  Imprudence  ”  in  spite  of 
its  farcical  extravagance ;  at  least  they  were  dull  to  those  who  are 
beginning  regretfully  to  lament  the  comedy  of  cruelty  and  vulgar  noise, 
and  to  cry  “  Toujours  perdrix  !  ” 

To  criticise  the  acting  of  a  play  like  this  when  it  soars  above  pure 
pantomime  and  leaves  lunatic-land  for  a  more  serious  and  natural  sphere 
is  naturally  a  work  of  some  difficulty.  Some,  no  doubt,  tried  to  believe 
that  they  were  presenting  comedy,  but  the  unfortunate  part  of  it  was 
that  such  scenes  as  were  attempted  seriously  only  served  to  illuminate  the 
incongruity  of  the  composition.  Mr.  Carton  deserves  every  possible 
credit  for  his  earnest  endeavour  to  make  Baines  Durant  a  natural  and 
comprehensible  person.  He  bore  himself  with  welcome  ease,  spoke  his 
lines  with  admirable  point,  and  gave  what  might  have  been  in  another 
play  a  very  finished  and  polished  bit  of  acting.  Mr.  Carton  was 
always  self-contained,  and  held  his  audience;  his  style  is  cool  and 
decided,  and  he  even  persuaded  us  that  he  was  in  love  with  the 
woman  he  had  gratuitously  injured  and  insulted,  and  threw  a  glamour 
over  the  utterly  false  sentiment  that  concludes  the  play.  The  Doby 
of  Mr.  A.  Kedwood  was  a  capital  bit  of  character,  an  evident  study 
of  a  shambling,  common-sense,  practical,  and  philosophical  waiter. 
His  face  of  calm  indifference  when  the  maidservant  asks  him  if  it  will 
do  much  harm  to  her  constitution  in  the  future  if  she  persists  in  going 
to  sleep  under  the  sink  was  a  thing  to  be  remembered.  The  part  was 
short,  but  it  was  true  character.  There  were  happy  moments  also  in  the 
acting  of  Miss  Laura  Lindon  as  the  snuffling  kitchen  wench.  Mr. 
Leonard  Boyne,  who  had  before  played  with  uncommon  spirit  as 
O’Callaghan,  in  “  His  Last  Legs,”  a  first-rate  bit  of  spirited  and  efficient 
acting,  is  earnest  and  enthusiastic  in  all  he  does,  and  carried  the  best  part 
of  the  farce  on  his  shoulders.  Mr.  Edward  Bighton  is  such  a  physical 
success  in  all  these  comic  plays  that  people  are  apt  to  overlook  his  many 
comic  touches,  his  appreciation  of  ludicrous  situation,  and  his  fund  of 
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unctuous  humour.  He  did  a  great  deal  towards  securing  the  success  of 
this  play,  and  hoth  Mr.  Clifford  Cooper  and  Mr.  A.  Wood  are  “safe” 
actors  in  the  most  complimentary  acceptation  of  the  term.  The  ladies 
are  entitled  to  some  commiseration ;  for  what  could  Miss  Compton  dc 
with  such  an  odious  woman  as  Mrs.  Parminter  Blake,  except  hear 
herself  handsomely  and  accentuate  her  extravagances  1  And  how  could 
even  pretty  and  well-dressed  Miss  Kate  Bishop  reconcile  anyone  to  a 
girl  who  is  destitute  of  reverence,  and  is  not  allowed  to  show  the 
ordinary  characteristics  of  her  sex  1  I  started  with  the  assertion  that 
the  dramatist  can  only  take  the  world  as  he  finds  it  and  provide  the 
kind  of  fun  that  the  public  seems  to  demand.  It  is  not  his  fault 
that  the  age  is  irreverent  and  occasionally  disrespectful ;  and  though 
it  is  not  the  stage- writer’s  province  to  lecture  or  reform,  it  is  sometimes 
advisable  to  inoculate  his  audience  with  honest  fun  that  does  not  so 
continually  stray  into  vulgarity.  The  world  we  live  in  is  not  so  bad 
after  all,  nor  is  society  so  cruel  as  modern  dramatists  would  have  us 
believe,  but  ridicule  such  as  the  stage  now  gives  us  is  extremely  catching. 
The  intense  rudeness  and  brutality  of  stage-types  become  infectious. 
There  has  been  fun  enough  before  on  this  very  stage,  fun  that  has  been 
thoroughly  appreciated ;  and  young  dramatists  Avould  do  well  to  study 
the  veterans,  and  to  remember  that  Mr.  H.  J.  Byron’s  satire  is  never 
sullied  by  sourness,  nor  is  there  a  shade  of  unkindliness  in  the  genial  and 
effusive  art  of  Mr.  J.  L.  Toole. — C.  S. 


Written  by  Paul  Meritt  and  Augustus  Harris. 

First  produced,  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  Saturday,  August  6th,  18SI. 


Bey.  Joseph  Darlington  Mr.  John  Ryder. 
Frank  Darlington  Mr.  Augustus  Harris. 

Colonel  Dalton .  Mr.  A.  Matthison. 

Major  Randal  Reckley...  Mr.  W.  H.  Vernon. 
Capt.  Lord  Loverton  ...  Mr.  H.  Kelcey. 
Capt.  Hon.  A.  Lavender  Mr.  F.  Charles. 

Willie  Spratley . Miss  Caroline  Hill. 

Larry  O’Pheysey  ...  Mr.  H.  Jackson. 

Tom  Gardham .  Mr.  H.  Nicholls. 

Slaughterford  .  Mr.  A.  Estcouet. 

Deputy  Governor  ...  Mr.  E.  Butler. 


Swinton  .  Mr.  A.  L.  Baron. 

Fowler  .  Mr.  Bucalossi. 

Waiter  at  the  Club  Mr.  John  Ridley. 

Mrs.  Walsingham  Miss  Louise  Willbs. 
Mrs.  Darlington  ...  Mrs.  Billington. 

Eve  de  Malvoisie  ...  Miss  Marie  Litton. 
Kitty  Athol  ...  Miss  Maude  De  Verb. 
Amy  Athol  ...  Miss  Miska. 

Alice  Wenlock  ...  Miss  Hblen  Ceesswell. 

Miss  Jones .  Miss  Macnamara. 

Bessie  .  Miss  Amy  Coleridge. 


Tableau  1 — Beechley  Church — The  Only  Son. 

Tableau  2— The  Upper  Thames,  changing  to  The  Boating  Cottage— The  Moth  and  the  Flame 
Tableau  3— Frank’s  Rooms— The  Serpent  on  the  Hearth. 

Tableau  4 — Mrs.  Walsingham’s  Soiree — Sweet  Revenge. 

Tableau  5 — The  Convict  Prison — Gang  Mates. 

Tableau  6 — Departure  op  the  Troopship — Auld  Lang  Syne. 

Tableau  7— The  Defence  op  Hawk’s  Point — Death  or  Glory. 

Tableau  8— Beechley  by  Night — The  Son’s  Return. 


“  One  touch  of  nature  !  ”  This,  after  all,  is  the  electric  spark  that  has 
lighted  “  Youth  ”  into  a  success,  and  has  so  often  made  the  fortune  of 
many  a  popular  play.  Scenery  may  do  much,  and  drilling  may  do  more ; 
experience  and  judgment  have  their  part  to  play  in  the  dramas  designed 
for  an  enormous  stage ;  you  may  present  your  audience  with  a  realistic 
THIRD  SERIES. — VOL.  IV.  N 
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picture  of  a  convict’s  dreadful  life  ;  you  may  show  the  white-hulled  troop¬ 
ships  leaving  Portsmouth  harbour  amidst  the  din  of  drum  and  fife  and 
the  agony  of  farewells ;  you  may,  with  the  assistance  of  all  the  scene- 
painter’s  and  drill-master’s  art,  give  such  a  representation  of  a  battle  in 
defence  of  the  British  flag  as  will  make  the  audience  rock  with  excite¬ 
ment,  and  even  deceive  the  old  soldier;  but  unless  the  drama  have  nature 
in  it,  depend  upon  it  the  public  will  pronounce  it  to  be  dull,  poor,  stale, 
and  profitable.  There  was  nature  in  “  The  World,”  notably  in  the  raft- 
scene,  which  was  fresh  and  original  into  the  bargain;  but  as  there  is  more 
nature  in  “  Youth,”  notably  in  the  fight  in  the  convict  prison — tableau  5  ; 
the  denial  of  a  favourite  son  by  his  mother — tableau  6  ;  and  all  the 
manly  and  generous  actions  between  man  and  man  during  the  excitement 
and  danger  of  battle — tableau  7 ;  why,  I  should  say  that  the  success  of 
“Youth”  would  be,  if  possible,  relatively  greater  than  “The  World.” 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  witnessing  the  melodrama  after  it  had  got  into 
good  working  order,  and  I  must  say  that  I  was  agreeably  surprised  with 
what  I  saw  directly  the  spring  of  dramatic  action  was  touched.  I  had 
understood  that  it  was  a  play  dependent  entirely  on  scenic  advantages,  a 
mere  triumph  of  stage  management  and  capital ;  a  body,  in  fact,  without 
a  soul.  But  though  I  am  bound  to  confess  that  it  is  a  long  time  before 
you  get  into  the  heart  of  the  play  and  feel  it  moving,  and  that  the  first 
four  tableaux  are  incomparably  inferior  to  the  four  last  in  point  of  interest 
and  humanity,  still,  when  that  irresistible  dramatic  shock  does  come, 
it  is  given  with  such  force  that  it  carries  the  play  straight  to  success, 
with  the  unanimous  approval  of  an  easily-moved  and  deeply-interested 
audience. 

I  think  I  can  explain  by  this  very  play  more  directly  what  I  mean 
by  the  advantages  of  nature  and  healthy  sentiment,  and  those  who  have 
seen  the  drama  cannot  fail  to  notice  how  laboured  seems  the  action  until 
that  bold  and  natural  point  where  the  young  hero  in  the  convict  prison 
is  preserved  from  death  by  an  illiterate  fellow  who  declares  that  no  brazen 
bully  shall  “  kill  his  pal.”  From  that  moment  the  situations  are  true, 
the  sentiments  healthy;  from  that  moment  the  drama  goes  on  greased 
wheels.  But  what  has  happened  before,  and  how  is  it  that  we  who  look  on 
have  failed  to  be  impressed  with  the  moral  platitudes  of  the  Eev.  Joseph 
Darlington,  and  the  method  of  revenge  taken  by  the  injured  Mrs.  Wal- 
singham  1  Simply  and  solely  because  these  two  people  put  forward  as 
types  of  excellence  and  virtue  are  inhuman  and  unnatural  to  the  last 
degree.  Mind  you  it  is  not  requisite  to  have  a  play  full  of  good  people. 
Black  sheep  are  inseparable  from  the  dramatic  flock.  Major  Eandal 
Eeckley  is  as  consistent  a  scoundrel  as  any  transpontine  audience  would 
desire.  Up  to  a  certain  point  there  is  a  very  natural  and  healthy  sym¬ 
pathy  for  the  woman  who  has  been  dishonoured  and  neglected  by  an 
apparent  hypocrite.  But  away  it  all  goes — sympathy,  nature,  and  all — 
when  this  most  loving,  trusting,  and  affectionate  woman  deliberately 
injures  an  innocent  lad  in  order  to  revenge  herself  on  his  once  wicked 
father,  and  when  a  Christian  clergyman  glories  in  having  cast  off  the 
woman  who  was  an  incubus  on  his  life  and  profession,  like  a  millstone  from 
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Ins  neck.  Now  this  is  what  I  venture  to  say  no  natural  woman  would  do 
and  no  honourable  man  would  say.  The  audience  evidently  thought  so,  for 
they  fretted  under  Mrs.  Walsingham’s  unwomanly  behaviour,  and  they 
shuddered  at  the  worldliness  of  this  didactic  clergyman.  The  whole  tone  of 
the  play  changed  when  nature  came,  and  with  interest  came  healthy 
sentiment  and  truer  tears.  The  blind  and  unchanging  faith  of  the 
wretched  convict  in  the  wife  who  left  him  in  prison  and  sent  him  no 
letter ;  his  rough-and-ready  defence  of  the  young  fellow  who  had  com¬ 
forted  his  solitary  hours  ;  the  agonised  moment  when  mother,  father,  and 
lover  deny  the  prodigal  son,  and  tell  a  falsehood  that  good  may  come  ; 
the  stirring  incidents  connected  with  the  forlorn  hope,  and  the  defence  of 
the  flag;  the  manly  generous  conduct  of  little  Willie  Spratley  and  his 
brother-officers  to  their  “  broken  comrade  ;  ’’—these  are  the  points  where 
there  is  heart  in  the  play,  and  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  without 
,  heart  no  play  can  live.  Mr.  Paul  Meritt  and  Mr.  Augustus  Harris  are 
rapidly  discovering  the  golden  rule  that  has  guided  the  pens  of  Charles 
Reade,  Dion  Boucicault,  Wilkie  Collins,  and  all  the  most  popular  writers  of 
drama  or  fiction.  Believe  me  it  is  not  cant,  or  humbug,  or  claptrap  to  deal 
in  generous  sentiment ;  it  is  human,  it  is  nature.  The  mask  of  affectation 
and  the  veneer  of  cheap  satire  are  torn  rudely  off  when  a  popular  play  is 
represented.  People  don’t  want  to  be  told  when  their  hearts  and  better 
natures  are  touched ;  they  feel  it. 

Apart  from  a  little  indistinctness,  which  seemed  a  general  fault,  the 
actors  and  actresses  did  their  work  remarkably  well,  and  very  carefully 
avoided  all  that  excess  of  diction  and  gesture,  that  ranting  and  raving, 
that  are  supposed  to  be  inseparable  from  melodrama.  Mr.  Augustus 
Harris,  in  a  very  difficult  and  important  character,  bore  himself  with 
much  modesty,  and  entered  thoroughly  into  the  heart  and  spirit  of  the 
play.  He  is  a  little  solemn  in  his  pathos  occasionally,  but  the  part  is  a 
trying  one  for  a  young  actor.  No  need  to  say  how  well  Miss  Litton 
looked,  or  how  gentle  was  Miss  Helen  Cresswell,  how  steady  and  safe  was 
Mr.  John  Ryder,  or  how  pathetic  and  artistic  Mr.  Billington.  Mr.  Arthur 
Matthison,  with  his  resonant  voice  and  his  earnest  style,  made  a  capital 
Colonel,  and  Mr.  Harry  Jackson  would  make  the  pit  and  gallery  roar  as 
a  Whitechapel  Jew,  an  Irish  bogtrotter,  or  a  Scotchman  in  a  kilt.  I 
should  like  to  see  him  as  a  German  Dutchman.  But,  in  good  truth,  there 
was  no  opportunity  for  much  acting  ;  when  it  was  wanted  it  came  from 
Mr.  Harry  Nicholls,  the  convict,  Miss  Louise  Willes,  who  did  everything 
that  could  be  done  for  Mrs.  Walsingham,  and  Miss  Caroline  Hill,  who,  “by 
arrangement  ”  (what  an  extraordinary  phrase  ! )  appears  as  one  of  the  cheeriest, 
breeziest,  tender-hearted  little  Englishmen  who  ever  buckled  on  a  sword- 
belt  and  was  idolised  by  his  companions.  It  is  just  possible  that  many 
will  consider  it  mere  nonsense  to  talk  about  the  nature  of  such  a  play  ; 
well,  if  they  go  to  laugh  at  it  and  reduce  it  to  the  low  level  of  common¬ 
place,  they  cannot  fail  to  be  astonished  at  the  scenery  of  Mr.  Julian 
Hicks,  and  the  fine  stage  pictures  of  Mr.  Henry  Emden.  The  play  is 
excellently  stage-managed,  and  in  this  art  we  do  not  require  any  instruc¬ 
tion  from  Germany. — C.  S. 
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TIE  world  knows  nothing  of  its  greatest 
men.  Mr.  R.  Mounteney  Jephson 
has  written  a  farce.  Only  think  of 
that  !  All  by  himself  and  out  of 
his  own  head  he  has  composed  a 
farce — a  simple  little  farce  called 
“  Our  Bungalow,”  and  he  actually 
occupies  nine  pages  and  a  half  of 
the  “  Temple  Bar  Magazine  ”  to  tell 
the  public  how  for  three  years  he 
worried  the  most  popular  of  all  our 
low  comedians  with  business  matters 
connected  with  his  “  opuscule.”  ISTo 
one  can  doubt  Mr.  Jephson’s  dra¬ 
matic  sincerity.  He  has  written 
novels  that  are  full  of  theatrical  point  and  meaning,  but  when  he 
writes  for  the  stage  he  blows  his  trumpet  aloud  and  concludes  with 
a  prayer  of  thanksgiving.  Listen  to  this  enthusiastic  farce  writer,  who, 
having  contrived  one  comic  situation,  and  apparently,  according  to  the 
evidence  of  Mr.  Edward  Routledge,  one  comic  “sentence,”  determines  to 
make  the  situation  and  sentence  into  “  A  capital  farce  for  Snoole  !  ” 


“  I  contemplated  the  task,”  says  the  latest  victim  of  the  dramatic 
ring,  “  without  the  slightest  misgiving.  In  addition  to  having  had  con¬ 
siderable,  and,  I  may  add,  world-wide  experience  as  an  amateur  actor, 
manager,  and  adapter,  I  had  always  felt  there  were  dramatic  possibilities 
about  me  in  a  higher  and  more  lucrative  field.  All  they  Avanted  Avas  an 
opening.  Here  it  Avas  !”  Alas  !  that  so  much  dramatic  ardour  should  be 
damped,  or  that  Mr.  Mounteney  Jephson  should  have  thought  fit  to  hold 
up  to  public  ridicule  one  of  the  funniest  of  comedians  and  the  kindest 
of  men.  It  took,  apparently,  two  whole  months  to  compose  “  Our 
BungaloAV,”  and  from  that  moment  the  life  of  Mr.  J.  L.  Toole  must  have 
been  a  burden  to  him.  The  enthusiastic  author  never,  according 
to  his  OAvn  theory,  let  the  comedian  alone.  He  paid  him  business 
visits,  he  entertained  him  at  his  club,  he  folloAved  him  into  society, 
he  wanted  his  approval  Avhile,  behind  his  back,  he  mimicked  his 
manner,  he  Avent  behind  the  scenes,  and  in  his  heart  abused 
the  theatre  because  it  injured  his  crush  hat,  he  put  an  extravagant 
price  on  his  no  doubt  excellent  little  farce  by  asking  £100  in 
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advance  of  fees  that  might  not  have  exceeded  £6,  he  hoarded  up 
the  business  letters  of  Mr.  J.  L.  Toole  and  his  business  assistant, 
Mr.  G.  B.  Loveday,  in  order  to  publish  them  without  permission  to  do 
so,  and  he  concludes  his  piteous  tale  on  a  most  insignificant  matter 
with  the  following  appeal  to  heaven  that  must  bring  tears  into  the  eyes 
of  the  heart-touched  public.  “  Such  treatment  of  a  first  dramatic  effort 
might  permanently  disgust  an  author  with  the  stage,  and  for  ever  turn 
him  aside  from  the  charming  field  of  literature  on  which  he  might  have 
laboured  with  distinction  to  himself  and  pleasure  to  his  countrymen.” 
Ye  gods  !  but  these  be  noble  sentiments  from  the  writer  of  a  hitherto 
unacted  farce.  “But,”  says  the  devoutly-dramatic  Mr.  R.  Mounteney 
Jephson,  “I  mean,  if  God  grants  me  life  and  health,  to  write  yet  many  a 
farce  and  many  a  comedy,  but  never,  oh  never  again  £  A  capital  farce  for 
Snoole  !  ’  ” 


I  have  said  before  that  Mr.  Jephson  is  the  author  of  some  clever 
novels,  and  one  of  them  in  particular,  “  A  Red  Rag,”  would  dramatise 
admirably;  but  as  a  writer  of  farces  for  a  modern  audience  he  need  not  be 
credited  with  a  vast  amount  of  wit.  To  call  Mr.  J.  L.  Toole  Mr.  Snoole, 
to  turn  the  Folly  Theatre  into  the  Jolly  Theatre,  to  transform  Mr.  Loveday 
into  Mr.  Daylight,  to  disguise  Mr.  Edward  Routledgeas  Mr.  E.  Wooledge, 
these  are  instances  of  profound  humour  and  ingenuity  that  are  sufficiently 
obvious.  They  might  even  obtain  for  him  a  reputation  as  a  comic  writer. 
But  the  advice  that  might  fairly  be  tendered  to  Mr.  Jephson  is  for  the 
present  to  study  modesty,  and  to  become  a  little  more  acquainted  with 
the  interior  working  of  a  theatre.  This  gentleman  is  a  type  of  many  who 
may  have  had  “  world- wide  experience  as  an  amateur  actor,  manager,  and 
adapter,”  but  apparently  know  nothing  of  the  difficulties  of  management. 
They  think  they  know  far  more  about  a  manager’s  business  than  the 
manager  himself.  Uo  doubt  Mr.  Jephson  thought  and  thinks  that  his 
farce,  called  “  Our  Bungalow,”  would,  alone  and  unaided,  have  drawn 
more  money  than  all  Mr.  Byron’s  comedies  and  farces  put  together.  He 
seems  angry  that  a  three-act  play  of  considerable  attraction — “  The  Upper 
Crust  ” — was  not  withdrawn  for  a  one-act  farce.  During  all  the  time 
that  Mr.  Toole  has  had  the  theatre,  when,  I  ask,  could  such  a  farce  have 
been  acted,  for  what  could  it  have  been  substituted,  and  what  play  should 
it  have  displaced!  Obviously  Mr.  Toole  knows,  or  thinks  he  knows, 
how  to  manage  and  make  money  better  than  our  amateur  of  “  world-wide 
experience.”  If  Mr.  Toole  really  thought  so  well  of  “  Our  Bungalow  ”  as 
is  suggested,  and  imagined  it  would  draw  money  to  his  treasury,  it  would 
have  been  a  very  short-sighted  policy  to  postpone  this  marvellous  pro¬ 
duction.  But  the  inference  is  that  he  did  not  think  so  much  of  it  as 
Mr.  Jephson  naturally  did.  Under  all  the  circumstances  Mr.  Toole  seems 
to  have  acted  with  great  courtesy  and  extreme  good-nature,  and  for  these 
excellent  traits  of  character  he  is  held  up  to  ridicule  by  an  amateur  who 
actually  thinks  that  Mr.  Yal  Prinsep,  A.R.A.,  is  a  scene  painter  for  farces. 
Mr.  Toole  may  have  hinted  that  Mr.  Yal  Prinsep  would  good-naturedly 
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supervise  an  Indian  scene  so  as  to  secure  its  accuracy ;  he  could  not  have 
said  he  would  paint  the  scenery. 


Meanwhile  to  an  outside  spectator  the  situation  is  sufficiently 
interesting.  Mr.  Toole,  according  to  the  version  put  forward  by  the 
author  of  “  Our  Bungalow,”  has  flung  away  a  chance  of  making  a  fortune. 
Mr.  R.  Mounteney  Jephson,  with  the  rejected— or  rather  the  neglected — 
farce  in  his  pocket,  is  offering  up  prayers  for  “  life  and  health  ”  to  write 
more  farces  and  comedies.  The  author  of  “  Our  Bungalow  ”  has  been 
permitted  by  the  editor  of  the  “  Temple  Bar  Magazine  ”  to  give  his  play 
a  valuable  preliminary  advertisement.  Where,  then,  is  the  speculator 
prepared  to  give  an  opening  to  “  a  first  dramatic  effort,”  and  to  preserve 
in  the  field  of  dramatic  literature  one  who  wishes  to  labour  “  with  dis¬ 
tinction  to  himself  and  pleasure  to  his  countrymen.”  Bor  my  own  part, 
I  don’t  admire  the  taste  of  Mr.  Jephson’s  protest,  nor  do  I  think  he  has 
behaved  very  graciously  to  Mr.  Toole  ;  but  whenever  “  Our  Bungalow’5 
is  produced  I  can  promise  him,  at  any  rate,  “  a  rush  of  one  ”  to  see  it. 


Mr.  Byron’s  adaptation  of  “  Michael  Strogoff”  was  first  played  in  the 
provinces  on  the  first  of  last  month,  at  the  Nottingham  Theatre  Royal, 
and  by  the  company  headed  by  Mr.  Charles  Dornton — an  actor-manager 
well  known  and  highly  esteemed  in  “the  provinces.”  Mr.  Dornton  has 
secured  the  provincial  right  of  the  session,  and  has  also  secured  the  use 
of  some  of  the  scenery  and  dresses  that  distinguished  the  production  at 
the  Adelphi.  He  himself  plays  the  English  correspondent,  Blunt,  with  a 
happy  imitation  of  the  manner  of  Mr.  Byron,  to  whose  good  things  he 
gives  all  necessary  incisiveness.  Strogoff  mere  is  exceptionally  well  played 
by  Miss  Georgina  Robertson — one  of  the  clever  Robertson  family,  into 
which,  by  the  way,  Mr.  Dornton  married.  Nadia  is  undertaken  by  a 
young  lady  with  the  nom  de  guerre  of  Balfour,  who  has  only  been  a  few* 
months  on  the  stage,  but  who,  in  addition  to  an  attractive  appearance, 
adds  evidently  considerable  aptitude  for  the  profession.  By-and-by,  I 
anticipate  she  will  make  her  mark,  for  she  is  enthusiastic,  sympathetic, 
and  painstaking. 


Madame  Selina  Dolaro  is  too  clever  and  charming  an  artist  to  bo 
forgotten  by  the  public,  though  her  visits  to  England  have  been  fitful. 
On  Friday  night,  5th  August,  this  accomplished  and  popular  lady  gave  at 
the  Dilettante  Club,  Argyle  Street,  Regent  Street,  a  performance  of  a 
bit  of  amusing  eccentricity,  entitled  “  Reading  a  Tragedy,”  by  W.  U.  0.  C. 
She  was  assisted  by  Miss  Worth,  Messrs.  H.  St.  Maur,  W.  E.  Gregory, 
and  Herbert.  The  success  of  the  entertainment  Avas  of  course  Madame 
Dolaro’s  impersonation  of  the  character  of  the  heroine  of  the  piece, 
Edith  de  Lisle,  an  actress  Avho  mistakes  a  soaring  dramatist  for  an 
admirer  who  has,  from  a  course  of  Avitnessing  her  performance  at  the 
theatre,  lost  his  reason,  and  has  recently  escaped  from  an  asylum. 
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Without  going  into  the  plot,  it  will  he  sufficient  to  say  that  great  fun 
was  produced  from  the  author’s  desperate  attempts  to  extract  from 
his  pocket  his  roll  of  manuscript,  which  the  actress  imagines  to  he 
a  revolver.  I  think  this  situation  recalls  a  well-known  French  play. 
In  the  course  of  the  little  play  an  opportunity  was  given  to  Madame 
Dolaro  of  delighting  her  audience  by  her  rendering  of  some  of  her 
favourite  songs — one,  the  brindisi  or  drinking  song  from  “La  Perichole;” 
the  other,  “  La  Premiere  Feuille  ” — and  at  the  conclusion  of  the  piece 
the  applause  was  most  enthusiastic  and  prolonged.  The  pleasure  of 
Madame  Dolaro’s  friends,  however,  was  considerably  damped  by  the 
announcement  of  her  intended  return  on  Tuesday,  9  th  August, 
by  the  “  City  of  Eichmond,”  to  America,  where  she  goes  to  fulfil 
an  engagement  with  M.  Defossez,  who  has  concluded  arrangements 
with  Mr.  Andran,  composer  of  “  Olivette,”  for  the  production  of 
his  (Andran’s)  operas  in  America  twelve  months  before  they  come 
out  in  Paris.  Madame  Dolaro  is  engaged  to  create  the  principal 
characters  in  these  works,  for  which  purpose  she  lately  went  over 
to  Paris  to  see  Andran,  so  that  he  might  write  the  pieces  to  suit 
her.  On  her  arrival  in  Hew  York  she  will  open  in  “  La  Mascotte,” 
which  will  be  played  while  the  new  work,  now  ready,  is  rehearsed. 
At  the  expiration  of  her  engagement  with  M.  Defossez  it  is  Madame 
Dolaro’s  intention  to  start  in  comedy  and  the  legitimate  drama. 
Mr.  Carl  Rosa  has  asked  Madame  Dolaro  to  come  back  to  London 
to  play  “  Carmen  ”  next  season  at  Her  Majesty’s,  which  engagement 
she  has  agreed  to  accept  conditionally. 


I  hear  good  accounts  from  the  provinces  of  a  Miss  Marie  Dorval,  who 
is  just  now  enacting  the  part  of  Zanetta  in  Mr.  Eldred’s  “  Princess  of 
Trebizonde  ”  troup.  This  young  lady,  who  was  recently  in  the  chorus  of 
one  of  Mr.  Bernard’s  “  Cloches  de  Corneville  ”  companies,  is,  I  believe^ 
of  French  extraction,  and  certainly  her  vocalisation,  however  derived  by 
her,  has  all  the  merits  of  the  best  French  manner :  it  reminds  me 
particularly  of  Miss  Florence  St.  John’s.  Miss  Dorval  goes  to  the  Tyne 
Theatre,  Newcastle,  by-and-bye,  for  pantomime ;  but  some  day  or  other 
she  ought  to  do  much  better  things. 


Mr.  Marlande  Clarke,  a  very  able  dramatic  reciter,  intends  to  give 
two  performances  of  “Hamlet”  from  the  First  Quarto  (1603),  and  the 
Second  Quarto  (1604),  apparently  with  the  view  of  getting  a  public 
opinion  on  the  interminable  dispute  in  which  Mr.  F.  J.  Furnivall  is  so 
much  interested.  Whether  a  very  natural  prejudice  in  favour  of  the 
accepted  text  will  be  overturned  by  the  following  remarks  I  cannot  say, 
but  it  is  a  compliment  to  Mr.  Pinero  to  be  called  on  to  settle  so  knotty 
and  critical  a  point.  Says  Mr.  Furnivall :  “The  performance  of  Quarto  1 
“  will  at  least  show  that  it  is  a  capital  acting  play  of  the  right  length.  On 
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“April  16th,  1881,  it  took  two  hours  and  a  half  to  act.  The  German 
“  actors  and  critics,  Edouard  and  Devrient,  on  their  ‘  German  Stage  and 
“  Family  Shakespeare,  1873/  argued  that  the  action  of  both  the  play  and 
“  the  characters  was  more  distinct  and  logical  in  Quarto  1  than  in  Quarto  2. 
“  Quarto  1  brings  the  pathetic  ‘Go  to  a  Nunnery  ’  scene  from  Act  3  to 
“  Act  2.  That  this  is  the  better  place  for  it  Mr.  Pinero,  one  of  our  very  best 
“  English  craftsmen,  agrees  with  the  Devrients.”  Who  shall  decide 
when  doctors  disagree1?  On  the  one  hand,  Goethe,  Knight,  Staunton, 
Dyce,  and  Furnivall ;  on  the  other,  Tycho  Mommsen,  Collier,  Lloyd, 
and  the  Cambridge  editors.  The  Gordian  knot  of  this  all-important 
controversy  is  cut  suddenly  by  Mr.  A.  W.  Pinero. 


Mr.  W.  Davenport  Adams,  well  known  to  our  readers  as  a  constant 
contributor  to  The  Theatre,  and  a  great  authority  on  matters  dramatic 
and  musical,  has  added  to  the  May  Fair  Library  of  Messrs.  Chatto  and 
Windus  a  capital  little  book  called  “  Quips  and  Quiddities.”  It  is  a 
comic  commonplace  book  full  of  good  jokes  and  neat  epigrams,  and  it  has 
one  great  advantage — it  is  capitally  indexed. 


Mr.  Davenport  Adams  has  recently  dedicated  an  acrostic  sonnet  to 
Madge  Robertson  (Mrs.  Kendal),  and  here  it  is  : 

“  Mark  you  yon  eager  throng  who  gaze  and  glow, 

All  fired  with  keen  delight — as  pastures  fair, 

Dowered  with  sunshine  in  the  midday  air, 

Gleam  in  the  presence  of  the  god  they  know  1 
Each  lip  is  tremulous  with  rapture  :  lo  ! 

Round  mouth  of  maid  the  laughing  circles  fare, 

Or  break  on  whitened  beards  or  boy-cheeks  bare  ; 

By  one  soft  smile  all  smiles  are  set  in  flow  ! 

Erewhile,  perchance,  sad  sorrow  had  its  place, 

Revealing  pensive  brows,  and  fraught  with  fears. 

This  fair  one  to  her  magic  hath  no  bound  : 

Sweet  Rosalind  enchants  us  by  her  grace, 

Or  proud  Pauline  our  pity  gains  by  tears — - 

No  dearer  Queen  of  Art  the  whole  world  round  !  ” 


On  July  16th,  Miss  Linda  Dietz  concluded  her  first  provincial  tour 
with  “A  Wild  Love” — the  English  version  of  the  drama  which  Frau  von 
Hillern  has  constructed  on  the  basis  of  her  romance,  “Die  Geier- Wally.” 
This  drama  is  being  successfully  acted  in  Germany,  and  the  English 
version  has  been  no  less  successful  in  the  British  provinces.  At  Edin¬ 
burgh  and  Glasgow  it  made  an  especially  good  impression — so  good  a  one 
indeed,  that  Miss  Dietz  will  make  it  a  permanent  portion  of  her  repertoire, 
and  eventually  introduce  it  to  a  London  audience.  Previous  to  that, 
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however,  the  piece,  which  is  at  present  a  literal  translation  from  the 
German,  will  be  edited  by  an  English  playwright — Mr.  H.  A.  Jones, 
to  wit — who  will  no  doubt  prune  down  some  little  redundancies  and 
trivialities  of  expression.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  however,  he  will  not  deal 
too  severely  with  the  play.  It  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  pare  it  down 
to  the  proportions  of  a  Surrey  melodrama.  At  present  one  of  its  most 
attractive  qualities  is  its  freshness.  Based  on  a  popular  Tyrolese  story, 
it  is  Tyrolese  to  the  backbone.  Human  nature  is,  of  course,  human 
nature  everywhere,  but  it  is  modified  by  race,  by  long  custom,  and  by 
climatic  influences,  and  “  A  Wild  Love,”  full  as  it  is  of  elemental  passion, 
is  nevertheless  most  remarkable  as  a  picture  of  Tyrolese  life  and  character. 
Especially  remarkable  is  it  for  introducing  to  us  a  heroine  of  peculiarly 
uncommon  mould.  Eagle-Wally  is,  indeed,  as  Lady  Wallace  describes 
her  :  “  With  the  strength  and  courage  of  a  man,  she  combines  a  true 
woman’s  tenderness  towards  the  weak  and  suffering.  In  her  fiery  nature 
the  powers  of  good  and  evil  wrestle  for  mastery  on  a  grand  scale,  and, 
through  much  sin  and  suffering,  the  good  ultimately  prevails.  If  her 
steadfast  purpose  does  in  the  end  meet  with  its  reward,  it  is  not  till  her 
wayward  passionate  self-will  has  been  chastened  and  ‘  carved  out  by  the 
will  of  God.’  ”  Eagle-Wally  is,  of  course,  the  mainstay  of  the  piece,  but 
her  story  is  of  such  a  nature  that  it  falls  naturally  into  dramatic  form, 
and  again  I  hope  that  the  adapter  will  not  meddle  too  greatly  with  his 
original.  Let  the  lines  of  the  romance  be  followed  as  closely  as  possible, 
and  especially  let  the  revelation  in  the  last  act  be  allowed  to  come  as  it 
does  at  present,  like  a  thunderbolt  of  surprise.  Miss  Dietz,  I  think, 
should  carve  a  reputation  out  of  her  representation  of  this  heroine. 
Hitherto  she  has  not  had  much  chance  of  showing  what  she  could  do  in 
characters  requiring  the  exhibition  of  passion  and  pathos.  I  suppose 
that  Marcelle  in  “  Les  Bourgeois  de  Pont-Arcy  ”  is  the  strongest  part  of 
this  sort  that,  until  recently,  she  has  been  called  upon  to  play.  But  in 
Eagle-Wally  we  have  a  role  worthy  of  Mrs.  Kendal  in  her  present  fine 
maturity  of  style,  and  Mrs.  Kendal  is  the  only  artist  whom  I  can  fancy 
rivalling  Miss  Dietz  in  this  most  effective  and  affecting  part.  For 
myself,  I  don’t  desire  to  see  it  played  more  powerfully  than  Miss  Dietz 
plays  it.  Her  performance  seems  to  me  entirely  adequate.  The  various 
phases  of  feeling  through  which  Eagle-Wally  has  to  pass — from  the 
agonies  of  misprised  love  to  those  of  despair  and  of  remorse — are  repre¬ 
sented  by  her  with  a  natural  art  which  is  as  noticeable  in  her  by-play  and 
facial  expression  as  in  her  tones  and  movements.  She  is,  for  the  time, 
the  character  she  represents.  What  may  be  the  fate  of  “  A  Wild 
Love  ”  after  revision  I  do  not  know,  but,  as  it  stands,  and  with  Miss  Dietz 
as  the  heroine,  it  is  as  impressive  a  drama  as  I  have  seen — admirable  in 
its  freshness,  and  effective  in  the  strength  of  human  interest  with  which 
it  is  endowed. 


After  a  month’s  holiday-making  in  Spain,  where,  it  is  shrewdly 
believed,  he  went  to  perfect  his  accent  as  the  Sad  Dog  in  “  Little  Don 
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Csesar,”  Mr.  Edward  Terry  began  his  provincial  tour  for  1881  at 
Nottingham,  on  July  4th,  appearing  in  “  Weak  Woman  ”  and  the 
Byronic  burlesque  above  alluded  to.  He  went,  in  the  following  week, 
to  Cork,  and  in  the  following  weeks  again  to  Dublin,  Belfast,  and 
Manchester.  He  is  now  in  Scotland.  His  repertoire,  besides  the  pieces 
mentioned,  includes  “The  Eorty  Thieves”  and  a  new  comedy  by 
Mr.  Byron,  endowed  with  the  happy  title  of  “New  Brooms.”  This 
was  produced  for  the  first  time  at  Dublin,  and  proved  a  decided  popular 
success,  Mr.  Terry  himself  making  an  especial  hit  in  it.  Mr.  Terry’s 
company  is  not  especially  strong  so  far  as  the  male  element 
is  concerned ;  Mr.  H.  C.  Sidney  having  scarcely  enough  distinction 
for  jeune  premier,  and  Mr.  M.  Ivinghorne  being  a  somewhat 
business-like  comedian.  But  the  ladies  are  one  and  all  acceptable, 
including,  as  they  do,  the  sprightly  Miss  Lilian  Francis  (who  goes  to 
Brighton  at  Christmas),  the  vivacious  Miss  Katie  Byan  (who  goes  to 
Bristol  for  pantomime),  the  charming  Miss  Bose  St.  George  (who  is 
booked  for  Nottingham),  and  the  always  capable  Miss  Maria  Jones. 


Professor  Stuart  Blackie  has  written  an  ode  to  AValter  Bentley, 
tragedian,  on  witnessing  his  classical  impersonation  of  Hamlet : 

“  Bless  thee,  brave  youth  !  thou  hast  thy  strength  addressed 
To  a  bold  venture,  where  not  all  may  win, 

But  all  may  try,  and  all  may  do  their  best  ; 

And  all  will  better  and  who  best  begin. 

There  are  who  deem  thy  noble  art  a  sin, 

And  thee  a  sinner  of  most  red  display ; 

Men  who,  with  ban  and  damnatory  din, 

Usurp  the  general  ear,  and  bar  the  way 
Against  all  equal  audience.  But  not  God 
Hath  priests  for  prompters  to  invade  the  will 
With  sharp  reproof  alone  and  chastening  rod ; 

He  speaks  with  many  mouths,  and  loves  the  skill, 

By  living  pictures  of  the  player’s  art, 

To  hold  the  charmed  eye,  and  lead  the  captive  heart.” 


I  expressed  last  month  my  regret  that  the  Irving  Club  performance 
on  behalf  of  University  College  Hospital  would  be  too  late  for  notice  in 
the  Summer  Number  of  this  magazine.  The  date  chosen,  July  14th,  was 
a  somewhat  unfortunate  one.  The  season  was  then  practically  over,  and 
the  heat  at  the  time  was  intense.  To  these  two  causes  must  be  attributed 
the  fact  that  the  attendance  was  by  no  means  so  large  as  might  have  been 
expected.  Those,  however,  who  were  present  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
some  excellent  acting.  The  first  act  of  “  A  Scrap  of  Paper,”  which  was 
the  piece  of  the  evening,  seemed  to  drag  a  little,  perhaps  owing  to 
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nervousness  on  the  part  of  the  performers,  hut  the  second  and  third  acts 
were  capitally  played.  In  the  part  of  Suzanne  de  Buyeville,  Miss  Zoe 
Eland  made  a  success  which,  though  very  marked,  was  by  no  means 
unexpected  by  those  who  had  previously  had  opportunities  of  seeing  her 
act.  The  character  suits  her  admirably,  and  the  fact  that  she  roused  an 
audience  to  hearty  laughter  and  applause  on  the  hottest  night  save  one 
of  this  exceptionally  hot  summer  is  perhaps  the  best  proof  that  can  be 
given  that  she  did  justice  to  it.  Mrs.  Melton  was  very  good  indeed  as 
Mademoiselle  Zenobie;  Miss  Ffennell  was  Mathilde ;  and  Miss  Minnie 
Botchley  a  not  too  refined  Louise.  Mr.  H.  D.  Shepard  gave  a  most 
intelligent  performance  of  Prosper  Couramont — a  performance  which 
wanted  only  more  animation  to  make  it  one  of  exceptional  merit.  Mr. 
C.  Wood  was  good  as  the  Baron,  and  Mr.  P.  J.  Lowe  was  an  excellent 
Brisemouche.  Other  parts  were  filled  by  Messrs.  C.  B.  Maddox,  F.  A. 
Hahn,  and  H.  Fawcett ;  Mrs.  Vircash,  and  Mrs.  Howard.  Mr.  Palgrave 
Simpson’s  comedy  was  preceded  by  the  one-act  play,  “  Awaking.”  I  do 
not  think  “  Awaking  ”  is  a  suitable  piece  for  amateurs  to  attempt,  but  it 
is  fair  to  add  that  on  this  occasion  Mr.  Baymond  Boumieu  gave  a  careful 
and  conscientious  performance  of  the  chief  part  in  it,  and  was  well 
supported  by  Messrs.  E.  Williams,  E.  Halket,  and  Miss  Ffennell,  and  in 
particular  by  Miss  Florence  Worth,  whose  acting  continues  to  show 
great  and  rapid  improvement.  The  stage-management,  as  usual  with  the 
Irving  Club,  was  first-rate,  and  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Club’s  profes¬ 
sional  stage-manager,  Mr.  Bobert  Markby.  Mr.  Markby  is  one  of  the 
most  successful  “  coaches  ”  of  amateurs,  and  it  may  not  be  out  of  place 
here  to  recall  the  fact  that  it  was  under  his  direction  that  there  were 
given  at  the  Gaiety  in  May  those  Shakespearian  matinees  which  led  to 
Mr.  John  Child,  Vice-President  and  till  lately  “  leading  man”  of  the 
Irving  Club,  being  engaged  by  Mr.  Henry  Irving  as  a  member  of  the 
Lyceum  Company,  and  to  play  such  parts  as  Othello,  Horatio,  and 
Antonio. 


The  Croydon  Histrionic  Society  give  their  first  performance  of  the 
season  on  Monday,  September  5th,  at  the  Croydon  Theatre,  when  they 
will  produce  “  London  Assurance  ”  and  “  Up  to  Town.” 


I  happened  to  be  passing  through  Edinburgh  the  other  day,  and, 
naturally  enough,  spent  the  evening  at  the  Theatre  Eoyal,  a  beautiful 
theatre,  where  plays  are  admirably  mounted  and  a  high  tone  prevails  in 
all  that  is  attempted.  I  was  lucky  enough  to  see  “  Bob  Boy,”  with 
Mr.  J.  B.  Howard  in  the  character,  with  -which — in  Scotland— the  name 
of  Tom  Powrie  has  been  so  long  associated.  Mr.  Howard,  as  manager 
and  actor,  is  a  thorough  favourite  with  the  Edinburgh  public,  and, 
remembering  him  as  I  do,  in  the  old  Drury  Lane  days  when  Chatterton 
was  at  the  helm,  I  can  only  say  that  the  “Modern  Athens”  has  gained 
what  we  have  lost— a  sound,  vigorous,  manly,  and  very  capable  actor. 
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“  Bob  Boy,”  as  played  at  Edinburgh,  contains  all  tbe  old  songs  and 
choruses,  so  that  those  who  go  to  see  it  have  the  benefit  of  a  concert  as 
well  as  a  play.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  successful  run  of  “  Kob  Eoy,” 
Mr.  J.  B.  Howard  started  his  season  of  stars  and  popular  successes  with 
Mr.  D’Oyley  Carte’s  “  Patience  ”  company.  The  visit  of  Mr.  Henry 
Irving  to  Edinburgh  is  eagerly  anticipated.  He  has  passed  through  the 
city  recently,  and  been  the  guest  of  Mr.  Howard  on  his  way  to  rest 
quietly  at  Oban— that  Ultima  Thule  of  all  Scottish  tourists,  where 
visitors  pour  in  daily,  and  accommodation  is  at  a  premium. 


Whilst  in  Scotland  I  heard  much  of  the  success  of  Mr.  David  James, 
who  had  been  acting  at  Edinburgh,  Greenock,  and  Glasgow,  and  astonish¬ 
ing  those  playgoers  who  had  not  made  themselves  acquainted  with  the 
versatility,  humour,  strength,  and  pathos  of  this  excellent  comedian. 
The  Scotch  know  a  good  thing  when  they  find  it,  and  the  visit  of 
Mr.  David  James  has  secured  him  many  loyal  friends.  Little  did  I 
dream  this  clever  actor  was  at  Greenock  one  summer  night  in  August 
when  I  turned  my  eyes  from  the  distant  lights  of  this  busy  city  and 
revelled  in  the  bold  and  defiant  scenery  that  has  inspired  Colin  Hunter 
with  pictures  of  Gareloch  Head,  and  has  been  faithfully  preserved  on  the 
noble  canvases  of  Dr.  Blatherwick,  of  Helensburgh,  the  possessor  of  a 
treasured  little  home  of  art  in  this  picturesque  and  romantic  district. 


Mr.  Lytton  Sothern  made  his  welcome  re- appearance  in  town  on 
August  13th,  at  the  Criterion  Theatre,  when  he  acted,  with  his  customary 
care  and  spirit,  Tom  Conyers,  in  Mr.  F.  W.  Broughton’s  charming 
comedietta,  “Withered  Leaves.”  The  heroine,  May  Eivers,  was  on  this 
occasion  delightfully  played  by  Miss  Florence  Harrington,  who  gave  a 
natural,  graceful,  and  sympathetic  performance. 


The  Eoyal  Court  Theatre,  Liverpool,  re-built  and  re-decorated  from 
the  old  Amphitheatre,  will  be  opened  on  September  10th,  with  a 
performance  of  “  The  Lancashire  Witches”  first  produced  at  the  Theatre 
Eoyal,  Manchester,  October  20tli,  1879;  libretto  by  E.  T.  Gunton; 
music  by  F.  Stanislaus.  The  cast  will  include  Madame  Cave-Asliton, 
Miss  Alice  Aynsley  Cook,  Miss  Carrie  Braham,  Miss  Constance  Loseby, 
Mr.  Furneaux  Cook,  and  Mr.  Aynsley  Cook.  The  manager  is  Mr. 
E.  B.  Bainbridge,  of  the  Theatre  Eoyal,  Manchester,  and  the  proprietor, 
David  Eadcliffe,  Esq.,  J.P.,  has  spared  no  expense  to  make  the  theatre 
one  of  the  handsomest  and  best  in  the  kingdom. 


Why  does  not  some  far-seeing  impresario  look  after  Mdlle.  Eedoubte, 
a  singer  of  great  purity  and  an  actress  of  rare  charm,  who  has  recently 
appeared  with  distinguished  success  at  Boulogne-on-Sea  1  Some  people 
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imagine  that  the  opera  is  not  worth  listening  to  unless  your  stall  costs 
you  twenty-five  shillings,  hut  for  three  francs  at  Boulogne  I  heard  “  Faust  ” 
with  very  great  pleasure  indeed.  Except  by  Madame  Nilsson,  I  have 
never  seen  Marguerite  so  well  acted  as  by  Mdlle.  Redoubte.  She  entered 
heart  and  soul  into  the  poetry  of  the  play,  and  reminded  me  in  her  acting 
not  a  little  of  that  unrivalled  genius — Aimee  Desclee. 


Mr.  J.  L.  Toole  has  been  spending  his  short  holiday  at  Boulogne, 
Ostend,  and  the  popular  towns  in  Holland.  Mr.  Thomas  Thorne  looked 
in  at  Boulogne  on  his  way  to  St.  Moritz  and  the  Engadine,  where  he  has 
been  walking  incessantly. 


Recently  there  passed  away  an  amiable,  ambitious,  but,  unhappily,  an 
unfortunate  man,  who  for  many  years  was  connected  with  the  drama 
as  a  publisher  and  printer,  and  who,  in  his  humble  way,  had  its  interests 
sincerely  at  heart.  I  allude  to  George  Maddick,  who,  when  he  was  in 
health  and  strength,  gave  many  a  struggling  man  a  lift;  unselfishly 
thrusting  others  to  the  front  whilst  fate  dragged  him  behind ;  and  who 
faced  a  terrible  end  of  acute  agony  cheerfully,  and  almost  without  a 
murmur,  lest  those  about  him  should  suffer  for  his  sake.  I  have  just  been 
informed  that  George  Maddick’s  eldest  daughter — an  amiable,  devoted, 
and  accomplished  young  lady — is  left,  with  her  sisters,  in  a  very  sad 
condition,  totally  unprovided  for,  and  naturally  unable  to  make  a  start 
in  life  without  some  assistance.  It  is  but  a  little  these  girls  want  to 
relieve  them  from  a  great  sorrow ;  and  I  am  asked  to  state  the  case  in 
order  that  those  who  knew  George  Maddick  may  have  an  opportunity  of 
remembering  his  innocent  and  industrious  children.  I  am  promised 
several  small  subscriptions,  if  only  a  start  is  made ;  and  though  it  is  but 
a  humble  one,  The  Theatre  Magazine  will  give  £5  to  the  “  Maddick 
Fund,”  in  the  hope  that  others  will  charitably  view  a  deserving  and 
distressing  case. 


A  remarkably  clever  adaptation,  by  Mr.  Charles  Marsham  Rae,  of 
Henri  Meilhac’s  “  Suzanne  ”  (the  original  of  Mr.  James  Mortimer’s  “Two 
Old  Boys,”  produced  at  the  Court  Theatre  last  December),  was  played  for 
the  first  time  at  the  Theatre  Royal,  Nottingham,  on  Monday,  May  the  9th, 
1881,  with  the  following  cast  : 


General  Dennistoun  ...  Me.  Chas.  Kelly.  I  Lionel  Fortescue  ...  Me.  S.  Chaetebis. 

William  Dennistoun  ...  Mb.  J.  C.  Coopeb.  |  Beatrice  Seymour  ...  Miss  F.  Tebby. 


The  “  St.  John’s  Dramatic  Society,”  of  Salford,  Manchester,  gave  an 
entertainment  in  their  hall  on  the  5th  of  July.  The  programme  consisted 
of  “  Martin  Chuzzlewit,”  and  “  To  Paris  and  Back  for  Five  Pounds,”  and 
the  manner  in  which  both  pieces  were  placed  on  the  stage  reflected  the 
greatest  credit  on  the  management,  whilst  the  acting  was  really  excellent. 
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The  hypocritical  Pecksniff  found  a  capital  representative  in  Mr.  J.  Booth, 
and  Mr.  E.  Beswick  gave  a  carefully  studied  rendering  of  the  character 
of  Martin  Chuzzlewit.  The  Society  may  he  congratulated  on  possessing 
so  clever  and  versatile  an  actor  as  Mr.  R.  Dobson,  whose  Tom  Pinch 
could  hardly  he  excelled.  Mr.  L.  Mossum  was  very  successful  as  the 
Bailey.  Miss  E.  Dillon  as  Mercy,  and  Miss  E.  A.  Markland  as  Charity, 
looked  pretty  and  acted  charmingly,  while  Miss  Kearney  and  Miss  Foden 
were  very  effective  in  their  respective  parts. 


PERPLEXITY. 

He. 

It  might  have  been  !  yes,  hitter  thought  ! 
Had  youth  hut  known  what  age  has  seen ; 
Had  youth  hut  learned  what  age  has  taught ; 
It  might  have  been  !  it  might  have  been  ! 


She. 

Think  deeper,  and  the  cloud  will  rise, 
Eor,  though  obscured,  yet  not  unseen, 
Some  little  grace  within  thee  lies, 

And  even  that  might  not  have  been. 


It  may  be  interesting  to  know  the  value  of  musical  stars  some  forty 
odd  years  ago  now  that  managers  are  in  dispute  with  the  public  as  to  the 
proper  charges  for  stalls  at  opera  and  theatre.  The  following  letter  is  in 
existence,  and  it  tells  its  own  story  : 

“  Cambridge,  July  6,  1835. 

“Dear  Sir, — I  am  desired  by  Mr.  Sergeant  Frere  to  communicate  to 
you,  as  the  treasurer  of  the  present  musical  festival,  that,  as  Mdlle.  Grisi  and 
Signor  Lablache  may  depart  for  London  immediately  after  the  concert 
this  evening,  or  at  all  events  early  to-morrow  morning,  it  will  be  desirable 
to  pay  to  them  during  the  concert  this  evening  the  following  sums  : 

Mdlle.  Grisi,  £105. 

Signor  Lablache,  £63. 

Signor  Rubini’s  engagement  for  both  concerts  terminates  to-morrow 
evening;  his  terms  are  £84. 

“  I  am,  dear  Sir,  yours  very  truly, 

“  George  Smart.” 


I  clip  the  following  amusing  anecdote  from  the  “  Xew  York  Spirit  of 
the  Times,”  one  of  the  best  written  and  most  amusing  papers  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  always  well  informed,  and  taking  a  keen 
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interest  in  all  that  concerns  the  English  stage,  and  now  fairly  established 
as  a  connecting  link  between  American  and  English  dramatic  art : 

“  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Siam  was  so  well  pleased  with  the 
description  of  his  country  in  ‘  The  Boy  Travellers  in  Siam  and  Java,’  by 
Col.  T.  W.  Ivnox,  published  last  year  by  Harper  Brothers,  that  he  sent 
to  its  author  the  diploma  and  decoration  to  create  him  a  knight  of  ‘  The 
Most  Exalted  Order  of  the  White  Elephant.’  A  Philadelphia  paper 
mentioned  this  incident  with  jocular  comment.  The  paragraph  fell 
under  the  eye  of  an  enterprising  showman,  and  the  following  genuine 
correspondence,  by  telegraph,  ensued  : 

Philadelphia,  March  23. 

Col.  Thos.  W.  Knox,  Lotos  Club,  New  York. — What  will  you  take  for  your 
white  elephant?  Name  lowest  price.  Answer  me  at  Columbia  House,  Philadelphia. 

Chas.  H.  Day,  Agt.  Forepaugh  Menagerie. 

New  York,  March  23. 

Chas.  H.  Day,  Columbia  House,  Phila. — My  white  elephant  is  not  for  sale,  but 
I  should  be  pleased  to  show  it  to  you.  Thos.  W.  Knox. 

Philadelphia,  March  23. 

Col.  Thos.  W.  Knox. — Could  Mr.  Forepaugh  arrange  to  exhibit  him  here  and 
around  the'  country  for  a  fair  price  ?  Could  give  your  books  an  enormous  sale 
through  our  advertisements  and  the  exhibition.  We  advertise  enormously. 

Chas.  H.  Day. 

New  York,  March  23. 

Chas.  H.  Day. — Am  afraid  my  white  elephant  is  too  small  and  delicate  for 
public  exhibition.  Thos.  W.  Knox. 

Philadelphia,  March  23. 

Col.  Thos.  W.  Knox. — How  large  is  your  white  elephant,  and  how  was  he 
brought  from  Siam  ?  Chas.  H.  Day. 

New  York,  March  23. 

Chas.  H.  Day. — Including  velvet-lined  case  of  morocco  leather,  it  weighs  about 
an  ounce  and  a  half.  Came  in  a  registered  letter  from  General  Halderman,  United 
States  Consul  at  Bangkok.  Thos.  W.  Knox. 

“  The  enterprising  showman  discovered  on  receipt  of  this  last  telegram 
that  he  had  been  sold ;  promptly  acknowledged  the  same,  and  offered  to 
send  the  author  of  ‘  The  Boy  Travellers  ’  all  the  tickets  he  might  desire 
for  himself  and  friends  to  see  the  great  menagerie  whenever  it  should 
appear  in  New  York.” 


“  Call  that  a  kind  man,”  said  an  actor  speaking  of  an  absent  acquaint¬ 
ance  ;  “a  man  who  is  away  from  his  family,  and  never  sends  them  a 
farthing  !  Call  that  kindness  1  ”  “  Yes,”  replied  Douglas  Jerrold,  smiling, 
“  unremitting  kindness  !  ” 


“  FRESH  WOODS  AND  PASTURES  NEW.” 


NTED  a  lodge,  not  exactly  in 
some  great  wilderness,  nor  where 
there  is  “  boundless  contiguity 
of  shade,”  but  amidst  hill  and 
dale,  woodland  and  glade,  where 
one  may  sit  and  listen  to  the 
song  of  the  nightingale  after  a 
nice  little  dinner,  or  hear  the 
kingfisher’s  pipe  while  we  con¬ 
tentedly  puff  at  our  own,  or 
open  a  cool  and  refreshing  bottle 
while  the  woodpocker  is  “  tap¬ 
ping  the  hollow  beech  tree.” 
Such  a  retreat  is  really  to  be 
found  within  forty  minutes’ 
agreeable  railway  journey  from 
the  Liverpool  Station  of  the 
Great  Eastern  Railway,  and  the 
name  of  the  happy  resort  is  the  Royal  Forest  Hotel,  Chingford,  a  place, 
as  its  name  implies  (for  cliing  is  only  the  old  way  of  spelling  king),  once 
a  royal  residence  and  famous  as  such  till  the  days  of  Queen  Bess,  whose 
hunting  lodge  joins  the  hotel,  and  is  (at  our  pace)  just  seven  minutes’ 
walk  from  the  Chingford  Station,  to  and  from  which,  by-the-bye,  there 
are  a  dozen  or  so  of  trains  every  day.  Really,  when  one  has  got  a  little 
tired  of  those  eight  hot  and  scrambly  hours  by  the  sea-side,  or  has  become 
rather  blase  of  Brighton,  or  suffers  from  the  malaise  of  Margate  jetty  and 
the  inevitable  result  of  meeting  everybody  this  morning  who  was  bidding 
us  good-bye  yesterday  afternoon,  a  sojourn  amidst  some  of  the  loveliest 
woodland  scenery  in  Europe,  with  the  fresh  cool  pure  air  from  the  high 
wooded  hills,  or  a  ramble  in  the  glades  of  Eairmead,  beneath  the  shelter 
of  grand  old  oaks,  beeches,  and  hornbeam  of  the  Monk’s  Wood  or  in  the 
vicinity  of  Boadicea’s  Camp,  is  a  change  not  to  be  neglected.  And  the 
hotel  itself  is,  so  to  speak,  a  sight,  though  it  by  no  means  costs  a  sight  of 
money  to  stay  there.  Ho  matter  which  of  the  sixty  rooms  of  that 
quaint  modern  Elizabethan  structure  one  occupies,  nor  whether  one 
chooses  the  aesthetic,  the  Dutch,  the  Spanish,  the  Japanese,  the  Indian, 
or  either  of  the  other  surprisingly  illustrative  “  salles  ”  for  a  snug  little 
dinner  party  or  as  a  private  sitting-room,  the  whole  place  is  an  agreeable 
variety  of  hotel  experience.  From  the  pleasant  coffee-room  table  d’hote 
dinner,  at  separate  tables,  to  the  more  sumptuous  symposium  of  the 
Elizabethan  Banqueting  Room,  or  the  Masonic  Hall  on  the  occasion  of  a 
civic  festival  or  an  anniversary  celebration,  the  whole  place  may  be  said 
to  present  a  new  feature  in  that  hotel  life  which  the  proprietors  of  this 
place  have  shown  may  be  made  piquant  and  attractive.  The  pleasure  of 
a  quiet  stay  at  the  Royal  Forest  Hotel,  with  a  series  of  short  excursions, 
either  drives,  or,  what’s  better,  easy  strolling  walks  to  the  points  of 
attraction  of  which  Chingford  is  the  centre,  is  one  to  which  people 
wearied  and  jaded  with  a  heavy  season’s  work  and  yet  wanting  for  the 
present  only  a  brief  or  prefatory  holiday  that  will  “  pull  them  together,” 
can  scarcely  be  over-estimated.  “  Crede  experto  !  ” 
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THE  ROPE-LADDER. 

&  Store  of  It  cal  Htfc. 

By  R.  D.  GREEN-PRICE. 


IN  TWO  PARTS. 


PART  THE  FIRST. — CHAPTER  III. 


HE  next  morning  broke  with  the  sad  foreboding 
that  our  short  gleam  of  sunshine  had  come 
to  an  end,  that  Flora  had  to  be  placed  under 
Miss  Maclary’s  charge,  and  that  I  had  to 
take  flight  southwards  where  duty  called  me. 
To  dwell  on  the  events  of  this  morning 
would  add  a  mournful  page  that  I  prefer  to  pass 
by.  After  breakfast  I  strolled  out  to  the  great 
bookseller’s,  and  ordered  a  six-volume  Shakes¬ 
peare,  in  a  pocket  edition,  to  be  sent  to  Miss  F. 
Carlisle,  with  her  guardian’s  compliments,  and 
arranged  that  it  should  get  there  long  after  I  had 
left  Edinburgh,  a  slight  recompense  I  thought  for 
the  trial  of  a  new  life. 

The  box  was  repacked,  and  the  bill  at  the  hotel 
paid,  and  we  drove  in  a  cab  to  Miss  Maclary’s,  who 
lived  in  a  nice  house  near  Prince’s  Street. 

Miss  Maclary  was  what  may  be  termed  quite  a  character  in  herself : 
ratber  short,  and  past  middle  age,  but  with  very  little  of  the  old  maid 
about  her,  except  in  a  methodical  style  of  action  and  dress,  warm  and 
genial  in  her  temperament,  having  a  great  regard  for  girls,  especially 
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pretty  ones,  a  good  judge  of  character,  indulgent  to  a  certain  extent,  "but 
beyond  that,  inexorable.  She  had  about  eight  girls  in  her  house  at  this 
time,  and  I  had  written  to  propose  adding  Flora  to  her  list,  telling  her 
merely  that  she  was  a  young  lady,  of  whom  I  had  undertaken  the 
guardianship,  under  somewhat  peculiar  circumstances,  connected  with  my 
official  position  in  the  Education  Department  of  Government,  and  that  I 
was  most  anxious  that  she  should  turn  out  an  accomplished  woman,  as 
her  future  in  life  greatly  depended  on  her  so  doing. 

After  the  usual  introductions,  I  was  glad  to  see  that  Flora  passed 
satisfactorily  through  the  preliminary  scrutiny,  to  which  Miss  Maclary 
subjected  her.  Flora  was  fortunate  in  not  being  shy — she  did  not  know 
what  that  word  meant — the  mauvaise  honte  of  many  an  otherwise  nice 
girl — so  it  did  not  take  long  to  put  her  apparently  at  her  ease. 

"When  the  time  of  parting  came,  and  “  time  and  tide  wait  for  no 
man,”  Miss  Maclary  considerately  retired,  and  I  had  to  endure  a  heart¬ 
breaking  flood  of  tears  with  a  face  buried  in  my  breast  for  minutes. 
“  God  bless  you,  my  dear  !  Write  to  me  as  often  as  you  like,  to  the 
address  I  gave  you,  and  be  a  good  girl.  We  shall  perhaps  meet  again 
soon — adieu  !  ” 

With  a  great  big  lump  in  my  throat,  that  would  keep  returning,  I 
jumped  into  the  train  for  the  south.  I  had  left  behind  me  one  whose 
fortunes  seemed  inseparably  mixed  up  with  my  own.  Why,  I  could  not 
say,  and  all  the  growth  of  less  than  a  week  ! 

My  remaining  work  in  the  north  employed  me  till  the  following 
Friday,  and  on  Saturday  I  was  flying  in  the  Great  Northern  express  for 
the  great  metropolis,  and  in  due  time  was  once  more  ensconced  at  Camden 
Hill,  Kensington,  amidst  my  family  circle. 

After  a  succession  of  hugs,  beginning  with  my  dear  wife  down  to  the 
youngest  chip  of  the  block,  we  settled  down  to  a  family  repast  and 
general  chat,  my  wife  leading  the  way  with  any  amount  of  small  talk 
as  to  what  they  had  been  doing  in  my  absence,  and  intended  to  do  now  I 
was  at  home  to  chaperon  them. 

“  By-the-bye,  darling,”  she  broke  in  presently,  “  there  are  several 
letters  waiting  for  you.  Go  and  get  them,  Maggie  ”  (to  my  eldest 
daughter),  “  and  among  them  one  from  Mr.  Littledales,  the  gentleman 
with  whom  you  exchanged  work.  He  seems  in  a  great  fuss  about  the 
sudden  disappearance  of  some  young  woman,  who  was  teacher  in  a  large 
school  up  in  the  Horth,  which  must  have  happened  about  the  time  you 
were  there.  He  had  not  seen  her,  but  it  appears  he  had  been  asked  by  the 
Mayor  of  Liverpool  to  take  an  interest  in  her,  and  push  her  on  if  possible, 
as  she  was  rather  out  of  the  common  run  of  school-teachers.  The  matron 
of  the  place  had  written  to  say  that  they  could  glean  no  tidings  of  her, 
although  the  police  had  had  the  matter  in  hand  for  several  days,  and  he 
hopes  you  will  be  able  to  throw  some  light  upon  it.  Such  an  absurd 
thing  ”  (continued  my  wife,  by  way  of  commentary)  “  to  suppose  that  you 
should  be  able  to  throw  light  on  the  whereabouts  of  a  runaway  teacher ; 
as  if  the  Government  paid  you  to  look  after  such  things  !  It  is  hard 
work  enough,  I  am  sure,  for  you  to  inspect  the  children,  without  being 
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responsible  for  such  things  as  these.  I  hope,  John,  you  will  write  and 
tell  him  that  you  did  not  undertake  the  care  of  any  protegees  of  his  when 
you  went  his  circuit.  I  had  a  great  mind  to  write  and  say  that  his  letter 
almost  amounted  to  an  insinuation  that  you  had  walked  off  with  the  girl, 
and  that  it  was  time  for  me  to  go  in  search  of  you.” 

“As  if  papa  had  not  enough  to  do  already  in  taking  care  of  all  of  us, 
without  hunting  after  this  girl  of  the  Mayor  of  Liverpool’s,  who,  I 
daresay,  ran  hack  to  her  lover  there,  if  the  truth  was  known,”  broke  in 
my  eldest  daughter. 

“Very  likely,  my  dear  Maggie,”  said  I,  but  rather  anxious  to  turn 
the  subject  into  a  more  congenial  channel,  having  already  entirely  lost 
my  appetite  for  supper.  “  But  I  think  you  had  better  leave  me  to  deal 
with  Mr.  Littledales  in  this  matter.  It  is  clear  he  is  in  no  way  to  blame 
for  the  girl’s  conduct,  and  I  should  think  will  be  able  to  satisfy  her 
friends  of  this.  I  will  write  to  him  to-morrow.  Do  you  know,  they 
are  very  curious  people  those  north-country  people — their  dialect  is  so 
difficult  to  understand  that  at  first  I  could  hardly  make  them  out,  and 
I  am  sure  the  children  did  not  know  what  I  said.  Some  of  them  did, 
of  course,  and  a  few  of  the  teachers.  They  are  sharp  and  intelligent, 
however,  with  all  their  roughness.  The  clergymen  are,  many  of  them, 
St.  Bees  men,  and  not  gentlemen,  but  they  are  better  fitted  for  their 
duties  in  that  country  than  you  would  suppose.  At  first  I  accepted  a 
good  deal  of  hospitality  from  them,  but  latterly  I  got  rather  tired 
of  it.” 

This  I  thought  was  getting  back  on  safer  ground.  “  But  ”  (immediately 
broke  in  my  wife)  “  do  tell  us  why  you  went  to  Edinburgh ;  you  never 
mentioned  your  intention  before,  and  you  do  not  generally  make  sudden 
excursions.  We  have  all  been  dying  to  hear  why  you  went,  what  you 
saw,  and  all  that  you  did  there.” 

I  had  to  fence  for  a  time.  “  Well,  dear,  you  see  I  began  to  get  tired 
of  the  blackness  of  those  large  towns,  and  had  no  great  liking  for  a 
Sunday  at  Carlisle ;  then,  I  thought  I  should  not  be  near  Edinburgh 
again  for  a  long  time — and  you  know  how  I  have  always  admired  Edin¬ 
burgh  ever  since  we  visited  it  on  our  wedding-tour — so  I  was  tempted, 
although  it  was  a  little  extra  expense  to  do  it.” 

“  But  then,  dear,  you  spoke  in  your  letter  of  some  news  you  would 
have  for  us  on  your  return,  and  we  naturally  associated  this  with  your  trip, 
and  have  been  dying  with  curiosity  ever  since.” 

“  Confound  my  stupidity,”  thought  I,  “  I  wish  I  had  the  pluck  to  tell 
the  whole  story ;  but  I  can’t  now.”  So  I  beat  about  the  bush  again, 
and  said  : 

“How  you  mention  it,  I  recollect  that  I  was  alluding  to  the  circum¬ 
stance  of  my  having  seen  a  governess,  who  I  thought  would  have  suited 
us  for  Annie  and  Ethel.  She  spoke  to  me  at  Carlisle,  and  seemed  rather 
nice,  and  I  told  her  I  would  consider  the  matter,  and  talk  to  you  when  I 
got  home.  But  on  inquiring  at  Edinburgh,  where  she  was  known,  I  found 
her  acquirements  were  scarcely  up  to  the  mark  for  a  finishing  governess, 
and  I  wrote  recommending  her  another  year  of  instruction  at  the  Ladies’ 
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Institution  there,  a  first-rate  place.  I  fear,  my  dears,  you  are  disappointed 
in  this  expected  news.” 

All  this  was  very  like  being  on  a  bed  of  thorns,  and  I  made  not  the 
slightest  objection  when  bedtime  came,  and  I  was  left  alone  with  my 
monthly  periodical. 

Next  morning  Maggie  came  up  after  breakfast,  with  a  beseeching 
request  that  I  would  walk  in  the  Park  and  Kensington  Gardens  with 
them  after  four  o’clock,  as  I  had  only  some  light  work  to  get  through  that 
day  connected  with  my  reports  at  the  Education  Office.  This  would 
upset  my  plan  of  calling  at  my  club  for  some  expected  letter  or  letters, 
and  devouring  it  over  a  cigar  till  dinner-time.  This  I  was  determined 
not  to  be  balked  in,  and  so  excused  myself  by  saying  that  I  wanted 
to  go  to  my  club. 

“  Dear  papa,  I  thought  you  promised  that  when  I  was  ready  to  come 
out  you  would  devote  yourself  to  mamma  and  me,  and  give  up  the  club  ? 
This  is  very  cruel  of  you.  We  do  hate  that  club  so.” 

“  My  dear,  circumstances  alter  cases,”  was  all  the  reply  that  I  could 
muster,  and  she  went  off  with  a  pout. 

“  Any  letters  for  me,  porter  ?  ”  as  I  entered  the  club  in  the  afternoon. 

“  Yes,  sir.” 

I  caught  hold  of  them  like  a  hungry  dog  does  a  bone,  and  sure  enough 
there  was  the  Edinburgh  postmark.  The  writing  I  had  never  seen 
before,  but  it  looked  straight  and  presentable.  You  shall  have  it  in 
extenso,  as  I  read  it  in  the  most  comfortable  chair  in  the  smoking-room  : 

“  Mi  dear  Ladder, — Don’t  be  angry,  but  I  could  not  make  up  my 
mind  what  to  call  you,  and  this  helps  to  keep  me  in  mind  of  you  as  my 
guide  up  ‘  the  ladder.’ 

“  I  am  getting  on  pretty  well  with  Miss  M.  She  is  very  kind  to  me, 
and  I  like  the  girls  (most  of  them)  very  much.  I  cried  dreadfully  after 
you  were  gone,  till  a  servant  came  in  with  a  parcel  for  me,  and  there  was 
a  beautiful  Shakespeare,  in  ever  so  many  volumes — and  from  you,  you 
dear  good  thoughtful  creature.  How  I  kissed  you  mentally  for  it,  and 
dried  my  eyes  at  once  ! 

“  I  am  quite  wild  on  Shakespeare.  Several  girls  here  have  seen 
Irving,  and  we  act  it  upstairs. 

“I  am  Portia — it  is  splendid.  We  are  going  to  have  ‘Borneo  and 
Juliet’  soon — I  am  to  be  Borneo,  and  I  think  I  like  the  man’s  part 
best.  I  long  to  put  on  those  blue  trousers  and  short  jacket,  when  I  am 
Borneo,  but  I  daresay  you  will  not  like  me  to  do  it. 

“We  read  ‘Julius  Caesar’  the  other  night,  and  all  about  Brutus 
and  Cassius,  and  when  it  came  to  Mark  Antony’s  speech  on  the  body 
of  Caesar,  so  full  of  pathos  (I  think  that  was  the  word  you  used  about  it), 
I  fancied  I  was  a  Boman  citizen,  and  gave  the  girl,  who  was  Brutus, 
such  a  push  that  she  said  she  would  not  be  Brutus  any  more,  and  began 
to  cry. 

“  The  masters  at  the  Institution  are  very  kind.  I  am  beginning 
music,  and  they  say  I  get  on  very  well. 
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“  I  have  been  asked  to  go  to  the  Marriotts  to-morrow  to  tea  and  a 
magic-lantern — Miss  M.  says  you  said  I  was  to  go.  I  will  tell  you  about 
this  the  next  day.  I  must  not  tire  you  with  too  long  a  letter  to  begin 
with.  The  girls  say  I  am  rather  wild ;  but  then  you  know  I  have  my 
dear  old  Ladder  to  look  after  me,  and  he  need  not  fear  about  me. 
Ta-ta. — Your  dear 

“  Flora.” 

If  any  further  confession  on  my  part  is  necessary  I  will  make  it  now. 
I  read  and  re-read  that  letter,  and  at  last  came  to  the  conclusion  that  that 
girl,  the  writer,  was  a  born  genius,  and  had  completely  enveloped  me  in 
her  meshes  as  safe  as  any  old  Tay  salmon  was  ever  caught.  What  was  I 
to  do !  I  had  avoided  a  confession  at  home,  it  could  hardly  be  made 
now  with  propriety.  Just  fancy,  if  my  old  father  at  home,  sitting  in  his 
ancestral  chair,  who  had  taken  more  pains  to  get  me  landed  an  Inspector 
than  to  secure  his  own  seat  in  Parliament,  and  who  loved  and  admired 
my  wife  and  family — what  would  he  say  if  he  could  only  be  behind  my 
chair  and  read  this  letter  that  any  man  would  have  been  proud  to 
have  received! 

I  do  not  know  how  long  I  should  have  gone  on  ruminating  over  this 
enchanting  yet  embarrassing  topic  if  I  had  not  heard  the  door  open  and 
felt  a  strong  hand  on  my  shoulder.  It  was  Littledales. 

“  Well,  Gardiner,  old  man,  got  back  from  my  rough  old  country  1 
So  obliged  to  you  for  doing  it  for  me.  So  different,  is  it  not,  from  your 
model  county !  I  fully  expected  to  hear  from  you  chucking  it  all  up. 
Now  I  daresay  you  can  talk  the  lingo  like  a  native.  How  lucky  to  find 
you  in  the  club,  where  you  so  seldom  are.  The  porter  told  me  you  had 
gone  upstairs.  Did  you  get  a  letter  from  me  about  that  girl  !  I  forget  her 
name  ”  (“  Thank  goodness,”  said  I,  mentally),  “  that  disappeared  almost 
supernaturally  from  the  big  charity  school!  I  hear  they  have  never 
traced  her  an  inch.  If  she  had  gone  into  the  canal  she  must  have  been 
seen  by  some  one,  where  hundreds  were  about  at  that  time,  and  it  has 
been  dragged.  Then  no  girl  answering  her  description  left  the  station, 
and  I  have  inquired  as  far  north  as  Carlisle.  It  seems,  from  the  mayor’s 
letters  to  me,  that  they  thought  so  much  of  her  at  Liverpool,  that  although 
she  was  an  orphan,  and  the  daughter  of  an  old  sea-captain,  and  a  little 
wild  and  self-willed  from  having  been  a  good  deal  on  board  ship  with 
him,  she  would  make  a  clever  woman  and  a  splendid  schoolmistress 
some  day.” 

Although  a  good  deal  taken  aback  by  this  sudden  interruption,  I 
managed  decently  to  conceal  the  object  of  my  thoughts,  and  pocketed  the 
letter. 

“  I  only  got  your  letter,  Littledales,  last  night,  on  my  return  home, 
and  was  just  going  to  write  to  you.  It  is  certainly  very  sad  about  this 
poor  girl,  but  I  really  don’t  see  why  they  should  bother  you  or  me  about 
it.  They  surely  don’t  think  we  had  any  hand  in  the  affair  1  I  certainly 
remember  at  the  inspection  noticing  rather  a  betterly-looking  sort  of  young 
teacher,  and  made  a  remark  to  the  mistress  about  her,  and  she  told  me  in 
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a  few  words  her  history.  It  happened  to  he  this  very  girl.  I  did  not 
speak  to  her  nor  she  to  me.  She  was  not  apprenticed,  I  found  out,  so  no 
legal  obligation  to  return  lay  upon  her ;  and  the  authorities  are  powerless 
to  compel  her  to  do  so,  even  if  they  found  her.  I  daresay  she  is  better  off 
where  she  is,  for,  do  you  know,  Littledales,  with  all  due  deference  to  your 
model-school  arguments,  I  never  saw  such  a  *  Dotheboys  Hall’  as  that  in  my 
life.  It  positively  went  to  my  heart  to  see  those  poor  little  atoms  of 
flesh  and  blood  turned  into  pieces  of  machinery,  and  nothing  else.  I 
said  a  few  words  to  them,  and  perhaps  I  said  too  much.” 

“  But  tell  me  if  you  wish  me  to  make  any  special  report  of  this  little 
mishap,  or  not,  and  what  you  propose  to  do  yourself  1  On  the  whole, 
I  got  through  the  district  very  well.” 

Littledales  was  rather  embarrassed  by  the  way  I  put  my  case.  He 
was  a  bachelor,  and  a  man  of  strong  impulse,  but  not  much  real  feeling 
or  strong  purpose;  so,  after  a  moment’s  reflection,  he  agreed  with  me 
that  “the  least  said  the  soonest  mended”  (I  wished  inwardly  that  I 
had  carried  out  that  proverb  in  the  beginning),  and  we  agreed  that  he 
should  write  to  the  mayor  and  let  the  matter  down  as  gently  as  possible. 
We  had  another  weed  together,  and  I  went  home  to  dinner. 


CHAPTER  IY. 


The  following  day,  after  leaving  the  office,  I  called  in  at  the  club  on  the 
chance  of  finding  another  letter  from  Flora,  but  was  disappointed. 
However,  as  I  had  not  replied  to  hers  I  took  the  opportunity  of 
writing  as  tender  and  fatherlike  an  epistle  to  Edinburgh  as  I  could 
indite.  The  next  day  was  not  a  blank,  and  I  rushed  up  to  my 
accustomed  chair  and  began  to  read  it.  Here  it  is  : 

“  Dear  Old  Ladder, — I  promised  to  write  and  tell  you  about  my 

little  party  at  the  Marriotts.  It  was  great  fun.  Mrs.  M - is  rather  a 

great  lady,  very  stout  and  portentous,  and  rather  frightened  me  at  first. 
Her  eldest  daughter  is  on  a  large  scale,  but  decidedly  plain.  The  son, 
Martin  his  name  is,  is  a  broad-shouldered  straightdegged  young  man, 
with  a  manly  turn,  but  not  very  elevated,  I  think,  in  his  ideas,  although 
he  was  very  kind  indeed  to  me.”  (“  Is  already  in  lo^e  with  her,  I’ll  be 
bound,”  thought  I.)  “  It  was  a  large  party,  and  we  had  the  usual  tea,  and 
then  the  magic-lantern,  which  was  a  new  thing  to  me,  but  amused  the 
younger  ones,  I  think,  the  most.  Martin  wanted  to  dance,  but  found 
from  his  mother  that  there  were  some  straight-laced  people  there,  who 
objected  to  dancing,  so  Martin  rather  devoted  himself  to  talking  to  me. 
He  chatted  a  great  deal  about  Golfing,  at  which  he  says  he  is  a  first-rate 
hand,  and  wants  to  teach  me.  May  I  learn  1  Will  Miss  Maclary  allow 

me,  do  you  think  1  Martin  wanted  to  see  me  home,  but  Miss  M - 

had  sent  a  maid  to  fetch  me,  and  it  was  not  allowed. 
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“  Dear  old  Ladder, — Do  you  know  I  ara  as  fond  of  acting  as  ever,  and 
should  so  like  to  "be  taught  to  he  a  regular  actress.  I  am  afraid  that  I 
see  you  shaking  your  head ;  hut  what  would  I  not  give  to  he  able  to  be 
like  that  beautiful  Miss  Terry,  and  throw  all  my  heart  into  some  of 
those  splendid  characters  as  she  does  ! 

“Please  think  it  over,  old  dear;  and  if  you  want  to  please  your 
Plora,  try  to  forward  her  wishes. 

“  Do  you  know  I  have  been  allowed  to  learn  calisthenics  ;  there  are 
ladies’  days  for  them  at  the  gymnasium,  and  I  can  beat  all  the  girls  at  it. 
I  have  been  to  the  top  of  all  the  ropes  and  bars,  and  can  balance  myself 
on  some  of  them.  They  look  on  me  as  a  wonder,  but  they  little  know 
what  my  opportunities  in  this  line  have  been. 

“  Christmas  will  soon  be  here,  so  write  and  say  you  will  come  up,  or 
have  me  to  see  you  somewhere.  I  cannot  exist  long  without  the  sunshine 
of  your  dear  old  face,  my  own  old  Ladder. — Yours  ever, 

“Flora.” 

I  smoked  one  cigar  over  this  natural  and  charming  production,  and 
then  lit  a  second.  Confound  that  young  Martin  Marriott,  he  is  sure  to 
fall  in  love  with  her  ;  but  I  don’t  think  she  is  to  be  won  so  easily  as 
some  girls  are.  However,  I  will  warn  her  as  gently  as  I  can.  This  idea 
of  being  an  actress,  though,  is  much  more  serious.  I  dare  not  encourage 
this.  She  is  quite  harebrained  enough  now,  and  much  too  good  for  the 
stage,  much  as  I  admire  the  few  real  ladies  who  belong  to  and  adorn  that 
profession.  Golf  indeed  !  The  poor  little  thing,  I  am  sure,  has  not  a 
notion  of  what  the  game  is.  I  daresay  it  is  a  popular  game  in  Scotland, 
but  who  would  ever  think  of  teaching  an  English  girl  golf  1  I  should 
just  as  soon  put  her  to  work  at  skittles,  or  knurr  and  spell.  Why 
don’t  they  play  at  lawn-tennis,  I  wonder  1  However,  I  shall  leave 
all  this  to  the  good  sense  of  Miss  Maclary.  The  last  sentence  in  the 
letter  was  the  most  difficult  nut  to  crack  of  it  all.  About  Christmas  ! 
Of  course  she  must  have  a  holiday.  To  go  and  see  her  I  would  give  my 
eyes.  To  have  her  somewhere,  where  I  could  meet  her,  would  be  equally 
nice;  but  no — I  saw  no  way,  positively  no  way,  to  accomplish  it.  I  should 
have  Robert  at  home,  and  perhaps  the  last  Christmas  he  would  spend 
with  us  for  years,  if  ever.  I  had  promised  Mrs.  Gardiner  we  would  have 
a  merry  Christmas  at  home.  If  I  altered  my  plans  now,  I  should  be 
open  to  suspicion.  I  bit  the  end  of  my  cigar,  but  no  solution  came,  and 
I  went  home  in  the  dumps,  and  could  not  digest  my  dinner. 

My  next  letter  ran  somewhat  like  this — after  generalising  on  her 
exploits  :  “  My  dear,  I  have  no  doubt  Martin  Marriott  is  very  nice ;  but 
remember  ‘  that  one  swallow  does  not  make  a  summer,’  and  your  dear  old 
‘  Ladder’  does  not  wish  to  be  supplanted  just  yet.  As  to  your  being  an 
actress,  I  think,  dear,  it  is  merely  a  girlish  idea  that  will  soon  wear  off, 
when  you  come  to  know  the  real  drudgery  and  disappointments  of  such 
a  life,  besides  its  other  drawbacks ;  but  when  we  meet  I  shall  be  able  to 
talk  to  you  about  this  better  than  I  can  write.  Learn  golf,  climb  as  many 
poles  as  you  like,  and  make  .yourself  strong  and  happy.  I  don’t  know 
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what  to  say  about  Christmas.  I  will  try  to  make  a  plan  about  it,  but 
cannot  do  it  now.”  With  the  usual  good-byes  it  wound  up. 

It  was  not  long  before  I  found  another  letter  in  that  now  well-known 
handwriting.  I  will  not  trouble  you  with  it  all.  The  pith  of  it  was 
that  she  would  try  and  do  all  that  I  had  told  her.  “  What  do  you  think  ? 
The  Harriotts  have  asked  Miss  M.  to  let  me  go  and  spend  Christmas  at 
St.  Andrews,  with  them.  It  is  very  good  of  them,  but  I  would  rather 
spend  it  with  you.  Please  make  up  your  plans  for  me.  I  shall  learn 
golf  there.  You  need  not  be  afraid  of  my  running  away  with  Master 
Martin.” 

Here  was  a  solution  of  my  difficulty,  although  it  deprived  me  of'  the- 
pleasure  I  should  have  had  in  her  society.  So  I  consented,  and  had  such 
charming  letters  full  of  descriptions  of  all  her  doings  at  St.  Andrews,, 
that  I  almost  fancied  myself  one  of  the  party,  and  ceased  to  be  jealous  of 
Master  Martin. 

Time  went  on,  as  it  usually  does  with  a  man  of  business.  Robert 
took  a  capital  place  in  the  Army  examination,  and  chose  a  cavalry 
regiment,  rather  against  my  wishes ;  but  he  had  always  been  fond  of  horses 
and  hunting,  and  had  had  more  opportunities  than  I  had  when  a  boy 
of  indulging  in  country  pursuits.  He  had  spent  a  good  deal  of  his  youth 
with  his  grandfather  in  the  country,  while  I  had  been  hurried  from  school 
to  college,  and  then  into  a  Government  office,  and  seldom  crossed  a  horse, 
except  in  “  The  Row.”  So  he  chose  a  crack  Hussar  regiment,  of  which 
his  sisters  were  very  proud,  and  I  contented  myself  with  warning  him 
that  my  pocket  had  a  bottom  to  it. 

My  spring  inspections  having  been  got  through,  I  broached,  at  break¬ 
fast  one  morning,  a  plan  for  taking  our  summer  holiday  at  the  seaside, 
somewhere  in  the  north  country.  I  had  discovered  some  lovely  little 
places  not  spoilt  by  tourists  in  the  previous  autumn.  There  was  More- 
cambe  Bay,  facing  the  Lake  Mountains,  where  I  felt  sure  we  could  get  a 
little  house,  and  then,  as  I  saw  my  plan  was  taking  root  and  becoming 
approved  of,  I  added  :  “  We  could  give  a  trial  there  to  that  governess  I 
told  you  about  for  Annie  and  Ethel.  She  could  come  to  us  for  approval, 
and  it  would  save  you,  my  darling,  having  to  look  after  the  two  girls  sa 
much.  I  heard  from  her  the  other  day,  and  from  the  lady  she  is  with  in 
Edinburgh,  and  she  gave  her  the  best  of  characters.  Besides,  I  think 
she  would  be  a  nice  companion  for  Maggie,  about  her  own  age,  and 
ladylike.” 

“  I  should  like  it  of  all  things,”  broke  in  Maggie. 

“Well,  dear  John,  if  your  pocket  can  stand  it,  I  should  be  charmed 
at  the  change,  for,  to  tell  the  truth,  I  am  getting  very  sick  of  this  eternal 
Kensington  Gardens,  and  you  know  we  never  left  town  last  autumn  all 
the  time  you  were  in  the  north.” 

So  it  was  arranged,  and  in  July  we  were  safely  lodged  in  Morecambe 
Bay,  a  quaint  little  place  in  itself,  without  any  recommendation  in  par¬ 
ticular,  the  sea  excepted,  but  the  distant  scenery  was  grand  beyond 
description.  The  smoking  furnaces  of  Whitehaven  made  a  fine  foreground 
for  the  grand  peaks  of  Westmoreland  behind  them.  Helvellyn  reared  its 
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majestic  head,  a  prince  among  them  all ;  hut  Coniston,  Langdale,  Pike, 
and  a  host  of  nearly  equal  luminaries  shone  in  the  summer  sun  before 
our  "windows. 

I  had  taken  care  to  prepare  Flora  carefully  for  her  promised  holiday. 
In  introducing  her  to  my  family,  I  told  her  she  would  have  to  take  every 
care,  and  be  circumspect  in  all  her  ways,  devoting  herself  entirely  to 
the  two  younger  girls,  unless  invited  to  join  the  rest  of  the  party ;  there 
must  be  no  “  Dear  Laddering  ”  of  me  before  third  parties,  although  there 
might  be  opportunities  when  she  could  talk  with  me  in  the  old  way.  I 
told  her  how  anxious  I  was  that  she  should  ingratiate  herself  with  my 
family,  as  so  much  of  her  future  success  in  life  depended  on  it.  Her 
reply  was  everything  I  could  wish,  and  two  days  after  our  arrival  was 
fixed  for  hers. 

If  I  did  not  confess  to  a  nervous  feeling  as  the  day  and  hour  approached, 
when  this  bold  experiment  was  to  be  tried,  when  this  wish  of  many  a 
long  day  and  nightly  vigil  was  to  be  brought  to  a  reality,  I  should  have 
been  more  than  mortal. 

My  wife,  little  younger  than  myself,  was,  to  use  a  common  expression, 
“  fat,  fair,  and  forty  ;  ”  she  had  an  easy  and  good  temper,  but  was  slightly 
imperious  when  put  out,  and  especially  when  anything  came  between  her 
and  her  children,  on  whom  she  doted.  Of  me  she  was  not  exactly 
jealous,  for  what  cause  had  I  given  her  for  this  1  But  I  felt  that  if  that 
cause  ever  did  come,  the  volcano  would  have  such  a  furious  fit  of  eruption 
as  would  devour  Naples  itself.  The  thought,  however,  was  put  aside,  as 
a  far-off  improbability. 

Miss  Carlisle  arrived.  I  did  not  even  meet  her  at  the  station,  but  my 
wife  welcomed  her  and  introduced  her  to  my  daughters,  and  they  soon 
shook  off  their  reserve  and  became  at  home  with  each  other,  while  I 
strolled  in  promiscuously  to  lunch. 

[To  be  continued.'] 
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A  slender  form,  a  kind,  sad  face — 

(I  see  it  while  these  lines  I  trace), 

A  voice  to  charm,  and,  better  still, 

A  heart  that  never  thinketh  ill 
Of  others.  Ere  to-morrow  night 
These  will  be  memories  ;  for,  out  of  sight 
My  vessel  will  have  sailed,  and  countless  miles 
Of  ocean  placed  between  me  and  your  smiles. 
Keep  a  brave  heart !  tlio’  sad  days  slowly  come, 
And  long,  long  years  divide  us  from  our  home ; 
In  His  good  time,  God  grant  that  we  may  see 
That  peace  which  lasts  for  all  eternity. 


A.  D. 
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MISS  EMMELINE  ORMSBY. 


HE  lady  whose  portrait  we  present  this  month  furnishes  an 
example,  so  many  of  which  may  he  found  in  the  ranks  of 
the  dramatic  profession,  of  what  patient  perseverance 
coupled  with  hereditary  talent  may  accomplish.  Although 
Miss  Ormsby  has  not  attained  her  present  position  with  such  rapidity  as 
some  of  the  “  stars  ”  who  have  flashed  across  the  theatrical  firmament, 
her  popularity  is  not  likely  to  he  the  less  permanent  or  enduring.  A 
member  of  a  family  devoted  to  the  stage,  and  brought  up  almost 
exclusively  amidst  theatrical  circles,  she  imbibed  artistic  aspirations  with 
her  earliest  food.  These  aspirations  were  carefully  fostered  and  en¬ 
couraged,  and,  while  of  tender  age,  she  made  her  first  public  appearance 
as  Little  "Willie  in  “  East  Lynne,”  and  subsequently  as  Arthur  in 
Mr.  Barrett’s  play,  “  Twilight.”  Both  of  these  characters  were  interpreted 
with  such  ease  and  naturalness  as  is  seldom  acquired  by  a  child. 

For  some  years  they  formed  the  whole  of  her  repertoire,  until 
increasing  stature  rendered  necessary  the  assumption  of  characters  more 
suitable  in  point  of  age.  In  conjunction  with  several  companies 
organised  by  Mr.  Wilson  Barrett,  under  whose  management  the  greater 
part  of  her  professional  career  has  been  passed,  this  young  lady  supported 
Miss  Heath  in  a  variety  of  pieces,  and,  by  her  consistent  interpretation 
of  the  roles  entrusted  to  her,  secured  the  goodwill  and  approbation  of  her 
audiences.  Her  progress,  indeed,  was  of  so  marked  a  character  that 
her  friends  anxiously  looked  forward  to  the  time  'when  a  favourable 
opportunity  might  allow  her  to  appeal  to  the  judgment  of  a  metropolitan 
audience,  and  thus  obtain  the  “  hall-mark  ”  of  success. 

The  company  formed  by  Mr.  Barrett  for  representing  “  The  Old 
Love  and  the  Hew  ”  in  the  provinces  has  had  a  prolonged  tour,  during 
which  Miss  Ormsby  has  undertaken  the  part  of  Mrs.  Brown,  and  latterly 
that  of  Lillian  Westbrook,  and  a  proof  of  her  versatility  will  be  found 
in  the  fact  that  in  each  of  these  dissimilar  characters  she  Avas  thoroughly 
successful.  In  the  former  her  abilities  were  so  prominently  displayed 
that  Mr.  Barrett,  whose  critical  taste  is  well  known,  offered  her  an 
engagement  for  the  part  on  the  revival  of  the  piece  at  the  Princess’s, 
and  provided  her  Avith  the  long-expected  opportunity  of  making  a 
London  debut  under  excellent  auspices.  Miss  Ormsby  is  iioav  playing 
Avith  no  little  success  a  curiously  unsympathetic  character  in  “  Lights 
o’  London,”  at  the  Princess’s  Theatre. 


Mr.  AUGUSTUS  HARRIS 

(Manager  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre), 

As  Frank  Darlington  in  the  successful  Play  of  “  Youth.” 
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I  THINK  I  may  safely,  in  the  name  of  all 
readers  of  The  Theatre,  say  we  are  very 
thankful  to  Mr.  Palgrave  Simpson  for  his 
capital  article  in  last  month’s  number.  I,  for 
one,  have  often  desired  to  see  this  subject  of 
contemporary  pantomime  taken  up  by  some  one 
of  “ light  and  leading”  in  the  dramatic  world, 
and  I  know  of  no  one  whose  championship  of 
“  sensible  nonsense  ”  would  carry  more  weight 
than  the  veteran  dramatist’s.  Excellent, 
however,  as  Mr.  Simpson’s  article  un¬ 
doubtedly  is,  will  you  allow  me  to  say 
that  I  think  it  only  deals  with  the  tail- 
end  of  the  subject,  and  unfortunately 
leaves  the  body  undemolished — I  grant 
you  that  a  crocodile  minus  his  tail  is 
a  much  less  formidable  animal,  but  still 
his  jaws  are  not  altogether  pleasant 
objects  for  contemplation.  The  har¬ 
lequinade,  as  generally  presented  now¬ 
adays,  with  the  full  complement  of 
inane  horseplay,  is  certainly  one  of 
the  most  depressing  performances  any 
civilised  person  can  witness,  and  Mr. 
Simpson’s  article  ought  to  work  a  reform  in  this  portion  of  our  pan¬ 
tomime  ;  but  why  not  reform  it  altogether  1  I  quite  admit  the  incon¬ 
venience  of  the  pranks  set  forth  by  Mr.  Simpson  as  the  result  of  the 
“jolly  old  clown’s”  lessons,  and  have  known  them  result  seriously;  but 
the  same  arguments,  almost,  might  be  used  against  most  of  our  juvenile 
amusements.  For  instance,  a  young  friend  of  mine,  aged  eight,  was  recently 
taken  to  a  circus,  and  next  day — Sunday — we  were  considerably  astonished 
on  returning  from  church  to  find  he  had  locked  himself  and  three  young 
sisters  into  the  drawing-room,  and  insisted  upon  transforming  them  into 
performing  lions  and  elephants,  the  room  into  a  circus,  and  himself  into 
a  master  of  the  ring  and  clown  combined,  vigorously  enforcing  his  com¬ 
mands  with  a  whip  which  had  unfortunately  been  given  him  a  few  days 
previously — this  merely  from  imitation,  and  not  from  any  innate  cruelty 
of  disposition.  Such  incidents  as  this,  as  well  as  Mr.  Simpson’s  “  clowns’ 
lessons  ”  are  undoubtedly  unpleasant — especially  to  the  victims — but 
they  appear  positively  beneficial  when  compared  with  the  teachings  of  the 
“  opening  part  ”  of  the  pantomime  as  performed  in  most  provincial  and 
several  of  the  London  theatres — a  mere  mass  of  coarse  vulgarity,  and 
worse.  Indeed,  the  harlequinade  may  be  likened,  without  much  exag¬ 
geration,  to  a  non-poisonous  snake,  and  the  preceding  part  to  a  viper. 


THE  DECORATION  AWARDED  TO 
MR.  AUGUSTUS  HARRIS, 
MANAGER  OF  DRURY  LANE  THEATRE, 
BY  THE  DUKE  OF  SAXE  MEININGEN. 
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Does  it  not  seem  strange,  to  use  no  stronger  word,  that  during  the 
portion  of  the  year  when  more  juveniles — from,  say,  six  to  sixteen — go 
to  the  theatre  than  at  any  other,  when  it  is  emphatically  the  “  children’s 
season,”  the  performance  presented  for  their  delectation  should  he  far 
more  vulgar  and  debasing  than  the  very  worst  productions  during  the 
regular  season  1  At  the  age  when  they  are  most  open  to  receive  know¬ 
ledge  of  good  and  evil,  when  they  are  from  school  for  the  holidays,  their 
parents  or  friends  take  them  to  see,  what  1 — a  “  pantomime  ” — a  per¬ 
formance  of  music-hall  songs  by  music-hall  “  artistes,”  whose  passion  for 
“  improvised  ”  verses  and  questionable  byplay  is  notorious,  and  whose 
songs,  even  under  the  best  circumstances,  are  not  of  a  particularly  moral 
tendency  ;  but  when,  in  response  to  the  applause  of  the  gallery,  three  or 
four  “  improvised  ”  verses  are  given,  and  the  refrain  is  so  fruitful  a  one 
as  “  Poor  old  maids,”  “Do  it  again,  Love,”  or  their  kin,  it  goes  without 
saying  that  the  long-suffering  English  language  is  tortured  and  stretched 
until  even  they  can  carry  the  subject  no  further,  without  passing  the  line 
of  open  indecency.  Then,  by  way  of  interlude  to  the  songs,  there  are 
parades  of  scantily -apparelled  damsels,  slangy  and  suggestive  dialogue,  and 
dances  (save  the  mark  !)  also  by  music-hall  “  artistes.”  Bring  up  a  child  in 
the  way  it  should  go,  and  truly  when  it  is  old  enough  it  will  go  in  it  !  Yet 
this  is  the  kind  of  thing  thousands  of  our  schoolboys  and  schoolgirls  are 
taken  to  see.  Small  wonder  many  of  the  boys  develop  a  taste  for 
music-halls,  and  surprise  their  exemplary  parents  by  going  utterly  to  the 
bad.  Why  it  should  be  so,  however,  is  a  secret  hid  deep  in  the  breasts 
of  pantomime  writers  and  managers.  The  retort  that  the  demand  creates 
the  supply  will  not  answer  in  this  case.  The  public,  as  a  whole,  reluctantly 
accepts  the  present  substitute  in  place  of  the  real  Simon  Pure,  and  if  the 
pantomime  audiences  are  kept  up  numerically,  the  supply  will  be  drawn 
from  that  class  which  usually  attends  the  music-hall.  Why,  I  ask,  in 
the  name  of  all  that’s  abominable,  should  so  many  of  our  theatres  be 
turned  at  Christmas  into  dens  for  the  display  of  music-hall  lions  and 
their  intolerable  vulgarity  1  It  cannot  be  that  our  respectable  fathers  of 
families  prefer  such  unwholesome  fare  for  their  children’s  minds.  Ho  ! 
they  are  to  a  man  disgusted  with  the  present  style  of  pantomime.  Is  it 
that  pantomime-writing  is  too  ill-paying  to  make  it  worth  the  while  of 
good  men  to  trouble  about  itl  I  cannot  think  that,  when  I  see  in  the 

newspapers  such  announcements  as  this  :  “  Our  townsman,  Mr.  J.  A - , 

has  received  orders  from  B.  C - ,  Esq.,  for  three  more  pantomimes, 

making,  with  those  already  announced,  six  in  all.”  How  is  it  then  1  I 
confess  I  can  find  no  reason  for  it.  Cannot  someone  be  induced  to  write 
a  pantomime  on  the  old  lines  1  and  cannot  some  manager  or  managers 
be  found  to  produce  it  without  the  music-hall  ingredient  % — or,  if  from 
some  necessity,  to  me  unknown,  is  it  absolutely  requisite  to  employ  that 
element — without  the  objectionable  part  of  it  1  I  am  sure  that,  from  a 
monetary  point  of  view,  such  a  production  would  not  be  a  failure,  and 
from  any  other  point  of  view  it  must  of  necessity  be  a  success.  At  heart 
we  all — old  fogies  or  otherwise — have  a  sneaking  affection  for  the  fairy 
tales  of  our  boyhood,  and  would  one  and  all  support  a  good  representation 
of  them.  In  fact,  that  same  affection  has  a  good  deal  to  do  with  our 
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abhorrence  of  the  modern  pantomime  and  all  its  ways.  To  see  Cinderella 
represented  as  a  fast  young  person,  a  singer  of  “  Wst !  Wst !  Wst !  ”  and 
its  kindred,  a  beef-ankled  hammerer  of  imbecile  breakdowns — ugh  ! 
Then,  again,  to  go  from  the  grown-up  people  to  the  youngsters,  for 
whose  amusement  pantomimes  are  more  especially  intended.  Would  it 
not  be  infinitely  more  amusing  to  them  to  see  one  of  their  familiar  fairy 
tales  dressed  up  in  all  the  pomp  of  pantomime,  with  an  amusing  dialogue 
interspersed  with  pretty  songs,  than  all  the  detestable  (and,  let  us 
charitably  hope,  to  them  incomprehensible)  rubbish  so  often  substituted  ] 
Of  course,  one  couldn’t  expect  to  have  one’s  fairy  tale  undiluted,  and  the 
“topical  song”  has  become  such  an  institution  it  could  not  well  be 
abolished.  Let  it  remain,  by  all  means ;  but  take  care  that  it  is  thoroughly 
overhauled.  It  may,  indeed,  be  made  the  vehicle  of  much  amusement  to 
the  great  majority  of  the  audience,  as  a  medium  of  humorous  and  impartial 
criticism  of  public  men,  both  local  and  political ;  but  it  must  deal  with 
their  actions  in  a  public  capacity  only,  not,  as  at  present,  with  incidents 
(generally  untrue)  in  which  their  private  lives  alone  are  concerned ;  such 
incidents  being  carefully  culled  from  the  fetid  columns  of  so-called 
“  society  papers,”  which  seem  to  be  extensively  read  amongst  music- 
hall  people.  The  elements  indicated  should  be  sufficient  foundation  for 
a  pantomime  interesting  to  all,  and  causing  much  innocent  amusement 
and  laughter — not  merely  the  “  cackle  ”  of  approval  from  that  painfully 
“  got-up  ”  youth  possessed  of  an  intense  desire  to  appear  fast,  and  the 
howling  approbation  of  the  gods.  Indeed,  to  do  justice  to  the  latter,  I 
believe  they  would  enjoy  the  reformed  pantomime  equally  as  well  as  the 
present  substitute ;  provided,  of  course,  in  their  case  as  in  the  other,  that 
the  songs  were  lively,  the  scenic  effects  good,  and  the  dialogue  not  dull. 

Pray  don’t  imagine  I’m  some  bilious,  dyspeptic  old  mummy  and 
confirmed  “growler.”  Nothing  of  the  sort  !  I  enjoy  a  “good  thing” 
as  well  as  any  man  breathing,  and  will  yield  to  no  one  in  love  of  the 
theatre  when  true  to  itself.  My  only  object  is  to  strike  a  blow  against 
the  (what  shall  I  call  it  1)  unclean  element,  which  has  been  insidiously 
creeping  into  our  pantomime  for  some  years ;  which  is  gradually  and 
surely  increasing;  and  which  will,  if  unchecked,  utterly  swamp  our 
pantomime  within  a  very  short  time.  Surely  some  champion  of  the 
down-trodden  friend  of  our- youth  will  arise,  assert  its  ancient  rights,  and 
show  us  once  more  what  an  English  pantomime  is  ?  Unless  my  memory 
plays  me  false,  a  pantomime  used  to  have  some  kind  of  coherency,  and 
the  incidents  of  the  selected  story  were  adhered  to  sufficiently  to  keep  up 
an  interest  in  the  development  of  the  plot — the  ubiquity  of  the  fairies, 
good  and  evil,  was  fully  utilised  in  constructing  dramatic  situations. 
Whilst  the  transformation  of  “  lover  ”  and  “  beloved  ”  ifito  Harlequin  and 
Columbine;  of  the  “rival”  into  Clown,  and  the  comic  servant,  or  other 
character,  into  Pantaloon,  made  the  harlequinade  an  interesting  con¬ 
comitant  of  the  plot,  and  not  mere  comic  (1)  business  tagged  on  to  the 
opening  scenes  without  rhyme  or  reason.  It  was,  indeed,  an  important 
factor  in  the  story,  and  led  up  to  the  climax ;  which  was  attained  when 
the  agents  of  “evil”  had  almost  triumphed  over  the  agents  of  “good” 
in  the  shapes  of  the  virtuous  lovers ;  when,  hey  presto  !  the  good  fairy 
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appears,  tableau,  virtue  triumphant,  etc.,  and  the  great  scene  (now  called 
transformation)  brought  down  the  curtain.  In  short,  the  whole  thing 
was  acted,  was  full  of  life,  and  not,  as  now,  a  mere  exhibition  of 
figures,  which  enter  mechanically,  speak  mechanically,  sing  mechanically, 
and  exit  mechanically,  of  course  excepting  those  previously  referred  to — 
the  lion  comique  of  the  company  and  one  or  two  “  lionesses  ” — who  sin 
in  the  contrary  extreme. 

By  way  of  supporting  my  contention,  that  the  purification  advocated 
would  not  be  a  financial  mistake,  I  may  just  mention  that  at  the  leading 
theatre  in  one  of  our  largest  provincial  cities  (the  lessee  of  which  is  one  of 
our  best  interpreters  of  old  comedy)  by  far  the  most  popular  portion  of 
the  last  Christmas  pantomime  was  the  singing  of  old  nursery  ballads  by 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  children.  Personally  I  enjoyed  it  better 
than  any  other  portion  of  the  pantomime,  although,  take  it  all  in  all,  it 
was  better  than  the  usual  run  of  the  provinces,  and  several  people  I  know 
went  again  solely  to  hear  those  children ;  one  crusty  old  fellow,  in  par¬ 
ticular,  whom  no  one  ever  accused  of  sentiment,  confessed  that  “  the 
bairns’  songs  ”  drew  him.  Doubtless  they  had  the  same  effect  upon 
many  others.  What  was  the  reason1?  It  certainly  was  not  the  intrinsic 
merit  of  the  music,  neither  was  it  the  training  of  the  children,  though 
that  was  excellent.  The  true  reason  was  that  the  old  rhymes  had  the 
charm  of  association  with  “  the  days  of  long  ago.”  But  it  was  not  alone 
the  grown-up  people  who  were  pleased ;  the  children  were  delighted,  and 
clapped  their  hands  with  glee,  whilst  their  faces  shone  during  that  brief 
portion  of  the  evening  as  they  never  did  again  before  the  curtain  fell. 
You  will  see,  therefore,  that  this  portion  of  the  programme  pleased  all 
ages,  because  the  youngsters  could  understand  it,  and  the  older  people 
felt  and  appreciated  its  connection  with  the  past.  A  pantomime  on  the 
old  lines,  as  indicated  above,  would  appeal  to  the  same  feelings  and  elicit 
the  same  approval,  at  the  same  time  giving  us  the  humorous  side  of 
things  passing  under  our  notice  every  day.  Would  not  this  be  better,  in 
every  sense  of  the  word,  than  the  altogether  abominable  medley  of  double 
entendre,  slang,  and  coarse  songs  now  masquerading  under  the  name  of 
“  pantomime  ”  at  so  many  of  our  theatres  during  the  Christmas  season 
And  surely  someone  having  the  time  and  skill  (or,  having  the  latter, 
make  the  former)  will  consider  the  giving  of  wholesome  instead  of  un¬ 
wholesome  fare  to  our  Christmas-season  audiences  a  task  not  altogether 
too  ignoble  to  undertake  1  In  the  words  of  Johnson  : 

To  please  by  scenes  unconscious  of  offence, 

By  harmless  merriment  or  useful  sense. 

If,  alas  !  such  a  one  be  not  forthcoming,  the  future  historian  of  the  stage 
during  the  present  year  of  grace  may  exclaim  (using  the  word  pantomime 
in  its  presept  significance),  also  in  the  words  of  the  great  Samuel,  slightly 
altered  : 

Exulting  folly  hailed  the  joyful  day, 

And  pantomime’s  foul  song  confirmed  her  sway. 

Jeremiah  Wiencke. 
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$o cm  for  floatation:. 


THE  OUTCAST. 


Magistrate  (curtly).  How  do  you  live  ? 

Prisoner  (sadly).  I  do  not  live,  my  lord,  I  only  linger! 


"Why  do  they  hunt  me  so  from  street  to  street  1 
I’m  hut  a  weary  God-forsaken  creature  ! 

In  all  my  wanderings  no  friend  I  meet, 

I  find  no  love  in  any  human  feature. 

What  can  your  rich  world  care  for  such  as  I, 
Seared  to  the  heart  by  scorn’s  accusing  finger 
A  weary  outcast  only  wants  to  die — 

I  do  not  live,  my  lord,  I  only  linger  ! 


There  was  a  time  when  all  I  touch’d  turn’d  gold, 
Then  friends  flock’d  merrily  to  taste  my  bounty ; 
I  never  turned  a  dog  into  the  cold, 

Or  let  the  poor  go  starving  to  the  county ; 

Still  I  was  robb’d  of  all  I  loved  :  but  how  1 
Ask  Death,  of  all  my  ills  the  evil-bringer. 

All  are  gone  from  me  !  All  are  gone  !  and  now 
I  do  not  live,  my  lord,  I  only  linger. 


Will  the  dark  never  come  to  one  whose  feet 

Are  bruised  with  stones  cast  on  a  road  of  tears  ? 
When  will  the  daylight  fade  and  let  me  greet 

Friends  whom  I  loved  in  dear  remembered  years  ? 
Why  am  I  tortured  in  this  lovely  world 

Where  I  must  ask,  and  they  will  never  give  1 
In  distant  harbour  where  rent  sails  are  furled, 

There  let  me  linger,  Lord,  that  I  may  live  ! 


C.  S. 
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GAG. 


H.  Dixon. 


ND  let  those  that  play  your  clowns 
say  no  more  than  is  set  down  for 
them,”  Shakespeare  says  in  his 
“  Hamlet,”  and  as  this  is  allowed 
to  be  one  of  the  poet’s  later  plays, 
we  may  imagine  an  irritated 
author  enunciating  his  own 
views  through  the  medium  of 
one  of  his  characters.  I  do  not 
suppose  he  had  seen  the  Grave¬ 
digger,  in  the  same  play,  pull  off 
the  dozen  waistcoats  before  pro¬ 
ceeding  to  his  business,  for  the 
all-sufficient  reason  that  vests  had 
not  then  been  fashioned ;  nor  his 
Grumio  have  a  child’s  Polcinello  attached  to  a  button  on  his  breast  with 
the  string  secured  to  his  elbow,  so  that  at  every  movement  of  the  actor’s 
arm  the  arms  and  legs  of  the  doll  should  be  made  to  fly  up.  These  are 
improvements  of  a  later  day,  but  perhaps  he  had  heard  Master  Pompey, 
in  “  Measure  for  Measure,”  add  to  the  breadth  of  the  character  by  a  little 
spontaneous  grossness  ;  or  Launce  “  improve  ”  on  the  address  to  his  dog 
by  some  extemporaneous  witticisms  of  his  own.  I  wonder,  in  the  scene 
where  Romeo  meets  the  Nurse  for  the  first  time,  whether  the  Peter  of 
those  days  fell  asleep,  standing,  or  caught  flies  on  the  curtain — since  of 
scenery  they  had  none — or  drew  a  toy-sword  out  of  a  military  scabbard  1 
What  would  Master  Richard  Burbage,  as  the  Duke  of  Gloster,  have  said, 
if  the  Lord  Mayor  of  that  period,  who  heads  the  deputation  of  two 
aldermen  from  the  City,  had  purposely  dropped  his  wand  through  a  hole 
in  the  stage  on  being  presented  to  the  young  Edward  V.  1  This  Burbage 
was  associated  with  the  author  in  the  management  of  the  theatre,  and 
was,  I  believe,  the  original  Richard  III. ;  so,  under  these  circumstances, 
it  is  quite  possible  the  civil  functionary  did  not  indulge  in  this  merry  jest 
more  than  once. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  certain  that  a  great  deal  of  the  Shake¬ 
spearian  low  comedy  is  either  so  peculiar,  or  so  entirely  obsolete,  as  to 
frequently  become  a  hard  and  somewhat  unthankful  task  in  representa¬ 
tion,  unless  to  an  audience  well  versed  in  the  social  history  of  the  times, 
or  by  custom  educated  up  to  a  Shakespearian  standard. 

Very  probably,  then  as  now,  audiences  might  have  been  found  that 
would  not  have  been  convulsed  by  the  humour  of  Touchstone,  nor 
anticipated  hearing,  a  second  time,  the  wonderful  variety  and  drollery  of 
Autolycus.  I  dare  say  the  Squire  Western  and  Sir  Francis  Wronghead 
of  those  times,  laughed  more  heartily  at  Petruchio’s  stuttering  tailor,  or 
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the  cook  who  speaks  of  the  baked  “muttle,”  than  at  anything  else  in  the 
play ;  and  the  buffoons  and  mummers  of  that  day  might  well  be  excused 
if,  in  their  dramatic  portraits,  they  occasionally  sacrificed  correct  drawing 
to  strong  colour.  Many  of  these  extravagances  are  fortunately  things  of 
the  past,  and  although  I  have  myself  seen  the  Gravedigger’s  dozen  waist¬ 
coats,  and  Grumio’s  puppet  and  the  pack  of  cards — supposed  to  be  the 
“humour  of  Forty  Fancies” — in  his  hat,  they  belong  to  a  somewhat 
remote  dramatic  antiquity,  and  are  as  little  realisable  by  the  playgoer 
of  the  present  day,  as  the  cotton-wicks  floating  in  the  oil  that  served  for 
the  footlights,  or  the  thunder  of  Jove  in  the  shape  of  a  cannon-ball 
secured  by  a  piece  of  carpet  over  the  head  of  an  otherwise  empty  cask. 

Though  actors  are  as  a  rule  conservative,  and  seem  to  cling  to  their 
professional  traditions,  they  do  draw  a  line  occasionally.  In  the  matter 
of  costume  they  would  scarcely  think  of  going  back  to  the  days  of  Quin 
and  Betterton.  Garrick,  we  know  from  the  engravings  of  the  period, 
played  Macbeth  in  a  court  suit,  but  no  one  of  our  living  tragedians  would 
dress  the  character  like  him ;  perhaps  not  many  would  play  it  like  him 
either.  Cato’s  full-bottomed  wig,  and  Yolumnia’s  hooped  petticoat  are  as 
extinct  as  the  megatherium  or  dodo,  but  the  merciless  hand  of  progress  has 
passed  over  or  spared  the  interpolations  and  the  “  gags.”  The  stuttering 
tailor  already  mentioned,  for  whose  defect  there  is  no  reason  whatever 
supplied  by  the  context,  still  jumps  into  the  bandbox  and  exclaims  : 
“  Would  you  strike  a  man  in  his  own  shop  1”  and  Sheridan’s  Bob  Acres 
still  talks  about  spelling  “  company  with  a  k  ”  though  the  author  thought, 
fit  he  should  make  certain  classical  references,  and  talk,  albeit  as  an 
eccentric,  yet  as  a  fairly-well-educated  country  gentleman  of  that  day. 

In  simple  truth,  many  of  those  who  profess  to  be  comic  actors  are- 
possessed  of  a  devil,  and  the  demon’s  name  is  “  Gag.”  They  may  forget 
the  author’s  language,  or  deliver  it  incorrectly,  but  they  always  remember 
the  “  gags.”  I  suppose  it  is  that  they  so  thoroughly  identify  themselves 
with  the  part,  that  they  fancy  their  own  language  must  be  that  of  the 
character  they  are  called  upon  to  play ;  and  though  the  interpolations 
may  be  utterly  at  variance  with  the  manifest  intention  of  the  author,  they 
persevere,  and  secure  occasionally  the  laughter  of  the  barren  spectators^ 
which  perhaps  they  value  more  highly  than  the  grief  of  that  judicious 
unit  of  whom  Hamlet  speaks,  and  who  may  regard  such  additions  to  the 
classic  comedy  of  our  country,  as  the  absurd  red  and  white  patches  which 
theatrical  costumiers  sometimes  put  on  stage  clothes,  to  indicate  rags — out 
of  place,  badly  chosen,  and  only  serving  to  mark  the  difference  in  the 
quality  of  the  two  materials. 

Perhaps  this  introduction  of  their  own  witticisms,  or  “business,”  as  it 
is  technically  called,  would  be  less  offensive  if  the  action  were  confined 
to  the  perpetrators  themselves;  the  danger  of  a  fool  or  a  madman  playing 
with  firearms  is  that  he  may  shoot  someone  else.  I  do  not  suppose  he 
would  meet  with  much  sympathy  if  he  were  simply  knocked  down  by 
the  recoil  of  his  own  weapon,  and  if  they  only  injured  their  own 
characters  the  custom  might  defeat  itself ;  but  it  is  their  professional 
associates,  who,  while  on  the  stage,  may  justly  complain  of  these  freedoms, 
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Audrey  in  the  Forest  of  Arden,  with  her  sunflower,  her  raw  turnip 
and  her  sahots,  is  familiar  to  every  playgoer.  We  all  have  seen  her  caper 
up  the  stage  and  gnaw  the  turnip,  whilst  the  unfortunate  court-jester 
endeavours  to  excite  mirth  hy  the  utterance  of  quaint  conceits  ;  and 
perhaps  the  actress  who  failed  to  do  this  would  he  considered  inefficient. 
But  no  wit,  however  subtle,  can  compete  with  the  clatter  of  wooden  shoes 
on  the  stage-hoards,  nor  can  the  immortal  hard  himself  contend  against 
the  humour  of  a  raw  turnip.  I  assume  the  tradition  is  so  time-honoured, 
and  has  been  found  so  successful,  that  the  clogs  and  the  turnip  might  well 
he  included  among  the  dramatis  personae. 

Some  of  the  old  pieces,  mostly  farces,  which  beep  possession  of  the 
stage,  would  seem  to  depend  as  much,  if  not  more,  on  the  introductions 
that  have  been  made  from  time  to  time,  as  on  the  original  dialogue ;  and 
as  many  of  these  refer  to  occurrences  which  have  taken  place  since  the 
date  of  the  piece,  they  make  what  should  he  something  like  a  picture  of 
the  past,  a  strange  mass  of  absurd  incongruity.  The  Bev.  James  Townley’s 
“  High  Life  Below  Stairs  ”  and  Sheridan’s  “  Critic  ”  are  two  instances  of 
what  I  mean.  What  would  our  writers  of  modern  comedy  now  say,  if  they 
heard  their  best  plays  “  improved  ”  as  the  “  Bivals  ”  or  “  Taming  the 
Shrew”  have  beenl  Fancy  the  fate  of  a  comedy  of  that  class  irre¬ 
verently  styled  the  “  Teacup  and  Saucer,”  with  its  intricacy  of  cross¬ 
dialogue,  and  that  excessive  neatness  of  expression  that  verges  closely  on 
smallness — if  the  exuberant  humour  or  spontaneous  wit  of  some  we  could 
name  were  permitted ! 

We  must  hear  in  mind  there  is  a  very  wide  distinction  between 
introducing  words  and  business  which  are  not  even  indicated  hy  the 
author,  and  the  advantage  which  may  fairly  he  taken  of  an  opening 
which  might  never  have  occurred  to  him ;  and  as  the  natural  outcome  of  a 
situation  in  the  play  itself,  an  expression  or  hit  of  suggestive  byplay 
may  help  to  carry  on  the  story  or  to  further  interpret  the  meaning  of  the 
character.  This  may  he  the  skilful  touch  of  the  artist’s  pencil  that  fills 
up  a  hare  spot  on  the  canvas.  Some  of  the  introductions  of  the  late 
Mr.  Farren  in  Sir  Peter  Teazle  cannot  he  found  in  the  part,  hut  they 
were  certainly  within  the  character — as  he  played  it.  Speaking  of  the 
“  School  for  Scandal  ”  reminds  me  that  a  MS.  of  the  comedy — said  to  he 
the  original,  more  probably  a  copy  of  that — was  destroyed  when  the  Bath 
Theatre  was  burnt,  in  the  spring  of  1862,  in  which  a  certain  addition  to 
the  printed  text  in  the  fifth  act,  which  Mr.  Crabtree  sometimes  thinks 
proper  to  make  when  describing  the  eccentric  course  of  the  bullet  fired 
hy  Sir  Peter,  and  generally  considered  to  he  a  “  gag,”  was  set  down  as  part 
of  the  speech.*  In  fact,  as  many  additions  come  in  time  to  he  regarded  as 
part  of  the  original  language,  so  also  much  of  the  author’s  text,  having 
perhaps  been  considered  at  one  time  redundant,  has  been  allowed  to  drop 
out,  or,  where  restored,  has  been  regarded  as  an  interpolation  of  the  actor. 

*  This  supposed  “  gag  ”  appears  iu  the  text  of  “  The  School  for  Scandal  a 
Comedy  in  5  acts  copied  from  the  Prompter’s  Book  of  the  Theatre  Royal  Drury 
Lane  which  was  preserved  from  the  late  Fire,”  a  manuscript  that  I  purchased  at 
the  Dramatic  College  Sale  last  February. — C.  S. 
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During  the  “  palmy  days  of  the  drama,”  as  we  sometimes  hear  that 
period  called,  when  stock  companies  existed  in  the  provincial  towns,  and 
it  was  not  an  uncommon  thing  for  an  actor  to  appear  in  a  dozen  or  fifteen 
parts  during  the  week,  an  aptitude  for  “  gag  ”  was  an  advantage,  though 
a  dangerous  one.  Where  pieces  were  most  in  favour  that  required  action 
and  vigour  rather  than  repose  and  finish,  a  “  get  through  ”  actor,  as  he 
was  graphically  described,  was  well  worth  his  salary. 

The  dialogue  of  many  such  pieces  was  a  secondary  consideration ;  and 
I  am  not  sure  that  some  I  have  known  did  not  substitute  better  language 
than  the  author  himself  ever  wrote.  I  knew  a  “  heavy  gentleman,”  who, 
being  very  conversant  with  Shelley’s  poem  of  “  Queen  Mab,”  and  a  good 
and  sensible  reader  as  well,  would,  when  his  memory  was  at  fault,  occa¬ 
sionally  startle  the  audience  with  ten  or  a  dozen  lines  of  that  splendid 
verse.  They  were  not  always  relevant  I  allow,  for  once  as  a  tyrant 
usurper,  in  a  somewhat  fustian  tragedy  of  Monk  Lewis,  forgetting  the 
language  of  the  character,  he  burst  out  with  a  tirade  against  kingly  power 
and  the  corruption  of  courts,  and  was  loudly  applauded. 

When  the  late  Mr.  Osbaldistone  (manager  of  the  old  Coburg,  now 
the  Victoria  Coffee  Palace  and  Music  Hall)  was  in  difficulties  with  the 
text,  he  smote  his  forehead  and  exclaimed  :  “  How  shall  I  control  my 
emotion  !  ”  at  which  familiar  signal  of  distress  the  prompter  would  hasten 
to  his  assistance. 

I  dare  not  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  a  “  gag  ”  has  made  the  success  of  a 
piece,  but  it  has  frequently  been  of  great  service  to  a  part ;  and  in  the 
hand  of  a  judicious  actor  the  author  is  not  unwise  who  lets  it  pass ;  but 
when  the  byword  or  the  business  interrupts  the  piece,  it  is  another 
matter.  “  There  be  players  that  I  have  seen  play  and  heard  others 
praise,”  who  seem  to  regard  the  play  itself,  not  as  a  composite  picture  of 
many  characters,  but  rather  as  a  personal  portrait,  in  which  one  figure 
only  should  be  seen,  and  that  portrait — self.  Then  it  is  that  the 
audience  is  treated  to  an  exhibition  of  obtrusive  familiarity  and  a 
persistent  course  of  interruptions,  irritating  to  the  last  degree.  We 
could  name  more  than  one  performer,  by  courtesy  called  comedian,  whose 
propensities  of  this  kind  only  obscure  the  author’s  intentions  or  retard 
the  progress  of  the  piece.  Perhaps  there  are  one  or  two  instances  now 
before  the  public.  Each  of  these  privileged  ones  seems  to  be  the  centre 
of  a  circle  of  his  own,  in  whose  eyes  he  cannot  do  wrong,  and  where  the 
wholesome  reproof  of  a  trifling  sibillation  might  be  a  salutary  check,  the 
delinquency  is  condoned  and  the  impertinence  permitted. 

I  am  disposed  to  take  the  same  views  on  this  matter  as  were 
expressed  by  an  old  equestrian  manager  named  Clarke  (said  to  be  the 
original  of  “  Mr.  O’Thleary,”  in  Dickens’s  story  of  “  Hard  Times  ”),  who, 
on  one  occasion  hired  a  donkey  for  the  spectacle  of  “The  Forty  Thieves;” 
while  on  the  stage  in  one  of  the  scenes  the  donkey  began  to  bray  loudly. 
“  Here,  take  that  hass  off  the  stage  !  ”  cried  the  manager,  “  he’s  a  werry 
fine  animal,  I  daresay,  and  may  be  a  werry  good  performer,  but  he  won’t 
do  for  me — he  gags  !  ” 
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“  OPHELIA.” 

By  Gertrude  Carr  Davison. 

AUTHOR  OP  “  ROSALIND,”  ETC. 


ETER  Juliet,  the  sweet 


daughter 


of 


the. 

EA.  Capulets,  we  will  next  take  from  the 
Shakespeare  Gallery  Ophelia,  from  the  grand 
tragedy  of  “Hamlet.” 

It  has  been  remarked  by  certain  old 
writers,  that  the  character  of  Ophelia  was 
almost  too  exquisitely  touching  to  be 
dwelt  upon — a  rose  of  May  !  a  flower  too 
soon  faded  !  Her  love,  her  madness,  and 
her  death,  are  described  with  the  truest 
touches  of  tenderness  and  pathos.  It 
is  a  character  which  nobody  but  Shake¬ 
speare  could  have  drawn  in  the  way 
that  he  has  done,  and  to  the  concep¬ 
tion  of  which  it  is  said  there  is  not. 
the  smallest  approach,  save  in  some 
of  the  old  romantic  ballads.  A  verse 
of  one  of  those  old  ballads  now  lies 
before  me,  and  which  was  supposed 
to  have  been  suggested  by  Ophelia’s 
plaintive  ditty  when  she  presents  Laertes  with  a  sprig  of  rosemary> 
observing : 

There’s  rosemary,  that’s  for  remembrance  ; 

Pray,  love,  remember. 

Hamlet,  Act  IV.  S.  5. 

The  ballad  runs  thus  : 


THE  DECORATION  OP  A  KNIGHT  CBOSS 
OP  THE  DUCAL  SAXE-ERNESTINE  HOUSE, 
PBESENTED  TO  MB.  HENBV  IRVING 
IN  RECOGNITION  OF  HIS  GREAT 
SEEVICES  TO  DRAMATIC  ART. 


Rosemary  is  for  remembrance 
Between  us  day  and  night ; 

Wishing  that  I  might  always  have 
You  present  in  my  sight. 

There  have  been  many  impersonations  of  Ophelia  upon  our  English 
stage.  I  will  give  a  few  prefatory  remarks,  however,  by  a  curious  old 
story  relative  to  Ophelia,  and  which  is  as  follows — the  persons,  David 
Garrick  and  Miss  Bellamy  :  Garrick,  fixing  upon  “Jane  Shore”  for  his 
benefit,  solicited  Miss  Bellamy  to  play  the  heroine.  She  absolutely 
refused,  sarcastically  alleging  the  objection  he  had  before  offered  against 
her  playing  Constance — her  youth.  David,  always  prudent  where  his 
interests  were  concerned,  instead  of  resenting  the  affront,  further  flattered 
my  young  lady’s  vanity  by  writing  her  an  entreating  note,  in  which  he 
promised  that  if  she  would  oblige  him  he  would  write  her  “  a  goody- 
goody  epilogue,  which,  with  the  help  of  your  eyes,  shall  do  more 
mischief  than  ever  the  flesh  or  the  devil  has  done  since  the  world 
began.”  He  directed  this  note :  “  To  my  Soul’s  Idol,  the  Beautified 
Ophelia,”  and  gave  it  to  his  servant  to  deliver.  The  fellow,  instead  of 
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'doing  so,  handed  it  over  to  a  porter  in  the  street,  without  glancing  at  the 
address,  which  he  supposed  was  the  same  as  had  heen  orally  given  him. 
The  porter,  upon  reading  the  superscription,  scratched  his  head.  He 
.knew  the  name  of  every  person  of  quality  in  the  city,  hut  no  one 
entitled  “  My  Soul’s  Idol,  or  the  Beautified  Ophelia.”  Thinking  it  was 
a  joke,  he  passed  the  letter  over  to  a  newsman,  who  thereupon  inserted 
it  in  one  of  the  newspapers,  to  the  intense  amusement  of  the  public. 

The  first  Ophelia  I  shall  bring  before  you  is  Miss  Yaughan  (Mrs. 
Pritchard),  who  played  Ophelia  prior  to  her  appearance  on  the  stage  at 
Covent  Garden  as  Rosalind,  in  1741  ;  and  we  are  thus  told  of  this 
young  Ophelia,  that  when  Covent  Garden  put  Shakespeare’s  play  of 
“As  You  Like  It”  on  the  stage,  in  1741,  this  young  creature  had  not 
had  much  experience  in  that  highest  walk  of  the  drama.  She  had, 
however,  acted  Ophelia,  a  part  which  Mrs.  Cibber  made  exclusively  her 
own,  and  which  no  actress  ever  illustrated  as  that  great  artist  did.  The 
second  Ophelia  we  read  of  was  Margaret  Woffington,  who,  like  Mrs. 
Pritchard,  had  played  Ophelia  in  the  country  prior  to  her  first  serious 
.attempt  at  Shakespeare  in  London  as  Rosalind.  The  next  Ophelia  on 
my  list  is  Mrs.  Jordan,  horn  in  Waterford  in  the  year  1762,  and  who 
made  her  first  appearance  upon  the  Dublin  stage  under  the  name  of  Miss 
Prancis,  as  Phoebe  in  “  As  You  Like  It,”  when  little  more  than  a  child. 
Her  first  serious  part,  however,  was  Viola  in  “  The  Twelfth  Right,”  in 
which  she  appeared  on  the  11th  of  November,  1785.  Her  acting  in  this 
part  has  been  described  by  Elia  in  one  of  his  most  exquisite  passages : 
“Those,”  he  says,  “who  have  only  seen  Mrs.  Jordan  within  the  last  ten 
or  fifteen  years  can  have  no  adequate  idea  of  her  performances  of  such 
parts  as  Ophelia,  Helena  in  ‘All’s  Well  that  Ends  Well,’  and  Viola  in 
this  play.  Her  joyous  parts  (in  which  her  memory  now  chiefly  lives)  in 
her  youth  were  outdone  by  her  plaintive  ones.”  There  were  critics  who 
■carped  even  at  the  Siddons  herself,  and  placed  Mrs.  Pritchard  and  Mrs. 
Cibber  before  her ;  but  all  agreed  with  marvellous  unanimity  that  Mrs. 
Jordan  was  inimitable — not  even  the  memory  of  Kitty  Clive  could  cast 
a  shadow  upon  her  brilliancy.  The  year  of  1834  shows  us  a  fourth 
Ophelia  in  Mrs.  Wood,  to  the  Hamlet  of  Mr.  Macready.  Following 
Mrs.  Wood,  in  1840,  on  Tuesday,  March  16,  Miss  Priscilla  Horton  (now 
so  well  known  as  Mrs.  German  Reed)  sustained  the  part  of  Ophelia  at 
the  Hay  market  Theatre,  under  Mr.  Benjamin  Webster’s  management,  in 
a  “revival”  of  “  Hamlet,”  with  Macready  and  Phelps  in  the  principal 
parts ;  “  the  striking  novelty  in  the  performance,  however,  being  the 
Ophelia  of  Miss  P.  Horton,  which  approached  very  nearly  to  the  wild 
pathos  of  the  original  in  one  scene,  and  was  touching  and  beautiful  in 
all.”  The  actress  who  next  essayed  the  sweet  character  of  Ophelia  was 
Mrs.  Charles  Kean  (nee  Ellen  Tree),  born  in  1806.  Married  to  the  late 
Mr.  Charles  Kean,  January  29tli,  1842,  during  that  same  year  she 
appeared  with  her  husband  at  the  Haymarlcet  Theatre,  under  Mr. 
Benjamin  Webster’s  management,  in  various  Shale esperean  plays, 
•“  Hamlet  ”  amongst  the  number ;  and  again  on  Monday,  September 
30th,  1850,  Mrs.  Kean  played  the  part  of  Ophelia  at  the  Princess’s 
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Theatre.  We  have  now  reached  1845,  when  Miss  Helen  Fancit  (Lady 
Martin)  appeared  as  Ophelia,  with  Macready,  in  Paris,  at  the  Salle 
Ventadour,  and  the  effect  produced  by  these  performances  is  still  vividly 
remembered  by  elder  students  of  the  dramatic  art,  and  by  those  who 
had  the  privilege  of  witnessing  them  in  Paris;  “Hamlet”  being  fol¬ 
lowed  successively  by  “ Virginius,”  “Macbeth,”  “Romeo  and  Juliet.’* 
On  January  16th,  1845,  Miss  Faucit  acted  in  “Hamlet”  before  Iving 
Louis  Philippe  and  the  French  Court  at  the  Tuileries,  and  was  by  the 
King  presented  with  a  costly  bracelet.  In  the  year  following,  1846, 
Miss  Kathleen  Mary  Fitzwilliam  (Mrs.  C.  Withall)  acted  with  Macready 
in  “Hamlet,”  sustaining  the  part  of  Ophelia.  We  now  pass  on  to  the 
year  of  1857,  when  our  ninth  Ophelia  appeared,  in  the  person  of  Mrs. 
Alfred  Mellon  (nee  Sarah  Woolgar),  who  played  Ophelia  at  the  Lyceum 
Theatre,  March,  1857,  with  Mr.  Charles  Dillon  performing  the  part  of 
Hamlet ;  and  Miss  Woolgar’s  Ophelia  was  spoken  of  as  a  very  fine  per¬ 
formance,  full  of  genius,  and  the  pathos  of  the  mad  scene  irresistible. 
Following  close  upon  this  last  Ophelia,  in  the  year  of  1858,  we  see  Miss 
Caroline  Heath  (Mrs.  Wilson  Barrett)  as  Ophelia  at  the  Princess’s 
Theatre,  and  again  at  the  same  theatre  in  1861,  with  Mr.  Charles 
Fechter  as  Hamlet ;  and  amongst  the  costumes  and  properties  of  the 
late  Mr.  Charles  Fechter,  sold  by  auction  in  the  autumn  of  last  year 
(1880),  none  were  more  interesting  than  Mr.  Fechter’s  own  copy  of 
“Hamlet.”  It  is  the  Charles  Kean  edition  of  the  play,  and  written  on 
the  fly-leaf  is  the  cast  as  played  at  the  Princess’s  Theatre,  London,  in 
1861,  Mr.  Fechter  as  Hamlet,  and  Miss  Heath  as  Ophelia.  We  pass 
on  to  May,  1864,  when  under  the  late  Mr.  Charles  Fechter’s  manage¬ 
ment,  and  in  a  revival  by  him  of  “  Hamlet  ”  at  the  Lyceum  Theatre, 
and  in  which  he  played  the  title  role,  Miss  Kate  Terry  supported  the 
part  of  Ophelia.  Kine  years  later,  her  sister,  Miss  Marion  Terry,  made 
her  professional  debut  at  Manchester,  in  July,  1873,  as  Ophelia,  in 
“  Hamlet  ”  arranged  by  the  late  Mr.  Tom  Taylor.  Following  this  last 
Ophelia  in  my  group  is  Miss  Isabel  Bateman  as  Ophelia,  with  Mr. 
Henry  Irving  as  Hamlet,  in  a  revival  of  “  Hamlet  ”  at  the  Lyceum 
Theatre,  October,  1874.  The  tragedy  then  had  an  unprecedented  run. 
I  have  now,  in  the  year  of  1878,  reached  a  very  favourite  and  very 
sweet  Ophelia,  Miss  Ellen  Terry,  whose  gifted  impersonation  of  Ophelia 
to  the  no  less  gifted  impersonation  of  Mr.  Henry  Irving’s  Hamlet  is  so 
well  known  and  so  world-wide  as  to  need  no  further  comment.  During 
the  last  year  (1880),  a  new  Ophelia  appeared  at  the  Princess’s  Theatre — - 
Miss  Gerard — with  the  celebrated  American  actor,  Mr.  Edwin  Booth,  as 
Hamlet ;  and  with  Miss  Gerard  I  close  my  group  of  Ophelias. 

Sing  a  requiem,  and  such  rest  to  her 

As  to  peace-parted  souls. 

....  Fair  Ophelia !  Sweets  to  the  sweet ! 

Farewell ! 

With  the  kind  permission  of  the  manager  of  The  Theatre,  the 
curtain  will  rise,  and  show  you  some  impersonations  of  Lady  Macbeth. 
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T  is  more  than  a  year  since  the  old  Theatre  Royal 
in  Hawkins  Street,  Dublin,  was  reduced  to  the 
dismal  spectacle  it  now  is,  so  that  the  following 
sketch  of  the  history  of  the  theatre  may  be  in¬ 
teresting  to  a  great  number  of  the  readers  of 
The  Theatre,  both  in  Dublin  and  elsewhere, 
particularly  at  this  the  anniversary  of  the  burning 
of  the  theatre. 

On  the  14tli  of  October,  1820,  the  Royal  was 
commenced,  and  on  the  18th  of  January,  1821, 
was  opened  to  the  public,  though  not  quite 
finished.  About  six  hundred  workmen  were 
employed  in  the  work,  which  was  completed  in 
about  sixty-five  days.  The  dimensions  of  the 
theatre  were — from  the  curtain  to  the  front  of 
the  boxes,  52  feet  6  inches ;  across  the  pit, 
45  feet ;  and  the  stage  measured  from  the  foot¬ 
lights  to  the  back  60  feet,  and  in  breadth  73  feet. 
The  architect  was  Mr.  Tom  Beasley,  and  the  cost 
of  the  building  was  about  £50,000,  part  of  which 
was  raised  on  debentures. 

The  opening  performance  consisted  of  “  The  Comedy  of  Errors,”  and 
“The  Sleep-Walker.”  The  company  included  Messrs.  Humby,  Farren, 
Johnson,  M‘Keon,  Chippendale,  Williams,  etc.  etc.;  Mrs.  Haydn  Corri, 
Miss  Lacy,  Miss  Curtis,  Mrs.  Humby,  etc.  The  treasurer  was  Mr. 
Stapleton;  box-keeper,  Mr.  Lowther;  Mr.  Broad,  prompter;  Mr.  Barton, 
leader;  and  Mr.  P.  Earren,  stage-manager. 

On  the  23rd  April,  1821,  the  first  pantomime  was  presented,  called 
“  George  Barnwell,  and  Harlequin  and  the  Magic  Flute,”  which  only, 
however,  ran  about  a  dozen  nights.  About  the  15th  of  August  Charles 
Kemble  came,  and  on  the  22nd  of  the  same  month  George  IV.  attended 
the  theatre,  the  only  occasion  on  which  the  theatre  was  honoured  by 
the  presence  of  royalty;  the  entrances  were  besieged  by  thousands  of 
persons  hours  before  the  performance  commenced.  The  theatre  was 
crammed  from  floor  to  ceiling,  two  of  Sheridan’s  pieces  were  performed, 
and  some  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  “  house  ”  may  be  formed  from  the 


fact  that  the  receipts  exceeded  £600. 

“  Harlequin  and  Friar  Bacon  ”  was  the  title  of  the  second  panto¬ 
mime,  and  was  produced  on  the  29th  October,  1821,  with  Grimaldi 
as  clown ;  it  did  not  succeed,  however,  and  was  withdrawn,  and 
“  Whittington  and  His  Cat  ”  produced  in  its  stead.  Shortly  afterwards 
appeared  Mrs.  Bunn  (wife  of  the  “  Poet  ”  Bunn,  afterwards  lessee  of  the 
Theatre),  and  in  July,  Edmund  Kean  came  and  remained  for  a  month. 
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In  December,  1822,  the  Lord  Lieutenant  visited  the  theatre,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  celebrated  “Bottle  Riot.”  It  would  appear  that  the  cause 
of  the  riot  was  a  proclamation  published  by  the  Lord  Mayor,  forbidding 
the  celebration  by  the  Orange  party  of  the  landing  in  England  of  William 
III.,  by  ornamenting  the  statue  of  the  King  in  College  Green  with  orange 
drapery,  and  as  the  ceremony  was  extremely  disagreeable  to  a  large 
number  of  the  citizens,  the  general  result  was,  that  disturbances  were 
created  which  the  Lord  Lieutenant  was  anxious  to  put  a  stop  to ; 
however,  the  observance  was  given  up  immediately.  On  the  night 
in  question  his  Excellency  arrived  in  state.  The  performance,  which 
consisted  of  “  She  Stoops  to  Conquer,”  and  “  Tom  Thumb,”  proceeded 
quietly  enough,  but  when  “God  Save  the  King”  was  being  played,  a  bottle 
was  thrown  at  the  Vice-regal  box,  fortunately  harming  no  one :  it  struck 
the  curtain  of  the  box  and  rolled  down  on  to  the  stage  unbroken.  It  was 
generally  supposed  that  the  missile  came  from  the  top  gallery,  but  opinions 
were  very  much  divided  on  this  point.  Several  arrests  were  made  in  the 
gallery.  However,  the  jury  threw  out  the  bills  sent  up,  and  the  Attorney- 
General  then  proceeded  by  ex-officio  information.  Matthew  Hanbidge, 
George  Graham,  James  Forbes,  William  Brownlow,  and  one  or  two 
more,  were  tried  in  the  month  of  February,  1823,  in  the  Court  of  King’s 
Bench.  The  trial  lasted  five  days,  and  in  the  end  the  jury  disagreed  as 
to  all  the  traversers,  except  William  Brownlow,  whom  they  acquitted. 
Mr.  Frank  Thorpe  Porter,  in  his  “Reminiscences,”  says  that  he  and  several 
other  persons  tried  to  discover  whether  the  bottle  had  come  from  the 
gallery  or  not,  but  without  success.  He  says  they  went  to  the  gallery 
and  tried  the  effect  of  throwing  a  bottle  from  thence  at  the  box,  but  the 
ceiling  sloped  so  much  in  front  of  the  gallery  that  the  bottle  broke 
against  it,  and  fell  into  the  pit.  So  the  idea  of  its  having  come  from 
that  part  of  the  house  was  given  up.  The  circumstance  was  almost 
forgotten,  Avhen,  one  day,  Hanbidge  came  to  Porter  to  ask  for  relief,  and, 
when  he  was  going  away,  he  asked  him  if  he  knew  who  had  thrown  the 
bottle.  He  admitted  that  he  had  done  it  himself,  and  stated  that  he  and 
a  friend  had  got  the  bottle,  stuck  it  on  the  end  of  a  stick,  and  so 
managed  to  throw  it  clear  of  the  ceiling. 

Macready  appeared  in  January,  1824,  and  William  Calcraft  later  in 
the  same  year. 

In  1826  Fullam  made  his  last  “exit”  in  this  theatre.  He  had  been 
singing  “Hon  tong  Pau,”  in  “Brother  and  Sister,”  and  was  going  to  the 
green-room,  when  he  suddenly  dropped  dead.  He  was  buried  in  St. 
Mark’s  Church,  in  Brunswick  Street,  the  Duke  of  Leinster,  as  Grand 
Master  of  the  Freemasons,  and  all  the  Masonic  officers  attending  the 
funeral. 

At  this  time  Harris  and  Abbott  disagreed  :  the  latter  retired  from  the 
lesseeship,  and  Harris  took  over  the  theatre  himself.  The  following  year 
Alfred  Bunn  became  lessee,  at  a  rent  of  £3000  per  annum.  On  the 
20tli  November,  1828,  it  was  “put  up”  for  auction,  but  was  not 
sold,  for  the  very  good  reason  that  there  were  no  bidders. 

In  March,  1830,  the  pantomime  of  “Harlequin  and  Cockrobin  •  or, 
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Vulcan  and  Venus,”  was  brought  over  from  London,  and  ran  for  about 
seventeen  nights. 

W.  Calcraft  was  the  next  lessee,  and  in  August,  1830,  entered  into 
an  agreement  for  the  theatre,  for  a  term  of  seven  years,  at  £2000  a-year ; 
but,  in  1832,  finding  the  terms  too  high,  he  obtained  a  reduction  of  £600 
a-year.  During  the  year  Charles  and  Fanny  Kemble  appeared,  and  a 
stock  company  was  formed,  which  occupied  the  theatre  to  the  end  of 
the  year. 

In  December,  1833,  was  produced  the  pantomime  of  “Puss  in 
Boots.”  Early  the  next  year  Johnson  here  met  with  the  accident  from 
the  effects  of  which  he  eventually  died. 

It  would  take  up  too  much  of  the  valuable  space  of  The  Theatre  to 
enumerate  the  plays  which  have  been  produced,  the  actors  who  have 
appeared,  etc.,  during  the  long  life  of  the  theatre.  I  shall  mention  a  few 
more  occurrences,  and  then  I  have  done. 

In  1851  the  theatre  again  changed  hands,  and  Mr.  John  Harris  took 
it  over.  It  was  under  ejectment  for  non-payment  of  rent,  which  Harris 
had  to  pay  at  once,  and  was  in  such  a  state  of  dilapidation  that  he  had 
to  lay  out  nearly  £4000  to  make  the  place  presentable.  He  had  a  most 
successful  run,  which  was  owing  to  his  skilful  management  and  his 
extreme  liberality.  He  spared  no  expense  •  anything  he  did  was  done 
in  the  first  style.  The  theatre  was  kept  open  for  676  consecutive  nights, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  season  of  1854  Mr.  Harris  was  presented  with  a 
valuable  piece  of  plate  in  commemoration  of  the  event.  He  continued  to 
hold  the  theatre  till  1874,  when,  finding  himself  too  old  to  continue  the 
management,  it  was  sold,  and  purchased  by  Messrs.  J.  and  M.  Gunn, 
who  had  shortly  before  built  the  Gaiety  Theatre,  in  King  Street. 
Harris  was  drowned  at  Killiney,  on  the  14th  March,  1874.  He  was 
subject  to  epileptic  fits,  and  it  is  supposed  that  he  was  seized  with  one 
suddenly  when  walking  along  the  strand.  He  was  buried  in  Mount 
Jerome  Cemetery,  on  the  18th  of  the  same  month. 

Five  weeks  later,  Messrs.  Gunn  opened  the  theatre  with  “  The 
Lancashire  Lass,”  followed  by  “The  Good  Woman  in  the  Wood.”  In 
my  opinion  their  management  was  not  the  best  the  theatre  ever  expe¬ 
rienced,  and  they  were  not  particularly  successful.  At  one  time,  shortly 
before  it  was  burnt,  the  theatre  was  closed  for  eight  months.  During 
their  management  nothing  worthy  of  note  took  place  except  the  grand 
finale.  On  the  25th  December,  1879,  was  produced  the  pantomime  of 
“  Ali  Baba  and  the  Forty  Thieves,”  certainly  not  the  best  pantomime 
ever  produced  at  the  theatre.  On  the  7th  February,  1880,  Mr.  Gunn 
announced  a  special  morning  performance,  in  aid  of  the  Dublin  Charities 
Fund,  for  the  following  Monday  afternoon,  February  9th.  At  about 
half-past  one  o’clock  on  that  day,  just  half-an-hour  before  the  performance 
was  to  commence,  a  fire  broke  out  in  the  Vice-regal  box,  owing,  it  was 
afterwards  stated,  to  an  escape  of  gas.  The  fire  spread  instantaneously, 
and  in  half-an-hour  the  building  was  one  mass  of  flames.  Egerton, 
the  stage-manager,  lost  his  life  in  endeavouring  to  save  the  theatre, 
and  it  was  stated  that  several  other  persons  had  also  been  killed. 
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This,  however,  was  not  the  case,  as  was  afterwards  ascertained,  and 
Mr.  Egerton  was  the  only  victim  of  the  melancholy  affair.  The  crowd 
which  assembled  was  so  great  that  the  military  had  to  he  called  out  to 
keep  order.  After  a  very  short  time  the  fire  brigade  gave  up  all  hope 
of  saving  the  theatre,  and  devoted  all  their  energies  to  keeping  the 
adjoining  houses  from  taking  fire.  The  flames  raged  all  that  day  and 
night,  and  were  not  really  got  under  till  the  evening  of  the  next  day. 

On  the  15th,  the  search  for  Mr.  Egerton’s  body  was  commenced,  and 
continued  for  nearly  a  month  without  success.  On  the  6th  March,  the 
workmen  came  on  what  were  supposed  to  be  the  remains  of  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  man.  A  few  charred  bones  and  a  bunch  of  keys  were  all  that 
could  be  found.  An  inquest  was  held,  and  on  the  10th  the  remains  were 
interred  in  Mount  Jerome  Cemetery,  Harold’s  Cross,  Dublin.  Here  ends 
the  career  of  the  old  Eoyal ;  but  let  us  hope  that  soon  another  and  as 
fine  a  theatre  will  be  erected  to  console  us  for  its  loss,  though  we  can 
never  replace  the  associations  which  lent  to  the  Eoyal  an  interest 
peculiarly  its  own. — G.  Donnelly. 


FANCIES. 

By  J.  Palgrave  Simpson. 

OU  really  must  give  up  those  perpetual  ridiculous 
fancies  of  yours,”  said  Mrs.  Armstrong,  as  she  sat 
knitting  by  the  fireside,  to  her  daughter  Arabella ;  “  I 
hate  the  very  sound  of  the  word.  I  won’t  have  you 
always  dreaming  about  this  and  that  in  such  a  silly 
way,  Arry.” 

“  Don’t  call  me  Arry,’  mother,”  said  the  girl,  who 
was  standing  at  the  window,  looking  out  on  the  wintry 
vista  of  the  row  of  suburban  houses,  with  their  leafless 
little  front-gardens. 

“Why  not?  It  was  always  your  pet  name.” 

“  Because  I  fancy  it  sounds  vulgar — just  like  the  name  they  give  to 
city  cads,”  replied  the  daughter,  without  turning  her  head  from  her  post 
of  observation  at  the  window. 

“  More  fancies  !  ”  growled  the  mother. 

A  pause.  Then  a  sudden  exclamation  from  Arabella  :  “  Yes  ;  there 
he  goes  !  ” 

“  Who  goes  ?  Who  is  he  1  ” 

“  Why,  the  remarkably  good-looking  young  man — you  know — who 
lodges  at  the  next  door  but  one.  I  fancy  he  must  be  professional — an 
actor,  I  mean— to  judge  by  his  closely-shaven  face,  and  his  prettyTlittle 
moustache,  and  his  confident  air.  And  he  always  leaves  the  house  daily, 
just  about  rehearsal-time  at  the  theatres.” 
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“  Move  away  from  the  window,  child  !  Aren’t  you  ashamed  to  be 
looking  after  young  men  in  that  way  1  ”  snapped  Mrs.  Armstrong. 

“No!”  replied  Arabella  simply,  retreating  from  her  lookout.  “If, 
as  I  fancy,  he  is  connected  with  a  theatre,  I  should  like  to  make  his 
acquaintance.  I  fancy  he  might  help  me  to  come  out.  You  know  you 
told  me  that  you  would  not  mind  my  going  on  the  stage ;  and  I  can’t 
help  fancying  I  should  make  my  way  as  an  actress  splendidly.  And 
think  how  Pshould  add  to  your  comforts,  mother,  by  my  salary  !  ” 

“  Fancies — fancies — always  fancies  !  ”  was  the  only  answer  she 
obtained  to  this  cheery  suggestion. 

Arabella  Armstrong  was  a  charming  blonde,  with  a  splendid  figure 
and  captivating  dark -gray  eyes,  fringed  with  long  dark  lashes — the  very 
girl,  one  would  think,  to  be  snapped  up  by  a  manager,  had  she  any  talent 
and  intelligence,  and  to  prove  “  awfully  fetching  ”  to  the  “  Crutch  and 
Toothpick  ”  faction  in  the  stalls.  But,  as  her  mother  intimated,  she  was 
a  perpetual  dreamer  of  things  which  might  be,  but  were  not  ;  and  she 
cherished  all  her  “  fancies  ”  as  undeniable  realities.  She  had  not  been 
steeped  in  novel-reading  and  the  sensational  drama  so  deeply  as  she  was 
without  believing  in  the  necessary  fulfilment  of  all  her  day-dreams  of 
romance. 

Just  now  she  could  not  help  fancying  that  “the  remarkably  good- 
looking  young  man  ”  next  door  but  one  must  needs  be  an  actor,  and  that, 
if  she  did  but  know  him,  he  might  be  able  to  start  her  on  her  road  to  the 
goal  of  her  ambition,  and  perhaps  offer  her  a  helping,  and — who  knows  1 
— even  a  loving,  hand  to  aid  her  in  the  difficult  ascent  up  the  weary 
theatrical  ladder. 

“  Where  are  you  going1?”  asked  Mrs.  Armstrong,  as  Arabella  entered 
the  room,  bebonneted  and  beshawled,  obviously  intent  on  some  little 
expedition. 

“  Only  to  call  on  Mrs.  Hawkins,”  was  the  reply.  “  You  know  that 
there  was  a  misunderstanding  about  that  parcel  which  was  left  by  mistake 
at  her  house ;  and  I  want  to  clear  it  up.”  With  this,  exit  Arabella. 

It  did  not  strike  Mrs.  Armstrong  at  the  moment,  that  Mrs.  Hawkins 
was  her  neighbour  next  door  but  one,  whose  first  floor  was  occupied 
by  that-  “  remarkably  good-looking  young  man,  with  the  pretty  little 
moustache.” 

Arabella’s  business  with  Mrs.  Hawkins  was  of  a  very  trivial  nature, 
and  was  soon  despatched ;  but  when  she  begged  to  sit  down  for  a  little 
rest — she  had  actually  walked  the  length  of  two  houses — the  worthy  old 
lady  readily  acquiesced  in  a  proposal  which  foreshadowed  a  good  gossip 
with  her  young  neighbour. 

Arabella  displayed  considerable  adroitness  in  leading  the  conversation 
to  the  subject  of  Mrs.  Hawkins’s  lodger,  and  at  length  ventured  to  hazard 
the  remark  that  she  fancied  the  young  man  must  be  an  actor. 

“Well,  miss,  and  I  shouldn’t  be  surprised  if  he  were,”  chattered  the 
old  lady.  “  He’s  awfully  mysterious-like  in  his  goings-on,  though  he  do 
pay  fair  and  to  the  day;  but  when  he’s  alone  sometimes  he  talks  to 
hisself,  as  if  he  were  a-reading  aloud  and  spouting  something ;  though,  if  I 
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do  stop  on  the  stairs,  just  for  want  of  breath,  I  can’t  make  out  a  word  he 
says  :  it  seems  all  gibberish  like.  And  when  his  friends  do  come  and  see 
him,  it  is  always  very  late,  and  they  do  sit  up  awful,  till  the  first  floor 
reeks  of  baccy.  They  do  make  a  shouting,  too,  just  as  if  they  were 
acting  a  stage-play ;  and  I’ve  had  the  thought  also  that  Mr.  Beavor  may 
be  a  play-actor.” 

“  Mr.  Beavor,”  said  Arabella,  greatly  interested,  and  now  fully  con¬ 
firmed  in  her  previous  convictions.  “  I  fancy  you  must  mean  ‘  Beauvoir  ’  ” 
— and  she  spelled  the  word — “  which  is  a  far  more  aristocratic  name, 
though  pronounced  the  same;  and  I  fancy,  too,  that  he  has  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  air  of  a  gentleman  of  good  family  in  his  whole  mien.” 

“  Maybe,  miss,”  was  the  reply;  “though  I  can’t  say  as  much  for  his 
friends,  who  are  a  queer  foreign-looking  lot,  and  awfully  shacky.” 

Fancy  ran  riot  in  Arabella’s  brain  after  this  interview,  and  pictured 
to  her  “  the  remarkably  good-looking  young  man,  with  the  pretty  little 
moustache  ”  as  a  scion  of  high  race,  bred  in  lordly  halls,  running  away 
from  home  to  seek  his  fortune  on  the  stage,  for  which  he  had  an  irresist¬ 
ible  vocation — disowned  by  his  proud  family,  and  working  his  way  to 
fame  by  his  exceptional  talents.  Of  course,  he  must  be  “  mysterious  ’’ 
under  the  circumstances.  As  for  his  friends,  they  were  doubtless  actors 
of  an  inferior  order ;  and  she  fancied  she  had  heard  that  these  people  were 
occasionally  “  a  queer  foreign-looking  lot,”  and  even  sometimes  “shacky.” 
There  could  be  no  doubt  any  longer  in  her  mind  that  her  fancies  were 
unquestionably  correct  and  irrefutable. 

Chance — a  lucky  chance,  fancied  Arabella — brought  her  a  few  days 
afterwards  into  collision  with  the  “  remarkably  good-looking  young  man, 
with  the  pretty  little  moustache.”  One  misty  winter’s  evening,  as  she 
was  returning  from  a  visit  to  a  confidential  female  friend,  to  whom  she 
had  poured  out  all  her  fancies,  her  foot  slipped  on  the  icy  pathway,  just 
as  she  turned  her  head  to  look  up  at  the  window  of  the  mysterious  young 
actor;  and  she  would  have  fallen  to  the  ground  had  not  a  manly  arm 
encircled  her  waist  and  borne  her  up.  She  looked.  The  possessor  of  the 
manly  arm  was  he — the  he  !  She  uttered  a  cry  of  surprise,  not  unmingled 
with  delight !  Modesty  required  that  she  should  disengage  herself  from 
the  man’s  embrace ;  but,  in  attempting  to  move,  she  was  put  to  considerable 
pain.  She  had  sprained  her  ankle. 

“  Let  me  support  you  to  your  home,”  urged  a  pleasant  voice,  in  soft 
alluring  tones.  Arabella  really  could  not  walk  without  aid ;  and  she 
complied,  regretting,  in  spite  of  her  pain,  that  the  distance  was  so  very 
short.  What  could  she  do  when  she  reached  her  own  door  and  the  arm 
was  withdrawn  from  her  waist,  and  the  pressure  of  the  young  man’s 
hand  was  felt  no  more,  but  thank  him  for  his  courteous  help,  from  heart 
and  soul? 

“  Oh  Mr.  Beauvoir  !  ”  she  stammered  shyly,  “  how  can  I  thank  you 
sufficiently  for  your  kindness  1  Who  knows  ?  you  may  have  saved  my 
life  !  ”  The  suggestion  was  absurd  ;  but  it  suited  Arabella’s  notions  of 
romance. 

“  You  know  my  name,”  said  the  young  man,  somewhat  startled. 
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“  I  know  your  name,”  replied  Arabella,  an  unseen  blush  mantling  her 
whole  face.  “And  pardon  me,  I  think  I  am  right  in  surmising  that  you 
are  an  actor.” 

“An  actor  on  the  stage  of  life,  no  doubt,”  said  the  so-called  Mr. 
Beauvoir,  with  a  smile  and  half  a  sigh. 

“  On  the  stage  of  life  only  1  ”  asked  the  fair  girl,  with  an  intonation 
of  voice  which  she  fancied  to  be  arch. 

“Well,  ‘all  the  world’s  a  stage,  and  all  the  men  and  women  merely 
players,’  as  your  famous  poet  has  it,”  was  the  only  reply. 

“Your”  poet,  he  had  said.  And  surely  there  was  a  slight  foreign 
accent  in  his  tones  of  voice.  New  fancies  were  beginning  to  seethe  in 
Arabella’s  mind.  But  she  heard  her  mother’s  footsteps  on  the  stairs. 

“Good-night,  Mr.  Beauvoir,”  she  cried  hastily.  “I  never  shall 
forget  your  kindness — never  1  ” 

When  Mrs.  Armstrong  opened  the  house- door  for  her  daughter  the 
“  remarkably  good-looking  young  man,  with  the  pretty  little  moustache,” 
had  disappeared. 

Some  days  passed  before  Arabella  Armstrong  was  sufficiently  recovered 
from  the  effects  of  her  sprain  to  be  able  to  leave  the  house.  A  consider¬ 
able  portion  of  her  time  was  spent,  consequently,  in  watching  the 
movements  of  the  mysterious  object  of  her  interest  and  curiosity.  Fresh 
fancies  were  now  contending  in  her  mind  with  the  old  convictions.  That 
slight  foreign  accent  somewhat  perplexed  her.  But  perhaps  these  foreign 
inflexions  of  voice  were  engendered  by  his  high  birth  ;  they  might  belong 
to  the  manners  of  aristocratic  circles ;  and  they  were  so  pretty  ! 

When  the  young  man  passed  the  house,  at  a  tolerably  early  hour — of 
course  for  rehearsal  at  his  theatre — he  now  would  raise  his  hat  to  her 
with  a  bow  of  infinite  grace,  as  she  stood  at  the  window.  He  had  once 
even  waved  his  hand.  Was  there  not  now  sufficient  food  for  fancy — 
to  imagine  that  he  loved  her,  to  dream  of  a  happy  romantic  attachment, 
of  an  altar  and  a  wedding-ring,  of  ultimate  bliss  in  playing  on  the  stage 
with  him — perhaps  “Borneo  and  Juliet” — when  he  should  obtain  an 
engagement  for  her  at  his  theatre  1 

It  was  full  moon  now  ;  and,  although  the  sky  of  suburban  London  was 
generally  misty,  by  such  light  as  it  afforded  she  could  discern,  by  night, 
the  arrival  of  her  hero’s  companions  at  his  house,  by  twos  and  threes, 
sometimes  to  the  amount  of  some  dozen.  They  were  generally  thickly 
wrapped  up,  with  scarves  about  the  lower  part  of  their  faces,  sometimes 
shrouded  in  cloaks.  Somehow  she  did  not  like  their  aspect.  They  were 
far  from  having  the  distinguished  appearance  of  her  Beauvoir.  But 
she  fancied  that  when  once  they  were  married  she  would  induce  her 
anticipated  husband  to  get  rid  of  such  low  acquaintances. 

One  evening  he  passed  the  house  earlier  than  usual,  arm-in-arm  with 
another  young  man.  The  dusk  was  already  gathering ;  but,  as  her  eyes 
fell  on  that  other,  she  started.  Either  her  senses  deceived  her  grossly,  or 
the  form  and  figure  were  that  of  her  own  cousin  Ered  Benson.  If  it 
were  indeed  he — and  she  could  scarcely  doubt  the  fact- — how  did  he  become 
acquainted  with  the  aristocratic  Beauvoir,  and  be  with  him  on  terms  of 
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intimacy1?  Now  Fred  Benson,  who,  as  the  phrase  goes,  had  “spooned" 
on  her  tremendously,  was  one  of  the  objects  of  her  especial  aversion. 
She  had  always  fancied  that  he  was  a  low  presumptuous  fellow,  not  only 
addicted  to  Bohemianism,  hut  ignorant  of  the  world’s  ways  and  utterly 
devoid  of  all  aesthetic  proclivities;  and  she  had  “  shunted”  him  out  of  the 
course  of  courtship  with  due  scorn — gooddooking  fellow  as  she  admitted 
he  was.  They  had  not  met  for  some  few  years  consequently.  Arabella 
had  heard  by  chance  that  her  rejected  lover  had  chosen  to  take  up  a 
literary  career ;  but  she  scouted  the  idea  with  derision.  Fred  Benson  an 
author,  a  literary  man  !  Fred  Benson,  whom  she  had  looked  on  as  a 
crass  ignoramus  !  The  notion  was  too  preposterous  for  admission,  amidst 
all  her  fancies ;  and  yet  it  was  surely  he  whom  she  had  seen,  arm-in-arm 
with  her  hero  of  romance.  How  could  that  favoured  individual  consort 
with  a  man  without  a  spark  of  intellect  ?  Her  wildest  fancies  could  not 
devise  an  explanation  of  any  such  union  of  spirits  so  dissimilar.  She 
was  wofully  perplexed.  Yet  she  saw  the  two  again  together  on  another 
occasion. 

One  night — -it  was  on  Christmas  Eve — a  violent  commotion  was 
heard  in  the  street  before  Mrs.  Armstrong’s  residence.  Both  Arabella 
and  her  mother  rushed  to  the  window.  The  sky  was  misty,  but  the 
street  lamp  before  the  house  enabled  them  to  distinguish  vaguely  what 
was  passing.  Just  as  a  man  reached  the  gate  of  their  little  garden* 
another  rushed  on  him — and  surely  that  other  was  Arabella’s  object  of 
interest — or  both  her  eyesight  and  her  heart  were  at  fault — and  struck 
him  a  violent  blow,  shrieking  the  words :  “  Traitor  !  spy  !  ”  The  man 
thus  struck  fell  through  the  gate  into  the  garden.  The  next  moment  all 
was  confusion.  The  aggressor  gave  a  shrill  whistle ;  several  other  men 
poured  out  of  the  house  next  but  one.  The  whole  party  fled  in  various 
directions. 

Mrs.  Armstrong  and  her  daughter  ran  down.  The  man  who  had  been 
assailed  lay  groaning  at  her  door.  He  was  bleeding  profusely,  and  had 
evidently  been  stabbed  by  a  knife  or  a  dagger.  The  two  women  raised 
him.  It  was  Fred  Benson  !  A  crowd  had  assembled  quickly  before  the 
house  ;  but  the  wounded  sufferer  was  dragged  within  ;  the  door  was  closed, 
and  Mrs.  Armstrong’s  nephew  was  placed  on  a  couch.  Even  the 
disdainful  Arabella  endeavoured  to  staunch  his  blood.  A  doctor  was 
sent  for,  and  he  arrived.  It  was  clear  to  him  that  the  poor  fellow  had 
been  dangerously  wounded ;  and  all  that  medical  aid  could  suggest  was 
done  for  him.  The  first  question  asked  was  as  to  who  had  been  the 
assassin.  Arabella  shuddered,  but  held  her  tongue.  Could  she  possibly 
denounce  him  1  Could  her  wildest  fancies — in  spite  of  what  she  herself 
had  seen — suppose  him  to  be  the  author  of  such  a  frightful  crime  ? 

Before  long,  however,  a  violent  knocking  at  the  door  was  heard,  and 
two  policemen  were  admitted. 

“  From  information  received,”  said,  sternly,  Z  20  Z,  “  it  is  clear 
that  an  atrocious  murder  has  been  attempted.  The  criminals  have 
escaped  as  yet,  but  it  will  be  necessary  to  examine  the  corpse — I  mean 
the  man  who  has  been  murdered,  or  attempted  to  be  murdered.” 
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Poor  Fred  Benson  could  give  but  little  information.  He  was  still  too 
faint  and  exhausted  to  speak. 

“  Well !  it  don’t  much  matter,”  said  the  chief  policeman.  “  The  case 
is  clear  enough ;  and  I  am  pretty  sure  of  the  man  that  struck  the  blow. 
The  fellow  who  lived  two  doors  off  was  the  prime  mover  of  a  set  of 
Russian  and  German  Nihilist  conspirators,  assembled  here  in  London. 
We  have  had  an  eye  on  the  fellows  for  a  long  time  past.  But  we  could 
not  bring  them  within  the  pale  of  the  law.  This  attempt  at  murder 
alters  the  case  altogether.  We  have  searched  the  house  where  that  fellow 
Beavor — or  whatever  his  ‘  alias’  may  be — lodged.  The  whole  gang  had 
skedaddled ;  but  we  have  found  a  lot  of  proclamations,  or  manifestoes,  or 
whatever  they  may  be  called,  with  which  the  rascals  seem  to  have 
occupied  themselves  greatly,  a  private  printing-press,  and  an  outlandish 
sort  of  box,  which  looks  vastly  like  an  unfinished  infernal  machine.  We 
must  get  this  young  fellow’s  evidence,  however,  if  he  ever  recovers.” 
He  pointed  to  the  fainting  form  of  poor  Fred  Benson. 

Fred  Benson  did  recover ;  and  his  narrative  to  his  relations,  as  well  as 
his  official  evidence,  went  to  this  effect : 

He  had  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  man  called  Beavor  at  a  Radical 
debating  club,  his  own  political  views  being  of  an  ultra-liberal  nature. 
Somehow  his  own  fervour  and  zeal  in  behalf  of  the  propagation  of  revo¬ 
lutionary  ideas  had  by  degrees  captivated  the  confidence  of  the  man. 
They  became  warm  friends.  But  when  attempts  were  made  to  initiate 
him  into  the  projects  of  the  Nihilists,  and  he  became  aware  of  the  true 
ends  and  aims  of  his  new  associates,  he  repudiated  all  their  plans  of 
assassination  and  murder,  by  steel,  dagger,  or  dynamite,  with  indignation. 
On  his  utterance  of  these  sentiments,  he  had  been  assailed  by  accusations 
of  having  penetrated  into  the  secrets  of  the  Society  for  the  purpose  of 
betraying  them.  The  whole  gang  had  howled  :  “  Death  to  him  !  He  is 
an  accursed  spy  !  ”  He  had  fled  the  house,  but  had  been  overtaken  by  the 
chief — the  so-called  Beavor — who,  with  the  cry  of  :  “  Spy  and  traitor  !” 
had  stabbed  him  on  the  breast,  without,  however,  reaching  the  heart. 

The  chief  executant  of  the  crime  was  never  found.  He  had  probably 
left  the  country  as  soon  as  the  hue  and  cry  was  raised  for  the  attempt  to 
murder. 

Arabella  Armstrong,  I  believe,  after  this  fearful  shock  to  her  dreams 
of  romance,  was  weaned  in  a  great  measure  from  her  habit  of  weaving 
fancies  into  established  facts.  At  all  events,  she  shortly  after  married 
her  cousin  Fred  Benson,  who,  as  she  found  to  her  intense  astonishment, 
had  made  himself  a  name  and  a  position  as  a  dramatic  author,  and  who 
was  able,  by  his  influence  in  the  theatres,  to  obtain  her  an  engagement  on 
the  stage,  of  which  she  became,  in  time,  a  distinguished  ornament. 

This  was  the  only  one  of  Arabella’s  fancies  which  was  practically 
verified. 
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REVIVING  PARIS. 

ARISIOLATRY  is  running  to  such  fanatical 
extremes  that  a  decree  for  the  branding  of 
provincials  as  heretics  and  schismatics  will 
certainly  issue  from  the  collective  wisdom  of 
that  ideal  Assembly  which  never  is,  hut 
always  to  he,  elected.  I  have  counted  ninety- 
eight  “  Parisiens  ”  in  one  small  column  of  one 
small  paper  dealing  with  nothing  more  indis¬ 
solubly  connected  with  the  Boulevards  than 
the  art  of  equestrianism.  Miserable  beings 
have  taken  to  wails  in  the  daily  journals 
when  harsh  Pate  exiles  them  to  Montmorency 
for  two  days,  and  some  people  tell  you 
seriously  :  “  Could  not  manage  that  month  in 
the  desert  of  Dieppe  at  a  stretch — had  to  break  it  with  a  bit  of  Paris.” 
If  Roqueplan  could  return  and  write  “  Parisine  ”  now,  they  would  cry 
out  on  him  for  a  depreciatory  lukewarm  sceptic.  And  so  the  dead  season 
is  continually  being  galvanised,  and  the  dramatic  feast  of  reason  and  flow 
of  soul  is  like  Hugo’s  allegorical  image  of  life  :  Toujours  par  quelque 
bout  le  banquet  recommence,  though  it  must  be  said  that  broken 
meats  are  sometimes  dished  up  again,  and  the  plat  du  jour  might 
fairly  be  called  the  plat  de  l’eternite.  “  Good  ”  people  are  all  supposed 
to  be  at  their  castles,  as  the  current  phrase  has  it,  which  castles 
would  be  cottages  at  Peckham.  They  are  supposed  to  be  sending  in  the 
spoils  of  the  chase  in  bourriehes  to  their  humbler  acquaintances  in  Paris, 
but  in  truth  you  may  go  upstairs  and  downstairs,  and  into  my  lady’s 
chamber  of  the  Cafe  Anglais  (if  that  austere  establishment  contains  any 
such),  and  you  shall  see  the  same  faces  that  flush  and  swell  there 
hibernally.  And  save  perhaps  at  the  two  Operas  and  the  Prangais,  the 
stalls  are  tenanted  by  their  normal  tenantry  on  the  whole.  “Hot  a  soul 
in  London  ”  is  an  exaggeration ;  “  not  a  soul  in  Paris  ”  is  an  impossibility. 


And  Parisians,  who  have  been  into  exile,  return  with  no  thread  broken 
that  linked  them  to  the  playhouses  of  their  native  asphalte.  They  have 
“  kept  up  ”  with  metropolitan  dramatic  matters  in  Pyrenean  valleys  ;  even 
on  the  remote  sands  of  Berck,  where  flesh-and-blood  comedians  are  un¬ 
procurable,  Henri  Bequet  has  established  a  “  Guignol  artistique,”  that 
boasts  a  wooden  troop  of  unrivalled  powers.  One  forgets  Drury  Lane  in 
a  centre  of  civilisation  like  Ramsgate;  what  is  the  Vaudeville  doing!  is 
a  question  of  palpitating  interest  to  a  Parisian  though  he  be  perched  on 
Auvergne’s  highest  peak.  And  perhaps  the  first  thing  he  does,  after 
calling  at  his  favourite  cafe,  is  to  go  and  see  what  the  Vaudeville  is  doing. 
There  are  delights  awaiting  him  unfamiliar  to  the  untravelled.  The 
comedians  have  travelled  too  ;  and  it  is  a  source  of  great  intellectual 
contentment  to  see  if  Madeleine  Brohan  is  plumper  than  of  yore  in  her 
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part  of  the  Duchess  in  the  “  Monde  oil  l’on  l’Ennuie  ;  ”  whether  Croizette 
is  the  better  for  her  Plombieres  cups  in  the  “  Aventuriere.”  For  Paris 
knows  all  its  players’  ruoyements  ;  and  you  may  hear  Prudhomme  reflect 
aloud  before  a  kiosque  programme :  “  Tiens,  so  Gil  Naza’s  back  from 
Contrexeville  ;  I  still  think  he  would  have  been  better  at  Vichy.” 


Neither  comedians  nor  public  have  come  back  to  much  as  yet.  But 
there  is  a  genial  noise  of  opening  doors  in  the  air ;  and  if  we  yawn  and 
stretch  a  little,  they  are  the  yawns  and  stretches  of  an  incipient  revival. 
Perhaps,  without  dropping  altogether  into  commonplace,  one  may  associate 
some  yawns  with  the  idea  of  the  Odeon,  and  a  four-act  drama  in  verse  ! 
But,  in  truth,  if  slightly  atrabilious  of  complexion,  M.  Louis  Tiercelin’s 
very  gros  drame  does  not  abuse  the  privilege  gros  drarnes  have  of  being 
unconscionably  ennuyeux.  And  it  is  decidedly  ingenious.  To  begin 
with,  the  idea  of  harrowing  an  audience  with  the  peripateia  of  a  wedding 
trip  is  emphatically  original  in  a  Frenchman,  who  constitutionally  con¬ 
siders  a  wedding  trip  as  comic  as  marriage  is  dull.  Spectators  who  had 
omitted  to  consult  their  programmes  must  have  expected  another  ‘‘Chapeau 
de  Paille  l’ltalie  :  ”  and  they  got  another  Norma.  Only  it  is  one  of  the 
most  prosaic  Normas  in  verse  that  playwright  ever  conceived.  M. 
Tiercelin’s  husband  is  a  more  than  middle-aged  painter,  who,  as  a  middle- 
aged  Frenchman  should,  has  married  a  young  girl,  fair  and  well  dowered, 
in  obedience  to  his  mother’s  command.  During  the  honeymoon  in  Italy, 
the  typical  pair  take  a  villa  near  Spezzia,  and  find  too  late  that  it  is  close 
to  the  hovel  where  Stefana,  a  former  mistress  of  the  French  painter,  lives, 
and  bewails  herself  in  the  society  of  a  little  girl,  his  child.  There  are 
raging  and  lachrymose  recriminations.  Stefana  has  been  a  painter’s 
model  and  an  itinerant  grinder  of  Mandolinata ;  but  she  denounces  her 
wronger  like  a  Druidess,  and  bewails  her  woes  like  an  Ariadne.  The  wife 
on  her  side  refuses  to  live  with  a  man  whose  honeymoon  can  be  so  dis¬ 
turbed  ;  and  then,  to  clarify  the  situation,  Stefana  casts  herself  headlong 
from  a  rock,  and  perishes,  heroically  self-sacrificed.  The  father  is  about 
to  take  his  child  by  the  hand  and  depart  with  her,  when  his  bride  sacrifices 
herself  (the  author  evidently  takes  this  view  of  the  concession),  and  says  : 

Non  ;  je  suis  votre  femme,  et  je  serai  sa  mere. 


There  are  several  picturesque  and  even  powerful  episodes  in  the  play ; 
but  its  defects  as  a  whole  are  palpable.  The  motive  is  insufficient,  at 
least  in  France ;  the  characters  are  unreal.  Young  Frenchwomen  who 
love  their  husbands  (they  say  the  race  is  extant,  but  then  the  French  are 
such  braggarts)  would  not  take  so  tragical  a  view  of  a  passing  error  of  their 
husband’s  youth.  The  artists’  models,  who  dance  Neapolitan  double-shuffles 
on  the  slopes  of  the  Itue  Pigalle,  do  not  make  a  lifelong  sorrow  of  their  mo¬ 
mentary  lapses  j  and  to  make  them,  all  Italian  though  they  be,  speak  verse — • 

Langue  que  pour  l’amour  inventa  le  genie, 

Qui  nous  vint  d’ltalie,  et  qui  lui  vint  des  cieux — 

argues  a  very  deficient  sense  of  dramatic  fitness.  But  the  play  will 
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probably  have  a  sufficient  life,  that  is  endure  until  tlie  winter,  and 
never  be  heard  of  again.  That  it  has  created  something  akin  to  a 
sensation  in  these  extra-season  days  is  due  to  the  fact  that  Madame 
Tessandier,  as  the  wronged  Italian  model,  manifested  a  sombre  intensity, 
a  dark  flame,  as  it  were,  that  seems  to  have  surprised  her  best  friends. 
Neither  she  nor  M.  Chelles  (the  offending  painter),  however,  has  mastered 
the  difficult  and  delicate  art  of  rendering  French  verse.  He  is  voluble, 
and,  in  a  mild  sense  of  the  word,  vulgar  at  times ;  she  is  stilted.  And 
they  are  not  the  only  clever  French  comedians  who  in  rendering  French 
Alexandrines  must  always  wear  either  stilts  or  slippers. 


The  opening  piece  at  the  Odeon  is  like  a  good  many  openings  at  the 
Odeon  and  elsewhere,  a  rather  more  perfect  work  of  art  than  what  follows. 
The  “  Rival  pour  Rire  ”  has  no  more  novel  plot  than  its  title  indicates ; 
but  for  grace  and  fine  fun  it  is  worthy  of  De  Musset.  And  it  was  lucky 
in  having  two  such  youthful  and  joyous  exponents  as  Mdlle.  Raphael 
Sizos  and  Amaury. 

Who  will  write  the  comedy  of  comedies,  “  Childe  Harold’s  Pilgrimage 
in  search  of  a  Publisher,”  the  Odyssey  of  all  the  Odysseys  written  ?  As 
the  French  are  fond  of  all  the  tid-bits  of  national  history,  so  they  like  in 
literary  history  the  ana  and  the  anecdote.  The  “  Voyage  de  Voces  ”  is 
not  a  masterpiece,  but  its  author’s  life  has  been  dissected  as  though  he 
were  a  master.  I  am  not  allowed  to  ignore  the  fact  that  he  is  really  one  of 
those  “  rising  young  men  ”  who  seem  to  be  in  such  demand  from  Clapham 
Junction  to  the  Caucasus.  He  is  only  thirty-two ;  but  then,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  impossible  to  escape  the  fact  that  he  is  the  father  of  four 
children,  which  is  the  kind  of  catastrophe  that  was  likely  to  befall  a  man 
destined  to  be  played  at  the  Odeon.  In  a  preface  to  his  piece,  the  author 
vouchsafes  further  autobiographical  information.  He  is  one  of  the  not 
very  original  sceptics  who  will  not  believe  that  a  manager  ever  reads  a 
manuscript.  And  yet  (like  the  rest  of  the  sceptics)  he  sends  his  play  ;  in 
the  beginning  of  June  finds  that  it  is  read ;  more,  received  ;  most,  played; 
and  he  remains  lost  in  astonishment  that  so  many  impossibilities  could 
come  to  pass  in  three  months.  The  “  rising  young  men  ”  across  the  strait 
who  look  upon  Paris  as  the  Meccah  of  the  great  unplayed,  might  medi¬ 
tate  on  M.  Tiereelin’s  frank  astonishment  with  wholesome  effect. 


An  innovation,  or  rather  a  revival,  to  be  noted  in  this  book  of  the 
play,  is  the  statement  of  age  set  opposite  each  character.  They  are  state¬ 
ments,  actors,  and,  above  all,  actresses  should  strongly  deprecate  in  a 
country  where  age  is  the  one  subject  concerning  which  people  may  be, 
and  generally  are,  audaciously  rude.  “Stef ana,  twenty-five,”  they  exclaim; 
“  5a,  M.  Tiercelin,  when  Stefana  is  Mdme.  Tessandier  you  are  too 
gallant  by  half !  ”  The  author  of  the  opening  comedietta  is  one  of  the 
rapidly-increasing  class  of  playing  playwrights ;  and  M.  Grenet-Dancourt 
also  enjoys  the  proud,  distinction  of  being  the  President  of  the  Hydro- 
pathes,  a  Quartier  Latin  society  of  aesthetic  water-drinkers. 
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Other  clubs  more  convivial,  hut  perhaps  not  much  less  sesthetic  than 
the  Hydropathes,  are  now  accomplishing  them  rentrees.  Nearly  all  are 
strongly,  several  are  exclusively,  theatrical  in  composition  and  tone. 
The  Timbale,  founded  by  the  Opera  Comique  company,  and  the  Gousse, 
originated  at  the  Vaudeville,  are  perhaps  the  best-known  reunions.  The 
Timbale  dines  at  Brebant’s,  and  numbers  only  twenty-one  Vaudeville 
artists.  They  wear  a  silver  mug  attached  to  a  green  ribbon  in  the 
buttonhole.  Their  dinner  costs  eleven  francs  a-head  ;  and  three  dinners 
must  be  subscribed  for  at  a  time ;  non-diners  forfeit  their  deposit,  which 
goes  to  the  funds  of  the  Timbale — funds  which  have  helped,  anony¬ 
mously,  a  legion  of  poor  players.  The  Gousse  is  rather  more  democratic, 
and  (what  does  not  by  any  means  follow)  a  good  deal  cheaper.  Dejazet 
used  to  be  its  president,  and  the  last  verses  she  wrote  were  addressed  to 
the  company  she  could  not  join,  on  the  back  of  her  own  photograph. 
Here  they  are,  in  rough  and  ready  English  : 

If  ever  I  helped  to  gild  poverty’s  pill, 

Let  my  fame  for  this  last  task  endure  ; 

’Twill  be  my  best  triumph,  my  friends,  if  you  will 
Set  a  price  on  my  head — for  the  poor. 


“Avec  nous  le  deluge,”  is  the  motto  of  Parisian  managers,  particularly 
on  Sunday.  You  have  fabulous  accounts  of  the  receipts  on  the  famous 
wet  Sunday  of  mid-September  :  nearly  five  thousand  francs  at  the  Chatelet, 
and  rather  more  at  the  Porte  St.  Martin.  And  for  rain-driven  audiences 
any  antiquity  will  do  :  whereto  witness  “  Michel  Strogoff  ”  and  the  “  Biche 
au  Bois  ”  at  the  theatres  just  named.  M.  Koning,  however,  has  succeeded 
in  giving  his  mummies  a  strong  spice  of  actuality,  made  the  withered, 
skeletons  hit  out  at  living  men.  “  On  Demande  un  Gouverneur,”  at  the 
Gymnase,  is  followed  by  the  equally  suggestive  “  Brutus,  laehe  Cesar !  ” 
and  both  significances  are  quite  thirty  years  old.  The  Algerian  complica¬ 
tion  gives  its  savour  to  the  first,  and  the  Gambetta  disputes  confer 
piquancy  on  the  other.  Both  plays  are  elaborate  hoaxes  from  the  point 
of  view  of  anybody  who  wants  political  allusions.  Decourcelle  and 
Jaime  fils’s  old  comedy  is  one  of  those  clever  improbabilities,  stupendously 
stagey,  but  not  the  less  interesting  for  that,  which  our  fathers  were  accus¬ 
tomed  to  consider  pieces  of  fine  dramatic  sentiment.  The  story  is  this  : 
A  half-ruined  scapegrace  applies  for  a  situation  as  tutor  to  a  young  man 
in  a  spirit  of  pure  devilry.  His  employer  listens  to  all  his  paradoxes  and 
impertinences,  and,  discovering  that  he  is  the  son  of  an  old  friend,  resolves 
to  reclaim  him  by  entrusting  to  his  honour,  the  while  he  himself  is  abroad, 
his  wife,  his  daughter,  and  his  fortune.  The  scapegrace  is  a  perfect  cus¬ 
todian  ;  but,  to  save  the  fortune,  he  is  compelled  to  borrow  money  on  his 
note  of  hand,  payable  on  his  marriage  with  his  employer’s  daughter. 
This  marriage  he  strives  to  render  impossible,  from  somewhat  quixotic 
motives  of  delicacy  in  regard  to  the  “  dot but  the  father  understands,  and 
all  is  as  it  should  be.  “  Brutus,  lache  Cesar  ”  is  the  exceedingly  witty, 
and  a  little  wild,  germ  of  Sardou’s  “  Hivorcons ;  ”  only  the  1850  author 
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contented  himself  with  making  his  husband  appear  to  throw  his  wife  into 
a  friend’s  arms  in  order  to  win  her  hack  to  his  own ;  and  left  all  the 
collateral  complications  to  the  coming  Yictorien. 


Erancisque  Sarcey  is  commencing,  in  the  “  Revue  Litteraire  et  Artis- 
tique,”  a  series  of  studies  on  the  origin  of  what  he  calls  “  L’Operette.”  hut 
what  is  rather  opera-bouffe.  They  are  curious  in  other  senses  than  the  one 
that  they  convey  real  information  without  'any  of  the  pedantry  of  the 
historian  describing  a  school.  Sarcey  says,  by-the-bye,  that  Herve 
declared  to  him  that  he  collected  a  number  of  the  insanities  that  grace 
his  dialogues  from  real  conversations  at  Bicetre.  Herve  was  organist  at 
the  madhouse,  and  used  to  converse  with  his  audience,  apparently  with 
much  profit  in  the  way  of  self-instruction. — Evelyn  Jerrold. 


(Dur  JRwskal-^ox. 


HE  sandier  portion  of  Elanders,  considered 
as  a  locality  congenial  to  the  production 
of  ripe  and  authoritative  musical  criticism, 
is  not  altogether  without  merit.  Its  flat¬ 
ness  and  the  loAvness  of  its  tone  exercise 
a  calming  influence  upon  the  critic’s 
nervous  system,  severely  tried  by  the 
peripetia  of  a  London  season,  and  suggest 
nothing  likely  to  distract  him  from  the 
steadfast  contemplation  of  his  subject.. 
Seated  at  an  open  first-floor  window  of 
an  Ostende  lodging-house,  within  sight 
and  sound  of  the  sea,  it  is  possible  to 
ponder  placidly  over  jDroblems  in  thorough  bass  and  to  consider  counter¬ 
point  in  a  contented  spirit.  Whilst  taking  up  phosphates  copiously, 
by  persistent  observance  of  a  shrimp  diet,  I  feel  that  there  is  scarcely 
anything  in  the  way  of  a  musical  performance  that  I  could  not  criticise 
to  my  own  satisfaction,  whether  I  had  heard  it  or  not.  Indeed,  I 
should  prefer  the  latter  alternative,  as  conducive  to  that  absolute  freedom 
from  personal  bias  which  should  be  the  ideal  of  a  conscientious  writer 
upon  any  topic  calling  for  the  expression  of  his  judgment,  or  even 
opinion.  One  cannot  entertain  any  prejudices  worth  speaking  of  anent  a 
matter  with  which  one  is  entirely  unacquainted.  Probably  this  is  why  a 
good  deal  of  cotemporary  criticism  may  fairly  claim  to  be  strictly 
impartial.  This  particular  class  of  literary  product  does  not  need,  it 
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would  seem,  to  be  founded  upon  accurate  information — or,  indeed,  upon 
any  information  whatsoever — provided  it  be  what  is  technically  termed 
“  readable.”  One  of  the  most  amusing  and  instructive  notices  of  a 
dramatic  premiere  that  have  enlivened  modern  journalism,  dealt  in  detail 
with  a  performance  that  had  not  taken  place  at  the  time  the  critique  in 
question  was  published.  The  writer  had  derived  his  appreciations  of  the 
premiere  from  his  inner  consciousness,  a  circumstance  which  by  no 
means  rendered  them  any  the  less  ingenious  or  interesting.  Besides, 
the  play  ought  to  have  been  performed  upon  the  date  for  which  its  pro¬ 
duction  had  been  managerially  announced.  That  it  was  not  so  performed 
was  most  assuredly  not  the  clever  critic’s  fault,  but  the  result  of  some 
untoward  accident  altogether  beyond  his  control. 


These  reflections  are  suggested  to  me  by  the  conviction — a  somewhat 
depressing  one,  I  must  avow — that  my  friend  the  editor  confidently 
expects  me  to  supply  him,  in  this  my  accustomed  place,  with  copious  and 
exhaustive  notes  respecting  the  musical  events  of  the  past  month,  more 
particularly  as  regards  the  British  metropolis.  As,  however,  I  have 
spent  that  month  on  the  Flemish  sands,  and  in  profound  ignorance  of 
whatsoever  melodious  and  harmonious  achievements  may  have  come  off 
during  September  within  the  Post  District  radius,  it  is  obvious  that 
I  must  either  confess  myself  incapable  of  fulfilling  my  obligations  to  The 
Theatre,  or  that  I  must  have  recourse  to  the  process  of  evolution 
alluded  to  in  the  preceding  paragraph.  Either  alternative  is  equally 
repugnant  to  me.  Editors  expect  every  man  to  do  his  duty ;  and  he 
who  flinches  from  his  appointed  task  is  unworthy  of  the  name  of 
Englishman.  To  dilate  agreeably  upon  performances  of  one’s  own 
invention  requires  more  genius  and  audacity  than  I  possess.  Is  there  no 
third  way — no  voie  de  salut  by  which  I  may  escape  from  my  embarrass¬ 
ment  without  laying  myself  open  to  the  reproach  of  incapacity,  or,  still 
worse,  to  that  of  mendacity'? 

Happy  thought !  Music  at  Ostende.  There  is  plenty  of  it ;  in  fact, 
as  a  special  attraction  of  the  great  Flemish  sanatorium,  it  may  be  said  to 
rank  “  with  and  after  ”  the  admirable  bathing  that  annually  draws 
thousands  of  fashionable  amphibia  to  this  delightful  watering-place. 
Ostende  is,  without  doubt,  the  most  musical  of  continental  holiday 
resorts,  although  by  no  means  the  most  melancholy.  Not  that  its 
aboriginal  inhabitants  are  intrinsically  and  irrepressibly  Polyhymnian. 
Far  from  it.  They  do  not  shine  in  either  the  orchestral  or  choral  line. 
When  they  require  the  services  of  a  brass  band  to  enhance  the  pomp  of 
religious  or  municipal  ceremonies,  such  as  are  celebrated  three  or  four 
times  a-year  by  every  respectable  Flemish  borough,  they  are  fain  to  apply 
to  the  neighbouring  city  of  Bruges,  which  never  fails  to  oblige  them  with 
the  requisite  article ;  and  I  will  back  the  cohort  of  brawny  Brugeois,  in 
shiny  black  coats  and  parti-coloured  rosettes,  gleaming  pot-hats  and 
square-toed  bluchers,  that  strides  from  time  to  time  through  Ostende 
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streets  in  front  of  the  Host,  or  between  the  Common  Council  and  the 
Foreign  Consuls,  to  elicit  more  solid  noise  from  its  brazen  battery  of 
cornopeans,  ophicleides,  and  trombones,  than  any  village  band  of  Welsh 
miners,  its  equal  in  numbers,  that  ever  yet  competed  successfully  at  an 
Eisteddfod. 


If  Nature  have  endowed  the  Ostendais  with  any  vocal  talent,  that 
talent,  as  far  as  my  knowledge  of  them  goes,  is  latent.  The  only  lyric 
with  which  they  appear  to  be  familiar — offensively  so,  indeed — is  one 
dwelling  with  wearisome  iteration  upon  the  unimportant  circumstance 
that  a  female  of  local  notoriety,  liight  Mother  Michael,  at  some  unspeci¬ 
fied  period  of  her  existence,  fell  into  a  state  of  widowhood  through  the 
demise  of  her  domestic  cat.  This  incident  the  native  youth  of  Ostende 
is  wont  to  proclaim,  at  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night,  in  what  it  prob¬ 
ably  conceives  to  be  a  highly-melodious  and  recreative  manner.  A 
genial  uncertainty  would  appear  to  prevail  in  the  popular  mind  as  to  the 
words  in  which  Mother  Michael’s  bereavement  should  be  narrated,  and 
the  air  to  which  those  words  should  be  definitively  adapted.  Two 
metrical  versions  of  the  episode  and  two  tunes  are  equally  current,  and 
sung,  so  to  speak,  interchangeably,  although  they  differ  essentially  from 
one  another,  poetical  as  well  as  musically,  in  rhythm,  accent,  and  length 
of  line.  For  instance,  one  of  the  airs  is  written  in  6-8  and  the  other  in 
2-4  •  but  this  trifling  difference  between  their  respective  times  does  not 
in  the  least  prevent  the  Ostendais  vocalist  from  fitting  either  verse  to 
either  tune  according  to  his  fancy  or  inspiration  for  the  time  being. 


I  have  been  at  some  pains  to  ascertain  the  correct  text  of  both 
versions.  They  are  as  follows  : 

1. 

La  Mere  Michel  est  veuve — 

Zini  bourn  bourn  bourn,  zini  bourn  bourn  bourn — 

La  Mere  Michel  est  veuve 
Est  veuve  de  son  chat ! 

2. 

C’est  la  Mere  Michel 
Qu’a  perdu  son  chat ; 

Trou  la  la,  trou  la  la,  trou  la  trou  la  la ! 


I  should  observe  that,  in  both  cases,  the  above  lines  constitute  the 
entire  lyric.  There  is  no  more  of  either;  or,  if  there  be,  I  have  not  been 
so  fortunate  as  to  catch  it.  During  the  past  three  weeks  the  whole  com¬ 
position,  in  its  simple  and  complex  forms  alike,  has  been  performed 
several  times — say  forty  thousand — within  my  hearing ;  but  I  am  still 
vexatiously  ignorant  as  to  the  consequences  of  Mrs.  M.’s  loss,  and 
tormented  by  a  burning  anxiety  to  learn  whether  she  pined  away  and 
died  of  grief,  or  consoled  herself,  after  due  mourning  observances,  with 
another  feline  spouse. 
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But  the  good  folks  of  Ostende,  themselves  unmusical  to  an  extent 
which  the  human  intellect  can  with  difficulty  surmise,  had  the  good  sense, 
some  years  ago,  to  lend  their  ears  to  sagacious  counsellors,  who  advised 
them  that,  if  they  were  bent  upon  attracting  the  wealthier  classes  of 
cosmopolitan  pleasure-seekers  hitherwards,  the  best  thing  they  could  do 
would  he  to  make  firstrate  musical  performances  a  leading  feature  of  the 
Ostende  season.  Even  before  the  days  of  that  architecturally  glorified 
cruet-stand,  the  new  Kursaal,  municipal  Ostende  took  this  wise  advice  to 
heart,  and  provided  its  cosy  old  glass  shed  on  the  venerable  red-brick 
Digue  with  an  able  little  orchestra,  “  full  of  excellent  differences.” 
Success  attended  their  enterprise.  Tear  after  year,  increased  numbers  of 
visitors  poured  into  Ostende,  until  at  last  the  temporary  Kursaal  would 
no  longer  contain  them,  and  the  town  found  itself  face  to  face  with  the 
imperative  necessity  to  furnish  its  guests  with  augmented  accommodation, 
upon  pain  of  forfeiting  their  patronage.  Then  it  launched  out  into  under¬ 
takings  of  surprising  magnitude.  It  developed  the  Digue  into  one  of  the 
noblest  promenades  in  existence,  and  crowned  that  colossal  work  with  a 
new  Kursaal,  which  is  at  once  the  largest  and  ugliest  edifice  of  its  kind 
in  Europe.  Within  its  vast  precincts  are  ball-rooms  great  and  small, 
billiard-rooms,  restaurants,  cafes,  and  gambling  “  cercles,”  with  domi¬ 
ciliary  rights  recognised  by  the  Belgian  law,  which  strains  at  the  gnat  of 
mechanical  jeux  d’hasard,  but  swallows  the  camel  of  unlimited  baccarat, 
played  under  the  eyes  of  a  fictional  club. 


All  these,  however,  are  but  “  annexes  ”  to  the  main  body,  or  con- 
versations-saal,  of  the  enormous  building — a  huge  circular  hall,  sur¬ 
mounted  by  a  spacious  dome,  into  which  from  six  to  seven  thousand 
persons  can  be  packed  without  great  difficulty  or  inconvenience  to  them¬ 
selves,  to  listen  to  an  orchestra  that  would  do  credit  to  any  of  the  more 
celebrated  opera-houses  on  either  side  the  Channel.  This  admirable 
corporation  consists  of  some  sixty  executants,  under  the  leadership  of 
M.  Perier,  an  experienced  Parisian  conductor.  Its  repertoire  is  ap¬ 
parently  inexhaustible — its  performances  altogether  excellent.  It  caters 
for  all  musical  tastes,  from  the  severely  classical  to  the  gracefully 
frivolous,  and  is  as  irreproachable  in  its  rendering  of  a  Haydn  symphony 
as  in  its  interpretation  of  a  Wagnerian  overture,  or  an  operatic  selection 
of  the  florid  Italian  school.  It  plays  Strauss  and  Waldteufel,  Delibes 
and  Labitzky,  quite  delightfully.  Eminent  soloists  are  to  be  found 
in  its  ranks,  who  are  gathered  together  en  petit  comite  once  a-week  in 
one  of  the  smaller  concert-rooms,  where  they  regale  the  Kursaal  subscribers 
with  a  profusion  of  classical  chamber-music. 


The  new  Kursaal,  many  and  comprehensive  as  are  its  resources  in  the 
way  of  accommodation  for  musical  entertainments,  is  not  the  only  public 
establishment  sui  generis  of  which  Ostende  can  boast  with  justifiable 
pride.  Nearly  one  entire  side  of  the  Place  d’Armes,  a  vast  paved  square, 
situate  to  the  rear  of  the  Digue,  is  occupied  by  the  old  casino,  a  long, 
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lofty,  white  building,  devoid  of  the  least  pretension  to  architectural  merit, 
and  apparently  designed  after  the  pattern  of  the  old-fashioned  French 
infantry  barrack.  It  contains,  however,  two  fine  saloons  on  its  first-floor, 
which  are  alternately  utilised  for  subscription  balls  and  private  concerts. 
Ostende  is  a  favourite  resort  of  musical  artists,  vocal  as  well  as  instru¬ 
mental,  who  not  infrequently  find  it  expedient  to  turn  their  talents  to 
account  whilst  sojourning  at  an  expensive  hotel  by  the  sad  sea  wave.  They 
invariably  give  their  concerts — very  good  ones,  for  the  most  part — at  the 
Casino,  and  generally  draw  crowded  houses ;  for  the  floating  population 
of  Ostende,  consisting  mainly  of  well-to-do  Germans,  is  chronically  eager 
to  be  amused,  and  exhibits  a  decided  preference  for  musical  recreation  to 
the  joys  of  net-fishing  for  miniature  crabs  on  the  jetty,  or  of  fracturing 
pipe-stems  in  Madame  Schmitz’s  shooting-gallery.  Within  the  last  few 
days,  although  the  season  is  rapidly  waning,  it  has  been  my  privilege  to 
listen  to  more  than  one  admirable  performance  in  the  Casino  concert- 
rooms,  given  by  artists  whose  names  are  agreeably  familiar  to  the  London 
musical  public — to  wit,  Mdlles.  Wanda  and  Jadwiga  de  Bulewski  (the 
latter  of  whom  I  do  not  hesitate  to  class  amongst  the  more  remarkable 
violinists  of  the  day),  and  Mdlle.  Dyna  Benmer,  one  of  the  few  living 
cantatrici  who  can  execute  the  most  elaborate  and  intricate  fioriture  to 
perfection.  Wm.  Beatty-Kingston. 


“  CLAUDE  DUVAL ;  or,  LOVE  AND  LARCENY.” 

A  New  and  Original  Romantic  and  Comic  Opera,  in  Three  Acts,  by  Messrs.  H.  P.  Stephens  and 

Ebwied  Solomon. 

Produced  for  the  first  time,  at  the  Olympic  Theatre,  on  Wednesday,  August  24th,  1881. 


Claude  Duval  ...  Mr.  F.  H.  Celli. 
Charles  Lorrimore  Me.  George  Powee. 
Sir  Whiffle  Whaffle  Me.  Aethde  Williams. 
Martin  MacGruder  Mb.  Charles  Ashford. 
Captain  Harleigh...  Me.  Leumane. 

Bloodred  Bill  ...  Mb.  Feed  Solomon. 

Boscatt  .  Me.  Haeold  Russell. 

Hodge  .  Mb.  Goldie. 

Barbara . 


Podge  .  Me.  Cooper  Cliffk. 

Constance .  Miss  Marion  Hood. 

Rose  .  Miss  Edith  Blande. 

Mistress  Betty  ...  Miss  Habeiet  Coveney. 

Dolly  .  Miss  Nellie  Sanson. 

Mary  .  Miss  Daisy  Foster. 

Prudence .  Miss  May  Lennox. 

Kezia  .  Miss  Violet  Dane. 

...  Miss  Beaumont. 


Time,  1670. 

ACT.  I— LARCENY.  |  ACT  IL—  LOVE. 

Newmarket  Heath.  |  The  Village  Green  of  Milden  Manor. 

ACT  III.— LOVE  AND  LARCENY. 

Great  Hall  of  Milden  Manor. 


This  lively  operetta,  the  joint  production  of  Mr.  Pottinger  Stephens  and 
Mr.  Edward  Solomon,  was  favourably  received  by  an  intelligent  and  dis¬ 
criminating  audience  on  the  first  night  of  its  production,  although  the  plot 
is  weak,  the  dialogue  commonplace,  and  the  intonation  of  at  least  two  of 
the  leading  singers  painfully  faulty.  Despite  these  and  other  drawbacks 
of  minor  importance,  “  Claude  Duval  ”  was  a  marked  success,  and  de¬ 
servedly  so.  At  the  close  of  each  act  the  curtain  fell  to  hearty  and 
prolonged  applause,  mainly  elicited  by  the  agreeable  qualities  of  the 
music  and  the  excellent  acting  and  singing  of  Mr.  F.  II.  Celli,  the  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  title-role.  The  former  is  uniformly  bright  and  cheerful, 
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and  not  infrequently  original,  well  suited  to  the  libretto  and  situations- 
and  of  a  greater  sterling  worth  than  that  characterising  the  majority  of 
the  more  recent  compositions  ejusdem  generis.  It  reminded  me — and,  in 
saying  so  I  am  by  no  means  depreciating  its  authors’  undoubted  talent- — 
more  of  the  Suppe  and  Genee  than  of  the  Offenbach  and  Lecocq  school  of 
operetta.  Indeed,  in  the  manner  of  its  production,  its  mise  en  scene,  the 
training  of  its  chorists  and  supers,  and  the  finish  of  every  detail  coming 
within  the  province  of  the  stage-management,  it  was  more  Viennese  than 
Parisian  or  Londonian,  and  recalled  vividly  to  my  remembrance  the 
palmier  days  of  the  Wieden  and  Carl  theatres.  The  scenery  and  appoint¬ 
ments  were  both  tasteful  and  splendid — the  chorus  singing  spiritedly  and 
quite  perfect  as  to  time  and  tune — the  minor  parts,  without  any  exception, 
efficiently  filled,  and  the  orchestra  though  perhaps  a  trifle  noisier  than 
might  have  been  desired,  thoroughly  up  to  its  work,  and  on  the  whole 
admirably  led. 

The  episode  of  “  Captain  ”  Duval’s  brief  but  adventurous  career, 
selected  by  Mr.  Stephens  as  the  subject  of  his  libretto,  affords  but  a 
slender  foundation  whereupon  to  build  up  a  three-act  play ;  and  its  chief 
situation,  with  considerable  lack  of  judgment,  has  been  remorselessly 
deprived  of  its  original  dramatic  simplicity  in  order  to  obtain  an  altogether 
conventional  and  by  no  means  striking  stage  tableau.  One  of  the  few 
chivalrous  traditions  of  the  “  road  ”  is  identified  with  the  name  of  the 
dashing  Trench  highwayman,  who  is  popularly  believed  to  have  been  so 
susceptible  to  the  charms  of  female  beauty,  that  upon  one  occasion, 
whilst  professionally  engaged  in  robbing  a  post-chaise  conveying  a  cele¬ 
brated  Court  beauty  from  a  London  ball  to  her  residence  in  the  country, 
he  restored  her  diamonds  to  the  fair  damsel  upon  the  easy  condition  that 
she  should  “  tread  a  measure”  with  him  upon  the  king’s  highway  under 
the  light  of  the  inconstant  moon.  This  picturesque  and  abnormal  dance 
of  the  robber  and  the  robbed  is,  so  to  speak,  the  peg  upon  which  at  least 
one  act  of  the  operetta  is  hung — its  only  and  exclusive  raison  d’etre ; 
but  Mr.  Stephens  has  thought  fit  to  drag  into  it  a  dozen  or  so  of  spick- 
and-span  village  maidens,  inexplicably  handy  to  a  highwayman’s  lair  on 
a  desolate  heath — and  at  nightfall,  too,  if  you  please — who  turn  up  at 
the  scene  of  Duval’s  nefarious  proceedings  just  in  time  to  execute  a  most 
elaborate  corante  with  an  equal  number  of  the  most  forbidding-looking 
gallows-birds  that  ever  broke  the  ten  commandments  between  sunrise 
and  sunset.  These  singularly  imprudent  rustic  females  and  their  un¬ 
speakably  ruffianly  partners  are  not  only  anachronistic  to  an  offensive 
degree,  but  draw  the  audience’s  attention  away  from  the  central 
personages  of  the  episode — Duval  and  Constance — for  whose  dance  there 
is  a  traditional,  if  not  historical  pretext,  utterly  wanting  to  the  graceful 
gambols  of  over  two-score  footpads  and  country  wenches,  the  latter  of 
whom  have  obviously  no  business  to  be  out  so  late  and  in  such 
abominable  company. 

Charles  Lorrimore — a  feeble  and  placid  creature,  the  flatness  of  whose 
singing  is  not  surprising  in  so  furtive  and  twaddling  a  personage — has 
been  proscribed  for  no  valid  reason  apparent  to  the  audience,  and  is 
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sneaking  sentimentally  about  the  country,  with  a  view  to  taking  leave  of 
his  heart’s  idol  before  quitting  his  country  for  his  country’s  good,  when 
he  is  picked  up  by  Bloodred  Bill,  Duval’s  lieutenant,  and  held  to  ransom. 
Duval,  however,  Avhose  acquaintance  he  has  made  in  London  as  Sir 
Henry  Villebois,  ruffling  it  with  the  best,  and  whose  life  he  has  saved 
in  a  tavern  brawl,  sets  him  at  liberty,  and  does  a  great  many  more 
uncommonly  handsome  things  by  him  in  the  course  of  the  operetta,  such 
as  sacrificing  his  OAvn  tender  passion  for  Constance,  Lorrimore’s  beloved, 
personating  Lorrimore  himself  when  the  Coldstream  Guards  are  after  that 
pitiful  fugitive,  and  finally  restoring  him  to  his  ancestral  rights  by 
handing  him  his  title-deeds,  burglariously  obtained  by  Bloodred  Bill, 
having  previously  squared  him  with  the  military  per  royal  pardon, 
signed  in  blank  by  the  British  monarch  for  the  time  being.  No  more 
than  the  above  need  be  said  of  the  plot,  into  which  several  more  or  less 
absurd  personages  are  dovetailed  with  more  or  less  ingenuity.  There  is  a 
miserly  and  dishonest  guardian,  of  course ;  a  maiden  aunt  of  amorous 
proclivities  ;  a  sister  to  the  heroine,  whose  only  functions  are  to  sing  a 
duet  with  her  lovesick  relative  and  to  pair  off  with  an  accidental  captain 
of  footguards ;  a  foppish  baronet,  affianced  to  Constance  against  her  will ; 
a  pert  and  extremely  pretty  ladies’  maid  ;  a  comic  highwayman,  the  scape¬ 
goat  of  the  band,  and  two  blatant  bumpkins  teeming  with  an  indefinite 
provincial  dialect. 

Besides  these,  there  is  Bloodred  Bill,  already  mentioned.  This 
singularly  unpleasant  character  is  impersonated  by  Mr.  Fred  Solomon, 
in  a  highly  robustious  and  self-assertive  manner.  He  is  “  made  up  ” — at 
least,  as  far  as  his  physiognomy  is  concerned— prism atically,  as  though 
he  had,  whilst  warm  from  hard  exercise,  wiped  his  face  with  a  painter’s 
set  palette.  No  human  being,  however  vicious  by  disposition  and  habits, 
probably  ever  looked  one-tenth  so  depraved  and  polychromatic  as  did 
Mr.  F.  Solomon  in  the  part  of  Bloodred  Bill  during  the  premiere  of 
“  Claude  Duval.”  He  sang  his  music,  however,  in  tune,  and  with  almost 
superhuman  energy.  Mr.  Williams’  impersonation  of  Sir  Whiffle  Whaffle 
was  a  delicate  and  finished  sketch  of  character.  As  Martin  MacGruder, 
the  niggardly  old  hunks,  Mr.  Ashford  favoured  the  audience  with  some 
new  readings  of  familiar  English  words  :  for  instance,  “  nuptual  ”  for 
“  nuptial,”  and  “  hare  ”  for  “  heir.”  This  may  have  been  his  subtle  way 
of  indicating  an  inborn  lack  of  principle  in  the  unrightful  claimant  to 
Milden  Hall.  Miss  Marion  Hood  looked  pretty  and  picturesque  as 
Constance.  So  did  Miss  Edith  Blande  as  Bose.  The  former  sang  out  of 
tune ;  the  latter  did  not.  Of  Miss  Coveney’s  Mistress  Betty  I  can 
only  say  that  she  made  the  most  of  a  small  part  with  infinite  spirit  and 
verve.  In  conclusion,  I  feel  it  a  duty  to  repeat  that  nothing  could  be 
more  admirable  than  the  singing  and  acting  of  the  chorists  of  both 
sexes.  Wm.  Beatty-Kingston. 
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“FAITHFUL  UNTO  DEATH.” 


An  Original  Drama,  in  Two  Acts,  by  E.  M.  Robson  and  Edward  Compton. 
First  produced  at  the  New  Theatre  Royal,  Bristol,  Sept.  2nd,  1881. 


Henri  de  St.  Pierre.. 

Jean  Marcot . . 

Guillaume  . . 

Jabot . . 


Mb.  'William  Calvabt. 
Mb.  J.  S.  Blythe. 

Me.  Henry  Kennedy. 
Mb.  Sydney  Verb. 


Mazarin  . 

Captain  of  Gendarmes 
Almaide  de  St.  Pierre 
Cecile . 


Mb.  J.  Hamilton. 
Mr.  W.  H.  Gabbois. 
Miss  Claba  Cowper. 
Miss  Sylvia  Hodson. 


The  period  selected  for  tlie  action  of  this  little  drama  is  about  the  year 
1780,  and  the  scene  is  laid  in  Trance.  Henri  de  St.  Pierre,  as  his  name 
would  imply,  is  an  aristocrat,  and  as  such  is  sentenced  to  the  guillotine. 
Previous  to  the  time  appointed  for  his  execution  he  is  visited  in  his  prison 
by  his  young  and  beautiful  wife  Almaide,  who  is  here  seen  by  Jean 
Marcot,  the  Minister  of  Police.  Marcot  is  so  struck  with  the  wife’s 
charms  that  he  proffers  pardon  to  St.  Pierre,  the  price  being  the  wife’s 
virtue.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  youthful  couple  scornfully  reject 
the  offer,  and  in  his  rage  Marcot  orders  the  husband  to  his  cell,  and  taunts 
the  wife  by  telling  her  that  she  has  consigned  him  to  the  grave.  He 
shows  her  the  ready-signed  pardon,  and  then  proceeds  to  destroy  it  by 
lighting  it  at  the  candle.  Whilst  it  is  still  burning  a  soldier  arrives  and 
informs  the  minister  that  St.  Pierre,  when  on  the  way  to  his  execution, 
has  been  seized  with  illness.  Marcot,  in  his  excitement,  extinguishes  the 
flames,  and  throws  the  partially-consumed  pardon  on  the  table.  Almaide 
quietly  possesses  it,  and  conceals  it  in  the  bosom  of  her  dress.  It  is  now 
announced  that  St.  Pierre’s  illness  is  fatal,  and  upon  the  grief  of  the  wife 
the  curtain  drops.  In  the  second  act,  Almaide,  at  the  end  of  a  year,  still 
mourns  her  husband.  She  is  living  in  luxury,  but  is  a  prisoner  to  her 
own  grounds,  an  old  German  spy  being  kept  to  follow  and  watch  her 
movements.  Marcot  soon  comes  upon  the  scene,  and  again  presses  his 
suit,  with  the  most  extravagant  promises  of  luxury.  Almaide  still  refuses, 
and  the  police  minister,  warning  her  that  his  love  has  turned  to  hate, 
threatens  her  with  the  Bastile.  When  things  are  at  this  pitch,  the  old 
German  shows  himself  to  be  no  other  than  her  husband  Henri,  who  being 
attended  by  a  doctor — a  member  of  the  secret  society  to  which  St.  Pierre 
himself  belonged — was  found  to  have  swooned  only,  his  friend  pronouncing 
him  dead  to  cheat  the  executioner.  The  loving  pair  now  arrange  their 
escape,  but  Marcot  overhears  their  plan,  has  them  arrested,  and  once  more 
hands  Henri  de  St.  Pierre  to  the  executioner.  The  wife,  however,  re¬ 
members  the  pardon,  draws  it  from  her  bosom,  and  St.  Pierre  is  liberated. 
Marcot  is  himself  handed  over  to  justice  for  his  treachery,  and  St.  Pierre 
and  Almaide  in  their  bliss,  reap  their  reward  for  being  “  Faithful  unto 
Death.” 

That  the  drama  is  written  both  carefully  and  well  there  will  be  no 
question,  some  of  the  language  being  really  poetical.  The  one  drawback 
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will  Toe  found  in  the  fact  that  the  faint  gleam  of  comedy  afforded  by 
Cecile  is  insufficient  to  lighten  a  story  which,  though  undoubtedly 
interesting,  is  almost  painful  in  its  intensity.  With  a  little  more  comedy 
“  Faithful  unto  Death  ”  would  prove  a  useful  addition  to  the  list  of 
petite  dramas.  R.  Palgrave. 


“THE  GAY  CITY.” 


A  New  and  Original  Farcical  Comedy,  in  Three  Acts,  by  George  R.  Sims. 
First  produced  at  the  Theatre  Royal,  Nottingham,  Thursday,  September  8th,  1881. 


Sir  George  Morjaram  Me.  A.  Rodney. 
Zachariah  Whiffin  . .  Mb.  Lionel  Rignold. 
Augustus  Green  ...  Mb.  Ramsey  Danveks. 
Ulysses  Brown  ...  Me.  G.  E.  James. 

John  Jessop .  Mb.  Arthur  Blakey. 

Hyacinthe  . Mb.  Chas.  Majilton. 


Mrs.  Zachariah 

Whiffin  .  Miss  Nellie  Febn. 

Mrs.  Augustus  Green  Miss  Alice  Hamilton. 

Eulalie  .  Miss  Louisa  Crecy. 

Madame  Calicot  ...  Miss  Kate  Hamilton. 
Angelina  .  Miss  Edith  Cavendish. 


It  may  be  taken  for  granted,  I  think,  that  Mr.  Sims’  new  “  farcical  comedy,” 
“  The  Gay  City,”  will  not  at  any  rate  enhance  that  clever,  nay  powerful 
writer’s  reputation  for  literary  and  dramatic  ability.  It  will  have,  of 
course,  its  popular  successes.  It  was  received  with  much  laughter  and 
applause  on  the  occasion  of  its  first  representation,  all  the  leading 
characters  being  called  on  at  the  end  of  each  of  the  three  acts ;  and  though 
certainly  this  enthusiasm  was  considerably  mitigated  on  the  following 
evening,  still  it  may  be  assumed  that,  in  the  country  especially,  “  The 
Gay  City  ”  will  always  arouse  in  its  audiences  a  measure  of  applause  and 
laughter.  F or  it  is,  in  its  way,  and  to  a  certain  extent,  attractive — as,  indeed, 
a  farce  is  bound  to  be,  so  long  as  certain  elements  are  found  in  it.  There 
are  some  things  which  an  English  audience  will  always  enjoy.  Represent 
two  husbands  as  deceiving  their  wives,  however  innocently ;  represent 
the  wives  as  coming,  equally  innocently,  upon  the  track  of  the  husbands ; 
make  them  unconscious  for  a  time  of  their  proximity  to  each  other ;  in¬ 
troduce  a  baby  (the  child  of  one  of  the  wives),  who  happens  to  have  £50 
sewn  up  its  clothes  ;  let  that  baby  get  pretty  freely  knocked  about 
among  the  characters  ;  throw  in  a  dash  of  love-making  between  a  couple 
of  young  people ;  and,  finally,  lay  the  scene  of  the  embroglio  in  Paris, 
where  of  course  there  are  the  inevitable  misadventures  with  the  language — 
do  this,  and  I  need  not  say  that  the  result  will  be  eminently  popular. 
Add  to  the  above  a  situation  in  which  the  two  husbands,  desirous  to 
effect  a  disguise,  go  up  a  tree,  and  their  spouses  come  to  sit  down  on  a 
seat  beneath  them ;  make  all  four  of  them  talk  sufficiently  at  cross¬ 
purposes  ;  drag  in  a  sort  of  acrobatic  scene  between  the  husbands  and  a 
gendarme,  a  la  “Voyage  en  Suisse;”  cause  one  of  the  husbands  to  be 
short-sighted,  and  to  be  perpetually  looking  for  his  glasses  ;  and,  lastly, 
let  the  dialogue  throughout  be  a  constant  playing  upon  words  and  phrases — 
in  that  case,  we  may  be  sure,  a  certain  kind  of  success  may  be  confidently 
looked  for.  And  that  is  precisely  the  success  which  “  The  Gay  City  ” 
has  obtained  and  will  continue  to  obtain.  It  is  not  a  comedy,  of 
course,  but  a  farce,  and  a  farce,  too,  of  the  good  old  English  sort. 
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Mr.  Sims  describes  it  as  “  original/’  and  the  expression  may,  I  think,  he 
taken  literally.  The  scene  is  laid  in  France,  hut  there  is  no  reason  to 
believe  that  Mr.  Sims  is  at  all  indebted  to  French  sources  for  the  idea  of 
his  embroglio,  his  characters,  or  his  dialogue.  Indeed,  the  notion  of  the 
two  husbands’  visit  to  Paris,  and  of  the  adventures  that  they  undergo 
there,  is,  if  Mr.  Sims  will  allow  me  the  expression,  distinctly  cockneyish. 
The  dialogue,  too,  is  evidently  native  to  our  soil.  Perhaps,  had  Mr. 
Sims  gone  to  a  French  original,  his  embroglio  would  have  been  consider¬ 
ably  more  ingenious,  his  characterisation  considerably  more  novel,  and 
his  dialogue  considerably  more  bright.  For  these  are  the  directions  in 
which,  critically  regarded,  “  The  Gay  City  ”  is  unquestionably  wanting. 
There  are  some  “  funny  ”  incidents  in  the  piece,  but  they  are  hung  upon 
too  slender  a  thread  of  interest,  and,  moreover,  do  not  hang  very  closely 
together.  The  first  and  third  acts  drag  decidedly,  and  not  one  of  the 
acts  concludes  with  a  particularly  effective  situation.  The  personae  are,  of 
course,  as  old  as  the  hills,  save  that  Whiffin’s  short-sightedness  is  made 
rather  more  amusing  and  less  offensive  than  that  sort  of  thing  usually  is 
As  for  the  dialogue,  lively  as  it  is  occasionally,  and  more  or  less  “funny” 
as  it  is  throughout,  its  general  merit  is  by  no  means  up  to  the  level  to 
which  Mr.  Sims  has  previously  accustomed  us.  “  All  foreigners,”  says 
one  of  the  characters,  “  who  have  anything  to  sell,  understand  English  ;  ” 
and  this  is  positively  the  smartest  saying  in  the  piece.  “  Mariar,  you’re 
a  crockydile,”  says  one  of  the  wives  to  the  other ;  to  which,  of 
course,  the  repartee  is  obvious :  “  If  anybody’s  a  crocodile,  it’s 
you;  there’s  so  much  jaw  about  you.”  In  the  same  vein,  one 
of  the  cockneys  asks  the  Yankee  lover  what  he  thinks  of  the 
French  girls.  “Well,”  is  the  reply,  “  they  don’t  come  up  to  the  English.” 
“  I  don’t  know,”  remarked  his  interlocutor ;  “  one  of  them  came  up  to 
me  at  the  Casino,  and  wanted  me  to  dance.”  These  being  what  may  be 
called  the  gems  of  the  dialogue,  it  may  be  imagined  of  what  the  re¬ 
mainder  is  composed.  Mr.  Sims,  indeed,  would  probably  say  that  the 
writing  is  quite  good  enough  for  a  farce,  and  to  a  certain  extent,  I  suppose, 
that  would  be  incontrovertible.  Yet  with  a  little  more  care  in  construc¬ 
tion,  a  little  more  painstaking  with  character,  and  a  little  more  freshness 
and  polish  in  the  talk,  “  The  Gay  City  ”  might  at  least  have  made  good 
its  right  to  the  name  of  “  farcical  comedy,”  and  it  seems  a  pity  that  the 
requisite  attention  was  not  paid  to  it.  Mr.  Sims  has  earned  for  himself 
so  high  a  reputation  in  so  many  fields  that  one  cannot  help  trying  him 
by  a  high  standard  and  expressing  one’s  regret  when  he  falls  beneath  it. 
“  The  Gay  City,”  it  may  be  added,  is  being  taken  round  the  provinces  by 
Mr.  Charles  Majilton’s  company,  and  is,  on  the  whole,  adequately  played 
by  that  fairly  satisfactory  combination.  Mr.  Lionel  Rignold  infuses  much 
comicality  into  the  role  of  the  short-sighted  cockney ;  Miss  Louisa  Crecy 
is  a  clever,  if  conventional  and  “  not  too  French,  French  ”  maid ;  and 
Mr.  Charles  Majilton  himself  displays  considerable  agility  as  the 
gendarme.  W.  Davenport  Adams. 
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“THE  LIGHTS  O’  LONDON/’ 

New  and  Original  Drama,  in  Five  Acts,  by  Geobge  R.  Sims. 

First  produced,  under  the  management  of  Mb.  Wilson  Babbett,  at  the  Princess’s  Theatre, 

on  Saturday,  September  10th,  1881. 

Mr.  Armytage  ...  Me.  G.  R.  Peach. 

Harold  Armytage  ...  Mb.  Wilson  Babbett. 

Clifford  Armytage  ...  Mb.  E.  S.  Willaed. 

Marks .  Me.  J.  Beauchamp. 

Seth  Preene .  Me.  WaltebSpeakman 

Mr.  Skeffington  ...  Me.  Wensleydale. 

Sunerintendents  of  f  Me.  Layaed. 

Police  . {  Me.  Waeben. 

n  *j.„  (  Mr.  H.  Evans. 

Cutts  and  Waters  -  j  Mr.  Manning. 

?  Mb.  W.  P.  Gbaingeb. 

Constables  . -j  Me.  G.  Cathcaet. 

(  Mb.  B.  Cullen. 

Philosopher  Jack  ...  Mb.  C.  Coote. 

ACT  I. 

Scene — Armytage  Hall. 

ACT  II. 

Scene  1 — The  Armytage  Arms.  Scene  2 — The  Road  to  London. 

ACT  in. 

Scene  1 — Outside  the  Borough  Police  Station.  Scene  2 — No.  7,  Boston  Street,  Borough. 

ACT  IY. 

Scene  1 — The  Hawthorns,  St.  John’s  Wood.  Scene  2— Outside  the  Casual  Ward. 

Scene  3 — The  Slips,  Regent’s  Park. 

ACT  V. 

Scene  1— The  Borough,  Saturday  Night.  Scene  2 — Interior  of  Boston  Street  Police  Station. 


Percy  de  Y ere,  “  Esq.  ” 

Trotters . 

Porter  at  Casual  Ward 

Joey  . 

Jarvis . 

Jim  . 

Shakespeare  Jarvis  ... 

Mrs.  Jarvis  . 

Bess  . 

Hetty  Preene . 

Tottie . . 

Sal  . 

Janet  . 

Annie  . 


Mb.  Neville  Doone, 
Me.  W.  Waite. 

Mb.  J.  B.  Moeton. 
Master  Woeley. 

Me.  Geo.  Babbett. 
Mb.  J.  W.  Phipps. 
Miss  E.  Edwaeds. 
Mbs.  Stephens. 

Miss  Easelake. 

Miss  E.  Obmsby. 
Miss  M.  Clithebow. 
Miss  Lizzie  Adams. 
Miss  A.  Cooke. 

Miss  G.  Weight. 


This  play  springs  from  an  admirable  and  effective  foundation.  Harold 
Armytage,  a  reckless  thoughtless  spendthrift,  has,  in  sowing  his  Avild 
oats,  run  away  with  and  apparently  seduced  the  daughter  of  his  father’s 
lodge-keeper.  Old  Armytage,  a  punctilious  and  precise  person,  has  dis¬ 
inherited  his  boy,  and  made  an  heir  of  his  nephetv,  Clifford  Armytage, 
who,  strange  to  say,  has  a  sneaking  affection  for  the  daughter  of  another 
Armytage  retainer,  one  Seth  Preene.  When  the  prodigal  and  his  paramour 
— really  his  wife,  but  with  her  wedding-ring  mysteriously  concealed — 
return  to  the  old  home,  broken  doivn,  impoverished,  starving,  and  foot¬ 
sore,  the  position  of  affairs  becomes  extremely  interesting.  Old  Marks, 
the  lodge-keeper,  wants  to  reconcile  poor  Harold  to  his  father,  because  of 
his  daughter,  Avho  is  attached  to  him.  Seth  Preene  desires  to  keep  Harold 
out  of  his  inheritance,  because  Hetty  is  likely  to  become  the  wife  of 
Clifford.  Such  a  dramatic  position  as  this  is  as  new  as  it  is  ingenious, 
and  from  it  springs  the  drama  proper.  The  impetuous  Harold,  hot- 
tempered  and  hot-blooded,  instead  of  being  received  as  the  repentant 
prodigal,  is  once  more  driven  from  home,  and  it  does  not  need  much 
ingenuity  on  the  part  of  Seth.  Preene  and  the  envious  Clifford  to  connect 
Harold  with  a  dastardly  robbery  they  have  committed.  The  dramatic 
fever  of  the  play,  once  started,  is  never  arrested  ;  old  Armytage  is  robbed, 
and  nearly  murdered ;  Harold,  who  has  left  his  wife  secure  at  home,  and 
has  started  into  the  world  again,  is  caught  apparently  red-handed,  and  his 
guilt  is  established  by  the  moanings  of  his  father  before  the  curtain  falls. 
We  may  pause  here  to  admire  the  delicacy  of  the  dramatic  treatment  of 
this  first  act,  and  the  skill  of  its  development.  We  may  look  back  Avith. 
pleasure  upon  Mr.  W.  Hann’s  charming  picture  of  an  English  home  and 
landscape ;  we  may  note  how  effectively  the  threads  of  the  romance  are 
set  in  motion;  but  the  striking  feature  of  this  act  is  the  acting  of 
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Mr.  Wilson  Barrett  as  the  prodigal.  The  seriousness  of  Harold’s  life  has 
not  yet  begun,  the  old  Adam  is  not  yet  extinguished ;  he  can  be  tender, 
hut  he  can  he  passionate  also  ;  there  is  a  hit  of  the  old  careless  swagger  as 
he  puts  his  hands  into  his  pockets,  and  refuses  to  crush  his  spirit  in  the 
presence  of  apparent  injustice.  The  devil-may-care  tone  is  well  assumed, 
the  passion  is  from  the  heart  hut  never  noisy,  and  the  parting  from  the 
wife  at  the  closed  window  is  a  poetical  touch  gracefully  suggested  hy 
Mr.  Sims,  and  as  quickly  appreciated  hy  the  actor,  who  helped  to  give 
the  play  its  first  note  of  tenderness  and  interest. 

To  follow  the  wanderings  of  Harold  in  search  of  justice,  and  of 
Clifford  in  pursuit  of  vengeance,  too  closely,  would,  honestly,  he  to 
destroy  a  great  deal  of  the  pleasure  of  the  play.  We  may,  however,  just 
glance  at  them.  The  luckless  fellow  is  separated  from  his  much-loved 
wife,  and  is  sent  to  penal  servitude.  By  a  miracle  he  escapes,  and  in 
convict’s  dress  is  hunted  down  hy  Clifford’s  accomplices  and  the  terrible 
police.  Falling  in  with  some  kind-hearted  travelling  show-people,  such 
as  Dickens  Avould  have  loved  to  describe,  a  faint  but  welcome  recollec¬ 
tion  of  the  Jarleys  and  Crummleses  of  our  childhood,  Harold  is  hidden 
for  a  moment  in  a  wandering  caravan,  and  escorted  to  London,  where  he 
miraculously  finds  his  wife  under  the  roof  of  the  Jarvises,  she  having 
nursed  their  hoy  through  a  fever.  The  bloodhounds  are  on  the  scent  of 
the  unhappy  convict ;  he  is  within  a  half-second  of  detection  when  the 
old  showman  changes  clothes  with  the  convict  and  saves  him,  amidst  the 
tempestuous  applause  of  the  audience,  who  do  not  care  one  fig  for  the 
antiquity  of  a  situation  so  long  as  it  is  human  and  exciting.  Once  more 
Harold  and  his  wife  are  left  to  wander,  which  they  do  with  an  excess  of 
melancholy  accent,  pouring  out  their  grief  on  the  steps  of  casual  wards, 
and  shivering  in  the  cold,  benighted  in  the  Begent’s  Park ;  and  the 
audience  is  becoming  slightly  weary  of  this  doleful  duet  when  Clifford 
Armytage,  trying  to  shake  off  the  persistent  father  of  Hetty  Preene, 
whom  he  has  deceived  and  ruined,  throws  him  boldly  into  the  Begent’s 
Canal,  just  hy  the  scene  of  the  explosion  near  the  Avenue  Boad.  But 
Harold  is  at  hand,  and  leaps  into  the  water  after  the  drowning  Seth, 
who  is  dragged  breathless  to  the  hank  saying  :  “  You  have  saved  my 
life ;  I  will  save  yours.”  The  drama  has  now  arrived  at  the  end  of  the 
fourth  act  with  scarcely  a  halt  in  the  interest ;  it  has  never  ceased  to 
move,  and  each  time  the  curtain  has  descended  with  a  torrent  of  applause. 
How  then  can  it  all  end  with  only  one  more  act  to  come?  Seth  Preene, 
no  doubt,  will  keep  his  word,  and  prove  the  convict  ought  to  have  been 
no  convict  at  all,  since  he  (Seth),  and  no  one  else,  robbed  old  Armytage, 
and  divided  the  plunder ;  but  how  can  this  occur  in  a  scene  that 
represents  a  slum  in  the  Borough  on  a  Saturday  night  ? 

It  is  a  marvellous  example  of  stage  realism,  complete  in  every  possible 
detail,  and  this  act  from  first  to  last  entitles  Mr.  Harry  Jackson,  the 
stage-manager,  to  the  highest  praise  for  the  ingenuity  and  versatility 
displayed.  If  anything,  it  is  all  too  real,  too  painful,  too  smeared  with 
the  dirt  and  degradation  of  London  life,  where  drunkenness,  debauchery, 
and  depravity  are  shown  in  all  their  naked  hideousness,  xlmidst  buying 
and  selling,  the  hoarse  roar  of  costermongers,  the  jingle  of  the  piano-organ, 
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the  screams  of  the  dissolute,  fathers  teach  their  children  to  cheat  and  lie, 
drabs  swarm  in  and  out  of  the  public-house,  and  the  hunted  Harold,  with 
his  devoted  wife,  await  the  inevitable  capture  in  an  upper  garret  of  a 
house  which  is  surrounded  by  police.  Now  begins,  in  all  its  ferocity  and 
tempest,  the  scene  that  would  make  the  fortune  in  a  popular  sense  of  a 
far  worse  play.  Clifford  Armytage  attempts  the  capture  of  his  old 
enemy,  backed  up  by  the  police.  Instigated  by  the  frenzied  wife,  the 
two  men  commence  a  fight  with  fists  in  the  upper  chamber,  and  they  deal 
their  blows  with  such  determination  and  ferocity  that  the  audience  is 
worked  up  to  a  high  pitch  of  excitement.  The  police  burst  in  in  time  to 
save  Clifford  from  the  murderous  blows  of  his  assailant,  who  crawls  along 
a  roof,  drops,  and  fights  like  a  madman  through  the  crowded  streets. 
The  shrieking  crowd  is  aroused,  and  Harold,  hitting  out  right  and  left,  is 
at  last  overwhelmed  by  superior  force,  amidst  a  melee  which  distances  all 
yet  attempted  in  the  manipulation  of  stage  crowds.  But  this  is  not  all. 
The  scene  changes  almost  instantaneously  to  the  inside  of  a  police-court, 
and  the  same  surging  brutal  crowd  is  found  attempting  to  force  its  way  into 
the  room  where  Harold  stands  in  the  iron  cage,  and  his  pale  antagonist 
with  the  gleaming  teeth  prepares  to  send  him  back  once  more  to  captivity. 
But  Seth  Preene  is  as  good  as  his  word,  and,  before  the  curtain  falls,  all 
know  that  the  hero  Harold  will  be  declared  innocent,  and  that  justice 
will  be  done.  On  the  occasion  of  the  visit  of  the  Meiningen  Company, 
when  much  was  said  about  the  manipulation  of  crowds,  we  took 
occasion  to  say  that  there  was  no  need  to  take  a  pessimist  view  of  such 
matters.  Judging  the  art  of  stage-management  c ceteris  paribus,  we  do 
not  believe  that  anything  more  effective  has  been  seen  in  modern  times 
than  the  fight  in  the  streets.  There  was  not  a  trace  of  mechanism  or 
drill.  If  it  be  true  that  the  men  employed  were  picked  from  the  streets 
and  accustomed  to  the  study  of  them,  it  may  be  urged  that  they  would 
appreciate  this  particular  situation  better  than  the  murder  of  Julius 
Ccesar  or  the  speech  of  Mark  Antony.  That  may  be  very  true  ;  it  is  not 
a  very  elevated  form  of  art  to  represent  a  street  row  in  the  Borough 
Market,  but  as  represented  it  was  not  in  a  very  striking  form. 

Mr.  Wilson  Barrett,  having  touched  a  sympathetic  chord  of  interest, 
never  relinquished  it,  and  he  was  found  as  spirited  in  the  last  act  as  he 
was  passionate  and  manly  in  the  first.  It  is  a  most  arduous  undertaking, 
but  the  actor’s  energy  never  flagged,  and  he  bore  the  weight  of  a  powerful 
melodrama  on  his  shoulders.  An  admirable  contrast  to  the  hero  was 
afforded  by  Mr.  E.  S.  Willard,  who  played  the  villain  in  a  thoroughly 
unconventional  manner ;  there  was  a  positive  fascination  in  his  crime, 
and  a  more  natural  and  unstagey  rendering  of  a  cool,  white-livered,  coldly 
satirical,  and  bad  young  man  could  not  well  have  been  desired.  Mr. 
Walter  Speakman,  another  new-comer,  made  a  hit  as  Seth  Preene,  the 
repentant  robber ;  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  representatives  of  the 
old  show  folk  more  homely,  funny,  and  natural  than  Mr.  George  Barrett, 
an  excellent  comedian,  Mrs.  Stephens,  who  has  no  equal  in  her  vein  of 
comic  art,  or  the  boy  Shakespeare  Jarvis,  cheerily  acted  by  Miss  Eugenie 
Edwards.  There  were  many  other  clever  little  bits,  such  as  the  Philo- 
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sopher  Jack  of  Mr.  Coote,  the  policeman  of  Mr.  B.  Cullen,  a  very 
demonstrative  Irishman,  and  the  impersonation  of  a  certain  hoy  who 
appeared  in  the  Regent’s  Park  scene.  Miss  Emmeline  Ormsby  had  an 
unsympathetic  character  of  a  had  heartless  woman,  to  which  her  style  of 
acting  is  scarcely  suited ;  and  Miss  Eastlake  certainly  looked  the  poor, 
hunted,  wayworn,  loving  Bess  to  perfection,  if  she  failed  in  force  when 
she  was  called  upon  in  scenes  of  passionate  intensity.  She  felt  the  part 
thoroughly,  and  entered  into  it  with  possibly  overmuch  fervour  and 
excitement,  for  the  voice  failed  and  the  strength  waned  before  such 
moments  as  Bess’s  recognition  of  her  husband  and  the  grim  tragedy  of 
the  last  act.  It  is  a  part  of  wild  dramatic  force,  and  as  yet  Miss  Eastlake 
is  not  strong  enough  for  such  exhibitions  of  abandoned  emotion.  Much 
might  be  said  of  Mr.  W.  Hann’s  scenery  and  Mr.  Stafford  Hall’s  London 
pictures,  but  enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  the  play  is  a  good  one  of 
its  class  and  thoroughly  well  worth  seeing.  When  all  was  over  and 
success  assured,  Mr.  Sims  became  the  hero  of  a  very  special  mark  of  the 
public  favour  and  approval.  He  was  called  in  the  middle  of  the  play, 
and  modestly  postponed  his  appearance,  and  at  the  end  he  had  to  come 
forward  twice,  to  make  up  for  it. — C.  S. 


“DECLAIMED.” 


A  Comedy  in  Four  Acts,  adapted  from  Les  Vieux  Gargons”  of  V.  Sardou,  by  James  Mortimer. 
First  produced  at  the  Haymarket  Theatre,  Monday,  September  12th,  1881. 


Colonel  Abercrombie ...  Mb,  Hermann  Vezin. 
Captain  Llewellyn  ...  Me.  Akthub  Dacee. 
Sir  John  Maudsley  ...  Mb.  Alfred  Bishop. 
Lord  Frothingham  ...  Mb.  H.  St.  Maub. 

Mr.  Delafield  .  Mb.  M.  Semen. 

Mr.  Redfem  .  Me.  G.  Weathebsby. 

Grace  Delafield  . 


Mr.  Markwicke  ...  Mr.  E.  Smedley. 

Smithers . Me.  James  Fawcett. 

Mrs.  Delafield .  Miss  Lottie  Vennb. 

Mrs.  Redfern  .  Miss  J.  Clifford. 

Mrs.  Markwicke  ...  Miss  Rose  Dore. 

Jenny  . Miss  R.  Taylob. 

...  Miss  Lydia  Cowell. 


It  is  the  very  easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  tar  every  adapted  play  with 
the  same  brush,  and  to  declare  boldly  that  the  very  spirit  and  essence  of 
the  work  has  evaporated  in  process  of  transposition.  Anyone  who  does 
this  is  always  on  the  safe  side ;  for,  as  not  one  out  of  a  hundred  is  in 
the  least  familiar  with  the  original  work,  there  is  not  the  slightest  chance 
of  contradiction.  How  Mr.  James  Mortimer,  who  is  extremely  familiar 
with  the  French  stage,  has  thought  fit  to  make  an  English  play  out  of 
“  Les  Vieux  Gargons,”  by  Sardou,  and  he  has  produced  it  with  an 
excellent  cast  at  the  Haymarket.  Once  more  Mr.  Mortimer  is  accidentally 
placed  in  antagonism  with  M.  Sardou.  Courtesy  and  fair  play  demand 
that  the  name  of  the  original  work  and  full  obligation  to  the  original 
author  shall  be  printed  conspicuously  on  the  playbill;  but  there  are 
times  when  this  obvious  duty  does  as  much  harm  as  good  to  the  author 
in  question.  In  my  humble  opinion,  the  new  play,  “  Reclaimed,”  is  as 
unlike  u  Les  Yieux  Gargons  ”  as  one  play  can  be  to  another.  I  am  sure 
M.  Sardou  would  say  the  same  if  he  could  sit  one  evening  in  the 
comfortable  stalls  of  the  Haymarket  Theatre.  The  very  essential  essence 
of  Sardou’s  play  has  gone;  for,  instead  of  the  De  Mortimer  of  the 
original,  who  is  a  roue  and  scamp  by  profession,  was  never  married  at 
all;  who  compromised,  intentionally  and  deliberately,  an  innocent  and 
THIRD  SERIES. — VOL.  IV.  R 
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artless  girl,  and  who  had  even  forgotten  the  name  of  the  lady  who  was 
the  mother  of  his  child,  we  have  a  colonel  in  the  English  army  whose 
son  was  horn  after  his  wife  had  divorced  him,  and  who  is  reclaimed  by 
the  influence  and  presence  of  the  pure  girl  that  he  wishes  to  make  his 
wife.  What,  then,  have  the  plays  in  common  except  the  situation  of  the 
father  being  accidentally  in  danger  of  fighting  a  duel  with  his  own  son  1 
a  situation  which  I  expect  we  shall  find,  when  the  Court  Theatre  opens 
with  “  Honour,”  was  invented  long  before  M.  Sardou  wrote  “  Les  Vieux 
Garmons.”  There  is  nothing  new  in  the  way  of  invention  under  the  sun. 
The  same  striking  situation  occurs  with  far  greater  force  in  an  old  Porte 
St.  Martin  drama,  produced  in  Paris  on  July  6th,  1853,  called  “L’Honneur 
delaMaison,”  by  MM.  LeonBattu  and  Maurice  Desvignes.  So  we  have  this 
curious  complication.  The  Porte  St.  Martin  drama  suggested  “Les  Yieux 
Gargons  ”  to  M.  Sardou ;  M.  Sardou  suggested  “  Reclaimed  ”  to  Mr.  Mor¬ 
timer  ;  and  one  play  or  the  other,  or  probably  both,  suggested  “  Honour  ” 
to  Mr.  Maurice  Barrymore,  and  yet  everyone  is  calling  out  and  saying 
how  original  he  is.  I  must  say  that  I  did  not  find  either  the  characters, 
or  the  motive,  or  the  tone  of  “  Reclaimed  ”  so  unEnglish  as  many  have 
done  3  they  did  not  jar  against  my  senses,  and  some  of  the  scenes  were 
so  well  acted  that  they  delighted  me  exceedingly ;  but  I  found  it  hard  to 
suppose  that  so  eminently  respectable  a  gentleman  as  Colonel  Abercrombie 
could  under  any  possible  circumstances  compromise  a  young  lady  like 
Grace  Delafield  by  courteously  allowing  her  to  shelter  herself  from  the 
cold  in  his  rooms  whilst  waiting  for  a  friend  instead  of  shivering  outside 
in  a  brougham.  Colonel  Abercrombie  was  no  stranger,  but  a  guest  at  her 
brother’s  house,  an  intimate  and  trusted  friend.  Why  might  he  not  be 
tender  and  kind  to  a  child  to  whom  he  might  have  been  the  grandfather  1 
Least  of  all  is  it  probable  that  her  impetuous  lover  would  have  been 
allowed  to  challenge  the  saddened  Colonel  to  a  duel  when  the  girl’s 
brother  was  the  man  to  defend  her  honour,  provided  it  had  been  outraged. 
It  is  a  storm  in  a  teacup,  and  there  is  nothing  so  fatal  to  a  strong  situa¬ 
tion  as  a  weak  motive.  But  there  is  one  scene  of  character  in  this  play 
as  well  acted  as  anyone  would  desire  to  see.  Mr.  Hermann  Yezin,  who 
plays  the  reclaimed  Colonel  with  admirable  quietude  and  repose,  and 
expresses  the  subdued  cynicism  of  a  man  tired  of  the  world  ;  Mr.  Alfred 
Bishop,  a  young  actor  who  seems  to  obtain  a  new  existence  as  Sir  John 
Maudsley,  a  doddering  lady-killer  :  and  Lord  Erothingham,  inimitably 
rendered  by  Mr.  St.  Maur,  are  all  seated  round  a  breakfast-table  and 
chaffing  Sir  J olm  about  his  conquests.  The  natural  indifference  expressed 
by  Mr.  Yezin,  the  chuckling  encouragement  infused  into  the  scene  by 
Mr.  St.  Maur,  and  the  marvellous  detail  of  Mr.  Bishop’s  acting — an  em¬ 
bodiment  of  which  Lesueur  or  Levassor  might  have  been  proud — ought 
alone  to  make  this  play  attractive  to  the  lovers  of  good  acting.  The 
Erench  stage  can  show  nothing  better  than  this.  The  female  interest  is 
not  very  strong,  but  it  is  nicely  divided  by  Miss  Lydia  Cowell,  a  clever 
actress  ;  Miss  Lottie  Yenne,  who  is  soon  to  be  seen  at  Mr.  Henderson’s 
new  theatre  ;  and  Miss  J.  Clilford,  who  is  sympathetic,  highly  intelligent,, 
and  graceful. — C.  S. 
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lovers  of  statistics  declare  that  all  theatres  are  burned 
own — sooner  or  later.  Here  is  another  instance,  for  the 
’ark  Theatre,  Camden  Town,  was  Turned  down  on  Saturday 
ight,  September  10,  1881,  after  a  performance  of  “  La 
Sonnambula  ”  in  English,  followed  by  Dibdin’s  operetta  of  “  The  "Water¬ 
man.”  The  following  particulars  in  connection  with  this  short-lived 
playhouse  will  not  be  uninteresting  in  the  future  : 

The  theatre  had  only  a  brief  existence,  extending  over  a  period  of 
a  little  more  than  eight  years.  The  house  was  first  opened  as  the  Royal 
Alexandra  Theatre  on  Saturday,  May  31,  1873,  with  an  operetta  called 
“  Marguerite,”  and  a  new  drama  by  Mr.  Robert  Reece,  entitled,  “  Friend¬ 
ship  ;  or,”  Golding’s  Debt.”  The  playbills  announced  the  theatre  to  be 
licensed  by  the  Lord  Chamberlain  to  Mr.  Thomas  Thorpe  Pede,  responsible 
manager.  The  short  season  terminated  in  July,  and  when  the  house 
was  re-opened  in  the  following  September,  Madame  St.  Claire  was  named 
as  sole  proprietress.  In  August,  1874,  the  new  Alexandra  Theatre  was 
sold  by  auction  at  the  Mart,  Tokenhouse  Yard,  the  property  being  ulti¬ 
mately  knocked  down  for  £11,900.  The  building  was  then  described  as 
leasehold,  being  held  under  three  different  leases  for  an  unexpired  term 
of  thirty-three  years,  with  an  annual  ground-rental  of  £151.  It  was 
further  stated  that  the  house  would  hold  £150  at  ordinary  prices,  and 
attention  was  called  to  the  act-drop  as  being  the  last  work  of  the  kind 
executed  by  the  late  Mr.  W.  Telbin.  The  auctioneer,  in  introducing  the 
property,  described  the  theatre  as  having  been  completed  at  a  cost  of 
£20,000,  and,  as  an  inducement  to  bidders,  mentioned  that  there  were 
four  bars,  namely,  to  the  pit,  dress-circle,  saloon,  and  gallery,  which, 
together  with  a  saloon  cellar,  under  the  pit,  were  estimated  to  produce  a 
rental  of  £20  per  week. 


Retaining  its  original  appellation,  the  house  was  re-opened  for  dramatic 
performances  the  following  November,  under  the  ostensible  management 
of  Mr.  George  Owen,  with  the  dramas  of  “Leah  ”  and  “Aurora  Lloyd.” 
It  cannot,  however,  be  said  that  the  theatre  proved  beneficial  to  the 
fortunes  of  any  of  its  successive  occupants.  In  October,  1875,  the  house 
was  re-named  and  called  the  Park  Theatre,  the  managers  then  bein<? 
Messrs.  Parravicini  and  Corbyn,  and  the  chief  attraction  being  Offenbach’s 
“  Genevieve  de  Brabant,”  with  Miss  Emily  Soldene  in  the  principal  cha¬ 
racter.  In  1878  Messrs.  John  and  Richard  Douglass  became  the  lessees, 
and  under  their  management  the  performances  assumed  more  importance, 
and  commanded  much  greater  local  support.  During  the  last  fortnight 
the  theatre  had  been  in  the  occupation  of  “  The  Rational  Grand  Opera 
Company,”  and  the  fatal  Saturday  terminated  their  engagement,  with 
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“  La  Sonnambula.”  Mr.  James  Willing’s  drama  of  “  Delilah,”  originally 
produced,  in  October  last  year,  at  the  Park  Theatre,  was  to  have  been 
revived  the  evening  after  the  theatre  was  burnt. 


The  following  interesting  particulars  concerning  the  alteration  now 
being  made  at  the  Lyceum  are  taken  from  the  excellent  Monday  morning 
feuilleton  of  “The  Daily  News,”  written  by  Mr.  Moy  Thomas  : 

“The  alterations  in  progress  at  the  Lyceum  Theatre  are  of  even  a 
more  extensive  character  than  may  have  been  inferred  from  Mr.  Irving’s 
reference  to  this  subject  in  his  recent  farewell  address.  We  need  hardly 
say  that  the  beautiful  decorations,  in  the  rich  Italian  style,  which  we 
owe  to  the  taste  of  Madame  Yestris,  improving  upon  the  excellent  work 
of  the  architect  Beazley,  will  be  carefully  preserved;  but  in  other  respects 
the  aspect  of  the  interior  will  be  found  to  have  undergone  considerable 
change.  By  taking  in  the  corridor  at  the  back,  sixty  or  seventy  new 
seats  will  have  been  added  to  the  dress-circle,  while,  by  bringing  the  saloon 
within  the  area  of  the  pit,  room  will  be  obtained  for  about  two  hundred 
more  persons,  who  will  all  have  a  direct  view  of  the  stage. 


“  It  will  be  remembered  that  Mr.  Irving  promised  to  put  visitors  to 
the  gallery  more  at  their  ease  than  they  have  hitherto  been.  One  of  the 
first  cares  here  has  accordingly  been  to  rise  considerably  the  line  of  the 
front  arch,  so  that  the  entire  stage  will  become  visible  even  from  the 
highest  line  of  seats.  Gallery  spectators  are  not  unnaturally  apt  to 
become  restless  and  noisy  when  their  prospect  of  the  stage  is  in  any  way 
curtailed,  especially  at  exciting  parts  of  a  performance. 


“  Of  this  we  had  an  example  during  the  representation  of  Mr.  Sims’s 
new  play  when  produced  at  the  Princess’s  Theatre,  where  a  turbulent 
spirit,  that  had  been  manifested  more  than  once  in  that  remote  portion  of 
the  house,  was  instantly  quelled  by  simply  raising  what  is  technically  called 
a  “  sky  border,”  in  compliance  with  a  vociferous  request  to  that  effect — • 
a  concession  which  was  acknowledged  by  a  burst  of  applause.  The 
shelving  gallery  roof  has  also  been  gradually  raised  till  it  attains  at  the 
back  wall  a  level  six  feet  higher  than  before.  This,  with  the  extensive 
new  arrangements  for  ventilation,  will  add  much  to  the  comfort  of  the 
humbler  class  of  Mr.  Irving’s  patrons.  All  gallery  seats  will,  moreover, 
be  cushioned ;  they  would  also  have  been  provided  with  backs  but  for 
the  interdict  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain  on  grounds  of  public  safety, 
experience  having  shown  that  in  hurrying  down  the  rather  sharp  descent 
in  this  part  obstructions  of  this  sort  are  productive  of  accidents. 


“  The  exits  and  entrances  of  the  theatre  also  will  be  found  to  have 
undergone  a  striking  improvement.  The  staircase,  eight  feet  in  width, 
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which  has  hitherto  been  made  to  suffice  for  the  entire  audience,  except 
pit  and  gallery,  will  now  he  in  width  eighteen  feet.  The  pit  entrance 
will  be  five  feet  wide,  and  instead  of  taking  an  awkward  turn  will  look 
directly  to  the  Strand  on  the  level  of  the  street.  Thus  the  chances  of 
disaster  from  fire  or  panic  will  be  greatly  diminished ;  while,  from  the 
proscenium  arch  up  to  the  entire  height  of  the  roof  over  the  stage,  solid 
concrete  will  take  the  place  of  timber — a  most  important  detail,  for 
experience  has  shown  that  it  is  in  this  direction  that  a  fire  breaking  out 
among  the  necessarily  dry  and  light  woodwork  of  the  stage  always  makes 
progress  into  the  body  of  the  house  with  terrible  rapidity.” 


A  farce  in  two  acts,  called,  “  A  Naughty  Novel,”  was  played  for  the 
first  time  on  August  12th,  at  the  Theatre  Royal,  Eyde,  with  the  following 
cast:  Gilbert  Marsham,  Mr.  R.  Markby ;  Jack  Holroyd,  Mr.  W.  Dray- 
cott ;  Sims  (a  man-servant),  Mr.  L.  Armstrong ;  Mrs.  Marsham,  Miss 
Zoe  Bland ;  Mrs.  Holroyd,  Miss  Evelyn ;  Grace  (a  maid-servant),  Miss 
M.  Digby.  “A  Naughty  Novel”  was  received  throughout  with  great 
laughter  and  applause  by  a  crowded  house.  The  “  motive  ”  is  new,  and 
the  dialogue  brightly  written,  but  much  of  the  success  the  little  piece 
achieved  was  due  to  the  admirable  way  in  which  it  was  acted.  All  who 
were  engaged  in  it  played  with  great  spirit,  and  apparently  with  a 
thorough  enjoyment  of  their  parts. 


The  Philothespian  Club  will  play  on  December  10th,  at  St.  George’s 
Hall,  in  aid  of  the  Central  London  Throat  and  Ear  Hospital.  The  last 
performance  given  by  this  club  on  behalf  of  the  same  institution  realised 
over  £250. 


The  Strolling  Players  will  open  their  season  at  St.  George’s  Hall 
in  November — most  likely  with  a  performance  of  “  Pygmalion  and 
Galatea.”  Three  other  performances  will  be  given,  one  before,  and  two 
after  Easter,  and  at  one  of  these  it  is  proposed  to  play  Mr.  Byron’s 
“  Married  in  Haste.” 


Miss  Stoepel,  whose  acting  with  both  the  above  clubs  I  had  occasion 
more  than  once  last  season  to  notice  most  favourably,  has  been  playing 
in  Mr.  Boucicault’s  pieces  at  the  Crystal  Palace  and  at  the  Standard 
Theatre,  and  is  now  engaged  as  one  of  the  company  at  the  Court  under 
the  new  management.  So  also  is  Miss  Measor,  who,  since  her  appearance 
in  Mr.  Dubourg’s  play,  “Just  Like  a  Woman,”  has  been  acting  chiefly 
in  the  provinces  with  Mrs.  Chippendale.  Miss  Measor,  as  yet,  has  hardly 
had  a  fair  opportunity  of  making  her  mark.  The  piece  in  which  she 
made  her  professional  debut  gave  her  little  chance  of  distinguishing 
herself,  but  those  who  saw  her,  whilst  she  was  yet  an  amateur,  play 
Jenny  Northcott  in  “  Sweethearts,”  will  be  reluctant  to  believe  that 
success  is  not  still  in  store  for  her. 
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The  next  performance  of  the  Irving  Club  will  take  place  at  St. 
George’s  Hall  on  November  17th,  when  “The  Honeymoon”  and  “A 
Regular  Fix  ”  will  be  acted. 


Mr.  H.  T.  Milner  writes  to  me  on  the  subject  of  “Wild  Oats”  at 
Sheffield : 

“  On  Friday,  9th  September,  Mr.  Edward  Compton  revived,  at  the 
Sheffield  New  Theatre  Royal,  O’Keefe’s  fine  old  comedy,  “  Wild  Oats,” 
which  was  originally  produced  about  ninety  years  ago  at  Covent  Garden, 
and  very  popular  at  the  time,  but  has  not,  it  is  believed,  been  played  in 
the  provinces  for  many  years.  The  part  of  Jack  Rover,  whose  forte  is 
“  quotation,”  was  ably  filled  by  Mr.  Compton  himself,  and  although  the 
character  calls  for  uncommon  powers  of  versatility,  he  went  through  from 
beginning  to  end  in  a  rollicking  way,  and  with  a  truly  Bohemian  air, 
which  gained  him  enthusiastic  applause  and  calls  before  the  curtain.  The 
character  of  Ephraim  Smooth,  the  amorous  Quaker,  which  Munden  made 
his  own,  and  on  this  occasion  ably  portrayed  by  Mr.  T.  C.  Valentine, 
fairly  “brought  down  the  house,”  so  greatly  was  it  relished  by  the 
Sheffielders.  The  other  parts  were  well  filled,  and  the  revival  was  such 
a  success  that  it  should  encourage  Mr.  Compton  to  include  “  Wild  Oats  ” 
in  his  regular  repertoire. 


It  is  certainly  a  pity  the  piece  is  so  seldom  produced,  for  it  sparkles 
with  wit  and  abounds  with  telling  points,  which  engage  the  attention  of 
the  audience  from  first  to  last,  and  evoke  frequent  applause  and  merry 
laughter,  as  was  the  case  at  this  revival.  But  in  any  future  performance 
it  would  be  well  to  remember  that  the  representative  of  Sir  George 
Thunder  should  be  diminutive  and  comical,  otherwise  certain  parts  of  the 
play  miss  fire ;  such,  for  instance,  as  when  Rover  tells  Sir  George,  “  Only 
show  yourself,  and  you  set  the  audience  in  a  roar,”  which  was  true  of 
Quick,  for  whom  the  part  was  created;  and  again  where  John  Dory 
carries  off  the  admiral  “  like  a  blue  lobster  with  a  shrimp  in  his  claws.” 


Miss  Alleyn,  the  young  actress  to  whose  abilities  and  successes  I 
have  more  than  once  made  reference  in  these  columns,  is  once  more  on 
tour  through  the  provinces,  relying,  on  this  occasion,  more  upon  the 
attractiveness  of  her  adaptation  of  “  La  Dame  aux  Camelias,”  and  her 
impersonation  of  its  heroine,  than  upon  the  Shakespearean  performances 
which  first  gave  distinction  to  her  name.  The  latter  are  not  entirely 
neglected  by  her,  but  Miss  Alleyn  finds  “  Woman’s  Love  ”  (as  she  calls 
her  adaptation)  so  exceedingly  popular  that  she  is  fain,  in  the  meantime, 
to  keep  it  prominently  in  the  bills.  It  is  a  piece  in  which  the  Dumas 
play  is  very  skilfully  arranged  for  English  audiences,  without  any 
sacrifice  of  the  main  elements  of  the  story.  Marguerite  is  a  little  sub¬ 
limated,  to  be  sure ;  but  no  great  violence  is  done  to  the  original  concep- 
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tion  of  the  dramatist.  Miss  Alleyn’s  chief  successes  as  the  impersonator 
of  La  Dame  are  made  in  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  acts — in  the  parting 
from  Armand,  in  the  rencontre  at  the  hall,  and  in  the  dying  scene.  The 
first  is  an  admirably  tender  and  pathetic  passage ;  in  the  second  there  is 
a  fine  display  of  force  and  passion;  and  the  third  is  very  affecting 
without  being  maudlin.  Miss  Alleyn  is  unquestionably  indebted  to 
Mdlle.  Bernhardt  for  many  suggestions  in  the  part,  hut  not  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  render  her  open  to  the  charge  of  simple  imitation — a  charge 
so  easy  to  make  and  so  difficult  to  repel.  Miss  Alleyn  is  just  now  sup¬ 
ported  in  the  leading  male  roles  by  Mr.  George  Cecil  Murray,  an  ex¬ 
perienced  and  capable  actor.  After  Christmas  she  will  he  supported  by 
Air.  George  Alexander,  who,  as  jeune  premier  of  the  “  Caste  ”  and 
“  Guv’nor  ”  companies,  has  earned  golden  opinions  throughout  the 
country.  As  Romeo  and  Orlando  he  should  do  admirably,  for  he  has 
not  only  great  intelligence  and  much  charm  of  manner,  but  an  appearance 
exceptionally  pleasing.  I  hope  some  day  to  see  him  on  the  London 
stage. 


The  provincial  “  Patience  ”  company  is  now  in  the  full  tide  of  its 
popularity  and  prosperity.  It  has  successfully  run  the  gauntlet  of  the 
Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  critics,  and  may  be  said  to  be  secure  in  the 
general  admiration  of  country  audiences  and  censors.  It  supplies,  on  the 
wdiole,  a  very  creditable  and  enjoyable  representation  of  the  Gilbert- 
Sullivan  opera.  The  tout  ensemble  is  not  equal,  of  course,  to  that  which 
is  supplied  in  London,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  particulars 
in  which  the  provincial  artists  surpass  the  metropolitan.  Thus, 
Air.  Arthur  Rousby  (the  Grosvenor)  has  a  decidedly  richer  vocal  organ 
than  Mr.  Rutland  Barrington,  and  Air.  George  Thorne  (the  Bunthorne) 
will  be  regarded,  I  suspect,  by  many,  as  an  unquestionable  improve¬ 
ment  upon  Air.  Grossmith,  having  a  better  singing  voice,  a  clearer  and 
more  forcible  enunciation,  and  a  more  broadly  humorous  conception 
of  the  part.  Bor  the  rest,  Aliss  Fanny  Edwards  (the  Lady  Jane),  though 
excellent  vocally,  has  not  the  “  presence”  of  Aliss  Alice  Barnett,  and 
Aliss  Ethel  A1 ‘Alpine  (the  Patience),  though  a  very  pleasing  singer  and 
actress,  cannot  lay  claim  to  the  freshness  and  charm  of  Aliss  Braham. 
The  country  Colonel  and  Major  are  distinctly  inferior  to  their  town 
prototypes,  and  thus  the  trio  and  quintett  in  the  second  act  rather  fail 
of  their  complete  effect.  The  sestett  in  the  first  act  has  also  scarcely 
justice  done  to  it.  Nevertheless,  the  performance,  as  a  whole,  is,  as  I 
say,  both  creditable  and  enjoyable,  and  neither  authors  nor  public  have 
very  much  reason  for  dissatisfaction. 


I  hear  that  Aliss  Marie  Gordon,  a  well-known  American  actress,  is 
likely  before  long  to  be  seen  in  London  in  a  part  which  she  has  played 
with  great  success  in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  At  the  outset  of 
her  dramatic  career,  Aliss  Gordon  acted  in  Paris  with  Air.  Sothern, 
Air.  Henry  Irving,  Air.  J.  T.  Raymond,  and  Mr.  Edward  Salter  being 
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amongst  the  other  members  of  the  company ;  and  since  then  she  has 
played  leading  business  in  San  Francisco,  New  Orleans,  at  the  Union 
Square  Theatre,  New  York,  and  throughout  America. 


The  California  Theatre,  San  Francisco,  was  opened  on  the  19th  January, 
1870.  Before  the  curtain  rose,  an  address  was  spoken,  beginning : 

Brief  words,  when  actions  wait,  are  well ; 

The  prompter’s  hand  is  on  his  bell. 

The  author  was  Mr.  Bret  Harte,  and  many  readers  of  The  Theatre  will 
be  familiar  with  the  lines,  which  are  included  amongst  his  poems.  The 
piece  chosen  for  a  memorable  opening-night  was  “  Money.”  Miss  Gordon 
was  Clara  Douglas;  Mr.  John  M'Cullough,  Evelyn. 


I  understand  that  the  Bedford  Park  Amateur  Dramatic  Club  at  their 
next  performance  (the  date  of  which  is  not  yet  fixed)  will  play  “  David 
Garrick  ”  and  “  Creatures  of  Impulse.”  This  seems  a  somewhat  bold 
programme,  but  everything  at  Bedford  Park  is  done  thoroughly  and  care¬ 
fully,  and  I  should  be  sorry  to  hastily  pronounce  the  task  too  much  for  a 
club  which  has  amongst  its  members  such  clever  amateurs  as  Captain  and 
Mrs.  Perceval  Clark,  Mr.  Arthur  Goldsmid,  and  Mr.  Gethin. 


I  hear  of  a  new  arrival  from  America  in  Mr.  Frank  Lincoln,  a 
“humorist  and  polyplionist,”  who  gives  a  capital  entertainment  called 
“Flashes  of  Human  Nature,”  in  which  are  introduced  imitations  of 
mannerisms,  dialects,  sounds  of  musical  instruments,  birds,  and  animals. 
Mr.  Lincoln  is  highly  spoken  of  by  the  American  papers,  and  it  is  time 
that  London  welcomed  another  good  entertainer. 


The  reception  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kendal  and  Mr.  Hare,  with  their  cele¬ 
brated  and  most  finished  company,  both  at  Manchester  and  Liverpool, 
must  have  been  most  gratifying  to  those  distinguished  artists,  who  are 
the  natural  representatives  of  the  highest  form  of  English  comedy.  From 
them  we  have  art  rich  and  redolent  of  the  English  soil,  and  performances 
which  for  completeness  in  finish  and  detail  are  unmatched  even  in  the 
capital  of  Paris  itself.  The  glory  of  Gymnase  and  Vaudeville  has  de¬ 
parted  ;  the  F rancais  is  not  what  it  was  ten  years  ago,  and  is  split  up  into 
cliques  and  cabals  ;  but  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  better  or  more  natural 
acting  than  our  London  St.  James’s  Theatre  affords.  A  friend  writes  to 
me  and  says  :  “  The  ovations  and  scenes  in  Manchester  the  last  three 
nights  of  the  engagement  of  the  St.  James’s  Company  were  quite  inde¬ 
scribable,  but  extremely  gratifying  to  all  who  appreciate  the  good  work 
they  have  done  in  London  for  so  many  seasons.” 
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At  the  commencement  of  the  London  season  of  the  St.  James’s  Com¬ 
pany  will  he  revived  Mr.  T.  W.  Eohertson’s  “  Home,”  originally  played  at 
the  Haymarket  under  Mr.  Buckstone’s  management.  The  play  was 
founded  on  Emile  Augier’s  “  L’Aventuriere,”  which  my  readers  will 
remember  was  played  in  French  by  Miss  Genevieve  Ward  and  a  picked 
English  company  at  a  matinee  at  the  Prince  of  Wales’s  Theatre  last  year. 
I  shall  be  very  curious  to  see  Mrs.  Kendal  as  the  bad  but  injured 
■woman,  originally  played  by  Miss  Ada  Cavendish,  and  I  anticipate  a 
rich  treat  from  Captain  Mountraffe  as  acted  by  Mr.  John  Hare.  The  late 
Mr.  Compton  was  the  original.  Mr.  Kendal  naturally  falls  into  the 
character  created  by  the  late  Mr.  E.  A.  Sothern ;  and  the  juvenile  part 
will  be  played  by  Mr.  Tom  Robertson’s  eldest  son,  who  will  be  welcomed 
to  London  in  his  father’s  play.  It  is  an  excellent  play,  and  will  well  bear 
reviving  and  transplanting  into  the  atmosphere  of  high  comedy. 


An  allusion  has  been  made  to  the  similarity  of  the  railway  sensation 
scene  in  Mr.  Boucicault’s  drama,  “  Rescued,”  originally  produced  at  the 
Adelphi,  and  a  somewhat  similar  scene  in  “  The  Faithful  Heart,”  by 
Mr.  R.  Palgrave,  a  drama  that  has  had  enormous  success  at  Astley’s 
Theatre.  But  Mr.  Palgrave  points  out  that  his  play  was  originally 
produced  at  Bristol  in  October,  1875,  whereas  “Rescued”  only  dates 
from  October,  1879.  It  is  a  coincidence,  nothing  more,  and  the  same 
happy  idea  occurred  to  two  authors,  that  is  all.  It  is  not  likely  that 
Mr.  Boucicault  ever  saw  the  Bristol  play,  and  perhaps  had  not  heard  of  it 
when  “  Rescued  ”  was  invented. 


Manchester  has  just  lost  one  of  the  ablest  of  its  dramatic  critics  in 
the  person  of  Mr.  James  Hodges,  of  “  The  Sporting  Chronicle.”  That 
gentleman,  who  had  gone  to  Liverpool  on  professional  business  connected 
with  the  opening  of  the  Royal  Court  Theatre,  and  the  appearance  of 
Mr.  Irving  at  the  Alexandra,  died,  'under  somewhat  melancholy  and 
mysterious  circumstances,  on  the  night  of  Monday,  September  12th.  He 
was  found  after  midnight,  lying  motionless  at  the  foot  of  an  hotel  stair¬ 
case,  with  his  head  on  the  mat  and  his  feet  on  the  steps.  He  had 
evidently  succumbed  to  the  effects  of  a  fall,  though  by  what  the  fall 
had  been  caused  will  never  be  known.  All  that  can  be  ascertained  is 
that  he  had  previously  complained  of  sickness.  Mr.  Hodges  was  very 
popular  in  and  around  Manchester,  not  only  as  the  author  of  the 
theatrical  gossip  (frosty,  yet  kindly),  signed  “  Bayard,”  but  as  the  creator 
of  “  Bill  Smith,”  a  supposed  Lancashire  workman,  to  whom  Mr.  Hodges 
attributed  many  columns  of  racy  humour,  presented  in  the  quaint  dialect 
of  the  district.  A  proof  of  Mr.  Hodges’  popularity  may  be  found  in  the 
fact  that  Mr.  Bernard  and  Mr.  Bainbridge  have  each  offered  to  lend  their 
theatre  for  the  purpose  of  a  morning  performance  for  the  benefit  of  the 
widow  and  children.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kendal  and  Mr.  Hare  played  at  the 
Manchester  benefit. 
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The  new  Grand  Theatre  at  Glasgow  was  opened  on  the  evening  of 
Monday,  the  19th  September.  It  is  a  handsome  building,  erected  on  the 
site  of  the  old  Prince  of  Wales’s,  of  which  it  retains  nothing  but  the  mere 
outer  shell.  The  interior  has  been  entirely  remodelled,  the  size  of  the 
house  being  slightly  contracted  to  allow  of  a  spacious  saloon  round  each 
of  the  tiers.  The  stage-boxes  have  been  done  away  with,  and  the  dress- 
circle  has  been  entirely  reconstructed,  only  a  few  of  the  boxes  being 
retained.  The  second  circle  is  called  the  “  family  circle,”  and  the  benches 
are  so  arranged  as  to  allow  of  the  people  sitting  together  in  each  division. 
The  pit  and  gallery  are  notable  for  the  good  views  of  the  stage  obtainable 
from  them.  The  stalls  are  made  the  dearest,  and,  therefore,  presumably 
the  most  fashionable  part  of  the  house.  The  stage  remains  the  same  as 
ever— that  is  to  say,  exceptionally  large.  The  decoration  throughout  the 
auditorium  is  whi-te  and  gold,  the  chief  design  in  the  ornamentation 
being  the  Scottish  thistle.  Mr.  Charles,  of  Nottingham,  is  the  manager, 
and  will  work  the  Grand  with  the  Nottingham  Theatre  Eoyal,  both  being 
under  the  same  proprietary.  The  opening  performances  included  “  Amos 
Clarke  ”  and  “  Black-eyed  Susan,”  with  Mr.  George  Rignold  in  the 
principal  role  of  each. 


There  will  be  great  rejoicing  in  the  little  theatre  of  the  back  drawing¬ 
room  this  winter,  for  the  promised  volume  destined  to  guide  amateurs  in 
the  selection  of  plays  has  appeared,  as  I  told  you  it  would  a  few  months 
ago.  Mr.  Samuel  French,  the  well-known  theatrical  publisher,  of 
89,  Strand,  has  conferred  a  benefit  on  the  community  at  large,  and  has 
saved  all  of  us  who  have  studied  the  stage  for  years  past  an  infinity  of 
trouble.  This  is  the  kind  of  letter  I  am  in  the  habit  of  receiving,  varied 
in  a  dozen  forms  of  courteous  request  and  phraseology,  throughout  the 
winter  months  and  holidays  : 

“  Dear  Mr.  S., — Our  young  people  are  thinking  of  getting  up  some 
private  theatricals  at  no  distant  date,  and  all  the  arrangements  are  made. 
But  we  are  in  some  considerable  doubt  about  the  selection  of  a  suitable 
play.  Each  one  has  a  different  opinion  on  the  matter,  but  the  girls  beg 
me  to  ask  you  to  decide  for  them.  You  really  know  so  very  much  more 
about  plays  than  we  do,  that  I  am  sure  you  will  kindly  spare  a  moment 
out  of  your  valuable  time  and  help  us  out  of  our  dilemma.  We  can 
count  upon  a  company  of  half-a-dozen.  A  youth  and  a  maiden  fairly 
good,  the  rest  with  but  scant  experience. — Yours  faithfully,  L.  M.  A.” 


On  the  receipt  of  such  a  letter  for  the  future  there  will  be  one  very 
prompt  reply:  “Send  thirteen  postage-stamps  to  Mr.  Samuel  French,  of 
the  Strand,  and  you  will  receive  back  ‘  The  Guide  to  Selecting  Plays,  or 
Manager’s  Companion,’  which  will  give  you  the  whole  information  you 
request  in  a  nutshell.”  This  capital  little  guide  or  handbook  contains 
the  analysis  and  complete  description  of  1500  pieces  arranged  according 
to  the  requirements  of  any  company.  All  the  printed  and  available 
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plays  are  catalogued  and  described,  from  those  with .  two  characters  to 
those  with  thirteen  and  upwards.  We  have  plays  for  the  Army  and  the 
Uavy,  Scotch  and  Irish  plays,  plays  containing  a  French  character,  as 
well  as  operas,  burlesques,  comic  scenes,  and  charades.  It  is  a  complete 
compendium  of  hitherto  scattered  matter,  and  I  may  be  permitted  to 
congratulate  Mr.  Hogg,  the  editor,  on  his  swift  power  of  analysis  and  con¬ 
densation.  Had  there  been  time  and  space  to  add  the  dates  of  production 
of  the  various  plays,  the  theatre  at  which  they  were  produced,  and  the 
chief  artists  concerned  in  them,  this  industrious  gentleman  would  have 
laid  the  foundation  of  a  history  of  the  modern  stage,  and  become  a 
young  Geneste. 


Let  me  give  a  brief  example  of  the  utility  of  Mr.  French’s  new 
book  : 

“  Three  Characters.  One  Male  and  Two  Females. 

“  Comedies. 

“  Uncle’s  Will. — One  Shilling.  1  Act.  By  S.  Theyre  Smith.  Modern 
Costume.  Time,  40  minutes.  1  Interior  Scene.  1  Old  Man.  1 
Comedian.  1  Lady  Comedian. 

“  This  well-known  little  play  has  achieved  a  success  wrhich  is  seldom 
reached,  and  certainly  cannot  be  surpassed.  An  uncle  leaves  £50,000 
to  a  young  couple  on  condition  that  they  marry  each  other,  and  the 
money  is  to  be  forfeited  by  the  one  who  refuses  the  match.  A  most 
amusing  dialogue  takes  place  between  the  two,  who  finally  agree  to  marry. 
There  is  also  another  capital  part,  the  will  devising  that,  shall  the  young 
people  both  refuse  to  marry,  the  property  is  to  go  to  Mr.  Barker,  and  the 
means  this  gentleman  uses  in  order  to  obtain  the  money  tends  to  heighten 
the  interest  of  the  piece.  (Drawing-Boom  Scene.) 

“  Five  Characters.  Three  Males.  Two  Females. 

“Farces. 

“Done  on  Both  Sides. — 1  Act.  By  J.  Maddison  Morton.  Modern 
Costume.  Time,  1  hour.  1  Interior  Scene.  2  Low  Comedians. 
1  Light  Comedian.  1  Old  Woman.  1  Walking  Lady. 

“  Considered  by  a  great  many  to  be  the  best  farce  written,  and  it 
certainly  could  not  have  many  superiors.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Whiffles, 
living  on  a  pension  of  a  hundred  a  year,  wish  to  find  a  rich  husband  for 
their  daughter.  Mr.  Brownjohn,  who  is  in  search  of  a  rich  wife,  appears 
on  the  scene,  and  they  each  imagine  the  other  to  be  the  possessor  of 
wealth.  The  fun  is  heightened  by  the  arrival  of  Wliiffles’s  cousin, 
Mr.  Phibbs,  who  they  try  to  pass  off  as  their  servant.  The  denotement 
is  capitally  carried  out,  and  laughter  prevails  during  the  whole  of  the 
performance.” 


Sometimes  the  industrious  editor  of  this  excellent  little  book  breaks 
down  with  the  effort  of  telling  the  stories.  There  is  a  very  neat  satire  in 
the  remarks  with  which  “  Box  and  Cox  ”  is  dismissed.  The  editor  in  the 
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most  courteous  tones  suggests  the  remark  :  “  What  is  the  plot  of  Box  and 
Cox  1  Why,  every  fool  knows  that  !  ” 

“  Box  and  Cox. — 1  Act.  By  J.  Maddison  Morton.  1  Bedroom  Scene. 
Time,  45  minutes.  Costumes,  modern  (I  should  have  said  extra¬ 
vagant,  Mr.  Hogg !)  2  Low  Comedians.  1  Old  Woman.  This  is 

undoubtedly  the  best  farce  ever  written,  and  is  too  well  known  to 
need  any  further  description  !  ” 

Mr.  S.  Trench  has  added  to  the  scenes,  painted  on  thirty  sheets  of 
strong  paper,  comprising  Back  Scene,  Border,  and  Wings,  that  can  be 
packed  up  and  sent  anywhere,  and  when  received  need  only  joining 
together  and  pasting  on  canvas.  They  now  consist  of  a  garden,  a  wood, 
a  drawing-room,  and  a  cottage  interior;  and  the  draAving-room  can  he 
seen  mounted  at  89,  Strand. 


The  Boyal  Court  Theatre  at  Liverpool  opened  Avith  “  The  Lancashire 
Witches”  under  good  auspices  on  September  10th.  Of  the  old  theatre, 
from  Avhich  the  neAv  one  has  risen,  phoenix-like,  these  facts  may  not  prove 
uninteresting.  On  January  19th,  1825,  the  land  on  Avhich  the  Court 
Theatre  now  stands  was  sold  to  John  Cooke,  the  equestrian,  for 
4000  guineas,  and  in  virtue  of  his  agreement  to  erect  thereon  “  a 
place  of  amusement  most  commonly  called  a  circus,”  Mr.  Cooke  built  the 
HeAv  Olympic  Circus,  Avhich  Avas  opened  on  September  20th,  1826;  but 
in  the  same  year  the  name  of  the  building  Avas  changed  to  the  Boyal 
Amphitheatre.  On  March  8th,  in  the  folloAving  year,  the  OAvner  sold  the 
land  and  circus  to  Mr.  Bichard  Armistead  for  12,000  guineas,  and  from 
that  period  the  building  passed  through  many  and  various  fortunes 
until,  on  May  7th,  1853,  the  corporation  granted  a  lease  to  the  late 
Mr.  William  B.  Copeland  for  seventy-five  years,  for  £16,004  6s.  9d.  On 
January  13th,  1872,  the  corporation  acquired  the  lease  of  the  property, 
with  a  view  to  street  improvements,  for  the  sum  of  £19,000.  Since  then 
Mr.  Lindo  Courtenay,  formerly  in  connection  Avith  the  late  Henry  Leslie, 
and  latterly  by  himself,  has  been  the  lessee.  The  Amphitheatre  Avas 
eventually  sold  to  Mr.  David  Badcliffe,  J.P.,  for  £20,000,  and  early  in 
the  morning  of  March  1st,  this  year,  when  he  came  into  possession,  the 
workmen  commenced  operations  in  the  old  building,  Avhich  has  been 
completely  transformed. 


The  last  performance  in  the  old  house  was  “  Bobert  Macaire,” 
played  on  February  28th  last,  and  even  then,  as  though  to  keep  up  the 
old  customs  of  the  place  to  the  last  moment,  there  Avas  a  continuous 
“  popping  ”  of  ginger-beer  bottles,  and  a  shower  of  nut-shells  levelled  by 
the  happy  “  gods  ”  at  their  more  unfortunate  brethren  doAvn  below.  On 
this  never-to-be-forgotten  occasion  the  Avriter  of  these  lines  was  Avell-nigli 
blinded  by  a  hat  which  Avas  tossed  first  from  the  gallery  to  the  pit,  thence 
to  the  dress-circle  some  dozen  times  or  so — where  it  never  remained,  but 
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always  hit  someone  and  tumbled  below  again — finally  reaching  its  owner, 
after  much  bard  language  on  bis  part,  in  shape  resembling — well,  any- 
thmg  but  a  hat.  But  to  return  to  the  new  and  handsome  theatre.  The 
opera  progressed  smoothly,  and  we  may  as  well  hand  down  to  posterity 
the  cast  of  “The  Lancashire  Witches,”  as  performed  on  Saturday, 
September  10th,  1881,  on  the  occasion  of  the  opening  of  the  Court 
Theatre,  Liverpool  : 


King  James  I.  ...  Mb.  Aynsley  Cook. 

Hopkins .  Me.  T.  F.  Doyle. 

Sir  Ralph  Ashton  Me.  .T.  Furneaux  Cook. 
Richard  Ashton  ...  Me.  W.  H.  Woodfielu. 
Captain  of  Soldiers  Me.  Lynch. 

Mayor  of  Blackburn  Me.  Montaigne. 
Innkeeper .  Me.  R.  Bell. 


Hodge  .  Me.  T.  Woesly. 

Stodge  .  Me.  G.  Haet. 

Alizon  .  Miss  Constance  Loseby, 

Dame  Alice  Nutter  Miss  Alice  Cook. 

Mother Dandyke...  Mdlle.  Maeiani. 

Mother  Chattox  ...  Miss  Juliet  Smythe. 
Sally  .  Miss  Marie  Buxton. 


Just  at  the  time  of  the  opening  of  the  Liverpool  Court  Theatre  the 
city  woke  into  an  active  round  of  pleasure.  On  the  previous  Monday 
the  exhibition  of  pictures  at  the  Walker  Art  Gallery  was  thrown  open 
to  the  public.  It  contains  some  fourteen  hundred  and  odd  pictures, 
amongst  which  are  Mr.  John  Collier’s  portrait  of  Mr.  Edwin  Booth,  as 
Cardinal  Bichelieu,  and  the  etchings,  by  Mr.  T.  Walter  Wilson,  of 
Mr.  Henry  Irving,  as  Eahien,  in  “  The  Corsican  Brothers ;  ”  and  of 
Miss  Ellen  Terry,  as  Iolanthe,  the  reproductions  of  which  appeared  in 
this  year’s  “Dramatic  ISTotes.”  On  Wednesday,  September  10th,  their 
Royal  Highnesses  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  visited  the  city  for 
the  purpose  of  opening  the  new  docks,  and  on  the  following  Monday, 
Mr.  Irving,  Miss  Terry,  and  the  Lyceum  Theatre  Company  commenced 
a  three-weeks’  engagement  at  the  Alexandra  Theatre,  opening  in 
“Hamlet,”  whilst  Mr.  Hare  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kendal  commenced  a 
fortnight’s  stay  at  the  Prince  of  Wales  Theatre.  On  Wednesday 
afternoon,  September  21st,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Saker  gave  a  reception 
at  the  Alexandra  Theatre,  to  which  the  elite  of  Liverpool  were  invited 
to  meet  Mr.  Henry  Irving  and  Miss  Ellen  Terry. 


In  the  April  number  of  this  magazine  we  took  occasion  to  point  out 
the  capabilities  of  Mr.  Walter  Speakman,  and  to  ask  why  Mr.  Wilson 
Barrett  did  not  bring  the  actor  to  London.  The  remarkable  hit  which 
Mr.  Speakman  has  made  with  a  difficult  part  in  “  The  Lights  o’  London  ” 
at  the  Princess’s,  shows  that  we  were  right  in  anticipating  his  success, 
which  should  lead  to  better  things. 


On  Monday  evening,  September  19th,  the  programme  of  the  Moore 
and  Burgess  Minstrels  at  the  St.  James’s  Hall,  announced  the  seven 
thousand-eight-hundred-and-fifth  consecutive  performance  !  Just  fancy 
what  a  popular  entertainment  this  must  he,  to  go  on  for  over  sixteen 
consecutive — mind,  consecutive — years  !  What  recollections  are  brought 
to  mind  by  thinking  over  the  events  of  the  last  sixteen  years.  Ah  me  ! 
many  great  men  have  come  and  gone  since  then ;  dynasties  have  fallen, 
whole  empires  have  been  upset,  hut  the  Moore  and  Burgess  Minstrels  go 
on  for  ever  !  And  well  they  might,  for  their  entertainment  is  one  of  the 
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"best  of  its  kind.  We  find  here  all  the  elements  sought  for  by  the  lovers 
of  nigger  minstrelsy.  As  Mr.  Moore  observed  on  the  evening  referred  to, 
their  motto  is,  “  We  strive  to  please — fun  without  vulgarity,”  a  promise 
most  faithfully  carried  out.  Of  fun  there  is  plenty  at  the  Moore  and 
Burgess  Minstrels ;  of  vulgarity  there  is  no  sign.  The  singing  of  songs 
and  ballads,  both  serious  and  comic,  is  really  excellent,  and  the  variety 
entertainment  is  of  a  various  and  pleasing  description.  Not  the  least  of 
the  attractions  is  a  choir  of  hoys,  whose  sweet  young  voices  join  in  the 
chorus  with  a  most  pleasing  effect. 


The  first  amateur  performance  of  the  season  at  Liverpool  was  given  by 
members  of  the  Waterloo  Amateur  Dramatic  Society,  who  opened  their 
fifth  season  on  September  14th,  when  Buckstone’s  farce,  “A  Bough 
Diamond,”  and  “Used  Up  ”  constituted  the  rather  brief  evening’s  enter¬ 
tainment,  which  was  made  the  more  agreeable  by  some  capital  selections 
on  the  pianoforte,  played  during  the  intervals  by  Mr.  J.  D.  Jackson.  .  In 
“  A  Bough  Diamond,”  a  good  character  sketch  was  given  by  Mr.  W.  H. 
[Fraser,  who  appeared  as  Lord  Plato,  and  Cousin  Joe  was  excellently  acted 
by  Mr.  Stewart  Allen,  who  imparted  much  freshness  and  humour  to  the 
part.  Margery  was  played  by  a  young  lady,  new  to  the  club,  who,  either 
from  nervousness  or  a  want  of  animation,  failed  to  stamp  the  character 
with  any  individuality,  and  left  it  dull  and  colourless.  In  the  comedy, 
Mr.  W.  H.  Eraser  succeeded  in  giving  a  very  careful  and  polished  repre¬ 
sentation  of  Sir  Charles  Coldstream,  Mr.  Stewart  Allen  playing  John 
Ironhrace  excellently.  Other  parts  were  taken  by  Mr.  J.  D.  Allen,  jun., 
Mr.  C.  W.  Hobbs,  Mr.  Cameron,  and  Mr.  J.  F.  Jellico,  who  all  gave 
valuable  assistance.  Lady  Clutterbuclc  was  acted  by  a  young  lady  who 
also  played,  as  well  as  possible,  Lady  Plato  in  “  A  Bough  Diamond.” 
The  lady  who  took  the  character  of  Mary  Wurzel  it  is  next  to  impossible 
to  praise  too  highly.  Possessed  of  a  sweet  expression  and  intonation,  and 
a  graceful  and  natural  style  of  acting,  she  is  unsurpassed  in  the  rendering 
of  such  characters  as  this,  and  is  a  most  valuable  acquisition  to  the  society. 
The  stage-manager,  Mr.  W.  H.  Fraser,  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  com¬ 
pleteness  of  his  arrangements,  which  were  attended  with  most  satisfactory 
results. 


Madame  Bernhardt’s  next  tour  in  England  is  being  arranged  for 
her,  and  will  be  conducted  by  Mr.  Charles  Bernard,  the  indefatigable 
proprietor  of  the  Glasgow  Gaiety. 


The  official  title  of  the  decoration  awarded  to  Mr.  Henry  Irving  and 
Mr.  Augustus  Harris,  by  the  Duke  of  Saxe-Meiningen,  is  the  “  Bitter- 
kreuz  des  Herzoglich  Sachsen  Ernestinchen  Haus-ordens  ”  (the  Ivnight’s 
Cross  of  the  Ducal  Saxon  Ernestine  House  Order).  A  picture  of  the 
order  and  its  reverse  will  he  found  in  this  month’s  magazine. 
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Miss  Linda  Dietz  commenced  lier  second  provincial  tour  at  Torquay 
on  September  26th.  She  has  rechristened  the  rewritten  “A  Wild  Love,” 
and  now  announces  it  as  “Matched,”  and  as  “By  H.  A.  Jones,  Esq.” 
She  also  appears  as  Hippolyta  in  “  She  Would  and  She  Wouldn’t.”  The 
company  includes  Miss  Clara  Doyle,  Miss  Julia  Warden,  Mr.  J.  C. 
Buckstone,  and  others.  Among  other  ladies  now  taking  companies  round 
the  provinces,  is  Miss  Dolores  Drummond,  who  is  appearing  as  Grace 
Royal  in  “The  Golden  Plough,”  and  Maria  Macaw  in  “Single  Life.” 
Miss  Drummond  is  only  known  in  the  country  as  having  played 
Hortense  in  “Jo;”  yet  I  believe  she  has  found  “  business  ”  very  good 
at  the  places  she  has  visited  “up  till  now.”  Mr.  George  Robinson  and 
Mr.  W.  Kenward  are  the  most  capable  of  her  supporters. 


Mrs.  Scott-Siddons  commences  her  management  of  the  Haymarket, 
for  a  season  necessarily  brief,  on  the  26tli  October,  when  a  new  poetical 
play,  by  Mr.  W.  S.  Raleigh,  will  be  produced,  entitled  “  Queen  and 
Cardinal,”  in  which  Mrs.  Scott-Siddons  enacts  the  character  of  Anne 
Boleyn,  and  Mr.  Swinburne  that  of  Wolsey.  The  cast  will  also  include 
Miss  Rose  Leclercq  and  Miss  Blanche  Henri,  with  Messrs.  F.  H.  Macklin, 
H.  Kemble,  L.  Lablaclre,  and  Percy  Compton.  I  am  very  glad  that 
Mr.  Walter  Raleigh  has  at  last  an  opportunity  of  producing  this  poetical 
work,  which  has  been  written  for  many  years.  Mr.  Raleigh  is  a  student 
of  the  stage  of  many  years’  standing,  and  was  once  an  upholder  of  State 
patronage  for  dramatic  art. 


During  the  last  Cape  war,  just  after  the  defence  of  Rorke’s  Drift,  news 
comes  from  the  front  that  a  certain  Major  Preston  is  dead.  He  has  been 
killed  in  action,  but  his  body  has  never  been  recovered.  The  dismal 
intelligence  is  conveyed  to  the  officer’s  wife  and  sister;  but  in  a  moment 
of  indecision  these  bereaved  women  spare  from  the  blow  the  dead 
officer’s  old  mother — a  blind  lady  who  idolises  her  son.  This  pious  fraud 
brings  with  it  terrible  consequences  and  necessitates  the  wearing  of  gay 
colours  by  the  widow  and  her  sister,  their  presence  in  merry  society, 
and,  what  is  worse,  the  fabrication  of  a  supposed  letter  from  the  dead 
officer  to  allay  the  suspicions  of  his  blind  mother. 


At  this  juncture  of  affairs  a  brother-officer  of  Major  Preston  arrives 
from  the  Cape,  and  is  horrified  at  the  heartlessness  of  the  women.  But 
his  eyes  are  opened  when  he  is  witness  of  the  sacrifices  made  by  the 
widow,  who  with  streaming  eyes  reads  a  cheerful  letter  from  her  dead 
husband.  Unnerved  and  upset  by  the  terrible  ordeal,  the  widow 
determines  to  be  a  party  to  the  fraud  no  longer,  and  she  has  steeled 
herself  for  the  encounter  of  breaking  the  truth  to  the  old  lady  when 
suddenly  the  news  arrives  that  Major  Preston  is  not  dead  after  all,  but 
was  only  taken  prisoner.  The  real  letter  announcing  the  truth  is  being 
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read  when  the  widow  enters,  and  she,  first  believing  it  to  he  another 
deception,  is  suddenly  awakened  to  the  fact  that  her  husband  is  alive  and 
well,  and  on  the  very  threshold,  ready  to  greet  her. 


This,  briefly  put,  is  the  plot  of  the  little  play  called  “  The  Cape 
Mail,”  written  for  Mrs.  Kendal,  and  produced  at  the  Prince  of  Wales 
Theatre  on  Friday  evening,  September  23rd,  1881.  It  is  of  a  class  of 
play  called  “  larmoyante  ”  in  France,  and  is  continually  charged  with 
tears,  but  there  is  no  actress  on  our  stage  who  can  give  such  expression 
to  situations  and  sentiments  like  these  as  Mrs.  Kendal,  who  is  a  mistress 
of  the  art  of  pathos.  The  story  will  no  doubt  suggest  the  two-act  drama 
called  “  The  Merry  Widow,”  by  Mr.  Leicester  Buckingham,  since  both 
are  derived  from  the  same  original,  a  four-act  play  called  “  Jeanne  qui 
Pleure  et  Jeanne  qui  Pit,”  which  contains  much  more  than  one  pathetic 
situation,  but  is  not,  on  the  whole,  a  good  or  actable  play. 


Smoking  in  London  theatres  is  becoming  a  thorough  nuisance,  and  it 
is  high  time  that  the  attention  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain  was  called  to 
it.  The  selfishness  of  the  age  and  the  detestable  introduction  of  the 
cigarette  have  combined  to  alter  our  playhouse  manners.  Ko  one, 
apparently,  who  smokes,  can  sit  out  a  play  of  any  kind  without  three  or 
four  cigarettes  during  the  intervals.  The  interest  of  the  performance  is 
as  nothing  to  the  smoke.  To  meet  this  cigarette  craze,  managers  have 
been  compelled,  in  their  own  defence,  to  set  apart  smoking-rooms  in 
every  theatre.  There  must  be  drink,  and  apparently  there  must  be 
smoke,  but  this  freedom  has  only  encouraged  license,  and  I  seldom  visit 
a  theatre  without  seeing  some  young  man  coolly  puffing  his  cigarette  in 
the  lobbies  and  blowing  his  tobacco  in  the  face  of  ladies.  In  fact,  ladies, 
in  the  majority  of  our  theatres,  approach  their  seats  through  the  fumes  of 
a  tavern.  Where,  then,  is  the  difference  between  a  theatre  and  a  music- 
hall,  when  smoking  is  apparently  permitted  at  both  1  There  is  no  one 
so  fond  of  a  smoke  as  I  am,  but  I  like  a  good  play  better  than  a  cigar, 
and  an  opera  than  a  cigarette.  Youths  can  have  but  little  respect  for  the 
performers  when  they  encourage  this  unwholesome  craving  for  tobacco ; 
and  as  for  the  ladies  who  they  smoke  out  of  the  lobbies  and  approach 
in  the  stalls  or  boxes  reeking  with  tobacco,  they  can  have  no  feeling  for 
them  whatever.  At  any  rate,  smoking  inside  theatres  ought  to  be  put 
down  with  a  strong  hand.  It  was  a  liberty  ;  it  is  now  a  license. 


OSLERS’  Table  Glass,  Chandeliers,  Lustres,  Wall  Lights,  Mirror 
Brackets,  Duplex  Lamps,  Glass  and  China  Vases,  Ornaments,  Table 
Decorations,  Flower  Stands,  Dinner  Services,  Dessert  Services,  Tea 
Services,  Breakfast  Services  in  Minton’s  and  Worcester  Porcelain  and 
Stone  China.  Sole  Agents  for  the  Venice  and  Murano  Glass  Company, 
London  Show  Booms,  45,  Oxford  Street,  W. 
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%  Stori?  of  9Clcal  Htfc. 

By  R.  D.  GREEN-PRICE. 

IN  TWO  PARTS. 


PART  THE  PIRST.— CHAPTER  V. 


OW  do  you  do,  Miss  Carlisle  ?  Glad  to  see  you 
in  our  primitive  lodgings  here.  I  hope  you  will 
he  comfortable,  and  that  the  children  will  he 
diligent  pupils.  I  see  you  have  made  friends 
already.  My  darling,”  addressing  my  wife,  “  I 
hope  Miss  Carlisle  has  had  her  room  made  com¬ 
fortable,  and  that  you  have  explained  to  her  all 
her  duties,  and  that  we  hope  to  treat  her  exactly 
like  one  of  the  family,  while  she  is  here.” 

“  That  Pm  sure  we  shall,”  broke  in  Maggie, 
who  had  already  found  out  that  she  would  have 
an  interesting  companion  in  the  new  governess, 
and  wished  to  encourage  her  accordingly. 

“Yes,  John  dear,”  was  all  my  wife  said;  “I  have  introduced  Miss 
Carlisle  to  her  duties,  and  am  quite  sure  we  shall  soon  make  her  quite 
at  home.” 

All  this  time  Elora  was  a  pattern  of  quiet  ladylike  behaviour.  Rising 
slowly  to  greet  me,  she  curtsied  nicely,  as  I  had  seen  her  do  once  before 
when  we  encountered  Mr.  Marriott  in  Edinburgh,  and  putting  out  her 
hand  to  shake  hands  with  me,  when  I  offered  mine.  There  was  just  the 
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slightest  flush  on  her  sweet  plump  cheek,  ’tis  true,  as  she  put  her  hand 
in  mine,  but  no  one  but  myself  would  have  detected  it. 

“  Oh  thank  you,  Mr.  Gardiner  ;  I  am  sure  I  feel  quite  at  home  already, 
and  my  young  charges,  that  are  to  be,  have  promised  to  treat  me  like  their 
elder  sister ;  and  I  think  we  shall  do  most  of  our  work  out  of  doors  on 
those  beautiful  sands,  shall  we  not,  dears  1  ”  And  so  we  soon  settled 
down  into  general  chatter.  I  hoped  Miss  Carlisle  had  found  no  diffi¬ 
culties  in  her  journey  from  Edinburgh.  I  asked  some  questions  about 
her  stay  there,  which,  although  it  embarrassed  El  ora  a  little  at  first, 
served  as  news  for  me,  and  gave  rise  to  no  suspicions  beyond  ourselves. 

After  lunch,  I  recommended  the  three  girls  and  their  new  governess 
to  put  on  their  bonnets  and  “  do  the  bay,”  while  I  sat  down  to  a  tete-a- 
tete  with  my  wife,  promising  to  join  them  soon. 

“Well,  my  dear,  what  do  you  think  of  my  choice  ?”  I  began. 

“Indeed,  John,  if  good  looks  are  any  criterion,  you  have  found  a 
gem.  I  admire  her  immensely ;  such  a  bright,  clear,  expressive  face, 
beautiful  figure,  and  quite  the  manners  of  a  lady.  Why  did  you 
not  tell  me  she  was  so  pretty  ?  You  never  led  me  to  believe  in  this  part 
of  her  accomplishments,  which  is  very  unlike  your  generally  impressionable 
character.” 

I  was  rather  taken  aback  by  this  home  thrust,  but  I  had  the  wit  to 
parry  it  by  saying :  “  You  know,  darling,  there  is  such  a  thing  as  not 
overdoing  your  case,  as  a  barrister  would  say.  I  wanted  you  to  judge 
for  yourself  as  to  this,  and  be  agreeably  surprised.  After  all,  it  is  the 
head  more  than  the  face  the  girls  have  to  look  to  for  instruction,  and  the 
one  without  the  other  is  useless.” 

“  I  hope  that  she  may  prove  as  good  in  her  accomplishments  as  she 
does  in  her  person,  dear  John,  and  we  will  then  take  her  back  to 
London  with  us  and  instal  her  at  Campden  Hill.  She  will  be  quite  an 
ornament  in  the  Gardens,  I  am  sure.” 

And  so  it  was  that  when  I  laid  my  head  on  my  pillow  that  night  I 
thanked  God  for  the  success  of  my  scheme  so  far.  Nothing  could  have 
been  more  proper  and  nice  in  every  way  than  Miss  Carlisle’s  behaviour, 
and  she  had  evidently  made  a  wonderful  stride  in  the  affections  of  the 
household  already.  She  had  so  improved  in  looks,  too,  since  I  had  seen 
her  last  —  filled  out  from  the  slight  girl  into  budding  womanhood,  with 
all  the  additional  accomplishments  which  good  education  and  care  bring 
with  them. 

If  ever  a  man  felt  proud  of  success  in  a  long-cherished  scheme 
I  did. 

Of  course  we  planned  excursions,  and  right  well  carried  them  out. 
Miss  Carlisle  proved  a  host  in  herself  when  any  boating  had  to  be  done, 
to  the  evident  amazement  of  my  wife  and  eldest  daughter.  We  hired 
a  sailing-boat  to  the  Westmoreland  shore,  and  did  a  long  day  in  the 
mountains,  returning  by  moonlight.  Flora’s  behaviour  throughout  was 
admirable,  and  indeed  I  gave  myself  equal  credit  for  self-restraint,  for 
although  I  exerted  myself  to  the  utmost  for  her  enjoyment,  I  did  not 
make  it  appear  in  the  least  confined  to  her  alone. 
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In  the  evenings  she  used  to  sing  to  us,  and  this  new  accomplishment 
pleased  me  very  much,  and  fired  my  eldest  daughter  with  the  greatest 
ambition  to  emulate  her.  I  shall  never  forget  how  beautifully  she  sang 
some  of  Shakespeare’s  ballads  culled  from  his  plays ;  even  my  wife 
cried  “Encore.” 

The  longer,  however,  she  stayed  with  us,  the  more  infatuated  I 
became,  and  longed  for  only  a  short  five  minutes  to  tell  her  how  I 
admired  her  behaviour,  and  “was  still  harping  on  my  daughter.”  The 
chance  was  slow  in  coming,  but  it  came  at  last.  One  evening  was  so 
warm  that  to  sit  indoors  after  dinner  was  next  to  impossible,  and  I 
proposed,  as  it  was  low  tide,  we  should  take  a  turn  on  the  sands. 
Mrs.  Gardiner  declined,  fearing  the  damp  air,  but  the  younger  ones 
jumped  at  the  idea,  and  away  we  went.  Gradually,  as  things  will  some¬ 
times  happen  on  these  occasions,  the  three  girls  became  detached  from 
us,  chasing  after  all  sorts  of  prizes,  from  seaweed  to  every  other  marine 
treasure,  abounding  in  the  moonlight.  Flora  and  I  were  alone,  and 
we  strolled  along  oblivious  to  all  around  us — • 

Chewing  the  food  of  sweet  and  bitter  fancy. 

We  talked  most  innocently.  She  told  me  the  characters  of  all  three 
children,  she  had  read  them  through  and  through ;  she  still  hung  on 
the  idea  of  being  an  actress,  and  I  tried  to  combat  it  as  well  as  I  could, 
and  again  quoted  Shakespeare — 

“'My  dear  Flora, 

“  All  the  world’s  a  stage, 

And  all  men  and  women  merely  players. 

They  have  their  exits  and  their  entrances.” 

I  wanted  her  entrance  into  the  world — 

To  gild  refined  gold,  to  paint  the  lily, 

To  throw  perfume  on  the  violet, 

To  smooth  the  ice,  to  add  another  hue 
Unto  the  rainbow,  or,  with  taper  light, 

To  seek  the  beauteous  eye  of  heaven  to  garnish. 


And  I  did  not  want  to  see  her  thrown  away  on  some  unworthy  spend¬ 
thrift,  “who  must  needs  go  when  the  devil  drives.” 

I  had  the  highest  aspirations  for  her. 

She’s  beautiful,  and  therefore  to  be  woo’d. 

She  is  a  woman,  therefore  to  be  won. 

Ho  measure  of  time  was  taken,  and  we  were  at  last  conscious  that 
our  companions  had  disappeared,  and  we  turned  towards  home  feeling 
rather  guilty  of  having  overstayed  our  time.  Before  we  had  gone  far 
a  figure  loomed  across  the  sands.  Horror  of  horrors  !  it  was  my  wife, 
who  had  come  in  search  of  us !  The  other  three  having  lost  us,  had 
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returned  home  expecting  to  find  us  there  before  them,  and  Mrs.  Gardiner, 
naturally  becoming  alarmed,  had  started  in  search  of  us. 

She  was  close  upon  us  before  we  recognised  each  other,  and  we  were 
arm-in-arm. 

“  Goodness  gracious,  John  !  what  can  you  he  thinking  about  to  stay 
out  so  long  with  Miss  Carlisle  1  She  will  catch  a  had  cold,  and  I  do 
not  know  what  we  shall  think  of  you  both,  if  such  things  as  these 
are  allowed  to  go  on.” 

She  looked  even  more  than  she  said;  and  I  felt  so  penitent,  and 
sorry  for  having  been  the  cause  of  this  contretemps,  that  I  made  the 
best  excuse  I  could  for  Miss  Carlisle,  while  she,  poor  thing,  seemed 
unable  to  realise  any  harm  in  it.  With  great  difficulty  and  judgment  I 
managed  to  quell  the  storm  I  saw  rising  in  my  wife’s  mind,  and  I 
succeeded.  She  was  much  too  pretty  to  be  trusted  in  any  household,  I 
could  see  my  wife  thought,  and  I,  without  agreeing,  gave  a  silent  assent 
to  her  opinion. 

After  this,  I  thought  a  little  change  of  scene  would  do  us  all  good, 
and  proposed  a  trip  from  Fleetwood  to  the  Isle  of  Man  for  a  week, 
preparatory  to  returning  to  London.  Ho  sooner  was  it  proposed  than 
agreed  to,  so  I  secured  places  in  the  steamer  and  rooms  at  the  principal 
hotel  at  Douglas. 

The  day  was  fine  and  bright,  but  the  wind  blew  briskly  from  the 
Atlantic  and  brought  the  waves  right  ahead  of  us. 

Flora  was  a  born  sailor,  and  perfectly  revelled  in  every  roll  and  toss 
of  the  vessel,  and  I  was  pretty  fairly  equal  to  the  occasion,  but  my  poor 
wife  soon  had  to  retire  to  the  cabin,  and  so  had  my  three  daughters, 
and  were  there  attended  to  by  their  maid  in  a  perfectly  helpless  state, 
while  I  paced  the  deck.  At  last,  seeing  Miss  Carlisle  sitting  alone,  and 
apparently  having  finished  the  book  she  was  reading,  I  sat  down  by  her, 
and  she  began  at  once  in  her  most  playful  style  : 

“  Do  you  know,  dear  Ladder,  that  I  feel  as  if  my  girlish  days  had  come 
back,  and  that  was  my  poor  father  on  the  bridge  superintending  everything. 
He  would  not  have  steered  like  this  captain  does,  however.  I  am  out  of 
all  patience  with  him.  He  does  not  keep  her  head  to  the  wind  sufficiently. 
All  those  big  waves  strike  her  on  the  quarters  and  paddle-boxes.  He 
would  soon  find  out  that  this  would  bring  him  to  grief  in  the  Atlantic. 
I  do  so  long  to  climb  on  to  that  yard,  and  I  believe  I  could  dance  you 
a  hornpipe,  if  people  would  only  not  look  at  me.  Do,  dear  old  Ladder, 
decide  for  me  about  my  future.  Give  me  a  trial  next  year  of  being  an 
actress  ;  do,  please.  You  see  I  shall  then  be  no  longer  the  young  girl 
I  was  when  you  first  saw  me.  Thanks  to  you,  I  shall  know  French, 
music,  and  other  things,  not  forgetting  Shakespeare.  I  can  say  by 
heart  a  great  many  passages.  I  will  promise  to  try  and  take  a  high 
walk  in  tbe  profession.  I  will  do  all  I  can  to  gain  ‘the  ladder.’  You 
know  I  promised  you  I  would.  Tell  me  you  will  consider  it  at  all 
events.  For  what  else  am  I  fitted  1  The  drudgery  of  a  governess’s  life 
would  be  dreadful  after  a  few  years,  and  I  should  earn  almost  nothing. 
What  else  am  I  to  do  1  What  am  I  fitted  for  1  ” 
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I  was  softened  by  the  pathetic  appeal,  and  I  said:  “Well,  dear,  I 
will  promise  you  to  consider  it.  I  have  an  old  friend,  a  member  of  my 
club,  who  knows  more  about  the  working  of  the  stage  and  the  way  to 
gain  an  entrance  into  its  higher  branches  than  I  do.  I  will  talk  to  him. 
He  is  a  Sir  Moncrief  Dell,  and  was  once  a  judge  in  Australia.  It  is  a 
thorny  path  I  fear,  but  I  have  great  trust  in  you.  And  you  put  your 
case  so  strongly  that  I  do  not  know  what  else  to  advise.” 

“  I  feel  happier  now,  and  will  live  in  hope,”  she  sighed. 

The  vessel  neared  Douglas,  and  we  jumped  up  to  go  and  tell  the 
invalids  the  joyful  news  that  in  a  few  minutes  their  troubles  would  be 
over,  and  they  on  terra  firma. 

That  night — how  well  I  remember  it ! — they  all  went  early  to  bed, 
tired  and  weak  from  their  journey,  except  Flora,  and  bidding  her  good¬ 
night  with  the  rest,  took  my  book  for  an  hour’s  reading  before  turning  in. 

I  had  read  some  time  when,  to  my  astonishment,  I  heard  the  door 
gently  open,  and  who  should  appear  but  Flora,  in  her  dressing-gown,  and 
with  her  hair  all  drawn  back  from  her  forehead  and  tied  in  a  knot 
behind  her  head. 

“  Please  don’t  be  angry,  dear  Ladder ;  but  I  thought  that  I  might  not 
have  another  opportunity  of  asking  you  a  few  more  questions  about  the 
ambition  of  my  life — the  stage.” 

I  was  rather  put  out  by  her  sudden  appearance  in  this  fashion,  but  it 
was  not  possible  to  be  angry  with  her — she  carried  me  so  completely  with 
her  in  every  move  of  her  little  finger — so  I  let  her  go  on. 

“  Tell  me  what  this  Sir  Moncrief  Dell  can  do  for  me,  and  how  he 
comes  to  have  so  much  power  with  the  heads  of  the  theatres  in  London . 
What  is  it  that  makes  people  look  down  on  the  stage,  and  actresses  in 
particular  1  Is  it  the  fact  that  they  are  actresses  1  or  do  they  behave 
badly  out  of  the  theatre,  and  make  people  despise  them  for  that  1  or  is 

it  merely  because  some  of  them  wear  short  clothes,  and  dress  like  men, 

so  as  to  sustain  the  characters  they  are  acting,  because  I  see  no  harm  at 
all  in  that.  I  should  not  mind  being  a  Fairy  in  ‘Midsummer  Night’s 
Dream  ’ — not  one  bit.” 

“You  are  an  odd  little  creature,”  was  all  I  could  say.  “  What  most 
girls  of  your  age  would  shrink  from,  you  would  delight  in,  and  yet  as 

innocently  as  any  child.  I  have  promised  to  do  all  I  can  for  you,  and  if 

I  am  only  satisfied  that  I  can  ensure  you  a  good  start,  I  shall  not  thwart 
you.” 

“  Thank  you,  oh  thank  you  again,  you  dear  good  old  thing.  I  hope  I 
shall  live  to  repay  you  some  day  for  all  this,”  and  saying  this  she 
reached  forward  excitedly,  and  put  her  hand  in  mine,  and  there  it 
remained — till  a  sudden  draught  from  behind  us  revealed  a  partially- 
opened  door  ;  and  before  either  of  us  were  aware  of  it,  there  stood  behind 
us — Mrs.  Gardiner  ! 

Unconsciously  our  hands  withdrew,  and  we  looked  up  in  mute 
astonishment ;  while  the  pent-up  waters  of  an  angry  torrent,  suddenly 
let  loose,  came  hurling  upon  us  their  dreadful  anathema. 

Spare  me,  reader,  the  reproduction  of  this  sad  scene,  where  the 
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smouldering  jealousy  and  anger  of  one  so  dear  to  me  came  like  liot 
burning  coals  upon  my  head.  Nothing  that  I  could  say  would  pacify  or 
control  her.  As  for  Flora,  I  dared  not  look  at  her. 

At  last  I  heard  her  rise,  and  I  knew  that  they  were  face  to  face. 

“  Mrs.  Gardiner,”  came  a  quiet  little  subdued  voice,  “  it  is  all  my 
fault ;  it  is  really.  It  was  I  who  sought  this  interview.  .1  came  here 
unasked.  I  wanted  to  consult  your  husband,  Mr.  Gardiner,  on  a  matter 
in  which  my  future  is  bound  up.  I  see  now  how  foolish  and  thoughtless 
I  have  been.  Don’t  blame  him,  Mrs.  Gardiner.” 

Here  was  the  plain  truth  in  a  few  and  simple  words.  Surely  this 
would  disarm  her  ;  and  I  mustered  courage  to  follow  it  up  by  saying  : 

“  Indeed,  Maria,  our  meeting  here  was  accidental.  I  could  not 
refuse  to  give  Miss  Carlisle  the  advice  she  asked  for.” 

“  Indeed,  Mr.  Gardiner,  but  you  could  have  refused  to  squeeze  each 
other’s  hands.  But  why  try  to  throw  dust  in  my  eyes  1 — to  deceive  me 
further  1  I  see  it  all  now ;  I  have  been  brought  here  under  false  pre¬ 
tences  altogether.  This  woman  has  been  introduced  into  our  family  as  a 
governess,  and  I  find  you  closeted  with  her,  as  I  have  to-night,  with  her 
hand  in  yours.  No,  Mr.  Gardiner,  this  roof,  or  no  other  roof,  can 
shelter  us  both  any  longer.  Either  she  must  go  at  once,  or  my  daughters 
and  myself  will  have  to  do  so  to-morrow  morning.” 

Flora,  ashy  pale,  and  with  eyes  almost  starting  out  of  her  head,  had 
listened  like  a  statue.  It  was  her  turn  to  speak  now. 

“Mrs.  Gardiner,  I  have  learnt  more  of  the  world  in  the  last  few 
minutes  than  I  ever  knew  before.  If  I  have  done  you  a  wrong  may 
Heaven  forgive  me.  He  has  not  (pointing  to  me).  My  shadow  shall 
trouble  you  no  more.  I  will  go  back  into  the  wide  world,  and  there 
(and  she  paused),  there  perhaps  I  shall  find  fresh  friends.  Good-bye  ! 
And  she  made  for  the  door. 

Bushing  forward,  I  checked  her  as  firmly  as  I  could.  “  You  cannot 
go  to-night,  Miss  Carlisle.  Keturn  now  to  your  room,  and  to-morrow 
your  leaving  can  perhaps  be  arranged,”  and  she  left  the  room  without 
another  word.  Then  turning  to  my  wife  I  bid  her  also  leave  me.  It 
was  no  time  now  to  continue  the  controversy. 

As  soon  as  all  was  quiet  once  more,  I  picked  up  my  hat  and  stick 
and  sought  refuge  from  my  troubles  out  in  the  cool  breezes  of  Douglas 
Bay.  In  the  quiet  summer  night,  how  peaceful  it  all  was,  save  the 
eddying  tide  that  kept  pace  with  my  throbbing  heart  and  bewildered 
feelings  ! 

As  I  wandered  unmeaningly  on,  beneath  “  the  pale,  inconstant  moon,” 
every  phase  and  every  action  of  the  past  came  back  in  full  review ;  they 
passed  and  repassed  before  me,  and  each  time  brought  new  reflections  and 
longer  shadows  in  their  train,  till,  well-nigh  distracted,  I  cast  myself  on 
a  rustic  seat  on  the  edge  of  the  beach,  where  the  mocking  waves  still 
kept  up  their  revelry ;  but  the  ebbing  tide  gradually  carried  them  farther 
and  farther  away  from  me  down  the  strand. 

What  was  I  to  do  1  What  seemed  at  first  a  harmless  fancy  for  one 
who  had  thrown  on  me,  nolens  volens  as  it  seemed,  her  future  destiny  in 
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life,  now  raised  a  mountain  of  jealous  anger  in  another  that  I  had  sworn 
to  love  and  honour.  Harmless  fancy  did  I  say1?  Yes,  it  surely  was  no 
wrong  I  did  myself  or  Flora  in  thinking  thus  of  having  placed  her  at 
Edinburgh]  Would  that  my  wayward  fancy  had  stopped  there — had 
shrunk  from  the  holder  enterprise  of  Morecambe  Bay — had  shunned  the 
idea  of  enlarging  the  family  circle  by  the  introduction  of  Flora  in  any 
form.  Her  happiness  had  now  been  wrecked,  her  innocent  heart  had 
now  been  pierced  by  the  sharpest  arroAV  that  had  ever  as  yet  been  aimed 
at  it. 

This  was  not  all.  My  heart  gave  a  hitter  pang  when  it  came  with 
ever-recurring  taunt  to  the  deception,  which  had  kept  Flora  as  a  dark 
secret  from  my  wife.  Here  now,  on  this  lonely  beach,  I  was  fain  to 
confess,  it  had  been  the  black  spot  of  my  life.  Where  might  it  not  have 
carried  me,  had  not  the  mere  chance  of  an  hour  thrown  down  the  barriers 
I  had  so  unnecessarily  built  up,  and  brought  all  to  light  ]  Ay,  and  more 
than  all — for  what  chance  had  I  of  persuading  my  wife,  in  her  present 
state  of  feeling,  that  Flora  was  no  more  to  me  than  an  eldest  daughter  ] 
What  right  had  she  to  be  as  much,  unknown  to  another,  who  had  a 
right  to  know  ]  An  adventuress — unbidden  intruder  into  a  family  circle. 
Oh  what  would  I  not  have  given  then  to  have  been  able  to  retrace  my 
steps  and  show  the  courage  of  a  man  of  sense — to  tell  my  wife  all,  before 
there  was  time  to  hide  anything — to  reverse  the  past — to  win  back  the 
future  ! 

It  was  no  use  to  toss  on  the  sea  of  doubt  and  despair  any  longer. 
Come  what  may,  I  must  find  a  way  out  of  this  entanglement,  in  which  I 
found  myself.  Should  I  make  one  other  effort  to  win  over  my  wife  to 
Flora  ] — cast  her  before  my  wife  in  her  true  colours,  and  plead  her  cause 
as  an  orphan  and  a  deserving  woman]  Who  could  withstand  such  a 
plaint  as  this  ] 

And  yet  there  was  every  danger  of  failure ;  and  failure  meant  degrada¬ 
tion — cruel  humiliation  to  Flora  !  A  fate  worse  than  she  deserved.  To 
crush  that  fine  untutored  spirit,  that  had  never  known  a  check,  would 
be  dreadful.  It  would  drive  me  mad  to  be  the  cause  of  it.  It  might 
make  me  turn  from  her  whom  I  had  sworn  to  honour,  and  spurn  her  in 
disgust.  Ho  !  I  dared  not  try  such  a  wild  experiment,  the  end  of  which 
I  dared  not  foresee.  It  would  be  better  far  to  yield. 

“  Show  me  the  way  of  yielding,”  and  let  Flora  go  forth  once  more 
into  the  world,  the  architect  of  her  own  fortune,  and  thus  win  back  my 
wife  to  contentment. 

Hard-hearted,  merciless,  .and  unfair  she  would  no  doubt  consider  me. 
This  I  must  bear  as  a  reproach  for  many  a  long  year  to  come.  It  was 
the  outcome  of  my  weakness,  and  worse  than  weakness.  Womanlike, 
she  would  bear  her  hate  in  her  bosom,  and  wear  it  there  as  constantly 
as  I  had  hoped  a  far  different  feeling  would  have  been  worn. 

Yet,  after  all,  she  had  come  to  me  a  runaway  little  Goth  of  a  sailor-girl, 
untaught  and  untrained,  with  only  the  natural  grace  of  high  spirit  and  a 
good  disposition  to  work  upon.  And  what  was  she  now  ]  A  fine,  mannerly 
girl,  with  nearly  all  the  corners  of  her  nautical  airs  and  graces  rounded  off 
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and  moulded  into  better  shape  ;  her  disposition  turned  to  the  admiration 
of  what  was  really  great  and  good  in  life ;  her  mind  tutored  in  useful 
learning ;  her  natural  cleverness  enlightened  and  brightened  by  refined 
knowledge.  I  had  indeed  found  her  a  beautiful  wild  flower — I  now  saw 
her  as  a  beautiful  hothouse -plant,  just  budding  into  perfection;  such 
a  plant,  indeed,  as  must  command  admiration,  go  where  it  would.  She- 
must  succeed  in  life,  at  all  events.  I  could  not  reproach  myself  with 
having  done  aught  to  check  her  career.  If  I  sent  her  forth  now  she 
would  lose  the  prop  that  I  had  been  to  her,  and  I  should  lose  the  object 
of  intense  interest  upon  which  I  had  built  such  castles  in  the  air — the 
fantasy  of  my  life. 

Rolling  and  tossing  such  thoughts  as  these  for  many  a  long  hour  on- 
that  sad  night,  I  was  at  last  aroused  to  the  consciousness  of  things- 
below  by  the  stealthily  increasing  radiance  on  yonder  eastern  horizon,  as 
the  sun  came  dancing  up  out  of  the  waves  as  it  only  can  at  such  a  place 
as  Douglas. 

Shivering  at  the  dread  of  coming  day  and  from  the  effects  of  my  long 
reverie,  I  shook  myself  up,  resolved  to  break  the  news  of  a  speedy 
departure  to  poor  Flora  as  soon  as  possible. 

Bear  with  me,  reader,  if  I  hide  this  short  sad  chapter  from  you — 
how  I  poured  out  to  her  my  grief — not  for  the  past  altogether,  for  her 
part  in  it  would  always  be  looked  upon  with  pleasure,  but  that  I  had 
been  so  selfish,  so  weak,  so  undutiful,  as  to  keep  it  all  a  secret  from  my 
wife. 

The  result  we  both  saw  now  only  too  plainly.  She  would  have  to- 
fight  her  own  battles  in  future,  and  climb  “  the  ladder  ”  unaided.  All 
the  good  advice  I  could  find  I  gave  her.  Some  say  it  is  cheap.  To  her 
it  seemed  as  precious  as  gold.  She  bore  my  ultimatum  like  a  heroine. 
She  scarcely  murmured  a  syllable,  although  it  was  only  too  plain  to  see 
how  great  the  trial  really  was  to  keep  in  check  those  womanly  feelings, 
which  told  her  of  her  banishment  and  her  parting  from  me,  perhaps  for 
ever. 

The  next  morning  the  lounging  Douglas  tourist  might  have  seen  a 
sorrow-stricken  middle-aged  man  watching,  intently  watching,  the  fast- 
receding  hull  of  the  Liverpool  steamer  with  upraised  glasses.  And  had 
he  looked  into  those  glasses  of  that  middle-aged  man,  he  would  have- 
seen  on  that  steamer  a  distracted  female  figure,  convulsed  in  an  agony 
of  seeming  despair,  muttering  in  her  anguish,  “  What  a  cruel,  heartless- 
world  this  is  !  ” 


END  OF  PART  I 
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THE  THEATRICAL  ’BUS  DRIVER. 

By  Herbert  Standing. 

any  gentleman  get  outside  to  ’blige  a 
lady]”  asked  the  conductor.  I  have 
always  regarded  this  question  with  a 
certain  amount  of  distrust  and  sus¬ 
picion,  for  I  have  felt  that  I  am  really 
obliging  the  conductor  ;  but  upon  this 
occasion  I  complied  with  the  request, 
and  “  got  outside  to  ’blige  a  lady/’ 

I  found  myself  on  the  box-seat,  the 
only  occupant  with  the  coachman,  the 
hero  of  this  little  story.  “  Iviver  it 
over  yer  knees,”  he  said,  giving  me  the 
strap  of  the  apron,  “for  it’s  rather 
chilly  to-night,  sir.”  I  did  so,  lighted 
my  pipe,  and  endeavoured  to  make  myself  as  comfortable  as  I  could 
under  the  circumstances,  for  it  was  raining  fast. 

As  we  drove  past  the  gas-lamps  I  noticed  that  the  driver  looked  at 
me  rather  curiously,  and  as  he  pulled  up  either  to  let  down  or  take 
up  a  passenger,  he  leaned  over  towards  me  and,  lowering  his  voice  to  a 
mysterious  whisper,  said  :  “  You’ll  excuse  me,  you’ll  excuse  me,  sir,  but 
ain’t  you  wot  they  calls  one  o’  the  perfeshun  ]” 

I  confessed  that  such  was  the  case. 

“  Ah  !  ”  said  he,  “  I  thought  you  wuz.  I’m  wonderful  fond  o’  the 
perfeshun  myself,  sir,  wonderful  fond.  I  takes,  as  you  may  say,  a  reg’lar 
hinterest  in  it,  and  I’ll  tell  yer  why,  sir.  You  see,  sir,  my  uncle,  my 
mother’s  brother,  kept  a  theayter,  leastways  it  warn’t  ’xacly  a  theayter, 
but  wot  they  calls  a  gaff,  down  the  Whitechapel  Road,  about  thirty-four 
year  ago,  and  afore  I  tuke  to  drivin’  I  used  to  be  with  this  ’ere  uncle  a 
’elpin’  ’im  in  the  show.  Mind  yer,  I  didn’t  do  no  actin’,”  and  he  chuckled 
to  himself.  “  Lor’  bless  you,  no,  I  warn’t  no  good  at  that,  I  was  too 
nervous.  My  business  consisted  of  ringing  up  the  curtain  and  ringing  it 
down  agin ;  and  werry  orfen  I  used  to  hev  to  do  it,  for  we  used  to  have 
three  shows  a  night.  There  was  one  piece  as  tuke  my  fancy  special. 
There  warn’t  no  chatter  in  it,  but  it  was  what  they  calls  a  tabbler  wax 
or  tabbler  something,  sir.” 

“  Tableau  vivant  ]  ” 

“  That’s  it,  sir,  tabbler  wewong,  sir.  I  knowed  it  was  a  furrin’  word. 
It  was  a  piece  where  three  young  females  comes  on  all  dressed  in  white, 
when  on  comes  a  chap  dressed  up  with  a  lot  o’  roses  and  flowers  round  ’is 
’ed — they  warn’t  real,  sir — paper  ’uns  ;  a  sheepskin  tied  round  ’is  lines, 
and  his  nose  werry  red.  He  was  a  bloke  as  was  fond  o’  ’is  drop  o’  somethin1 
short,  he  was.  He  was  carryin’  what  they  calls  a  goblet  in  ’is  ’and,  and 
he  offers  these  ’ere  young  females  a  drink  out  of  this  ’ere  mug,  but  they 
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wouldn’t  ’ey  nothin’  to  say  to  liim,  they  was  reg’lar  teetotalers.  I  forget 
the  name  of  the  party,  my  memory  ain’t  so  good  as  it  was,  hut  I  think 
they  calls  it  something  like  the  name  o’  the  chap  who  puts  ’is  money  on 
hosses,  sir.  Backer  or  somethin’.” 

I  suggested  Bacchus. 

“  That’s  it,”  said  he,  with  a  shout  of  delight ;  “  Backus  and  the  three 
Graces,  sir,  or  somethin’  like  that.  Lor’  bless  yer  soul,  sir  !  fond  o’  the 
perfeshun  1— I  should  think  I  am.  Why  there  ain’t  a  night  as  I  gets  off 
this  ’ere  work  as  me  and  my  old  woman  don’t  go  to  see  some  piece  or 
other.  Lor’  bless  yer  soul,  sir  !  I  remember  seeing  old  Phelps  ”  (he 
called  it  “  Phelips  ” ;  and  here  I  must  remark  that  my  friend  the  driver 
spoke  in  a  familiar — -a  very  familiar— way  of  the  “  perfeshun  ”  for  which 
he  professed  to  have  such  a  great  regard).  “  I  remember  seeing  him  in 
a  piece  in  Droory  Lane,  sir.  It  wuz  a  werry  gloomy  piece,  but  werry 
good.  It  wuz  wrote  by  that  there  lord  who  wuz  rayther  a  goer  in  his 
time,  sir — I  b’lieve  Lord  Byron.  In  this  ’ere  piece  that  Phelips — 
‘Manfried,’  I  think  it  wuz  called,  sir — used  to  go  to  the  top  of  the  mountain 
and  slyoquises  to  himself,  like ;  werry  good  piece  it  wuz,  sir — beautiful 
langwidge.  Often  thinks  about  it  when  I’m  sittin’  on  this  ’ere  seat,  and  I 
always  finds  somethin’  noo  in  it,  sir.  I  took  my  old  woman  to  see  it, 
she  was  pleased  too.” 

He  announced  this  fact  as  a  sort  of  confirmation  of  his  own  idea — 
that  there  was  no  doubt  that  the  piece  was  good,  if  his  old  woman 
agreed  with  him  on  the  subject. 

“  It’s  wonderful  what  a  lot  of  clever  people  there  is  about.  Why  I 
was  readin’  a  harticle  the  other  day  in  ‘  The  Daily  Telegrarf,’  and  I  see 
some  remarks  as  pleased  me  very  much.  Well,  the  follerin’  Saturday 
night  I  gets  off,  and  I  goes  to  the  Surrey  to  see  a  play,  and  it  wus  a 
Roman  piece,  sir,  where  they  wears  toggers,  and  things  like  that — long 
white  dresses.  It  wuz  a  piece  where  two  blokes  ’as  a  row  in  the  market¬ 
place  ”  (“Julius  Csesar”),  “  and,  bless  my  ’art,  if  they  didn’t  go  through 
all  the  words  as  I  see  in  the  paper !  Wonderful  lot  o’  learnin’  about, 
sir,  and  wonderful  things  is  plays — leastways  to  me.  There’s  another 
reason,  sir,  that  I’m  fond  o’  the  perfeshun,”  and  the  old  man  lowered  his 
voice  and  coughed  once  or  twice  before  he  went  on  again. 

“  You  see,  sir,  me  and  my  old  woman  ’ad  been  married  for  some 
time,  and  we  ’ad  two  children — two  boys — and  we  was  wonderful 
wishful  for  a  little  gal.  Hot  that  I’ve  a  word  to  say  agin  the  boys,  they 
wuz  good  enuff  for  anybody,  my  boys  wuz,  and  werry  good  to  their  old 
father  they  have  been  ;  but  as  I  wuz  a-sayin’,  we  wuz  wonderful  wishful 
for  a  gal,  and  at  last  she  comes,  sir — our  little  Ally,  a  blue-eyed  fair-’aired 
little  thing,  as  ever  you  saw,  sir.  You  wouldn’t  b’lieve,  to  look  at  me, 
that  I  could  her  ’ad  such  a  darter,  for  I  ain’t  ’ansome.  Well,  when 
she  wuz  about  seven  or  eight  years  old,  I  ’ad  a  job  to  take  a  pleasure- 
party  down  to  ’Ampton  Court ;  cornin’  back,  sir,  a  werry  ’eavy  storm 
come  on,  and  I  got  soaked,  and  about  four  or  five  days  after  it,  sir,  I 
wuz  laid  up  with  the  roomatick  fever,  and  uncommon  bad  I  wuz,  too, 
reg’lar  dilurus,  orf  me  ’ead ;  and  when  I  got  better,  the  missus  wuz  a 
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sittin’  by  my  bedside  a-boldin’  me  ’and,  and  she  ses,  £  Jim,’  she  ses  to  me 
— that’s  my  name,  sir,  Jim.  And  she  ses,  ‘  Jim,  how  would  you  like  our 
little  Ally  to  be  a  fairy  V  ‘  Fairy  !  ’  I  ses.  ‘  Yes,’  ses  she,  ‘in  a 
pantomime.’  ‘  bio,  Lizzie,’  I  ses,  for  I  thought  o’  the  cold  nights,  and  I 
didn’t  like  the  hidear  of  the  blue-eyed  little  darlin’  cornin’  out  of  the  ’ot 
theayterinto  the  cold.  But  times  wuz  bad,  and  money  wuz  short;  so  the 
next  morn  in’  she  takes  little  Ally  down  to  the  theayter — the  Lane,  sir — 
and  she  comes  back  in  about  two  hours’  time,  and  says,  ‘  Ally’s  engaged, 
she’s  to  be  a  little  fairy.’  I  felt  uncomfortable  like,  and  yet  a  bit  proud, 
sir,  to  think  my  little  gal  was  in  the  perfeshun.  I  often,  now  and  then, 
as  ye  may  say,  curse  myself  for  that  bit  of  pride,  sir,  for  it  pretty  nearly 
broke  my  ’art.  But,  there,  God  knows  wot’s  best  for  us,  and  it  don’t 
do  for  me  to  complain.  "Well,  to  make  a  long  story  short,  sir,  I  went 
back  to  work,  and  got  a  job  a’  drivin’,  and  every  night,  when  I  used  to 
finish,  I  used  to  ’urry  off  to  the  theayter  to  fetch  Ally ;  and  one  night  I 
noticed  as  she  didn’t  run  up  to  me,  eager  like,  as  she  used  to  do.  I  ses, 
‘  Ally,  what’s  the  matter  1  ’  and  her  anser  seemed  to  ’it  me,  and  give  me 
a  sharp  pain  underneath  my  westkit,  sir.  ‘  I  don’t  feel  well,  dad,’  she 
said,  ‘  my  face  is  burnin’,  and  my  ’ead  feels,  oh  so  big.’  I  took  her  up  in 
my  arms  and  ’urried  off  ’ome  across  the  bridge  with  her  as  fast  as  I  could 
go,  and  me  and  my  old  woman  put  her  to  bed.  I  went  for  a  doctor,  but 
afore  mornin’  my  little  gal  was  in  a  ragin’  fever. 

“Well,  sir,  I  was  obliged  to  go  off  to  work  next  mornin’,  and  the 
day  seemed  terrible  long,  and  directly  I  finished  my  job  I  used  to  ’urry 
orf  ’ome  to  my  little  Ally,  and  the  thing  as  pleased  her  most  was  picturs 
of  pantomimes  and  theaytres ;  and  money  being  a  bit  short,  I’ll  tell  you 
what  I  used  to  do  :  on  my  way  ’ome  I  used  to  tear  the  pictur’  advertise¬ 
ments  with  the  pantomime  off  the  walls  (and  uncommon  rough  I  was 
on  them  advertisements),  to  take  ’em  ’ome  to  my  little  gal,  and  as  I 
used  to  ’urry  upstairs  (for  though  we  was  low  in  pocket  we  was  high 
in  the  attic),  I’d  listen  for  her  voice.  ‘  Mother,’  she  used  to  say,  ‘  I  hope 
father’s  got  another  pictur’  for  me,’  and  when  I  opened  the  door,  her  eyes 
used  to  stare  out  of  her  head  eager  like  to  see  what  sort  of  a  pictur’  I’d 
brought  her. 

“  She  lay  ill  like  that  for  weeks,  sir,  and  I  used  to  notice  (and  it  give 
me  a  pain  over  my  heart,  as  if  I’d  draw  this  ’ere  ’bus  over  it)  that  her 
eyes  seemed  to  get  bigger  and  her  face  smaller  and  smaller. 

“  One  night,  sir,  I  ’urried  ’ome,  for  I  had  a  kind  o’  feelin’  on  me 
all  day  that  somethin’  was  a-goin’  to  ’appen,  and  as  I  went  upstairs,  for 
the  first  time  I  didn’t  hear  my  Ally’s  voice — I  felt  myself  hang  back 

a  bit  as  I  opened  the  door.  ‘  How’s  my - - 1  ’  ‘  Hush,’  my  wife  said, 

‘  Ally’s  sleepin’.’  I  walked  up  to  her  bed,  and  I  suppose  the  noise  roused 
her  a  bit,  for  she  opened  her  eyes  and  looked  at  me.  ‘  I  ain’t  got  no 
picturs  to-night,  Ally.’  She  didn’t  say  nothink,  only  smiled,  and  put 
up  her  little  thin  hand  and  stroked  my  face.  ‘Never  mind,  daddy  dear,’ 
she  said  at  last,  in  a  little  feeble  voice,  ‘  I  don’t  think  I  shall  want  any 
more  pantomime  picturs.  I’ve  had  such  a  lovely  dream,  daddy,  just  like  a 
transformation  scene  at  a  theayter,  only  more  beautifuler  ladies  with  long 
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white  dresses  and  wings  like  on  their  shoulders.  I’m  glad  you’ve  come 
home,  daddy,  for  the  ladies  seemed  to  want  to  take  me  up  in  the  clouds, 
like  they  do  in  the  pantomimes,  and  I’m — oh — so  glad  you’ve  come  f 
You  won’t  have  to  wait  for  me  out  in  the  wet  at  the  stage-door  any 
more,  daddy.’  And  then  she  seemed  to  go  a  hit  queer  in  her  head,  and 
talked  about  the  theayter.  She  lay  quiet  for  a  short  time,  then  gave  a 
kind  o’  start,  raised  herself  up  and  said,  ‘  Father,  they’ve  come  for  me,’ 
stroked  my  face  with  her  hand,  put  her  little  head  down  on  my  shoulder, 
sir,  went  off  to  sleep,  never  to  wake  no  more.” 

And  as  we  passed  the  lamps  I  saw  the  tears  rolling  down  the  cheeks 
of  my  friend  the  driver ;  and,  to  tell  the  truth,  I  felt  very  choky  myself. 

“  Good-night,”  I  said,  as  I  shook  hands  with  the  old  fellow. 

“  Good-night,  sir,”  he  answered,  gazing  straight  in  front  of  him.  I 
got  down  without  another  word,  for  I  felt  that  “  his  eyes  were  with  his 
heart,  and  that  was  far  away.” 


FRIVOLOUS  COMEDY. 


By  C.  Penbey  Newton. 

IN  absence  of  action,  and  even  a  want  of  animation,  is 
a  charge  frequently,  and  with  justice,  brought  against 
many  of  our  classical  comedies,  otherwise  well  constructed 
and  cleverly  written ;  and  it  seems  to  be  a  point  with  the 
playwrights  of  the  day  to  save  their  works  from  the  fatal  defect 
of  dulness,  by  engrafting  on  them  the  extravagance  we  used  to 
see,  and  enjoy,  when  a  “  screaming  farce  ”  terminated  the  even¬ 
ing’s  entertainment.  Thus,  if  we  have  not  in  our  modern  comedy 
the  neatly-turned  phrase  of  epigrammatic  wit  or  keen  repartee — for  the 
smartness  and  the  rude  rejoinder  now  in  vogue  can  scarcely  be  so  con¬ 
sidered — there  is  at  least  no  lack  of  cupboards,  of  doors  Avith  connecting 
passages  outside,  never  met  with  in  ordinary  houses,  of  dark  rooms,  or 
broken  crockery. 

Whether  this  is  the  outcome  of  the  high-pressure  times  in  which  we 
live,  and  which  are  opposed  apparently  to  deliberate  thoughtfulness  of 
construction,  or  comes  of  a  taste  depraved  by  a  too  close  study  of  the 
dramatic  works  of  our  French  neighbours,  and  their  views  of  domestic 
life,  it  is  difficult  to  say  ;  but  that  this  peculiar  form  of  comedy  has  been, 
and  is,  making  considerable  progress,  cannot  be  doubted.  The  absence  of 
strong  or  natural  motive,  the  dealing  with  the  worthless  side  of  life,  and 
the  encroachment  on  the  prurient  domain  of  opera  bouffe,  mark  this  as 
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the  Frivolous  School.  In  story,  construction,  character,  and  dialogue, 
frivolity  is  uppermost.  The  plot,  nine  times  in  ten,  is  the  attempted 
invasion  of  married  life  and  disregard  of  its  obligations,  the  construction 
conducted  with  a  view  to  many  doors  and  mistaken  rooms ;  the  characters 
in  different  costumes,  or  from  different  nationalities,  vary  only  in  these 
particulars,  and  the  dialogue  is  for  the  most  part  made  up  of  the  merest 
commonplaces,  enlivened  by  such  gross  double  entendres  as  no  decent 
set  of  people,  such  as  the  author  pretends  to  set  before  us,  would  permit 
to  be  uttered  more  than  once.  The  dramatis  personae  have  the  same 
stamp  of  frivolity  attached  to  them.  The  villain  of  the  play,  if  it  has 
sufficient  vigour  to  contain  a  villain,  is  only  a  scamp  at  the  worst,  who 
smokes  cigarettes  and  drawls,  while  his  victim  is  an  imbecile  or  a  buffoon. 
The  ingenue  is  an  insipid  young  thing  who  utters  feeble  commonplaces, 
and  is  plaintively  frivolous  throughout  the  piece ;  and  the  principal 
female  character  betrays  too  frequently  a  French  origin,  and  presents  the 
sickening  portrait  of  a  married  woman  of  lax  morality,  occasionally 
restrained  by  worldly  prudence. 

The  late  Mr.  T.  W.  Kobertson  is,  perhaps,  responsible  for  a  great 
portion  of  this  frivolity,  though,  to  his  honour  be  it  said,  his  pieces,  if 
weak,  were  at  least  wholesome,  and  if  not  actually  witty,  were  neatly 
written,  and  never  rude.  His  extraordinary  success  at  the  little  Prince 
of  Wales’s  Theatre,  where  everything  was  minute  and  admitted  of  the 
greatest  finish  and  detail,  set  the  example  for  a  realism  which  has  been, 
perhaps,  somewhat  overdone  since  his  day.  Having  served  their  purpose, 
and  a  very  healthy  one  too,  the  Kobertsonian  comedies  seem  to  be  dying 
out.  Many  faults,  previously  overlooked,  or  quite  ignored,  are  now 
recognised.  There  is  nothing  in  the  dialogue  to  live  in  the  memory,  or 
to  serve  as  an  apt  or  pithy  quotation.  I  believe  only  a  few  of  them  are 
printed.  Does  the  person  live,  who,  with  a  view  to  amusement  only, 
has  read  any  one  of  his  pieces  more  than  once  1  They  were  constructed 
for  performance  only,  and  the  costume  of  the  well-contrasted  characters, 
and  even  the  disposition  of  the  furniture,  seem  necessary  to  make  them 
enjoyable.  If  it  were  possible  for  a  dramatic  author  to  offer  to  a  London 
manager,  now,  another  “  School,”  with  its  glaring  absurdities  and  namby- 
pambyism,  or  a  “  Society,”  with  its  comprehensive  title  and  very  con¬ 
tracted  circle  of  character,  he  would  probably  be  met  by  the  ^objection 
that  the  piece  had  not  enough  “go,”  or  was  “too  weak”  for  his  audience; 
meaning,  thereby,  that  it  lacked  that  breadth  of  action,  or  those  prurient 
features,  for  which  the  public  taste  has  more  recently  been  cultivated 
by  productions  of  the  “Pink  Dominos”  and  “  Girofle  and  Girofla  ” 
type. 

A  fair  instance  of  this  kind  of  entertainment,  and  perhaps  the  best 
at  present  before  the  public,  is  afforded  by  the  comedy  called  “Im¬ 
prudence,”  recently  played  at  the  Folly  Theatre.  Probably,  from  the 
success  of  this  venture,  the  author  will  continue  to  work  the  same  vein, 
and  if  so,  those  who  regret  the  decadence  of  pantomime  may  have  no 
just  cause  for  dismay.  In  displaying  considerable  ingenuity  by  con¬ 
structing  from  very  old  materials  an  edifice  which  he  thinks  proper  to 
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call  a  comedy,  the  author  resembles  one  of  those  innocent  and  whimsical 
persons  who,  by  the  aid  of  a  few  bricks,  a  rough  stone  or  two,  a  piece  of 
timber,  or  a  tree  root,  erect  a  strange  incongruous  heap  in  the  back  garden 
and  invite  their  friends  to  look  at  “  the  grotto.”  This  is  the  character  of 
the  new  comedy.  We  are  amused  at  the  unexpected  use  of  the  stones, 
the  root,  or  the  bricks,  but  we  know  them  at  once  when  we  see  them, 
and  recognise  the  old  materials  that  have  been  serviceable  before.  The 
frisky  wife  who  reclines  on  a  sofa  and  sleeps,  or  affects  to  do  so,  with  the 
implied  expectation,  perhaps  the  wish,  that  one  of  the  male  inmates  may 
take  that  opportunity  of  winning  a  pair  of  gloves,  and  whose  wantonness 
is  just  restrained  by  her  caution ;  the  thin  and  virulent  boarding-house 
keeper — why  not  have  called  her  “  Mrs.  Todgers”  at  once1? — the  overworked 
“  slavey”;  the  peppery  East  Indian  ;  the  bluff  and  rude  sea-captain  ;  the 
impulsive  lover,  with  a  Damocles’s  sword  in  the  form  of  an  eccentric 
uncle’s  will — what  a  blessing  to  playwrights  is  an  eccentric  uncle’s  will ! 
— the  well-dressed  and  impecunious  adventurer ;  and  the  stupid,  vulgar 
wittol  of  a  husband,  that  constitute  the  dramatic  grotto  in  question, 
have  already  been  used  for  building  purposes  in  more  than  one  novel  or 
play. 

The  story,  weak  and  confused  for  even  these  days  of  frivolous  comedy, 
is  by  this  time  so  well  known,  that  the  task  of  unravelling  such  a  tangled 
skein  need  not  be  incurred,  but  the  plan  adopted  by  the  half-drunken 
husband — unnecessarily  accentuated  in  the  performance  we  venture  to 
think — to  bring  the  giddy  wife  to  reason,  the  sudden  engagement  to 
marry  at  the  end  of  the  play  by  two  persons  who  had  shown  no  partiality 
whatever  for  each  other  during  the  progress  of  the  piece,  and  the  appear¬ 
ance  at  the  close  of  the  second  act  of  some  of  the  characters  in  their 
nightcaps  and  slippers,  at  the  same  time  that  “  Mrs.  Todgers  ”  pokes  her 
head  from  the  ventilator  of  a  cupboard  in  the  dining-room  where  the 
meat  is  ordinarily  kept,  remind  one  of  an  old-fashioned  Adelphi  farce, 
when  motive  and  sequence  were  of  little  account  so  long  as  a  good  laugh 
was  secured  at  the  fall  of  the  curtain. 

The  dialogue,  though  it  cannot  be  said  to  rise  to  the  level  of  wit,  has 
plenty  of  that  pertness  which  has  grown  so  mqch  in  vogue  since  burlesque 
writers  have  turned  their  attention  to  comedy,  and  imported  into  it  that 
verbal  play  and  counter-hitting  that  was  formerly  rendered  endurable  by 
the  swing  of  the  rhyming  couplet.  Thus  the  reply  of  the  young  lady  to 
the  adventurer’s  question — by-the-way,  he  proposes  marriage  a  few 
moments  later  and  is  accepted — “Shall  I  call  you  a  cabl”  “You  are 
mean  enough  to  call  one  anything,”  might  be  really  a  happy  thought  in 
one  of  Mr.  Burnand’s  unsuccessful  comedies ;  and  the  puerile  conceit  of 
the  irritable  East  Indian,  the  sea-captain,  the  ardent  lover,  and  the 
questionable  lady  retiring  with  a  piece  of  string  to  play  “  cat’s  cradle  ” — 
please  to  fancy  such  a  quartette  in  a  lodging-house  playing  “cat’s  cradle!” 
— seems  introduced  for  no  other  reason  than  to  lead  up  to  the  witticism : 
“  Cat’s  cradle  !  ah,  there’s  not  much  in  that  !  ”  But  all  authors,  however 
eminent,  must  have  their  first  works,  and  probably  this  is  one. 

Yet  whatever  the  faults  of  the  new  comedy  at  the  Folly,  it  has,  at 
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least,  the  great  though  negative  merits  of  never  being  dull  and  of  not 
being  nasty.  If  we  do  not  come  away  with  some  witty  sentence  or  keen 
observation  dwelling  in  our  ears,  we  have  not  to  regret  it  has  been  uttered 
at  the  expense  of  decency  or  propriety.  There  were  so  many  oppor¬ 
tunities,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  piece,  for  the  introduction  of  the 
offensive  element,  that  the  author  may  be  welcomed  who  has  so  properly 
avoided  them.  Both  he  and  the  manager  are  to  be  congratulated  on  the 
sagacious  choice  of  theatre  for  the  production  of  the  piece,  on  the 
extremely  friendly  audience  on  the  first  night,  and  on  the  admirable 
selection  of  the  company. 

Perhaps,  in  strict  justice,  the  main  success  was  achieved  by  the  actors. 
Any  want  of  zealous  co-operation  on  their  part,  or  the  importation  of  that 
semi-amateur  inefficiency  which  may  be  observed  in  some  of  our  West- 
end  theatres,  and  the  verdict  of  the  first  night  might  have  been  very 
different.  It  would  seem  ungenerous  to  select  any  one  member  for 
especial  praise  where  all  did  so  well,  but  attention  may  fairly  be  drawn 
to  the  quaintness  of  the  misanthropical  waiter,  and  to  the  broad  grasp  of 
original  character  and  racy  humour  of  the  sea-captain. 

On  a  more  recent  occasion  there  was  observable  a  propensity  on  the 
part  of  a  principal  character  to  interlard  the  dialogue  with  his  own 
waggery.  I  fancy  the  author  will  scarcely  thank  him  for  this  kind  of 
assistance.  Spontaneous  humour  is  one  thing,  mere  obtrusiveness  is 
another. 


FRENCH  TRANSLATIONS  OF  HAMLET. 


By  Theobore  Child. 

HE  first  translation  of  “  Hamlet”  published 
in  Prance  was  that  contained  in  the 
second  volume  of  the  “  Theatre  Anglais  ” 
of  De  La  Place  (Paris,  1745).  De  La 
Place  was  animated  by  the  most  praise¬ 
worthy  intentions,  and  his  volumes  did 
much  to  help  on  the  dramatic  reform 
then  in  preparation,  but  his  translation 
is  scarcely  worthy  of  the  name.  He 
had  taken  for  his  motto  “  Verbum  non 
reddere  verbo,”  and  he  conscientiously 
adhered  to  the  principles  therein  an¬ 
nounced.  His  “  Hamlet  ”  is  a  mixture  of 
prose  and  verse,  both  of  the  roughest  kind;  whole  scenes  are  omitted, 
others  are  simply  analysed,  and  the  words  and  thoughts  of  Shakespeare 
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are  throughout  curiously  distorted.  Nevertheless,  the  publication  of 
the  “Theatre  Anglais”  attracted  much  attention.  The  enterprise  was 
hold  and  new ;  the  author  in  his  first  volume  thought  it  necessary  to 
apologise  for  his  audacity,  and,  while  sounding  high  the  praise  of 
Shakespeare,  he  was  careful  to  anticipate  all  objections  on  the  ground  of 
taste,  style,  and  dramatic  liberty.  At  the  end  of  his  very  ingenious  and 
vigorous  preliminary  discourse  he  says :  “  Let  us  then  beware  of  con¬ 
demning  irrevocably  what  our  grandchildren  will  perhaps  one  day 
applaud.” 

Previous  to  the  publication  of  the  “  Theatre  Anglais,”  “  Hamlet  ”  was 
known  to  the  French  only  by  hearsay  ;  by  a  few  extracts  and  analyses  in 
Voltaire’s  “Lettres  sur  les  Anglais”  (1731);  in  some  of  his  prefaces  to 
his  pieces;  and  notably  from  the  talk  created  in  1732  by  the  tragedy  of 
“  Eryphile,”  in  which  certain  details  were  copied  from  “  Hamlet.”  In 
the  fourth  act  of  this  piece  Voltaire  introduced  the  ghost  of  Amphiaraus, 
but  without  obtaining  much  effect  from  the  apparition.  Later,  Voltaire 
brought  upon  the  stage,  with  greater  success,  the  spectre  of  Ninus,  in  the 
tragedy  of  “  Semiramis.”  These  details  were  regarded  at  the  time  as 
immense  innovations.  It  was  felt  that  the  future  of  the  classical  tragedy 
was  at  stake,  and  literary  discussion  waxed  high. 

In  1769,  Ducis,  “  le  bon  Ducis,”  began,  by  “Hamlet,”  that  series  of 
unfaithful  imitations  of  Shakespeare  with  which  posterity  has  so  often 
reproached  him,  but  which  his  contemporaries  received  with  applause 
such  as  no  modern  translations  or  adaptations  have  yet  obtained.  Ducis 
simply  adapted  to  the  taste  of  his  age  the  situations  or  “  beauties  ”  that 
struck  him  in  Shakespeare  ;  and  so  well  did  he  succeed  in  “  nationalising  ” 
his  model,  that  up  to  within  recent  times  his  quaint  arrangement  of 
“  Othello  ”  was  constantly  played  and  applauded  at  the  Theatre  Frangais, 
in  preference  to  the  excellent  translation  of  Alfred  de  Vigny.  Ducis 
never  professed  to  translate  Shakespeare.  “  I  do  not  understand  English,” 
he  wrote  in  his  preface,  “  and  yet  I  have  dared  to  produce  ‘  Hamlet,’  on 
the  French  stage.  Everybody  knows  the  merit  of  the  ‘  Theatre  Anglais  ’ 
of  M.  De  La  Place.  It  is  after  this  work,  so  valuable  to  literature, 
that  I  have  endeavoured  to  render  one  of  the  most  singular  tragedies  of 
Shakespeare.”  Still,  in  spite  of  his  efforts  to  make  “  Hamlet  ”  appear 
less  strange  to  the  public  of  the  Theatre  Frangais,  he  had  some  diffi¬ 
culty  in  getting  the  piece  played.  Lekain  refused  the  title-role, 
and  Mole  hesitated  to  accept  it.  The  success,  however,  was  very 
great,  and  encouraged  Ducis  to  continue  his  series  of  Shakespearean 
plays. 

Nobody  nowadays  would  think  of  reading  the  “  Hamlet  ”  of  Ducis, 
except  out  of  literary  curiosity.  However  bold  it  may  have  seemed  at 
the  time,  it  now  seems  insipid  beyond  expression.  The  object  of  the 
piece  is  to  show,  in  Hamlet,  a  model  of  filial  piety.  Hamlet  is  repre¬ 
sented  as  reigning  King  of  Denmark,  and  Claudius  as  the  heir-apparent. 
In  the  denofiment  poetic  justice  is  equally  distributed  in  a  calm  and 
dignified  manner.  Hamlet  kills  Claudius,  and  turning  to  his  guilty 
mother,  he  says  to  her  ;  “  Keturn  to  your  duty  ;  repair  your  offence ;  my 
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vengeance  is  satisfied  with  one  victim.”  Then  Gertrude  stabs  herself 
saying  : 

Ce  fils  trop  genereux,  par  un  reste  d’ amour, 

Desobeit  au  ciel  en  rue  laissant  le  jour : 

Puisqu’il  n’ose  venger  un  pere  deplorable, 

C’est  a  moi  maintenanfc  de  punir  le  coupable. 


And  so  Hamlet  lives.  His  cup  of  misfortunes  is  full  to  the  brim,  but 
he  says  : 

Ma  vertu  me  reste ; 

Mais  je  suis  homme  et  roi;  reserve  pour  souffrir, 

Je  saurai  vivre  encor ;  je  fais  plus  que  mourir. 

Ducis  has  contrived  a  double  denoument  for  nearly  all  his  pieces — 
one  intended  for  the  stage,  the  other  for  the  use  of  “  ames  sensibles,”  to 
use  a  favourite  phrase  of  the  day.  In  the  second  denoument  of 
“  Hamlet  ”  Claudius  is  torn  to  pieces  by  the  mob,  a  la  cantonade,  and 
Hamlet’s  hands  remain  pure  from  the  stain  of  blood. 

Ho  special  mention  need  be  made  of  the  more  or  less  faithful  render¬ 
ings  of  “  Hamlet  ”  contained  in  the  translations  of  Shakespeare  by 
Letourneur  (1776-83),  revised  and  corrected  by  Guizot  and  Amedee 
Pichot,  in  1821,  and  by  Francisque  Michel,  in  1839  ;  in  the  translations 
by  Benjamin  Laroche  (1841-43),  and  by  Montegut  (1868),  and  in  the 
translation  of  F.  Y.  Hugo,  which  remains  up  to  the  present  day  the 
finest  translation  of  Shakespeare  that  exists  in  the  French  language. 
Hone  of  the  above  translations  were  intended  for  the  stage.  Here  let  it 
be  remarked  that, although  “  Hamlet”  has  been  discussed  in  France  more 
than  any  other  play  of  Shakespeare,  it  has  been  acted  very  rarely.  With 
the  exception  of  the  adaptation  of  Ducis,  and  the  verse  translation  or 
adaptation  of  Alexander  Dumas  and  Paul  Meurice,  we  find  no  trace  of 
any  arrangement  of  “  Hamlet  ”  produced  on  the  Parisian  stage.  Of 
course  operas  and  the  Italian  scenarios  of  Salvini  and  Rossi  do  not  come 
under  the  category  with  which  we  are  now  concerned.  The  Romanticists 
and  the  generation  of  Frenchmen  who  came  after  1830  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Shakespeare’s  masterpiece  chiefly  through  the  interpre¬ 
tation  of  Kean,  Kemble,  and  Macready,  who  acted  in  Paris  during  the 
years  1827-1828  and  1844-1845. 

“  Hamlet,”  in  five  acts,  in  verse,  by  Alexandre  Dumas  and  Paul 
Meurice,  was  produced  at  the  Theatre  Historique,  in  December,  1847,  on 
the  stage  that  had  seen  the  popular  successes  of  the  “  Reine  Margot  ”  and 
the  “  Chevalier  de  la  Maison  Rouge.”  This  piece  was  an  able  adaptation 
rather  than  a  translation ;  the  author  both  added  and  took  away  from 
the  original,  nevertheless,  the  scene  of  the  gravediggers  was  retained; 
the  public  endured  the  sight  of  skulls  rolling  about  the  stage,  and  even 
the  armour-clad  spectre  did  not  raise  a  laugh.  In  short,  “  Hamlet  ”  was 
listened  to  with  admiration  and  respect,  and,  contrary  to  the  expectation 
of  the  actors,  it  proved  a  popular  success. 

This  “  Hamlet  ”  had  been  previously  played  in  September,  1846,  at 
the  little  theatre  of  Saint-Germain-en-Laye,  before  a  select  audience  of 
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Parisians.  Indeed,  the  performance  created  quite  a  sensation  in  the 
world  of  art  and  letters.  It  was  an  excellent  occasion  for  tirades  against 
the  current  literature  of  the  day,  and  of  fiorituri  on  that  inexhaustible 
topic,  the  decadence  of  the  stage.  The  old  romanticists,  remembering 
the  battles  and  enthusiasms  of  their  youth,  furbished  their  pens  for  a 
new  onslaught  upon  the  Philistines.  The  feuilletonistes,  delighted  to  have 
something  to  talk  about  besides  vulgar  melodramas  and  bourgeois 
comedies,  aired  their  Shakespearean  erudition ;  Jules  Janin  was  brilliantly 
fantastic  ;  Paul  de  Saint-Victor  dazzled  with  the  pyrotechnic  majesty  of 
his  phrase  ;  Gautier  was  pathetic. 

“  Poor  great  Shakespeare  !  ”  exclaimed  the  latter,  “  our  civilisation, 
stupefied  by  vaudevilles,  tragedies,  and  music,  cannot  endure  thy  works, 
with  their  strong  savour,  their  genius  so  free  and  so  original,  their 
inexhaustible  variety  !  Thou  hast  no  longer  a  theatre  even  in  England  ; 
all  the  elegant  stages  reject  thee ;  thou  art  disdained  for  stupid  operas, 
for  translations  of  MM.  Dennery  and  Clairville ;  it  is  only  at  the 
extremities  of  the  popular  quarters,  in  ignoble  sheds,  that  thou  art  to  be 
found — acted  by  strolling  players,  clad  in  rags  and  tatters,  but  who  are 
perhaps  nearer  thy  sublimity,  in  spite  of  their  artless  ignorance,  than 
many  theatrical  celebrities  that  people  marvel  at  and  cover  with  gold. 
The  dukery,  the  fine  ladies  with  their  grand  aristocratic  names,  the  men 
of  fashion  imprisoned  in  their  cravats,  turn  away  from  thee  with  an  air 
of  supreme  disdain,  while  the  sailors  in  their  tarred  jackets,  the  porters 
with  their  enormous  shoulders,  the  artisan  blackened  by  his  daily  labour, 
drink  long  draughts  of  the  nectar  of  thy  celestial  poetry,  and  enjoy,  in 
their  coarseness,  the  highest  pleasures  of  the  human  mind.  Honest  and 
holy  canaille,  who  deign  still  to  listen  to  Shakespeare,  as  you  drink  your 
gin  and  smoke  your  black  pipe,  your  intellectual  repast  is  superior  to 
that  of  the  lords  ;  they  quaff  the  wines  of  France,  but  they  also  listen  to 
French  vaudevilles  and  comic  operas  !  ” 

Gautier’s  idea  of  the  penny  gaffs  and  theatres  of  Wapping  and 
Shoreditch  was  perhaps  not  quite  exact,  but  we  must  regard  the  spirit  of 
his  remarks  rather  than  the  letter.  He  meant  well. 

In  speaking  of  the  French  translations  and  adaptations  of  Shakespeare, 
it  is  as  easy  as  it  is  useless  to  sneer.  If  Alexandre  Dumas  altered  the 
denoument  of  “  Hamlet,”  Garrick  took  the  same  liberty  with  “  Eomeo 
and  Juliet.”  The  object  of  both  was  to  augment  the  effect.  In  modify¬ 
ing  and  arranging  “  Hamlet  ”  Dumas  was  guided  by  his  instinct  and 
experience  of  the  stage.  The  object  of  Dumas,  as  of  all  the  French 
adapters  of  Shakespeare,  was  to  acclimatise  the  Anglo-Saxon  poet  in  a 
Latin  country  ;  to  transplant  works  that  grew  in  a  land  of  reverie,  of 
fantasy,  of  vague  and  profound  imagination,  into  a  land  of  reason,  of 
logic,  of  regular  elegance.  However  strange  these  attempts  may  appear 
from  our  point  of  view,  they  are  worthy  of  respectful  attention.  And  in 
this  case  it  is  the  duty  of  the  literary  historian  to  record  and  explain 
rather  than  to  criticise. 

In  the  d^nofiment  conceived  by  Alexandre  Dumas,  and  which  pro¬ 
duced  incontestably  a  very  powerful  effect,  Hamlet  does  not  die ;  the 
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ghost  of  the  old  king,  -which  the  avenger  had  hitherto  alone  perceived, 
becomes  visible  to  the  guilty  also.  The  scales  fall  from  their  eyes  in  the 
supreme  moment.  The  passage  runs  thus — we  translate  literally  : 


Hamlet.  The  ghost,  the  ghost ! 

Come,  sombre  phantom,  see  thy  murderers  die ! 

The  KGig  ( wider  Hamlet’s  hand).  Help! 

Hamlet  (to  the  Courtiers  at  a  sign  from  the  King).  Leave  us. 

[ Hesitation  of  the  Courtiers. 
If  one  of  you  takes  a  step 
He  will  not  take  two  !  I  am  king,  am  I  not  ? 

King  of  your  existence  and  of  your  agony  ? 

The  piece  must  end  between  us  five. 

Begone,  all  !  \_All,  intimidated,  exeunt  slowly .. 

Now,  you  three,  do  you  see  him  ? 

Laertes.  Mighty  God !  The  dead  king ! 

The  King.  My  brother ! 

Gertrude.  My  husband ! 

Laertes.  Pardon ! 

The  Ghost.  Tes,  thy  too  prompt  blood  dragged  thee  toward  the  abyss» 

Laertes,  and  the  Lord  hath  punished  thee  for  thy  crime  ; 

But  thou  shalt  find  him,  for  he  fathoms  all  hearts, 

Less  severe  above.  Laertes,  pray  and  die  !  [Laertes  dies. 

Gertrude.  Pity !  pity ! 

The  Ghost.  Thy  crime  was  thy  love  itself, 

Poor  woman  !  Jesus  loves  those  who  love. 

Go ;  thy  heart  hath  washed  thy  shame  with  thy  tears ; 

Woman  here,  queen  in  heaven.  Gertrude,  hope  and  die ! 

[Gertrude  dies. 

The  King.  Pardon ! 

The  Ghost.  No  pardon  !  Go,  infamous  murderer, 

Go  ;  for  thy  horrible  crime,  in  their  circles  of  flame, 

Satan  and  hell  have  not  too  many  torments. 

Go,  incestuous  traitor,  go,  despair  and  die ;  [ The  King  dies. 

Hamlet.  And  I,  am  I  to  remain,  sad  orphan  on  the  earth, 

And  breathe  this  air,  impregnated  with  misery  ? 

Tragedian,  chosen  of  the  wrath  of  God. 

If  I  have  chosen  ill  my  part,  and  ill  understood  my  play ; 

If,  trembling  at  my  work,  and  wearied  without  fighting, 

For  one  that  thou  didst  wish,  I  have  killed  four, 

Oh  speak  !  will  God  not  pardon, 

Father  ?  and  what  chastisement  awaits  me  ? 

The  Ghost.  Thou  shalt  live ! 


By  tliis  denoument,  Dumas,  from  a  French  point  of  view  at  least, 
made  the  piece  “  logical  ”  in  its  beginning  and  in  its  end ;  the  fate  of 
each  person  is  fixed  and  the  punishment  proportioned  to  the  crime  with 
sublime  justice.  Only  Shakespeare’s  Hamlet  could  not  live.  In 
Shakespeare’s  Hamlet  vengeance  devours  the  avenger.  “  The  rest  is 
silence.” 

It  was  in  this  version  of  “  Hamlet  ”  that  Rouviere  appeared  with  a 
success  that  was  frequently  renewed  in  subsequent  revivals  of  the  piece  at 
the  Odeon  and  the  Gaite. 

T  2 
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Since  the  adaptation  of  MM.  Dumas  and  Paul  Meurice,  no  attempt 
has  been  made  to  restore  “Hamlet”  to  the  French  stage,  except  in  a 
translation  in  rhymed  verse,  blank  verse,  and  prose,  by  M.  E.  Guillemot, 
published  in  1869.  Ho  manager,  however,  ventured  to  accept  M. 
Guillemot’s  piece.  Last  year  M.  Theodore  Reinach  published  a  trans¬ 
lation  with  very  learned  notes  and  commentaries  (Hachette  et  Cie.,  1  vol. 
8vo).  But  up  to  the  present  there  has  appeared  no  translation  or 
adaptation  of  “  Hamlet”  worthy  of  mention,  except  those  noticed  above; 
all  of  which  tend  to  show  that,  of  all  Shakespeare’s  plays,  the  most 
profound  and  the  most  characteristic  is  precisely  the  one  which  the 
French  have  least  comprehended. 


A  FAREWELL 

TO  MBS.  OSGOOD, 

On  Her  Departure  eor  America,  October,  1881. 

A  voice  came  from  the  far-off  west, 

That  like  a  silver  trumpet  rang, 

It  filled  the  heart  in  every  breast 

"With  strange  emotions  when  she  sang. 

We  wrote  her  name  upon  the  scroll 
That  tells  of  Honour’s  highest  prize, 

The  while  she  charmed  us  with  the  soul 
That  shines  from  out  those  earnest  eyes. 

She  conquer’d  by  the  spell  divine, 

That  none  who  heard  her  could  withstand, 

And  many  an  abler  pen  than  mine 
Has  made  her  famous  in  the  land. 

Too  well  we  knew  our  sweet  Song-Queen 
Must  leave  us,  faring  over  sea, 

Yet  take  our  benison,  Aline, 

When  we  are  desolate  of  thee. 

Let  seas  he  smooth  and  winds  be  fair, 

What  time  the  sea-bird  on  still  wing 
Will  poise  him,  motionless  in  air, 

That  haply  he  may  hear  thee  sing. 

And  though  our  paths  lie  leagues  apart, 

While  we  forget  no  single  tone, 

Think  sometimes  of  each  English  heart 
That  beats  responsive  to  thine  own. 

H.  Savile  Clarke. 
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The  Garrick  Club  Inauguration  Dinner. 


HE  following  letter  was  addressed  to  Robert  Clarke,  Esq., 
Theatre  Royal,  Manchester,  by  the  father  of  the  late 
lamented  and  distinguished  comedian,  Charles  Mathews, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  Garrick  Club  Inauguration  Dinner. 


It  runs  thus,  and  I  give  it  word  for  word  : 


“  London  :  Feb.  1 6th,  1832. 


“  Mr  dear  Clarke, — You  and  I,  thank  God  !  have  lived  with  each 
other  in  such  a  jocose  way  that  matter-of-fact  people  do  not  always  com¬ 
prehend,  and  if  I  were  not  aware  that  you  are  concerned  for  another,  and, 
therefore,  a  grave  man  of  business  when  negotiating  for  him,  I  really 
should  have  thought  you  only  wanted  an  excuse  for  saying  that  you  were 
alive  and  truly  mine. 

“  In  your  hurry  you  did  not  think  I  should  speak  about  my  season. 
Had  I  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Watson,  for  instance,  my  reply  might 
have  been  copied  from  your  letter  verbatim  : 

“  ‘  Adelphi, — We  commence  our  (At  Home)  season  here  at  Easter, 
and  shall  continue  open  until  the  18th  of  June,  or  later,  if  Arnold  builds. 
An  alibi  proved,  I  cannot  come  !  ’ 

“  The  baronet  received  the  bust  safe,  and  is  delighted.  ‘  Lay  out, 
Bardolph  !  and  I  will  thee  repay  !  ’ 

“  I  rejoice  at  Paganini’s  success  on  Mr.  Lewis’s  account.  I  was  not 
aware  by  ‘  the  papers  ’  that  he  had  been  at  Brum.  A  paragraph  has  f  gone 
the  round,’  as  it  is  termed,  that  I  gave  an  entertainment  to  a  large  party, 
on  Tuesday  the  7th,  but  that  our  festivities  were  damped  by  the  arrival 
•of  the  news  of  Munden’s  death.  I  have  not  since  June  last  been  at  home 
more  than  ten  days  at  a  time,  never  had  a  party  since,  and  dined  tete-a-tete 
with  my  wife  on  the  7th.  Ha,  ha  ! 

“  The  joint-stock  Cholera  Company  are  trying  to  spread  the  Colera- 
phobia,  but  I  do  not  think  success  will  follow.  Shares  are  at  a  discount. 
If  you  have  not  read  them,  and  Dr.  Unwin,  in  ‘  The  Times  ’  of  yes¬ 
terday  and  to-day,  do ;  it  is  doubtless  filed  where  you  read.  Yet  there 
are  flats  who  are  panicised !  It  is  worthy  of  the  same  nation  that  allowed 
Johanna  Southcott’s  name  to  be  pronounced  with  gravity,  or  Mr.  Kean 
to  act  Romeo  and  Hamlet.  I  do  not  believe  in  the  existence  of  real 
Asiatic  cholera  in  England.  We  are  going  too  fast — oh,  oh,  oh  !  What 
shall  we  come  to  next  %  Lord  Grey  proposed  it,  because  Percival  asked 
for  it,  to  clear  his  conscience  of  the  sin  of  living  on  a  pension — and  the 

king  said  :  ‘  D - his  eyes  if  he  cared  whether  they  fasted  or  not  ’ — and 

so  actors  lose  a  night’s  salary. 


“  The  actors  alone  are  deprived  of  repast — 

The  ministers  all  are  paid  while  they  fast. 

Mr.  Freeman,  I  think,  is  Jhe  gentleman’s  name  who  travels  with  Pag.  ; 
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jhe  promised  me  an  autograph.  Can’t  you  and  he  between  you  furnish 
a  letter  1  Try.  Have  the  goodness  to  read  the  following  hit  to  my  friend 
Mr.  Lewis  :  ‘  Was  there  any  other  article  besides  a  mourning-ring,  a 
hammer,  and  a  gridiron  in  the  box  he  was  kind  enough  to  present  to  me  1  ’ 
To  whom  did  they  belong  1  I  fear  I  have  been  robbed.  I  put  the  two 
latter  articles,  certainly  (and,  as  I  thought,  the  former)  into  a  mulberry- 
tree  box.  On  my  return  I  found  only  the  hammer  and  gridiron,  yet 
nothing  else  in  the  house  is  missed.  I  made  a  memorandum,  too,  of  the 
name  of  the  donor,  knowing  how  treacherous  my  memory  is,  excepting 
in  my  profession.  I  have  almost  betted  it  was  Powell.  I  am  fidgeted 
to  death  about  it,  and  am  sick  wfith  searching.  A  suspicion  of  servants 
— one  of  ten  years’  growth,  etc. — is  horrible.  If  the  words  of  the  ring 
were  in  Mr.  Tummas’s  memory,  the  pawnbrokers  may  elucidate. 

“  Great  regards  to  Mrs.  Clarke,  in  which  we  all  join  to  thee  also. 

“  Ever  sincerely  yours, 

“  Charles  Mathews. 

“P.S. — The  Duke  of  Sussex  presided  yesterday  at  the  inauguration 
of  the  Garrick  Club ;  there  are  three  hundred  members,  who  are  devoted 
to  an  attempt  to  revive  the  sinking  drama.  A  delightful  day  !  ” 

I  am  indebted  for  this  amusing  letter  of  the  great  comedian  to  Mr. 
George  Willis’s  “  Current  Notes.”  The  letter  itself  is  highly  characteristic, 
of  the  witty  writer,  and  will  doubtless  be  read  with  much  interest  by  many 
to  whom  the  memory  of  his  son  Charles  Mathews  is  ever  green. 

The  elder  Mathews,  father  of  Charles,  and,  like  his  son,  a  celebrated 
comedian,  was  well  known  to  my  grandfather.  He  (my  grandfather)  first 
met  Mathews  with  a  company  of  strolling  actors,  travelling  in  Yorkshire, 
and  at  once  foretold  his  future  greatness,  saying,  “  The  time  will  come  when 
you  will  stand  up  a  big  man  before  a  London  audience ;  ”  at  which 
prophecy  Mathews  laughed  heartily.  Then’  next  meeting,  I  believe,  was 
on  the  top  of  a  Yorkshire  coach,  Mathews  being  then  a  ventriloquist ; 
they  had  gone  some  distance,  and  it  was  quite  dark,  -when  Mathews  began 
his  fun.  From  out  the  darkness  of  the  night  a  voice  was  heard  shouting  ; 
“  Stop  the  coach  !  ”  The  voice  sounded  not  far  behind,  and  the  coach¬ 
man  instantly  pulled  up,  but  finding  no  one  (everything  silent)  he  drove 
on  again.  Again  the  voice  cried  out,  and  this  time  most  piteously  : 
“  Oh  coachman  !  do  stop  the  coach  !  ”  The  coachman  once  more  pulled 
up  and  waited,  and  finding  nobody  coming,  he  desired  the  guard  to  get 
down  and  to  go  some  distance  back  upon  the  road  to  see  if  he  could  find 
anybody.  Of  course  he  was  unsuccessful,  and  the  coach  again  rolled 
on,  no  one  being  in  the  secret  but  my  grandfather.  Time  passed  on,  and 
my  grandfather,  who  was  an  officer,  had  been  abroad  for  years.  On  his 
return  he  passed  through  London  on  his  way  to  the  north,  and  having  an 
hour  or  two  to  spare,  he  went  to  Covent  Garden  or  Drury  Lane  (my 
father  forgets  which),  and  when  the  curtain  rose,  who  should  appear  but 
his  old  friend  Mathews,  a  popular  actor  on  the  London  boards,  as  he  had 
foretold  many  years  previously.  My  grandfather  sent  his  card  down  to 
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him.  Mathews  wrote  on  the  hack :  “  I  have  to  appear  in  a  fresh 
character  every  time  the  curtain  rises.  I  should  not  have  time  to  say  one 
word  to  you,  hut  come  after  the  theatre  is  over  and  I  shall  he  delighted 
to  see  you,  and  to  chat  and  laugh  over  old  days  and  what  you  foretold 
would  happen  to  me.” 

But  my  grandfather’s  time  being  limited,  he  had  to  leave  before  the 
end  of  the  performance,  and  never  again  saw  Mathews. 

I  am  indebted  to  my  father  for  these  interesting  anecdotes  of  the 
celebrated  Mathews.  Gertrude  Carr-Davison. 


THE  OLD  STROLLING  DAYS. 

By  H.  Barton  Baker. 

HETHER  the  old  actors  Avere  finer  artists  than  the  modern 
must  ever  remain  a  subject  of  controversy ;  but  that  their 
successors,  so  far  from  having  any  cause  to  envy  them  from 
a  social  point  of  vie\v,  have  much  to  be  thankful  for  that 
they  Avere  born  in  these  degenerate  days  is  past  a  doubt.  The  actor’s  was 
a  hard  lot  in  “  the  good  old  time ;  ”  it  was  art  for  art’s  sake  with  him,  for 
he  had  little  beside  his  enthusiasm  to  support  him  in  the  absence  of  break¬ 
fasts  and  dinners,  for  to  be  breakfastless  and  dinnerless  and  sometimes 
houseless  was  his  normal  condition.  The  so-called  romance  of  the  stage 
was  romance  in  very  humble  life,  a  very  tattered  and  dirty  and  hungry 
romance ;  people  call  it  amusing,  so  perhaps  it  was,  even  to  the  heroes 
and  heroines — in  retrospect,  but  it  must  have  been  a  very  sad  reality 
during  its  composition.  They  Avere  careless,  light-hearted  vagabonds, 
always  ready  to  make  jests  upon  their  own  miseries ;  but  the  jest  was  too 
often  forced,  the  laugh  too  frequently  hysterical.  "We  have  no  record  of 
their  lonely  homes,  when  there  was  no  audience,  not  even  that  of  their 
fellow-sufferers,  when  the  lights  were  put  out,  when  the  mask  dropped 
and  they  Avere  face  to  face  Avith  cold  and  famine.  Morbidly  sensitive 
and  highly-strung  natures,  such  as  are  those  of  all  artists,  they  could  not 
have  passed  through  all  the  phases  of  want  and  degradation  Avithout 
exquisite  suffering.  But  if  every  soldier  in  Napoleon's  army  carried,  in 
imagination,  a  marshal’s  baton  in  his  knapsack,  so  did  every  actor,  in  the 
same  sense,  carry  about  with  him  a  Drury  Lane  or  Co  vent  Garden 
engagement.  Many  realised  their  dreams  ;  but  hoAV  many  more,  of  whom 
we  hear  nothing,  never  get  beyond  the  Barmecidean  feasts  of  dreamland, 
until  they  themselves  made  feasts  for  worms  ! 

There  is  a  peculiar  charm  in  extreme  contrasts,  and  no  rich  or  famous 
man  is  so  interesting  as  the  one  Avho  has  begun  his  career  in  want  and 
obscurity  ;  struggling  men  apply  the  moral  to  themselves  :  “  As  he  Avas  so  I 
am ;  as  he  is  so  I  may  be,”  is  their  inward  thought ;  and  doubtless  the 
very  miseries  and  shifts  of  which  they  have  read  have  done  as  much  to 
draw  impulsive  young  men  to  the  stage  as  have  the  glitter  and  the  rewards 
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they  hoped  for.  It  would  he  so  delightful  thereafter  to  impress  others 
as  they  themselves  have  been  impressed ;  to  lounge  in  luxuriant  easy-chair 
and  sip  champagne  and  talk  of  sleeping  under  hedges  and  dining  in  a 
beanfield.  John  Ivemhle,  who  afterwards  became  the  honoured  com¬ 
panion  of  nobles,  had  done  so  ;  nay,  had  once,  in  company  with  another 
unfortunate,  when  in  dire  extremity,  shifted  from  the  stage  to  the  tub, 
and,  availing  himself  of  his  clerical  education,  held  forth  upon  the  village- 
green  upon  such  subjects  as  are  supposed  to  be  antipodean  to  his  calling. 
The  future  Cato’s  severe  profile  and  solemn  declamation  were  well  suited 
to  such  exercises,  and  no  doubt  produced  considerable  effect  upon  the 
gaping  rustics,  for  after  his  companion  had  gone  round  with  the  hat  all 
fear  of  going  supperless  to  bed  was  dispelled,  and  the  two  arch-impostors 
pursued  their  way  rejoicing. 

Powerful  indeed  must  have  heen  the  glamour  that  could  have  trans¬ 
formed  the  low-ceiled  room  of  a  village  tavern,  a  miserable  barn,  or  a 
disused  stable — for  such  were  the  theatres  of  country  strollers — into  the 
palace  of  the  Doge,  Juliet’s  garden,  or  “the  vasty  fields  of  Prance.” 
Romeo  frequently  gave  forth  his  impassioned  utterances,  standing  in  a 
muddy  puddle  formed  by  the  rain  dripping  from  the  broken  roof,  and 
Juliet  bade  him  “swear  not  by  the  inconstant  moon,”  with  chattering 
teeth  and  nose  reddened  by  the  piercing  December  blast.  Lee  Lewes  tells 
us  in  his  memoirs,  how,  one  night,  when  “  the  gentry  ”  had  given  a 
bespeak,  Lord  Townley’s  shoes  stuck  so  hard  in  the  adhesive  clay  of  the 
stable  ground,  that  he  was  compelled  to  slip  his  feet  out  of  them  before 
he  could  move.  But  “  the  gentry  ”  of  those  days  were  used  to  such  con¬ 
tretemps  ;  there  was  a  good  house,  and  the  next  morning  a  member  of  the 
company,  with  a  turn  for  epigram,  wrote  upon  the  stable-door  in  large 
letters,  “  we  eat.”  The  two  words  suggest  a  Avhole  history.  Another 
story,  culled  from  the  same  authority,  is  a  very  history  of  strolling  life. 
I  give  it  very  nearly  in  the  words  of  the  author. 

“The  whole  company  of  Foot’s  Cray  consisted  only  of  two  young 
men,  myself,  and  Mr.  Quick,  an  old  man  and  his  wife,  with  one  eye, 
their  crooked  daughter,  a  scabby-headed  boy,  and  a  jackass.”  But 
by-and-by  they  are  joined  by  a  young  gentleman  of  “flattering  expecta¬ 
tions.”  “  It  was  remarked  soon  aftervvards  by  the  audience,  that 
Mr.  Quick’s  and  my  linen  appeared  whiter  than  usual,  and  that  we  left 
off  chalking  our  stockings.  The  fact  was,  the  young  gentleman  had 
brought  with  him  an  excellent  supply  of  shirts  and  stockings ;  Mr. 
Quick’s  and  my  wardrobe  being  so  scanty,  that  when  a  clean  shirt  fell 
to  our  lot  from  the  indulgence  of  our  washerwoman,  we  shared  it 
between  us,  lot  and  lot.  It  served  me  for  the  play,  it  supplied  Quick 
for  the  farce,  and  vice  versa ;  so  that  our  two  shirts,  the  black  and  the 
white  one,  were  continually  shifting  the  scene.  A  continuation  of  bad 
success  reduced  even  the  young  gentleman  to  a  level  with  ourselves. 
One  shirt  each  was  all  our  boast.  But,  being  all  friendly,  the  three 
shirts  were  continually  dancing  the  bays  off  and  on  each  other’s  hacks, 
and  in  and  out  at  the  pawnbrokers.” 

The  theatre  of  this  impecunious  company  was  fitted  up  in  an  old 
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stable,  with  one  stage  box,  and  that  was  the  body  of  an  old  postchaise  ! 
The  adjoining  brewhouse  served  for  the  green-room,  in  which  all  the 
company  dressed,  the  manager  and  his  family  attiring  themselves  in  the 
mash-tub,  and  the  remainder  in  the  cooler.  A  beam  went  across  the 
centre  of  the  stage,  which  occasionally  quite  hid  the  heads  of  the 
performers.  Yet  the  managers  of  these  impecunious  concerns  were  very 
exacting  in  their  requirements  as  to  efficiency.  When  a  very  young 
actor,  Lewes  joined  a  strolling  manager  named  Whitely,  of  whose  eccen¬ 
tricities  many  amusing  stories  are  told.  His  opening  part  was  a  very 
small  one ;  it  was  contained  in  one  speech,  and  that  speech  only  a 
message ;  but  the  manner  of  its  delivery  did  not  satisfy  Whitely,  who 
demanded  whether  the  young  aspirant  intended  to  so  speak  it  at  night. 
x‘  It  may  do  for  those  companies  you  have  been  in,  but  it  won’t  do  for 
me,  my  dear.  Who  made  you  an  actor  1  I  gave  you  the  part,  my  dear, 
because  you  have  an  eye  ;  the  fellow  I  have  taken  it  from  has  two,  to  be 
sure,  but  they  are  put  into  his  head  with  dirty  fingers — he  looks  like  a 
chimney-sweeper ;  now  you  are  a  clean  tight  fellow,  my  dear,  but  no 
actor,  for  in  that  very  speech  never  was  a  finer  scope  for  an  actor  to 
show  himself  since  the  Almighty  first  taught  the  angels  to  spout  in 
Paradise.”  Our  author  tells  another  good  story  of  a  strolling  company 
that  could  not  boast  a  female  performer,  and  which  he  saw  perform 
Otway’s  “  Orphan  ”  at  Camberwell,  the  gentle  Monimia  being  represented 
by  a  lusty,  strapping,  raw-boned  fellow,  in  whose  mouth  the  following 
speech,  pronounced  by  a  hoarse  and  stentorian  voice,  must  have  sounded 
exceedingly  comical : 

Why  was  I  born  with  all  my  sex’s  softness  ? 

My  gentle  nature  bears  not  the  beating  of  a  storm 

So  rode.  Castalio,  oh  Castalio,  has  undone  me! 

And  my  soft  soul  shall  ne’er  have  comfort  more. 

The  railway  bell  was  the  passing  one  of  strolling  managers  ;  the 
centralisation  of  dramatic  amusements  has  exterminated  the  race,  but  it 
died  hard,  and  very  few  years  have  elapsed  since  blue-chinned  men  of 
saturnine  complexion,  with  very  black  moustaches,  and  long  greased 
hair,  in  seedy  black  attire,  rain-polished  hat,  and  linen  too  modest  to 
display  itself,  stalked  or  lounged  through  village  streets  at  midday,  to  be 
followed  by  children,  grinned  at  by  male  adults,  and  sheepishly  regarded 
by  females.  These  wanderers  strutted  and  fretted  their  hours  in  the  little 
“  fit-up  ”  they  carried  with  them  from  town  to  town,  for  a  few  shillings 
nightly,  save  on  the  occasion  when  some  country  magnate  accorded  them 
his  patronage  and  presence,  and  brought  other  magnates  in  his  train,  in 
honour  of  whom  the  tradespeople  and  working  people  came  too.  Thus, 
somehow,  at  times  inexplicably  even  to  themselves,  they  contrived  to 
live,  and  some  advanced  step  by  step,  until  they  reached  the  great  goal, 
London,  or,  almost  as  good,  some  first-class  provincial  theatre ;  but 
others  of  those  children  of  Salathiel  strolled  on  from  youth  to  age, 
finding  no  resting-place  until  the  “  fell  sergeant,  Death,”  arrested  them, 
and  laid  them  where  they  shall  rest  till  the  last  call  shall  summon  all 
men  and  women  to  the  last  scene  of  the  universal  drama. 
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$0cnt  for  Jlcatatioit, 


A  LOST  LETTER. 

[Extract  from  a  letter  picked  vp  on  Margate  Pier :  “  I  am  so  sorry  you  are  obliged  to  go  away  to-day. 
You  do  not  know  how  much  I  care  to  bo  with  you.  You  are  so  different  to  other  men,  so 
kind  to  me.  If  I  had  known  a  man  like  you  years  ago,  I  might  have  been  a  better  woman.”] 

Just  read  this  letter,  old  friend  of  mine  ! 

I  picked  it  up  upon  Margate  Pier, 

In  a  whirling  world  of  women  and  wine  : 

’Twas  blotted  and  blurred  with  a  fallen  tear. 

Come,  think  one  minute  of  years  ago, 

"When  the  chance  was  with  us — a  soul  to  save. 

The  whim  was  in  us  to  love,  you  know ; 

But  the  woman  she  fell  to  a  fool  or  knave. 

’Tis  easy  to  picture  the  tortured  heart 
That  faced  despair  and  a  grief  like  this ; 

She  saw  her  lover  unloved  depart, 

And  turned  again  to  a  hateful  kiss. 

“  Had  I  been  loved  by  a  man  like  you” — 

0  vTeary  woman  !  0  fearful  fate  ! 

’Tis  a  passionate  cry  ;  but  it  strikes  us  through 
Who  sigh  too  soon,  but  who  love  too  late. 

Who  was  the  woman  1  I  seem  to  trace 
Her  footprints  here  in  Vanity  Pair; 

A  mother,  perchance,  with  an  earnest  face ; 

A  wife  with  a  glory  of  Titian  hair ; 

A  soul  perplexed,  and  a  faith  at  stake ; 

A  life  nigh  lost — there  are  thousands  such 
Who  face  the  world,  when  their  heartstrings  break, 

Por  the  one  kind  word  and  the  tender  touch  ! 

Who  was  the  man  ?  What  matter  at  all  1 
’Tis  man.  who  ruins  and  sows  the  tears ; 

’Tis  men  who  tempt,  but  women  who  fall, 

And  are  never  absolved  in  the  deathless  years. 

The  least  we  can  do,  0  brothers,  is  this  : 

Whilst  love  is  with  us,  and  life  seems  down, 

We  can  soothe  the  sad  with  a  gentle  kiss, 

And  dry  the  eyes  that  our  sins  can  drown  ! 

Go  back,  lost  letter  of  wild  despair, 

I  will  cast  you  forth  on  the  infinite  sea ; 

But  the  day  glides  on,  and  the  Margate  air 
Is  piercing  sweet  to  the  world  and  me. 

But  still  I  can  never  forget — can  you  1 — - 
That  cry  that  nothing  can  soothe  or  cease  : 

“  Had  I  been  loved  by  a  man  like  you, 

I  had  lived  far  better,  and  died  in  peace  !  ” 

Margate-on-Sea  :  September  1881.  CLEMENT  SCOTT. 
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THE  FOYER  OF  THE  VARIETES. 

By  Charles  Hervey. 

HOE YER  has  a  fancy  for  approaching,  as  nearly  as  is  per¬ 
mitted  to  the  uninitiated,  the  above-mentioned  locality, 
has  only  to  enter  the  Passage  des  Panoramas  from  the 
Boulevard,  and — resisting  for  the  nonce  the  temptation 
of  admiring  the  young  ladies  in  M.  Marquis’s  chocolate 
emporium,  and  the  luxurious  bindings  in  M.  Morgand’s 
window — follow  the  main  gallery  about  half-way  until 
he  reaches  one  of  its  narrower  arteries  diverging  to  the  left.  There, 
passing  through  an  open  door,  at  which  a  pompier  in  his  shirt  sleeves  is 
generally  smoking,  he  may,  if  he  be  foolhardy  enough,  penetrate  into  a 
narrow  passage  leading  to  a  diminutive  courtyard,  redolent  at  most  hours 
of  the  day  of  the  combined  odours  of  garlic,  onions,  and  fricot,  and  thus 
far  he  will  find  all  plain  sailing.  Scarcely,  however,  has  he  set  foot  on 
the  paved  area  in  question,  when  his  progress  will  be  suddenly  arrested 
by  a  stern  “  Oil  allez-vous  1  ”  followed  by  the  appearance  of  a  Medusalike 
female  head  at  the  window_'of  an  adjoining  den,  the  owner  of  which,  being 
gifted  with  a  marvellous  recollection  of  faces,  at  once  spots  him  as  an 
unauthorised  intruder,  and  in  a  tone  admitting  of  no  further  parley,  bids 
him  retrace  his  steps,  greatly  to  the  delight  of  a  mixed  coterie  of  machinists 
and  supers,  who  are  invariably  loitering  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  stage- 
door.  These  prefatory  remarks  being  merely  intended  as  a  “  caution  ”  to 
adventurous  neophytes,  we  will  take  for  granted  that  the  reader  is  duly 
impressed  by  them,  and  voluntarily  surrenders  himself  to  the  guidance  of 
an  old  habitue,  under  whose  protecting  wing  he  may  defy  the  vigilance 
of  Madame  Cerbdre,  and  arrive  without  let  or  hindrance  at  his  journey’s 
end.  Traversing,  therefore,  the  few  square  yards  of  flag-stones  composing 
the  courtyard,  and  diving  into  a  second  passage,  we  emerge  from  thence 
upon  the  stage,  across  which  we  thread  our  way  with  precaution,  mount 
three  or  four  steps,  and  find  ourselves  in  a  moderately-sized  room  with 
a  fireplace  and  a  clock  above  it,  and  furnished  with  rows  of  benches 
along  the  sides,  a  small  round  table,  and  a  couple  of  chairs.  This  is  the 
foyer. 

I  do  not  believe  that,  Avith  the  exception  perhaps  of  a  stray  septua. 
genarian  or  so  in  the  orchestra — a  phenomenon  by  no  means  uncommon 
in  Parisian  theatres— there  remains  at  the  present  moment  a  single  indi- 
Addual  attached  to  the  Yarietes  company  who  formed  part  of  it  when  I 
first  entered  the  foyer  in  1849.  Death,  retirement  from  the  stage,  or 
migration  to  other  boards  has  gradually  dispersed  them  all ;  and  new 
candidates  for  public  favour,  as  Avell  as  an  entirely  different  class  of  enter¬ 
tainments,  noAV  reign  in  their  stead.  Opera  bouffe  with  Judic  and  Chaumont 
has  superseded  the  inimitable  vagaries  of  Arnal  and  Euma,  and  the  realisti 
drollery  of  Lassagne  ;  Bayard,  Duvert  and  Lauzanne,  Yarin  and  Lambert 
Thiboust,  have  vanished  together  with  their  interpreters,  and  the  once 
familiar  “couplet”  has  become  as  absolute  a  myth  as  the  “tag”  at 
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the  close  of  a  five-act  comedy.  And  all  this  in  a  space  of  thirty-one 
years  ! 

My  personal  recollections  of  this  dramatic  interior  date  from  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  the  theatre  by  one  of  the  then  (and  I  am  happy  to  say  still) 
leading  patrons  of  the  English  turf,  to  whose  kindness  I  owe  my  admis¬ 
sion  into  the  sanctum.  The  acting  manager  was  at  that  time  a  certain 
M.  Thibaudeau,  formerly  a  member  of  the  Odeon  company  under  the  name 
of  Milon,  a  model  of  politeness  and  highly  popular  with  his  lady  pension- 
naires,  but  so  lamentably  deficient  in  administrative  capability,  that  I 
can  only  call  to  mind  one  real  success  achieved  during  the  two  years  of 
his  reign,  namely,  “  La  Yie  de  Boheme.”  Fortunately  for  him,  he  had 
at  his  disposal  a  Mimi  and  a  Musette  exactly  realising  the  author’s  de¬ 
scription  of  them  in  Mdlle.  Thuillier  and  the  charming  Adele  Page,  the 
former  of  whom  little  imagined,  while  depicting  with  such  exquisite 
sensibility  the  last  moments  of  Murger’s  consumptive  heroine,  that  she 
herself  was  destined  to  succumb  to  the  same  malady  a  few  months  later. 
By  way  of  celebrating  this  exceptional  triumph,  Mdlle.  Ozy,  who  was 
not  included  in  the  cast,  invited  all  those  who  were  and  half  Paris  besides 
to  what  she  called  a  “  fete  de  famille,”  or,  in  other  words,  a  marvellous 
display  of  diamonds  and  pretty  faces,  chronicled  by  Fiorentino  in  one  of 
the  most  amusing  feuilletons  of  the  “  Corsaire.”  After  Thibaudeau  came 
Messrs.  Morin  and  Carpier,  both  financial  failures,  succeeded  in  1855  by 
M.  Hippolyte  Cogniard,  whose  intelligent  activity  soon  had  a  beneficial 
influence  on  the  receipts,  and  inaugurated  for  the  Varietes  an  un¬ 
interrupted  career  of  prosperity,  which  lasted  until  his  retirement 
in  1869. 

I  do  not  profess  to  be  chronological  in  my  reminiscences,  having  no 
notes  to  consult,  and  nothing  but  my  memory  to  rely  on;  and  may 
therefore  perhaps  be  pardoned  for  a  somewhat  desultory,  or,  as  Mr.  Pelham 
aptly  styles  it,  “rudderless”  way  of  introducing  them.  My  object  being 
merely  to  jot  down  what  I  have  seen  or  heard,  it  is  possible  that  in  these 
fugitive  recollections  I  may  have  attached  greater  importance  to  them 
than  they  deserve ;  in  which  case  I  can  only  plead  as  an  excuse  that  “  la 
plus  belle  fille  du  monde  ne  peut  donner  que  ce  qu’elle  a.” 

When  Arnal  and  Numa  played  together  in  the  same  piece — as,  for 
instance,  in  “  Le  Massacre  d’un  Innocent  ” — the  treasurer’s  post  was  no 
sinecure,  and  the  conquest  even  of  a  “  strapontin  ”  was  a  feat  to  be 
remembered ;  it  was  hard  indeed  to  decide  which  of  the  two  bore  away 
the  palm,  but  the  effect  of  their  joint  drollery  was  irresistible.  ISTuma 
was  partial  to  the  foyer,  and  I  fancy  I  see  him  now,  airing  his  coat-tails 
before  the  fire,  his  hands  embedded  in  his  pockets,  and  his  head  solemnly 
wagging  to  and  fro  ;  in  a  word,  precisely  the  same  off  the  stage  as  he  was 
on.  Arnal,  on  the  contrary,  seldom  left  his  dressing-room — the  best  and 
most  comfortably-furnished  in  the  theatre — until  summoned  by  the  call- 
boy  ;  taciturn,  and  far  less  gregariously  inclined  than  his  mercurial 
comrade,  he  rather  avoided  than  sought  the  society  of  his  fellow- 
performers,  and  was  consequently  no  especial  favourite  with  them.  He 
had  a  fixed  idea  that  a  manager  must  necessarily  be  an  actor’s  natural 
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enemy,  adducing  in  support  of  liis  theory  the  numerous  lawsuits  (in¬ 
variably  decided  against  him)  between  himself  and  his  former  director, 
Bouffe,  of  the  Vaudeville;  and  I  verily  believe  that  his  chief  if  not  only 
source  of  discontent,  while  in  the  enjoyment  of  an  exceptional  position 
at  the  Varietes — something  like  £1500  a  year,  with  three  months’  leave 
of  absence — was  the  incontrovertible  fact  of  his  having  absolutely  nothing 
to  complain  of.  He  had  a  great  predilection  for  Switzerland,  and  in 
1855  having,  as  he  thought,  effected  the  purchase  of  a  piece  of  ground 
near  Interlaken,  bought  a  chalet  at  Brienz,  and  had  it  taken  to  pieces, 
with  the  view  of  reconstructing  it  on  the  spot  he  had  selected.  On  his 
arrival  there,  however,  he  found  that  the  owner  of  the  land  in  question 
had  already  sold  it  to  someone  else,  and  he  was  forced  to  look  out  for 
another  site,  which  after  some  trouble  he  discovered  on  the  borders  of  the 
lake  of  Thun,  and  set  up  his  household  gods  in  that  pleasant  locality. 
Even  when  in  Paris,  it  was  a  sine  qua  non  with  him  that  his  servants 
should  be  of  Helvetian  extraction ;  and  he  was  particularly  proud  of  his 
housekeeper,  a  species  of  female  gendarme,  whom  he  had  engaged  on  the 
express  condition  of  adopting  the  national  costume.  Shortly  before  his 
death  his  financial  embarrassments  compelled  him  not  only  to  sell  his 
little  property  but  also  to  dismiss  his  attendants ;  and  on  my  once 
expressing  astonishment  that  he  could  have  resigned  himself  to  the 
sacrifice,  he  replied  mournfully,  but  with  a  touch  of  his  old  humour : 
“Que  voulez-vous  1  ”  You  know  the  saying,  “  Point  d’argent,  point  de 
Suisses — ni  meme  de  Suissesses  !  ” 

When  Christian — since  better  known  by  his  excellent  personation  of 
Jupiter  in  “  Orphee  aux  Enfers,”  at  the  Gaite — and  Alexandre  Michel 
were  in  the  foyer  there  was  a  constant  running  fire  of  repartee  and  chaff  i 
the  latter,  who  was  one  of  the  best  mimics  I  ever  heard,  generally  contrived 
to  set  the  room  in  a  roar.  He  had  been  for  some  years  a  member  of  the 
French  company  in  St.  Petersburg,  and  a  report  of  his  peculiar  talent 
having  come  to  the  ears  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas,  he  sent  for  him,  and 
ordered  him  to  give  a  specimen  of  his  powers.  “I  am  told,”  he  said, 
“that  you  imitate  me  admirably,  and  I  am  curious  to  see  if  I  can  recognise 
myself.”  The  unfortunate  comedian,  to  whose  troubled  brain  visions  of 
Siberia  at  that  moment  presented  themselves  with  alarming  distinctness, 
attempted  to  excuse  himself,  but  in  vain ;  the  imperial  command  was 
absolute,  and  must  be  obeyed.  At  length  a  happy  thought  struck  him, 
and,  summoning  up  all  his  courage,  he  placed  himself  in  his  auditor’s 
usual  attitude,  and  copying  his  voice  and  manner  as  closely  as  his 
emotion  -would  allow,  addressed  the  grand  chamberlain,  who  with  other 
courtiers  was  enjoying  the  scene,  as  follows :  “  Chamberlain,  give  orders 
that  a  gratification  of  five  hundred  roubles  be  paid  to  that  excellent  actor, 
M.  Alexandre  Michel.”  “That  will  do,”  interrupted  Nicholas,  laughing 
heartily ;  “I  am  quite  satisfied  with  the  resemblance  of  the  portrait,  and, 
as  an  emperor’s  word  ought  to  be  as  good  as  his  bond,  you  will  see,”  he 
added,  turning  to  the  chamberlain,  “that  M.  Michel  has  his  money.” 

No  one,  Geoffroy  excepted,  played  the  Parisian  “  bourgeois  ”  better 
than  LecEre ;  he  had  studied  the  different  varieties  of  the  type  so 
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conscientiously  that  he  not  only  reproduced  them  with  photographic 
accuracy  on  the  stage,  hut  even  in  private  life  insensibly  retained  some 
of  the  leading  characteristics  of  Joseph  Prudhomme.  He  never  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  foyer  without  goloshes  and  a  stout  gingham  umbrella,  and, 
when  mischievously  urged  thereto  by  “  Cri-cri,”  as  Mdlle.  Scriwaneck 
was  familiarly  called,  would  maintain,  like  Mr.  Samuel  Coddle,  that  of 
all  the  months  in  the  year  none  were  more  productive  of  colds,  coughs, 
and  the  diseases  to  which  the  human  frame  is  liable,  than  July.  Talking 
of  Mdlle.  Scriwaneck  reminds  me  that  I  met  her  in  1873  at  one  of  the 
Belgian  watering-places,  where  she  had  been  starring,  as  she  told  me,  on 
the  half-share  principle.  On  my  asking  if  she  were  satisfied  with  the 
result,  she  burst  out  laughing.  “  You  shall  judge,”  she  said;  “  the  first 
night  I  played  ‘Madame  Bijou’  and  ‘Vert-Vert,’  and  we  had  a  house 
of  eight  hundred  and  fifty  francs ;  the  second  night  I  tried  the  ‘  Gamin 
de  Paris,’  which  brought  in  thirteen  hundred.” 

“  Bravo  !  ”  I  said  ;  “  and  the  third  1  ” 

“ Never  came  off,”  she  replied;  “  and  what  was  worse,  1  discovered 
that  my  scelerat  of  a  manager  had  passed  his  evenings  regularly  at  the 
casino,  and  lost  every  farthing  of  the  receipts  at  ecarte.  Et  moi,”  she 
added  in  a  tragical  tone,  but  evidently  looking  upon  the  matter  as  a 
capital  joke,  “  moi,  j’en  suis  pour  mes  frais  de  voyage.” 

Among  the  many  attractive  sirens  who  at  different  periods  displayed 
their  airs  and  graces  in  the  foyer,  Mdlle.  Constance  deserves  a  passing 
remembrance ;  not  on  account  of  her  dramatic  talent,  for  she  neither  had 
nor  pretended  to  any,  but  because  she  was  one  of  the  handsomest,  and 
by  far  the  best-dressed  and  most  comme  il  faut  actress  in  the  theatre. 
Tall,  slight,  yet  exquisitely  proportioned,  she  had  an  air  of  patrician 
distinction  rarely  seen  on  the  stage ;  an  advantage  so  thoroughly  appre¬ 
ciated  by  the  authors,  that  whenever  the  part  of  a  “  grande  dame  ”  could 
be  judiciously  fitted  to  her  intellectual  incapacity,  its  distribution  was  a 
foregone  conclusion.  No  greater  contrast  could  well  be  imagined  than 
between  this  elegant  lay-figure  and  the  merry  little  boulotte,  Caroline 
Bader,  all  smiles  and  good  humour,  and  a  real  treasure  to  the  manage¬ 
ment  from  her  readiness  to  slip  into  any  character  at  a  moment’s  notice. 
After  her  departure  from  the  Varietes  I  lost  sight  of  her  for  several 
years;  and  in  1872  discovered  her,  to  my  astonishment,  in  the  Kue 
Drouot,  presiding  over  a  most  coquettishly-appointed  bureau  de  tabac. 

Except  on  grand  occasions,  such  as  the  bringing  out  of  an  important 
piece  or  the  first  appearance  of  a  newly-engaged  star,  the  habitual  fre¬ 
quenters  of  the  foyer  were  scarcely  more  numerous  than  at  the  Palais 
Boyal ;  two,  however,  were  to  be  found  at  their  post  as  regular  as  clock¬ 
work,  the  vaudevillist  Barthelemy  and  an  ex-inspector  of  the  opera, 
familiarly  known  as  le  pere  Genty.  This  last-named  personage — as 
disagreeable  a  mortal  as  ever  existed — was  reported  to  have  been  handed 
down  from  one  manager  to  another  as  an  heirloom,  and  to  have  enjoyed 
from  time  immemorial  the  privilege  of  contradicting  everybody  and 
finding  fault  with  everything ;  one  of  his  chief  antipathies  was  Switzer¬ 
land,  and  Arnal  never  forgave  him  for  asserting  that  the  only  good  thing 
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that  ever  came  from  that  country  was  Gruyere  cheese.  Besides  these 
nightly  fixtures,  Clairville,  Grange,  Siraudin,  and  other  members  of  the 
fraternity  now  and  then  dropped  in  ;  but  as  the  object  of  their  visit  was 
chiefly  to  procure  an  interview  with  the  manager  for  the  purpose  of 
forwarding  the  production  or  revival  of  their  pieces,  they,  as  well  as  M. 
Alphonse  Boyer,  the  then  director  of  the  opera,  who  suffered  from  corns, 
and  indulged  in  long  dissertations  on  that  unpleasant  ailment,  need  only 
be  alluded  to  pour  memoire. 

On  the  engagement  at  the  Vari4t4s  of  Charles  Mathews,  in  September, 
1863,  and  its  triumphal' result,  it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell;  that  brilliant 
episode  in  the  career  of  our  admirable  comedian  having  already  been 
fully  and  circumstantially  related  by  his  biographer.  By  way,  however, 
of  corroborative  testimony,  the  following  dialogue  between  the  managers 
of  two  rival  theatres,  after  the  first  performance  of  “  Un  Anglais  Timide,” 
may  appropriately  be  recorded  : 

“  Qu’en  dites-vous  1  ”  said  one. 

“  Je  dis,”  replied  the  other,  “  que  si  j’avais  dans  ma  troupe  une  demi- 
douzaine  de  gaillards  comme  celui-la,  tous  les  ours  de  mes  cartons  passe- 
raient  pour  des  chefs-d’ceuvre  !  ” 

In  1856,  or  thereabouts,  among  the  newly-engaged  members  of  the 
company  was  a  certain  Mdlle.  G - ,  a  good-looking  and  passably  con¬ 

ceited  young  lady,  intellectually  capable  of  exhibiting  her  shapely  figure  in 
ten-line  parts,  and,  as  the  song  says,  “  nothing  more.”  In  the  ordinary 
course  of  things  she  might  have  continued  to  vegetate  in  this  honourable 
mediocrity  until  the  end  of  the  chapter,  and  would  probably  have  done 
so  had  not  a  waggish  correspondent  of  “  The  Figaro  ”  taken  it  into  his 
head  to  bestow  on  her  a  temporary  notoriety.  One  morning  a  paragraph 
in  this  facetious  journal  informed  its  readers  that  a  “concours  de  beaute,” 
comprising  all  the  prettiest  actresses  in  Paris,  had  recently  been  held ; 
and  that  the  jury,  composed  of  Messieurs  Lorgnette,  Binocle,  and  Jumelle, 

had  unanimously  accorded  the  “  pomme  ”  to  Mdlle.  Amelie  G - ,  of  the 

Yarietes.  This  astounding  statement  was  qualified  by  an  editorial 
“rider”  acknowledging  that,  in  the  absence  of  more  interesting  matter, 
it  had  been  decided  to  make  use  of  an  anonymous  communication  ;  and 
finally  remarking  that  as  the  editor  had  never  seen  or  heard  of  Mdlle. 
G - ,  she  was  in  no  wise  bound  to  thank  him  for  the  distinction  con¬ 

ferred  upon  her.  Naturally,  that  evening,  the  foyer  was  crowded ;  and 

on  the  entrance  of  Mdlle.  G - she  was  overwhelmed  with  compliments 

more  or  less  ironical,  to  which  she  responded  with  enchanting  urbanity. 
While  this  was  going  on,  a  young  actress,  then  at  the  commencement  of 
her  career,  but  destined  in  after  days  to  be  the  recognised  heroine  of 
opera  bouffe,  was  standing  near  the  fireplace  contemplating,  with  evident 
amusement,  the  languishing  ogles  of  the  “  Queen  of  Beauty.” 

“  What  are  you  thinking  about,  Hortense  1  ”  inquired  the  stage- 
manager,  Bousseau,  who  had  just  contributed  his  share  of  homage  to  the 
divinity  of  the  hour. 

“  Of  something  very  &  propos,”  she  answered ;  “  of  one  of  Adam’s 
operas.” 
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“  Which  ?  ” 

“  £  La  Eeine  d’un  Jour.’  ” 

Whether  this  was  meant  to  be  prophetic  or  not,  I  do  not  pretend  to 
decide ;  if  so,  the  prediction  was  fully  realised,  for,  on  the  following 
evening,  the  distribution  of  a  new  piece  supplied  the  company  with  an 

all-absorbing  topic  of  conversation,  and  Mdlle.  G - came  in  and  went 

out  of  the  foyer  as  utterly  unnoticed  as  if  the  article  in  “The  Figaro  ” 
had  never  been  written. 

The  last  time  I  saw  the  “Queen  of  Beauty”  was  at  Baden,  some 
years  before  the  Franco-German  war.  She  was  playing  at  the  trente  et 
quarante,  and  had  won  largely,  as  a  heap  of  bank-notes  on  the  table 
before  her  sufficiently  proved.  When  I  congratulated  her  on  her  good- 
luck,  she  observed  in  a  deprecatory  tone,  with  a  contemptuous  glance  at 
the  croupiers,  that  success  had  its  drawbacks,  as  it  entailed  on  her  the 
necessity  of  being  brought  in  contact  with  “  ces  gens-la.”  At  that 
moment  the  dealer,  previous  to  commencing  operations,  called  her  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  game  by  putting  the  usual  question  :  “Combien  k  la  masse?” 

Upon  which  Mdlle.  G - ,  totally  oblivious  of  her  recent  confidential 

whisper,  turned  briskly  round  and  replied  with  her  most  engaging  smile  : 
“  Maximum,  mon  bon  petit  chat !  ” 


POPULAR  PLAYS. 


THE  LADY  OF  LYONS. 

HE  prefix  of  comedy  or  tragedy  to  a  dramatic  work 
sufficiently  designates  its  quality.  There  is,  or  was, 
another  term  in  vogue — a  play ;  this  is  becoming  almost 
if  not  quite  obsolete,  yet  it  is  very  significant.  One  knows 
exactly  what  to  expect ;  it  is  neither  a  comedy  nor  a  tragedy, 
but  steering  between  the  two ;  more  serious  than  the  one, 
not  so  sombre  as  the  other,  yet  a  judicious  mixture  of  both. 
In  fact  a  kind  of  dramatic  salad,  in  the  flavour  of  which 
neither  the  oil  nor  the  vinegar  has  an  undue  preponderance. 

Moreover,  the  denoument  is  sure  to  be  happy.  No  matter  the 
storms  and  tempests,  the  rocks  ahead,  the  sea  of  troubles  upon  which  the 
hero  and  heroine  may  be  tossed,  they  are  sure  to  come  safe  into  port — all 
will  come  right  at  last.  We  know  it  will,  because  a  play  can  have  no 
other  termination. 

“  The  Lady  of  Lyons,”  “  The  Hunchback,”  “  Richelieu,”  “  Money,” 
all  belong  to  this  family.  The  first  named,  although  neither  the  eldest 
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nor  the  youngest  child,  is  the  favourite  with  the  public,  hut  at  its  birth 
it  had  a  hard  fight  for  life.  The  critics  nearly  strangled  it,  instead  of 
patting  it  on  its  back.  However,  here  we  are  in  1881,  and  it  is  still 
alive  and  healthy. 

Produced  at  Covent  Garden  Theatre,  under  Mr.  Macready’s  manage¬ 
ment,  February  15th,  1838,  the  cast  included  Mr.  Macready,  Elton, 
Bartley,  Strickland,  Meadows,  Diddear,  Howe,  Miss  Helen  Faucit, 
Mrs.  W.  Clifford,  and  Mrs.  Griffith. 

“  The  Times  ”  gave  a  notice  of  it  the  following  day ;  it  may  be  worth 
while  to  take  an  extract  from  it,  although  the  whole  criticism  did  not 
occupy  more  than  the  third  of  a  column.  It  runs  thus  :  “  The  play  kept 
up  an  interest  which  prevents  tedium.  If  we  look  at  the  piece,  we  shall 
perceive  the  form  is  superior  to  the  construction,  the  characters  are  the 
overdrawn  characters  of  melodrama.  Claude,  who  in  a  fit  of  ill-humour 
is  persuaded  to  be  an  impostor,  yet  turns  out  to  be  a  prodigy  of  valour. 
Beauseant  is  one  of  those  monsters  not  to  be  found  in  nature,  but  only 
in  the  melodrama  of  twenty  years  ago,  but  is  almost  equalled  by  the  old 
gentleman,  who,  to  avoid  insolvency,  would  sacrifice  his  daughter  to  such 
a  ruffian.  There  are  Republican  clap-traps.  Surely  if  hereditary  dignity 
is  to  be  attacked,  the  stage  of  Covent  Garden  need  not  be  the  platform 
whence  such  sentiments  are  uttered.  Macready  acted  with  spirit,  so  did 
Helen  Faucit.” 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  the  leading  journal  made  a  dead  set  against  the 
sentiment  of  the  play,  and  curtly  dismissed  Mr.  Macready  and  Miss 
Helen  Faucit  with  a  very  few  words.  This  must  have  been  wormwood 
to  the  nervous  irritability  and  sensitive  nature  of  the  great  tragedian. 
The  labour  and  study  of  many  weeks,  the  anxiety  of  management,  the 
rehearsals — and  the  result  of  all  this  work  to  be  told  he  “acted  with 
spirit,”  no  more — there  could  scarcely  have  been  less  said. 

There  was  some  thought  of  calling  the  play  “  The  Adventurer,”  but 
it  was  abandoned  for  the  more  felicitous  title  of  “  The  Lady  of  Lyons  ; 
or,  Love  and  Pride.”  Why  have  we  in  these  days  shorn  the  play  of  half 
its  name  1  Love  and  pride  have  so  much  to  do  with  it. 

On  February  19th,  “  King  Lear  ”  was  acted;  on  the  20th,  “Julius 
Caesar,”  so  the  new  play  was  not  established ;  it  was  acted  again  on  the 
21st,  and  on  that  night  Mr.  Macready  came  before  the  curtain  and 
addressed  the  audience,  as  if  in  palliation  of  the  criticism  which  had 
been  so  condemnatory.  He  said  :  “  The  republican  sentiments  were  not 
intended  to  entrap  applause,  nor  to  encourage  any  political  feeling,  but 
were  simply  given  as  exponents  of  the  revolutionary  times  in  which  the 
action  is  laid.”  This  is  undoubtedly  the  proper  view  to  take  of  the  ful¬ 
minating  anathemas  against  the  upper  ten  ;  separate  them  from  the  period 
to  which  they  belong,  and  they  become  bombastic.  At  a  time  when 
hatred  to  the  aristocracy  was  rife  amongst  the  people ;  when  the  people 
were  daily  becoming  a  power,  the  sentiments  expressed  are  but  the 
colouring  of  the  picture ;  perhaps  a  little  bright,  as  all  things  are  for 
stage  effect. 

The  comparative  failure  of  the  author’s  previous  play,  “  The  Duchess 
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de  la  Valliere,”  seems  to  have  influenced  him  in  producing  “  The  Lady  of 
Lyons”  anonymously,  for  it  was  not  until  the  24th  of  February  that 
the  name  of  Edward  Lytton  Bulwer  was  announced,  and  then,  there 
appeared  a  special  advertisement  stating  the  new  play  would  he  acted 
three  times  a  week  until  further  notice.  If  Mr.  Macready’s  faith  in  its 
success  had  been  weak,  that  of  Mr.  Bartley,  the  stage-manager,  was  strong, 
for,  it  is  said,  he  had  been  mainly  instrumental  in  keeping  the  play  in  the 
bills  when  it  was  almost  in  peril  of  being  withdrawn. 

The  Albion,  a  well-known  supper  resort  in  those  days,  as  it  is  in  these 
is  said  to  have  been  comparatively  empty  on  the  nights  “  The  Lady  of 
Lyons  ”  was  acted.  The  solution  to  such  a  state  of  things  was  thus 
given  by  a  waiter  of  the  period  :  “  This  new  play  at  the  Garden  is  a 
regular  woman’s  play ;  they  flock  to  it.  They  can’t  go  alone,  the 
husbands  and  fathers  go  with  them,  and  then  they,  of  course,  have  to 
see  the  women  home ;  so  they  can’t  come  here  to  supper.” 

Thus  the  play  grew  and  grew  to  what  it  has  since  become,  popular 
with  the  public,  and  with  actors  also.  ETo  doubt  it  is  pleasant  to  act 
those  parts  which  go  with  an  audience;  applause  is  certain  at  certain 
points,  and  this  is  always  gratifying.  Claude  Melnotte  and  Pauline  have 
an  equal  chance ;  their  parts  are  well  balanced,  they  have  to  deal  with  a 
romantic  love-story,  wherein  the  course  of  true  love  does  not  run  smooth ; 
they  hold  the  audience  firmly  in  their  grip,  they  sway  them  hither  and 
thither  by  the  passion  of  the  scene  ;  their  acting  casts  a  potent  spell 
around  them,  so  that  we  have  no  time  to  reflect  upon,  or  reason  out,  the 
subject.  It  is  only  when  we  think  it  over,  as  some  of  us  do,  that  we  feel 
we  have  been  entrapped  ;  that  Claude  Melnotte  is  not  the  hero  we  thought 
him  when  the  glare  of  the  footlights  was  shining  upon  him.  We  then 
analyse  him  and  his  motives,  and  we  sum  up  an  opinion  of  him  adverse 
to  that  of  the  previous  evening.  The  romantic  and  headstrong  passion 
of  youth  can  be  his  only  plea — the  motive  power  of  his  revenge  is  weak. 
Because  his  love-letters,  or  verses,  are  returned  to  him,  he  lends  himself 
to  become  a  tool  in  a  vile  conspiracy,  punishing  the  woman  whom  he 
idolises  by  a  cruel  deception.  As  Pauline  says,  and  very  justly:  “What 
was  the  slight  of  a  poor  powerless  girl  to  the  deep  wrong  of  this  most  vile 
revenge  ?  ”  Justification  he  has  none ;  in  fact  he  owns  it,  when  he  says  : 
“  A  man  who  has  no  excuse  for  crime  is  indeed  defenceless.”  Atonement 
is  in  his  power,  and  such  reparation  as  he  can,  he  is  not  slow  to  make. 
There  is  this  much  virtue  in  him,  and  we  feel  inclined  to  forgive  him 
when  he  redeems  the  past,  and  comes  back  a  better  and  a  wiser  man  than 
when  he  quitted  us. 

There  are  good  acting  parts  in  the  play ;  of  these,  of  course,  Pauline 
stands  in  the  front  rank.  This  petted  child,  reared  upon  pride,  is  yet  a 
true  woman,  loving,  cruelly  wronged,  yet  struggling  to  be  true  to  that  love 
which  is  the  passion  of  her  young  life.  We  feel  for  her  in  her  distress, 
nay,  we  can  weep  -with  her  in  her  sorrow,  and  there  comes  a  sense  of  relief 
when,  her  trials  being  over,  we  find  her  clasped  in  her  husband’s  arms. 
Madame  Deschappelles,  the  mother,  is  delicious ;  her  pride,  her  vanity, 
her  ignorance,  are  all  meant  to  move  our  laughter,  and  they  never  miss 
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their  mark.  The  Widow  Melnotte  has  her  opportunities  for  pathos  in 
that  one  touch  of  nature  which  vibrates  so  quickly  through  our  hearts. 
Mrs.  Griffith,  the  original  of  this  character,  must  have  been  very  good, 
since  she  was  invariably  engaged  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Macready  to 
support  him. 

Colonel  Damas,  with  his  blunt  soldierly  humour,  is  sure  to  make  a 
hit.  Glavis  has  but  small  opportunity  for  effect.  There  is  no  greater 
mistake  made  than  casting  this  part  to  a  low  comedian ;  the  fun  is  not 
broad  enough  for  him ;  Glavis  is  a  fool,  but  he  is  a  gentlemanly  idiot. 
Gaspar  has  one  very  good  scene,  and  seldom  fails  to  make  a  success  in  it. 
Of  Beauseant,  what  shall  I  say  1  The  audience  hate  him,  so  does  the 
actor  who  has  to  represent  him  ;  if  the  fellow  only  repented  of  his 
villainy  at  the  last,  he  would  not  be  so  detestable ;  but  he  is  not  one  of 
that  kind,  he  remains  true  to  his  colour,  black,  and  makes  his  exit 
muttering  a  curse.  Monsieur  Deschappelles  is  another  part  which  is  not 
much  in  favour  with  the  actor  ;  he  is  a  nonentity  until  the  last  act,  then 
he  talks  a  good  deal,  and,  rather  unmercifully,  puts  the  screw  upon 
Pauline  to  save  his  name  from  dishonour.  Of  course,  such  conduct  piles 
up  the  agony  of  the  scene. 

With  recent  revivals  it  has  become  a  custom  to  omit  the  first  scene. 
Against  this,  I  think,  there  is  just  cause  of  complaint.  Surely  it  is  the 
key-note  to  the  whole  play  !  You  have  therein  the  humiliation  of 
Beauseant,  the  scorn  with  which  his  proposal  is  rejected ;  hence  the 
motive  of  his  revenge.  We  see  Pauline  already  taken  with  the  romance 
of  an  unknown  admirer,  and  Madame  Deschappelles,  full  of  ambition 
that  her  daughter  should  marry  a  Prince,  paving  the  way  for  the 
imposture  which  is  to  follow.  Surely  all  this  is  well  planned. 

The  only  reason  I  can  assign  for  the  mutilation,  is  one  which  has  a 
technicality  purely  theatrical.  As  the  play  stands,  Pauline  is  discovered 
with  Madame  Deschappelles  when  the  curtain  rises.  This,  to  a  star 
actress,  and  all  the  star  actresses  have  played  the  part,  is  a  drawback : 
they  fail  to  secure  their  marked  reception,  and  prefer  making  their 
appearance  in  the  garden  scene  of  the  second  act,  thinking  it  an  effective 
entry. 

All  pros  and  cons  reviewed  of  this  play,  to  what  conclusion  must  we 
come  at  last  1  Why  this  :  that  whatever  be  its  faults,  it  has  an  undying 
popularity.  We  may  think  it  somewhat  full  of  clap-trap,  we  may  find 
some  people  inclined  to  laugh  at  its  pathos,  as  the  manner  of  the  day  is 
too  much  inclined  to  do  with  all  that  is  serious,  yet  there  still  remains 
this  fact  :  it  is  full  of  strong  situations,  giving  good  opportunities  for 
acting,  and  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  popular  play. 

Walter  Gordon. 
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(Out  jHustcal-^ox. 

“THE  MASCOTTE.” 

A  New  and  Original  Opera  Comiqne,  in  Three  Acts,  by  Audran,  English  version  by  Messrs. 

H.  B.  Farnie  and  B.  Reece. 

Produced  at  the  Royal  Comedy  Theatre,  on  Saturday,  October  15th,  1881. 


Laurent  XVII. 

Mr.  Lionel  Brough. 

Luigi 

...  Miss  Annie  Deacon. 

Pippo . 

Mons.  Gaillard. 

Beppo  ... 

...  Miss  Kate  Percival 

Prince  Fritellini 

Mr.  Henry  Bracy. 

Carlo 

...  Miss  Callaway. 

Rocco . 

Mr.  T.  P.  Haynes. 

Leone  ... 

...  Miss  Elise  Ward. 

Matheo  . 

Mr.  W.  Bunch. 

Pedro  ... 

•  •• 

...  Miss  E.  Douglas. 

Parafante  . 

Mr.  Gordon. 

Paola  ... 

•  •• 

...  Miss  M.  Douglas. 

Bianca . 

Miss  Ada  Wilson. 

Francesca 

...  Miss  Madge  Milton. 

Tito  . 

Miss  K.  Abrahams. 

Antonia 

...  Miss  C.  Gardiner. 

Giuseppe  . 

Mr.  C.  Hunt. 

Zanetta... 

... 

...  Miss  Bessie  Bell. 

Princess  Fiammetta . 

Miss  A.  Mitchell. 

Anita 

...  Miss  Clayton. 

Bettina  . 

Miss  Violet  Cameron. 

Elvira  ... 

...  Miss  F.  Young. 

Angelo . 

Miss  Clara  Graham. 

Finella  ... 

...  Miss  Emily  Ash. 

Marco . 

Miss  Nellie  Hodges. 

Courtiers,  Peasants,  and  Soldiers,  Messrs.  Morganti,  Perry,  Reeves,  Vaughan,  and 
Wilkinson.  Mesdarues  L.  and  M.  Beaufort,  Beaumont,  Bell,  Howe,  Jackson,  Lancaster, 
Lytton,  Nelson,  Vickmore,  Hamilton,  Chapman,  Tolby,  Powell,  Hudson,  Russell, 
Drummond,  Melville,  and  St.  Roy. 

ACT  I.— ROCCO’S  HOMESTEAD.  ACT  II.— PALACE  OF  PIOMBINO. 

ACT  III.— BIVOUAC  IN  THE  FOREST. 


Podsnappery  has  seldom  achieved  a  more  remarkable  feat  than  in 
rendering  “  The  Mascotte  ”  of  Messrs.  Chivot  and  Daru  presentable  to 
an  English  audience.  In  common  with  a  good  many  other  summer 
excursionists  who  have,  with  more  or  less  amazement,  contemplated  the 
extraordinary  achievements  of  the  miracle-working  turkey-herd  in  her 
native  country,  and  taken  note  of  the  peculiar  limitations  to  which 
her  magical  powers  are  providentially  subjected — limitations,  it  should  he 
clearly  understood,  upon  the  observance  or  evasion  of  which  all  the  points 
of  the  ingenious  plot  turn — I  was  plunged  into  perplexity  by  the  announce¬ 
ment,  published  some  weeks  ago,  that  “  The  Mascotte  ”  would  he  in  due 
time  produced  at  a  London  theatre.  British  prudery,  I  was  aware, 
had  suffered  considerable  abatement  within  the  last  dozen  years  or  so 
through  the  emancipating  influence  of  operetta,  imported  into  these 
modest  isles  from  Paris,  Vienna,  and  elsewhere.  I  had,  moreover,  often 
shared  the  joy  of  unspeakably  respectable  English  audiences,  including 
Koyalty  and  representatives  of  the  tip-top  Dissenting  interest,  at  per¬ 
formances  of  certain  operas,  prime  favourites  of  our  public,  some 
of  the  “  situations  ”  in  which  are  not  exactly  of  a  character  to  recom¬ 
mend  themselves  to  the  approval  of  the  rigid  moralist.  But,  after 
seeing  “  The  Mascotte,”  as  she  was  before  she  crossed  the  Channel,  I  felt 
like  the  immortal  barber  in  “  Nicholas  Nickleby,”  that  “  we  must  draw 
the  line  somewhere ;  ”  and  it  struck  me  that  the  line  in  question  might, 
in  the  interest  of  public  decency,  he  drawn  in  such  sort  as  to  exclude 
this  particular  work  from  the  repertoire  of  any  London  theatre. 

***** 

I  reckoned,  however,  without  my  host,  or,  rather,  I  failed  to  appreciate 
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at  its  true  value  the  ingenuity  of  such  experienced  literary  conjurers  as 
Messrs.  Farnie  and  Reece,  -whose  English  version  of  “  The  Mascotte  ” 
conclusively  demonstrates  their  ability  to  convert  a  story  over  which 
Boccaccio  and  Casti  would  have  smacked  their  lips  voluptuously,  and 
which  would  have  been  dubbed  “  tant  soit  peu  risquce  ”  by  Theophile 
Gauthier  or  Alphonse  Karr,  into  a  harmless  idyll,  incapable  of  “  calling  up 
a  blush  to  the  cheek  of  a  young  person.”  It  had  seemed  to  me  more 
than  likely  that  a  public  notoriously  addicted  to  virtue,  though  it  might 
swallow  “Don  Giovanni”  or  “Faust,”  would  strain  at  “La  Mascotte.” 
But  I  am  bound  to  confess  that  in  the  operetta  brought  out  at  the  Royal 
Comedy  under  that  title  (please  pronounce  to  rhyme  with  Ascot)  there  is 
absolutely  nothing  to  strain  at.  The  plot  has  been  remodelled  with  such 
emasculative  skill  that  what  was  strong  meat  for  sappers  is  become  mild 
pabulum  for  “  children  of  a  larger  growth.”  All  the  broad  and  startlingly 
suggestive  stage  “  business  ”  has  been  cut  out ;  and  the  dialogue,  much  of 
which  was  “  really  quite  too  too  ”  in  the  original  French  version,  has  either 
been  suppressed  altogether  or  toned  down  to  a  dead  level  of  innocuous 
buffoonery.  Nothing,  indeed,  has  been  left  intact  but  M.  Audran’s 
music,  which  possesses  every  quality  desirable  in  compositions  of  its 
peculiar  class,  except  that  of  originality. 

***** 

To  be  the  natural  parent,  legal  guardian,  or  even  accidental  employer 
of  a  Mascotte  is  obviously  the  most  agreeable  and  lucrative  career  open 
to  any  human  being,  from  prince  to  peasant ;  for  a  phenomenon  of  this 
sort,  though  it  would  appear  that  her  supernatural  gift  does  not  neces¬ 
sarily  bring  her  increment  of  personal  prosperity,  infallibly  sheds  a 
chronic  halo  of  good  luck  upon  the  person  who,  for  the  time  being,  is 
responsible  to  society  at  large  for  her  maintenance  and  support.  Her 
capacities  as  a  porte-bonheur,  however,  are  terminable.  By  giving  her 
hand  where  she  has  already  given  her  heart,  she  can  at  any  moment  annul 
the  mysterious  faculty  with  which  a  freak  of  Nature  has  invested  her.  At 
least,  that  is  the  view  taken  of  her  inborn  limitations  by  the  British 
adapter.  It  differs,  I  need  scarcely  observe,  in  one  essential  respect 
from  that  entertained  by  the  French  authors  of  her  being.  Messrs.  Farnie 
and  Reece  have  summarised  the  conditions  of  her  forfeiture  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  distich.  It  is  pleasant  to  observe  that  these  gentlemen  do  not  permit 
their  rhythmical  instincts  to  be  hampered  by  servile  observance  of 
grammatical  rules : 

If  she  love  whom  she  shall  wed 

Then  the  Mascotte’s  power  is  fled. 

In  order,  this  being  so,  to  preserve  her  beneficent  gift,  she  must  either 
remain  in  a  state  of  single  blessedness,  or  espouse  some  person  to  whom 
she  is  absolutely  indifferent.  Married  to  the  object  of  her  virgin  affections, 
she  instantly  ceases  to  be  a  Mascotte,  and  reverts  to  the  category  of  every¬ 
day  females. 

***** 

Of  course,  all  the  “  situations  ”  of  the  operetta  are  hinged  on  to  the 
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natural  ancl  laudable  efforts  made  by  Eettina,  the  Mascotte,  to  enter  upon 
a  life-long  matrimonial  venture  -with  one  Pippo,  a  penniless  farm-servant, 
who,  all  unconscious  of  her  magical  attributes,  has  won  her  love ;  and  to 
the  selfish,  unprincipled  plottings  of  her  successive  temporary  proprietors 
— a  “  dead-broke  ”  farmer  and  a  played-out  though  unmediatised  Italian 
potentate,  who,  their  gaze  steadfastly  fixed  upon  the  main  chance,  resolve 
to  keep  her  celibate,  or,  if  they  cannot  succeed  in  checking  her  strong 
inherent  tendency  to  get  married,  at  least  to  trick  her  into  a  union  with 
someone  whom  it  is  physically  impossible  for  her  to  regard  with  any  other 
feeling  than  that  of  absolute  loathing.  That  love  eventually  triumphs 
over  grasping  greed,  and  that  Eettina  and  Pippo  are  made  happy,  despite 
the  machinations  of  Eocco  and  Laurent  XVII.,  is  an  inevitable  denou- 
ment,  to  which  all  the  plots  and  counterplots  that  crowd  the  piece  are 
most  ingeniously  and  divertingly  made  to  lead  up. 

*■**•**• 

Eettina  is  first  introduced  to  the  audience  as  the  Dea  ex  machina  by 
whom  Farmer  Eocco’s  countless  grievances  are  remedied,  so  to  speak,  in  a 
brace  of  shakes.  The  curtain  rises  upon  a  scene  of  harrowing  agricultural 
distress,  subtly  expressed  by  a  numerous  gathering  of  Eocco’s  dependents 
clad  in  costly  silks,  satins,  and  velvets.  To  prove  how  utterly  poverty- 
stricken  they  are,  they  drink  copiously  of  a  vintage  the  excellence  of 
which  they  laud  in  joyous  chorus.  Eocco  himself,  who  is  understood  to 
be  abjectly  wallowing  in  misfortune,  has  applied  for  relief,  in  the  ex¬ 
tremity  of  his  want,  to  a  wealthy  brother,  whose  prosperity  has  for  years 
past  been  proportionate,  in  an  inverse  ratio,  to  Eocco’s  adversity.  This 
relative,  whilst  declining  to  “  part  ”  in  the  direction  suggested  to  him  by 
Eocco,  generously  forwards  to  that  luckless  one  the  Mascotte,  through 
whose  unconscious  influence,  during  her  humble  ministrations  to  the 
denizens  of  his  poultry-yard,  he  himself  has  acquired  untold  wealth. 
Eocco  is  at  first  crushed  by  the  advent  of  Eettina,  in  whom,  until  he 
becomes  cognisant  of  her  miraculous  powers,  through  perusing  the  ex¬ 
planatory  letter  she  brings  to  him  from  his  brother,  he  only  recognises  an 
additional  mouth  to  feed.  He  has  already  resolved  to  send  her  about  her 
business,  before  she  has  had  time  to  mulct  him  of  a  meal,  when  a  casual 
glance  at  her  credentials  opens  his  mind’s  eye  to  all  the  advantages  to  be 
derived  from  securing  her  services,  and  he  enthusiastically  retains  her 
upon  the  strength  of  his  establishment.  No  sooner  has  he  come  to  terms 
with  her  than  tidings  of  great  joy  pour  in  upon  him  from  every  quarter. 
Within  two  minutes  his  lost  cow  turns  up  safe  and  sound ;  he  gains  a 
hopeless  lawsuit ;  and  his  hitherto  obdurate  tailor  sends  home  a  new  coat 
of  uncommon  splendour  without  even  a  hint  at  the  expediency  of  paying 
his  “little  account.” 

*  *  *  *  % 

Meanwhile  his  sovereign  and  landlord,  Laurent  XVII.,  a  superstitious 
monarch  even  more  desperately  out  of  luck  than  himself,  drops  in  upon 
him  to  snatch  a  brief  rest  and  some  slight  refection  after  the  fatigues  of 
the  chase.  Calamity  pursues  this  potentate  even  in  his  hours  of  recre¬ 
ation.  The  chair  upon  which  he  attempts  to  seat  himself  breaks  down 
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under  his  weight ;  in  a  glass  of  milk  offered  to  him  lurks  malignantly 
the  first  caterpillar  of  the  season.  He  -cannot  even  inspect  the  farm- 
buildings  without  tumbling  head-foremost  into  a  vat  of  grape-juice.  This 
crowning  accident  leads  to  his  borrowing  a  coat  from  Rocco,  whilst  his 
own  royal  justaucorps  is  being  dried,  and  in  the  pocket  of  that  coat  he  finds 
the  momentous  letter  announcing  Bettina’s  transfer  to  Rocco’s  service,  and 
recounting  her  wondrous  attributes  in  detail.  Duke  Laurent  reads  the 
letter,  and  with  more  than  lightning-like  promptitude  resolves  to  annex 
his  tenant’s  Mascotte.  He  does  so,  magnanimously  (for  this  noble  action 
costs  him  nothing)  compensating  Rocco  for  the  latter’s  loss  by  conferring 
upon  him  titles,  court  dignities,  and  an  unlimited  salary.  Bettina  at 
first  demurs  to  separation  from  her  beloved  Pippo,  hut  yields  to  per¬ 
suasion  in  time.  Laurent  creates  her  Countess  of  Panada,  and  hears  her 
off  in  triumph  to  his  court.  Forthwith  everything  goes  well  with  him. 
Victory  crowns  his  arms  ;  his  exchequer  teems  with  paid-up  arrears  of 
taxes  ;  he  wins  the  great  prize  in  the  national  lottery  with  a  single  ticket; 
and  cannot  help  turning  the  king  every  deal  at  ecarte. 

***** 

The  underplot  to  the  above  is  furnished  by  Laurent’s  daughter 
Fiammetta,  a  horsey  and  strident  young  princess  whose  ideal  is  muscle, 
and  who  falls  in  love  at  first  sight  with  the  stalwart  Pippo  ;  by  Prince 
Fritellini,  an  effeminate  petit-maitre,  her  betrothed;  and  by  Pippo 
himself,  an  easy  dupe  to  the  court  intrigues  organised  to  part  him  per¬ 
manently  from  his  adored  Bettina.  He  follows  her  to  the  Duke’s  palace  in 
disguise,  hut,  upon  being  persuaded  of  her  faithlessness,  transfers  his  affec¬ 
tions  to  Fiammetta,  who  at  once  jilts  Fritellini  and  thereby  drives  that 
outraged  dandy  to  take  dire  vengeance  on  Duke  Laurent.  He  (Fritellini) 
carries  the  palace  by  assault,  and  in  the  confusion  consequent  thereupon, 
Bettina  and  Pippo,  hastily  reconciled,  escape  together.  They  take 
refuge  in  Fritellini’s  camp  and  take  service  in  his  army,  Pippo  as  a 
combatant,  Bettina  as  a  vivandiere.  As  usual,  she  brings  luck  to  her 
employer,  and  Fritellini  carries  all  before  him.  Poor  old  Laurent,  still 
hankering  after  his  Mascotte,  assumes  the  garb  of  a  pifferaro,  and 
accompanied  by  his  daughter  and  Lord  High  Chamberlain  (Rocco),  also 
travestied  into  wandering  musicians,  penetrates  the  lines  just  in  time  to 
learn  that  Pippo  and  Bettina,  having  obtained  the  Commander-in-Chiefs 
permission  to  wed,  are  about  to  be  made  one  by  the  Chaplain  to  the 
Forces.  This  arrangement,  by  which  the  Mascotte  will  be  deprived  of 
her  magical  powers  to  the  possible  prejudice  of  Fritellini’s  military 
enterprise,  exactly  suits  Laurent’s  book.  Accordingly  he  does  his  best 
to  promote  it,  and  with  ultimate  success,  despite  Rocco’s  strenuous 
attempts  to  break  off  the  match  by  explaining  to  Pippo  how  necessarily 
fatal  to  his  prosperity  will  be  the  forfeiture  of  Bettina’s  gifts  consequent 
upon  her  marriage  to  the  man  she  loves. 

***** 

This,  roughly  told,  is  the  story  of  “  La  Mascotte.”  Of  the  operetta’s 
performance  by  Mr.  Henderson’s  company,  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  speak 
in  terms  of  all  but  unqualified  praise.  M.  Gaillard  (Pippo)  is  a  good  actor 
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and  singer,  endowed  by  nature  with  a  pleasing  voice  and  considerable 
dramatic  intelligence.  He  bas,  I  do  not  doubt,  studied  the  English 
language  with  praiseworthy  assiduity,  but  the  result  of  his  labours  in 
that  direction  is  not  as  satisfactory  as  it  might  be  if  it  enabled  the 
audience  to  understand  a  single  word  that  he  speaks  or  sings.  Miss 
Violet  Cameron,  too,  has  adopted  a  slight  foreign  accent — a  gentle  and 
by  no  means  unattractive  “  grasseyement  ” — in  her  pronunciation  of  the 
words  allotted  to  her,  that  I  can  only  account  to  myself  for  as  a  delicate 
attention  on  her  part  to  the  excellent  French  artist  entrusted  with  the 
role  of  her  stage-lover.  Her  singing  and  acting  is  simply  unexception¬ 
able,  and  she  has  certainly  never  heretofore  been  seen  to  such  advantage  as 
in  the  leading  character  of  the  Mascotte.  To  say  that  Lionel  Brough  was 
inimitable  as  Laurent  XVII.,  or  that  he  kept  the  house  in  roars  of 
laughter  whenever  he  was  “  on,”  is  to  state  a  simple  fact,  familiar  to 
every  theatre-goer  who  has  ever  seen  him  act.  His  alternations  of 
manner  from  the  mimic  sublime  to  the  genuine  ridiculous,  and  the 
humorous  force  of  certain  contrasts  he  delights  in  exhibiting — e.g.  between 
the  wildest  extravagances  of  burlesque  delivery  and  the  dry,  unimpas¬ 
sioned  conversational  tone  of  ordinary  society — never  fail  to  rob  me  of 
my  self-possession.  All  Lionel  Brough’s  “  business  ”  in  connection  with 
the  abject  and  benighted  superstitiousness  of  the  luckless  Italian  potentate 
by  him  impersonated,  is  excruciatingly  funny,  without  the  faintest 
savour  of  coarseness  or  even  vulgarity. 

*  *  *  *  * 

Mr.  Henry  Bracy  (Fritellini)  plays  a  small  ungrateful  part  most 
intelligently,  and  sings  a  pretty  song — “  Love  is  Blind  ” — with  such 
spirit,  taste,  and  purity  of  intonation,  that  he  obtains,  as  I  hear — and 
richly  deserves,  as  I  know — a  nightly  encore.  It  cannot  but  be  obvious 
to  the  humblest  apprehension  that  the  young  lady  who  represents 
Fiammetta  fancies  herself  not  a  little  in  that  part — perhaps,  if  I  may 
venture  to  say  so,  just  a  trifle  more  than  is  warranted  by  her  present 
capabilities,  either  as  actress  or  songstress.  When  she  shall  have  learnt  to 
appraise  her  performances  at  their  just  value  it  is  not  unlikely  that  she 
may  deem  them  susceptible  of  improvement.  Mr.  Haynes  is  a  quaint 
and  undeniably  comic  Eocco.  The  piece  is  splendidly  “  set  ” — a  thought 
too  splendidly  as  far  as  the  costumes  are  concerned — the  chorus-singers 
and  supers  well  trained  and  uncommonly  good-looking ;  the  scenic 
effects,  accessories,  etc.,  equally  tasteful  and  magnificent.  In  a  word, 
“  La  Mascotte,”  as  produced  at  the  Comedy,  is  a  first-class  success, 
predestined  to  enjoy  an  ample  meed  of  public  favour  and  a  long  run. 

W.  Beatty-Ixingston. 


MADAME  SELINA  DOLARO 
As  “  Carmen.-’ 
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“  PKINCESS  TOTO.” 


An  Original  Comic  Opera,  in  Three  Acts,  written  by  W.  S.  Gilbert.  Composed  by  Frederic  Clay. 
Produced  at  the  Opera  Comique  on  the  15th  of  October,  1881. 


King  Portico 
Zapeter 
Jamilek 
Prince  Doro  . . 
Prince  Caramel 


Mr.  Richard  Temple, 
Mr.  Robert  Brough. 
Mr.  George  Temple. 
Mr.  G.  Loredan. 

Mr.  Alfred  Bishop. 
Polette 


Count  Floss  . . 
Baron  Jacquier 
Prisoner 
Princess  Toto 
Jelly  .. 

Miss  E.  Vane. 


Mr.  J.  Ettinson. 
Mr.  E.  Stepan. 

Mr.  h.  Chambers. 
Miss  Annette  Albu. 
Miss  Annie  Poole. 


Chorus  of  Courtiers,  Brigands,  and  Red  Indians. 
ACT  I.— GARDENS  OF  KING  PORTICO’S  PALACE. 
ACT  II. — A  ROCKY  PASS. 

ACT  III.— A  TROPICAL  ISLAND. 

Scene. — Nowhere.  Time. — Never. 


The  “  Princess  Toto  ”  is  in  every  respect  a  meritorious  work.  The 
libretto  teems  with  those  delightful  incongruities  of  which  Mr.  Gilbert 
may  he  said  to  possess  the  intellectual  monopoly — impossibilities  cun¬ 
ningly  made  to  seem  possible  by  the  art  of  their  inventor,  and  so 
ingeniously  linked  together  that  they  appear  to  constitute  a  coherent 
entirety.  Perhaps  the  chief  charm  of  all  the  quaint  personages,  children 
of  Mr.  Gilbert’s  fertile  fancy,  whom  he  has  at  different  times  made  known 
to  us,  is  a  certain  air  of  homely  and  simple  consistency  that  pervades 
their  most  extravagant  sayings  and  doings.  They  convey  the  impression 
that,  if  they  are  a  little  odd  and  eccentric,  it  is  because  they  really 
cannot  help  it.  Their  absurdities  are  so  spontaneous  and  naive,  that  it 
is  quite  out  of  the  question  to  suppose  them  conscious,  even  when  most 
ridiculous,  of  differing  in  any  essential  respect  from  other  people.  They 
are,  moreover,  always  funny  and  never  tiresome.  Their  nonsense,  like 
that  of  Shakespeare’s  Pools,  is  frequently  flavoured  with  delicate  shrewd¬ 
ness;  their  unsettled  brains,  now  and  anon,  emit  brilliant  flashes  of 
satire  and  sagacity. 

*  *  %  #  * 

The  characters  of  “  Princess  Toto  ”  have  been  recruited  in  Dream¬ 
land,  that  realm  of  oddities  from  which  Mr.  Gilbert  has  borrowed  the 
personnel  of  his  Bab  Ballads,  theatrical  pieces,  and  operatic  libretti. 
There  is  King  Portico,  for  instance,  a  royal  Turveydrop  in  the  matter 
of  deportment,  a  slave  to  Mrs.  Grundy,  and  abjectly  apprehensive  of 
incurring  ridicule ;  yet,  under  the  pressure  of  natural  affection,  he  proves 
himself  equal  to  the  perpetration  of  almost  inconceivable  absurdities. 
No  more  ludicrous  spectacle  can  be  imagined  than  that  presented  by  this 
pompous  monarch,  the  pink  of  propriety  and  incarnation  of  etiquette, 
disguised  as  a  Bed  Indian  and  performing  war-dances  in  the  hope  of  luring 
his  own  daughter  away  from  a  brigand’s  den  by  the  superiority  of  his 
romantic  attractiveness  to  that  of  the  chief  bandit,  whom  she  has  followed 
to  his  lair  in  search  of  novelty  and  perfect  emancipation  from  convention¬ 
alisms.  The  good  king  holds  eccentricity  of  conduct  in  horror,  and 
loathes  the  part  he  has  been  persuaded  to  play ;  but,  like  the  immortal 
Captain  Eeece,  what  he  conceives  to  be  his  duty  is  paramount  with  him, 
and  he  does  it  at  all  sacrifices.  The  daughter  for  whom  he  thus  consci¬ 
entiously  compromises  his  dignity  is  the  most  perplexing  little  person  that 
ever  drove  men  distracted.  Her  frivolity  passes  description.  She  is  the 
creature  of  impulse,  full  of  imagination  and  devoured  by  curiosity. 
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Abnormally  receptive  of  impressions,  she  is  utterly  incapable  of  retaining 
them,  for  nature  has  omitted  to  provide  her  with  a  memory.  She  is  twice 
married  in  the  course  of  the  piece,  and  upon  both  occasions  forgets  all 
about  the  ceremony  within  five  minutes  of  its  celebration.  One  of  her 
husbands  is  obliged  to  give  her  his  card,  in  order  to  remind  her  of  his 
name,  which  escapes  her  a  dozen  times  in  the  course  of  a  quarter  of  an 
hour’s  chat.  Of  a  loving  disposition,  she  cannot  succeed  in  localising 
her  affections,  for  lack  of  remembering  whom  it  is  she  loves.  She  is  at 
once  as  unstable  as  water  and  as  sharp  as  a  needle.  Her  natural  acumen 
enables  her  to  “spot”  the  weak  points  of  mock  brigandage  and  mimic 
savagery,  however  sedulously  they  may  be  concealed  from  her.  She 
repudiates  the  bloodthirsty  Barberini  when  she  finds  him  tending  his 
prisoners  with  touching  solicitude,  and  discards  the  ferocious  Pooby- 
Jubbegabo  for  prudently  declining  to  hunt  the  wild  buffalo  “  as  the  Red 
Man  ought.”  In  short,  she  is  a  mass  of  charming  contradictions,  and 
carries  the  audience  with  her  triumphantly  throughout  all  her  countless 
vagaries. 

*  *  *  *  * 

Ho  less  sympathetic  and  diverting  is  the  character  of  Prince  Caramel, 
one  of  Toto’s  lovers  and  husbands — the  mildest  and  most  unspeakably 
respectable  of  potentates,  who,  though  his  inborn  predilections  lie  in 
the  direction  of  worsted-work  and  the  flute,  puts  on  the  seeming  of  a 
sanguinary  desperado  with  a  view  to  pleasing  his  feather-headed  fiancee. 
The  contrast  between  his  peaceful,  law-abiding  instincts,  and  his  assump¬ 
tion  of  a  truculent  bearing  as  a  merciless  brigand-chief — “  the  scourge  of 
the  neighbourhood  — is  inexpressibly  comic.  Prince  Doro,  Toto’s  other 
suitor  and  ultimate  spouse,  is  the  least  interesting  personage  in  the  story. 
His  chief  claim  to  humorous  consideration  consists  in  his  having  been 
eaten  by  savages  in  early  life.  Zapeter,  King  Portico’s  Prime  Minister, 
is  a  burlesque  diplomatist  of  the  first  water.  To  his  subtle  intellect  are 
due  the  suggestions  that  transform  meek  Caramel  into  bouncing  Barberini 
and  an  ineffably  decorous  monarch  into  a  howling  Indian. 

***** 

The  minor  characters,  all  extremely  effective  in  their  way,  are 
Jamilek,  Portico’s  Foreign  Secretary,  Count  Floss  and  Baron  Jacquier, 
noblemen  attached  to  Caramel’s  suite,  and  Jelly,  Toto’s  principal  maid- 
of-honour,  who  eventually  secures  the  reversion  of  Prince  Caramel  by 
nursing  him  through  a  bad  attack  of  sea-sickness.  The  individuality  of 
each  of  these  amusing  personages  is  strongly  marked  and  well  maintained 
throughout  the  piece.  Without  any  exception  these  parts  are  well  filled, 
and  afford  their  representatives  numberless  opportunities,  of  which  they 
avail  themselves  industriously  and  intelligently,  for  the  display  of 
“  excellent  fooling.”  Similar  praise  may  be  unreservedly  accorded  to  the 
acting  and  singing  “  supers.”  The  choruses  are  rendered  tunefully  and 
with  admirable  spirit ;  it  is,  indeed,  in  this  department  of  London  stage 
representations  that  the  real  advancement  in  musical  cultivation  achieved 
in  this  country  within  the  last  twenty  years  most  conspicuously  manifests 
itself.  British  chorists  in  minor  theatres  were  wont,  in  the  days  of  my 
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youth,  to  sing  painfully  out  of  tune  ;  at  the  present  time  their  intonation, 
as  a  rule,  will  stand  comparison,  with  advantage  to  itself,  with  that  of 
the  most  carefully-trained  subordinate  vocalists  fulfilling  like  functions 
in  the  Operadiouses  of  Paris,  Vienna,  and  Berlin.  I  may  here  observe, 
par  parenthese,  that  when  I  returned  to  England  three  years  ago, 
having  thitherto  been  absent  from  London  since  the  year  1857,  nothing 
surprised  me  more  agreeably  than  the  improvement  effected  in  the  quality 
of  English  theatrical  chorus-singing  during  the  period  of  my  residence 
abroad. 

*  *  *  *  #• 

Before  turning  to  a  brief  consideration  of  Mr.  Frederick  Clay’s  im¬ 
portant  share  in  “  Princess  Toto,”  I  will  crave  permission  to  complete  my 
notice  of  that  work  and  performance,  as  given  at  the  Opera  Comique, 
under  the  management  of  Messrs.  Hollingshead  and  Barker.  The  acting 
and  delivery  of  the  leading  artists,  with  one  dismal  exception,  is  all  that 
could  be  desired.  Not  so  the  singing.  In  no  case  is  the  latter  remarkably 
good ;  in  more  than  one  it  is  scarcely  up  to  the  average  maintained  at 
other  theatres  devoted  to  the  production  of  operetta.  Neither  Miss  Albu 
nor  Mr.  Loredan  are  altogether  satisfactory  vocalists,  with  respect  to 
quality  of  tone,  method  of  tone-production,  or  correctness  of  intonation. 
Miss  Albu,  however,  is  a  sprightly  and  intelligent  actress  ;  whilst 
Mr.  Loredan’s  dramatic  capacities,  if  he  possesses  any  such,  are  as  yet 
undeveloped.  The  parts  of  Portico,  Caramel,  and  Zapeter  could  not,  on 
the  other  hand,  be  confided  to  artists  more  competent  to  do  them  justice 
than  Messrs.  Richard  Temple,  Alfred  Bishop,  and  Robert  Brough.  Mr. 
Gilbert’s  peculiar  vein  of  humour  has  never  yet  found  apter  interpreters 
than  these  three  gentlemen,  who  will  be  identified  in  my  mind  with  the 
roles  respectively  allotted  to  them  in  “  Princess  Toto  ”  whilst  memory  holds 
a  seat  in  this  distracted  globe.  A  word  or  two  must  also  be  said  in  well- 
deserved  praise  of  the  scenery,  costumes,  and  appointments  in  general — 
all  as  good,  handsome,  and  artistically  tasteful  as  they  can  possibly  be. 
The  ventilation,  too,  of  the  theatre  merits  special  mention.  It  is  so  con¬ 
trived,  in  the  interest  of  coolness  and  fresh  air,  that  a  bracing  breeze 
fans  the  audience’s  cheek  throughout  the  performance.  Chilly  persons 
•  may  perhaps  take  exception  to  this  innovation,  but  it  cannot  fail  to 
recommend  itself  to  the  robust.  Personally,  I  may  say  that  I  would  rather 
take  an  airing  in  the  Opera  Comique  than  a  Turkish  bath  in  some  other 
metropolitan  theatres,  I  could  name. 

*  *  *  *  * 

From  beginning  to  end  the  music  of  “  Princess  Toto  ”  is  melodious. 
Several  of  its  numbers  are  really  charming  compositions,  and  there  is  not 
one  that  does  not,  in  theme  and  treatment  alike,  bear  testimony  to  the 
genial  nature  and  constructive  skill  of  its  gifted  author.  It  is,  in  short, 
music  of  a  much  higher  class  than  that  generally  associated  with  ex¬ 
clusively  comic  libretti,  and  therefore  is  perhaps  somewhat  lacking  in  that 
appropriateness  to  absurdities  of  “  dialogue  ”  and  “  situation  ”  which 
characterises  “  settings  ”  of  intrinsically  inferior  quality.  Only  a  musician 
of  extraordinary  merit  can  incur  the  reproach — if  it  be  a  reproach — of 
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dealing  too  generously  and  ably  with  the  text  which  he  has  undertaken 
to  illustrate  with  “  concord  of  sweet  sounds.”  This,  it  appears  to  rae,  is 
what  Mr.  Clay  has  done  with  respect  to  the  “  Princess  Toto.”  Music  and 
words  are  both  excellent ;  but  they  scarcely  fit  one  another  so  closely  as 
to  convey  the  impression  that  they  are,  in  the  nature  of  things,  one  and 
indivisible,  like  the  first  French  Eepublic.  Every  now  and  then  perfect 
suitability,  or  rather  mutuality,  is  achieved,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  case 
of  the  admirable  comic  trio,  “  With  Skip  and  Hop,”  the  music  of  which 
is  every  whit  as  quaint  and  funny  as  the  words ;  but,  as  a  rule,  Mr. 
Clay’s  inspirations  are  derived  from  the  region  of  sentiment,  whilst  those 
of  his  collaborateur  are  of  more  prosaic  extraction. 

***** 

“  Princess  Toto,”  after  all,  is  only  a  comic  operetta,  and  Mr.  Clay  has 
lavished  upon  it  musical  gems  by  handfuls,  any  one  of  which  might  be 
more  worthily  applied  to  the  adornment  of  more  serious  and  important 
works.  There  is  a  positive  embarras  de  richesses  of  these  pretiosa.  Con¬ 
siderations  of  space  preclude  me  from  dilating  on  the  beauties  of  special 
numbers.  Among  the  most  attractive  are  the  carefully-written  quartet 
in  the  first  act,  “  Come,  let  us  hasten  the  finale  (Act  I.),  “A  hat  and  a 
bright  little  feather the  chorus  (Act  II.),  “  Poor  old  man,”  in  which  two 
charming  motivi  are  dovetailed  together  with  surpassing  skill ;  the  double 
chorus  (Act  II.),  “We  are  nobles  all,”  nightly  encored;  the  opening 
chorus  of  Act  III.,  “  Bang  the  merry  tom-tom  ;  ”  and  the  finale,  “At  last  I 
shall  marry  my  own.”  Of  the  inimitable  Red  Men’s  trio,  with  its  laughter- 
moving  refrain  of  “  Hoppedegig,”  I  have  made  mention  in  the  preceding 
paragraph.  It  is  one  of  those  delightful  musical  “  surprises  ”  that  never 
fail  to  stir  the  most  apathetic  audience,  or  to  elicit  an  outburst  of 
enthusiastic  applause. 

***** 

In  conclusion,  I  venture,  with  all  imaginable  humility,  to  express  my 
conviction  that  the  text  of  the  operetta  is  too  long,  and  that  a  little 
judicious  pruning  would  enhance  rather  than  decrease  its  attractiveness. 
If  this  be  not  practicable,  the  “  lever  de  rideau  ”  should  be  withdrawn, 
and  the  time  at  present  allotted  to  it  should  be  given  up  to  “  Princess 
Toto,”  which  could  thus  be  brought  to  a  conclusion,  without  curtailment, 
by  eleven  o’clock.  Avis  a  MM.  les  Directeurs. — W.  Beatty-Kingston. 


Arrangements  are  being  made  on  a  lavish  scale  for  the  forthcoming 
reproduction  of  “  The  Black  Crook  ”  at  the  Alhambra.  Mr.  Harry 
Paulton  is,  of  course,  at  his  old  post,  which  no  one  can  fill  as  well  as  this 
admirable  comedian ;  and  the  directors  have  engaged  Miss  Julia  Seaman, 
Miss  Rose  Berend  (who  has  not  been  seen  on  the  stage  for  some  time), 
Miss  Lizzie  Coote,  Miss  Emmeline  Petrelli,  and  last,  but  certainly  not 
least,  the  charming  actress  and  singer,  Miss  Constance  Loseby,  who  has 
just  concluded  a  most  successful  engagement  at  the  new  Royal  Court 
Theatre,  at  Liverpool. 
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“  HONOUR.” 

A  Play,  in  Four  Acts,  founded  on  “L’Honneur  de  la  Maison”  of  MM.  Leon  Battu  and 
Maurice  Desvignes,  by  Maurice  H.  Barrymore. 

First  produced  at  the  Court  Theatre,  Saturday,  September  24th,  1881. 


Raoul  de  Latour  ...  Mr.  John  Clayton. 
Achille  de  Mortemar  Mb.  Henry  Neville 
Maurice  de  Latour  ...  Mr.  Arthur  Dacbe. 
Baron  Verduret  ...  Mr.  Arthur  Cecil. 
Gustave  Regnier  ...  Mr.  Frank  Cooper. 

Leonie  de  Latour 


Frontignac .  Mr.  Edward  Burnley. 

Lord  Glenmuir  ...  Mr.  Eric  Lewis. 

Servant  .  Mr.  Charles  Cecil. 

Helene  de  Latour  ...  Miss  Louise  Moodie. 
Countess  d’ Avranches  Miss  C arlotta  Addison. 
.  Miss  Mbasoe. 


ACT  I.— MADAME  DE  LATOUR’S.  ACT  II.— MADAME  D’ AVRANCHES’. 

ACT  HI.— MADAME  DE  LATOUR’S.  ACT  IV.— ACHILLE  DE  MORTEMAR’S  CHAMBERS. 


The  history  of  the  production  of  “  Honour  ”  at  the  Royal  Court  Theatre 
has  been  a  strange  one.  The  drama  was  presented  by  the  American 
author,  and  accepted  for  representation  by  the  management  as  “ original,” 
or,  at  most,  only  derived  from  vague  hearsay  of  the  plot  of  an  Italian 
play,  in  which  Ristori  had  acted  the  principal  part.  It  had  been  some 
days  in  rehearsal,  with  certain  modifications,  when  the  discovery  was 
made  that  it  was  a  mere  translation  of  an  old  Trench  play  by 
Messrs.  Leon  Battu  and  Maurice  Desvignes,  represented  at  the  Porte 
St.  Martin  Theatre  in  1S53.  The  mortification  and  annoyance  of  the 
management  may  easily  he  conceived ;  hut  it  had  gone  too  far  to  retreat. 
Fortunately  the  term  “  original  ”  had  never  been  used  in  any  advertise¬ 
ment  ;  and  on  all  the  hills  the  play  was  frankly  announced  as  “  founded 
on  the  ‘  Honneur  de  la  Maison.’  ”  But  still  there  was  much  to  he  done 
before  the  drama  could  make  its  way  to  the  footlights,  to  he  judged  by 
the  public.  The  language  was  considered  so  weak,  that  a  distinguished 
dramatic  author,  known  for  the  excellence  and  strength  of  his  dialogue, 
was  requested  to  “  write  up  ”  the  more  powerful  scenes,  and  did  so  with 
good  effect.  Another  celebrated  dramatist  undertook  to  render  the  ends 
of  Acts  I.  and  III.  more  dramatically  effective,  and,  cutting  away  the 
fifth  Act  of  the  original,  to  invent  an  entirely  new  and  striking 
denoument  for  the  conclusion  of  the  play  in  the  fourth.  With  these 
manipulations,  and  after  sundry  tribulations  with  the  original  adapter, 
“  Honour  ”  appeared  before  the  public  at  the  Royal  Court  Theatre  on 
Saturday,  the  24th  September,  was  received  with  great  applause  by  a 
crowded  audience,  and  has  since  drawn  large  houses. 

There  was  an  almost  unanimous  prophecy  among  the  theatrical 
critics  of  the  day  that  the  new  play  could  not  probably  have  a  “  run.” 
It  was  denounced  as  “  dreary,”  “painful,”  “disagreeable,”  “repulsive,”  and 
utterly  incapable  of  pleasing  a  British  audience.  These  prophecies 
have  not  as  yet  been  fulfilled.  The  play  does  please  the  public ;  it 
actually  does  “  draw ;  ”  and  the  public,  in  all  parts  of  the  house,  from 
the  stalls  to  the  gallery,  gives  a  verdict  of  “  interesting  and  exciting,” 
instead  of  “  repulsive  and  dreary.” 
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The  basis  of  the  subject,  it  must  be  admitted,  is — well  !  delicate,  to 
say  the  least.  But  I,  for  one,  have  no  great  belief  in  the  supposed 
prudery — I  may  call  it  “pruriency  of  imagination” — attributed  to 
English  playgoers.  From  time  out  of  mind  they  have  endorsed  with 
their  applause  plays  founded  on  subjects  quite  as  “  delicate,”  or  even 
more  so,  the  only  bad  (or  good)  result  of  which  has  been  to  raise  a 
controversy  in  the  press.  May  I  be  pardoned  in  giving  a  little  example 
of  this  general  tendency  1  In  the  case  of  a  famous  drama,  first  played 
at  Drury  Lane,  some  years  ago,  a  very  strait-laced  lady  of  title  once  said 
to  me,  “  You  see,  dear,  I  must  go  and  see  it  ” — she  was  far  from  being  a 
general  playgoer — “  for  they  tell  me  it  is  so  naughty.”  And  she  went, 
and  was  delighted. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  leading  motive  of  the  play  is  “  delicate.” 
Twenty  years  before  the  commencement  of  the  piece,  an  innocent  girl  has 
been  seduced  by  a  young  officer,  who  quickly  deserts  her.  She  has  been 
advised,  cajoled,  compelled  by  her  mother,  on  learning  her  guilt,  to 
marry  a  young  manufacturer  who  loves  her,  in  order  to  hide  her  shame. 
A  son  has  been  born,  which  the  deluded  husband  has  accepted  as  his 
own.  But  on  the  deathbed  of  the  mother  he  has  overheard  the  confession 
of  his  wife’s  fault.  For  the  sake  of  the  name  of  his  daughter,  born  after 
the  son,  he  has  concealed  for  long  years  his  knowledge  of  the  fatal  past. 
But  to  the  son — no  longer  his  own — he  has  shown  no  tenderness ;  he 
avoids  meeting  him.  And  it  is  thus  he  behaves  towards  the  gallant 
young  officer,  when  he  returns  from  an  African  campaign,  rewarded  for 
his  bravery  by  the  Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honour.  At  a  ball  the  young 
man  hears  a  slur  cast  on  his  mother’s  honour  by  a  tittle-tattling  old 
scandal-monger.  The  seducer,  who  has  likewise  returned  from  the 
campaign,  is  by  circumstances  mixed  up  in  the  altercation,  and  a 
challenge  comes  between  the  father  and  son,  each  unknown  to  the  other. 
The  unhappy  mother  is  present,  and  is  horror-stricken  at  the  prospect  of 
a  fatal  encounter  between  her  beloved  son  and  his  real  father.  A  very 
strong  scene  follows,  in  which  the  husband  informs  his  wife  that  he  has 
long  known  her  secret,  and  leaves  her  in  order  to  confront  the  man  who  had 
ruined  all  his  domestic  happiness.  Between  the  seducer  and  the  husband 
ensues  another  scene  of  great  power,  in  which  the  former  is  informed 
that  it  is  his  own  son  he  is  about  to  fight,  and  that  he  has  no  alternative 
but  to  decline  the  combat  and  apologise,  at  the  risk  of  being  looked  on 
as  a  coward.  This  humiliating  position  the  wretched  father  is  obliged  to 
accept ;  and  his  son  quits  him  with  words  of  contempt  and  scorn. 

Hothing  possibly  remains  now  but  a  duel  between  the  injured 
husband  and  the  man  who  has  wronged  him.  After  a  harrowing  scene, 
in  which  the  mother,  who  really  loves  her  husband  and  despises  her 
unworthy  lover,  doubts  which  of  the  two  has  fallen,  the  husband  returns 
unscathed,  accepts  the  young  man  as  his  own  son,  and — all  is  over  ! 

The  strong  similitude  of  the  scene  between  father  and  son  in  this 
drama  with  one  in  “  Les  Yieux  Garmons  ”  of  Sardou  gave  rise  for  some 
time  to  the  suggestion  that  the  situation  was  “  borrowed  ”  from  the  latter 
play.  But  as  “  L’Honneur  de  la  Maison”  first  appeared  in  1853,  and 
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“  Les  Vieux  Garmons”  was  not  produced  until  1868,  it  soon  becomes 
•evident  that  the  “  borrower  ”  was  M.  Yictorien  Sardou. 

Were  the  drama  really  as  “dreary”  as  has  been  represented,  and  not 
interesting  throughout,  the  very  fine  acting  “  all  round  ”  ought  to  ensure 
its  success.  Mr.  John  Clayton,  as  the  injured  husband,  is  most 
admirable.  His  part  is  one  of  exceptional  difficulty — a  part  of  suppressed 
emotion  and  smothered  passion,  which  only  hursts  out  at  rare  intervals 
and  is  again  repressed.  But  the  subtle  indications  of  the  character,  as 
acted  by  Mr.  Clayton,  kept  his  audience  in  his  grip  from  first  to  last. 
The  mother — the  strongest  part  in  the  play — was  acted  by  Miss  Moodie 
with  rare  talent,  hut  with  a  rather  too  lavish  display  of  tragic  emotion. 
Mr.  Henry  Neville,  as  the  “gilded  serpent” — is  not  that  the  proper 
term  for  wicked  seducers  on  the  stage  1— played  with  much  tact,  gallant 
hearing,  and  concentrated  power  •  and  Mr.  Arthur  Dacre,  as  the  son, 
gave  striking  evidence  of  promise  that  he  is  working  up  to  he  one  of  the 
first  “juveniles”  on  our  stage.  Another  exceptionally  fine  piece  of 
comedy-character  acting  was  given  hy  Mr.  Arthur  Cecil,  as  the  scandal¬ 
monger  of  society,  who  makes  all  the  mischief ;  his  performance  was 
perfect  in  its  way.  Miss  Carlotta  Addison  as  a  flighty  widow,  and 
Miss  Measor,  the  sprightly  daughter  of  the  unhappy  couple,  with  a  timid 
lover,  pleasantly  acted  hy  Mr.  Frank  Cooper,  added  much  to  the  successful 
“  go  ”  of  the  play. 

The  mise-en-scene  of  the  piece  is  admirable.  A  hall-room  scene  in 
the  second  act,  “  set  ”  in  an  utterly  novel  and  unconventional  manner, 
was  most  effective ;  and  the  guests,  male  and  female — the  latter  attired 
in  most  beautiful,  fashionable  dresses,  and  looking  like  the  ladies  they 
represented,  and  the  former  in  equally  unexceptionable  garb — danced,  and 
lounged,  and  flirted  as  “  natural  as  life  ”  in  the  best  circles.  Old  stagers 
could  not  but  recall  departed  “Adelphi  Guests,”  and  express  their  delight 
at  the  wonderful  changes  the  present  stage  can  show,  under  such  good 
management  as  that  of  Mr.  John  Clayton. 

J.  Palgrave  Simpson. 


“  THE  HALF-WAY  HOUSE.” 


A  New  and  Original  Comedy,  in  Three  Acts,  by  Geobge  R.  Sims. 
First  produced  at  the  Vaudeville  Theatre,  Saturday,  October  1st,  18S1. 


John  Hopq .  Me.  Thomas  Thoene. 

Squire  Hesseltine  ...  Me.  William  Fabbeh\ 
Philip  Hesseltine  ...  Me.  J.  G.  Geahame. 
Bertie  Scot,  R.N.  ...  Me.  J.  R.  Ceaueobd. 
Obadiah  Dell  ...  Me.  W.  Lestocq. 

Dolly  Beck . 


Beck .  Me.  John  Maclean-. 

Ivy  Hope  .  Miss  Alma  Mubbay. 

Mrs.  O’Shaughnessy  Mbs.  Canninge. 

Madge  .  Miss  Ella  Stbathmoee. 

Mrs.  Hesseltine  ...  Mbs.  M.  Ebubne. 

...  Miss  Kate  Phillips. 


ACT  I.— THE  HALF-WAY  HOUSE.  ACT  II. —HESSELTINE  HALL. 

ACT  III.— INTERIOR  OF  THE  HALF-WAY  HOUSE. 


It  must  be  a  pleasant  original  sensation,  an  addition  to  the  welcome 
entertainment  of  “A  Flaneur,”  to  see  a  number  of  one’s  pieces  offering  a 
clamorous  greeting  from  the  different  hoardings  and  theatre-doors.  And 
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this  is  a  contrast  to  the  old  days  of  the  patent  theatres,  when  a  single 
comedy  was  engendered  with  infinite  difficulty — its  parturition,  accept¬ 
ance,  postponement,  etc.  covering  a  span  of  years.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  it  were  a  good  sound  work,  it  passed  into  the  stock  list,  and  was  played 
again  and  again  at  intervals,  so  long  as  the  original  actors  hound  them¬ 
selves.  Mr.  George  Sims,  now  so  recherche,  is  in  this  enviable  case,, 
and  has,  or  had,  three  of  his  pieces  in  course  of  performance,  to  say 
nothing  of  several  taken,  as  it  were,  on  Thespian  carts  about  the  country. 
“The  Half-Way  House,”  produced  amid  tumultuous  acclamations  of 
delight,  is  an  agreeable,  and,  in  many  portions,  most  amusing  piece  ;  but  it 
lacks  what  is  the  very  salt  of  comedy — a  good  story.  The  characters  are 
excellent,  and  from  the  first  promise  well ;  but  there  is  little  for  them  to 
do.  A  quaint  broker’s  man,  an  old  beau,  a  designing  woman,  a  fresh 
Irish  girl  from  “  Ballybog,”  a  shrewd  yet  simple-hearted  florist,  a  lively 
country  girl — these  figures,  duly  marshalled,  could  have  been  wound 
together  in  an  intricate  and  effective  story.  As  it  stands,  the  blood  of  the 
Hesseltines  is  in  danger  of  being  corrupted  by  the  marriage  of  the  son  and 
heir  with  the  florist’s  daughter.  The  wife  of  the  head  of  the  ancient  house  is 
detained  apart  under  some  mild  restraint,  owing  to  the  machinations  of  the 
squire’s  sister,  Mrs.  O’Shauglmessy,  who,  in  the  end,  is  foiled,  while  the  lady 
is  restored  to  her  home  and  her  husband’s  arms.  How  between  these 
motives  there  did  not  appear  to  be  much  natural  connection.  Here  the 
rather  picturesque  “  locus  in  quo  ”  of  the  “  Half-way  House  ”  (though 
here  again  the  distraint  seems  irrelevent  and  a  disturbance  of  the  interest) 
seemed  a  suitable  basis  for  quaint  sketches  of  rural  life  and  character 
which  Mr.  Sims  can  touch  admirably ;  and  one  could  conceive  the 
contrast  between  it  and  the  refined  life  at  the  Hall — the  florist’s  daughter 
introduced  at  a  party,  her  delight  and  astonishment,  etc.  But  the 
lunacy  element  discomposes.  The  truth  is,  the  incubus  of  the 
Robertsonian  comedy,  when  there  was  professedly  as  little  story  as  the 
needy  knife-grinder  was  capable  of,  still  weighs  on  our  dramatists.  They 
find  themselves  ever  and  anon  gliding  into  what  were  called  “idyllic 
bits,”  and  pleasant  scraps  of  drawing-room  fatuity.  Mr.  Sims,  in  his 
“  Lights  o’  London,”  has  shaken  himself  free  from  all  this,  and  tells  a 
broad,  stirring  story,  illuminated  by  many  varied  characters. 

The  acting  of  “The  Half-way  House”  was  excellent.  I  have  never 
seen  Mr.  Thorne  better  suited.  He  was  natural  and  unaffected,  quiet ; 
without  that  laboured  emphasis  which  other  farcical  characters  seem  to 
require.  Mr.  Farren,  as  the  old  coxcomb,  had  a  pleasant  air  of  self- 
complacency.  As  we  hinted,  long  ago  Mr.  Hesseltine  had  been  what 
is  vulgarly  called  “  a  gay  dog.”  There  was  the  pleasant  jauntiness. 
Mrs.  G.  Canninge,  always  an  intelligent  actress,  has  come  here  to  replace 
Miss  Larkin,  and  her  firm,  clear  mode  of  interpreting  characters,  and 
incisive  style  of  speech,  will  be  found  valuable.  Hitherto,  however,  she 
has  been  seen  chiefly  in  matrons  of  an  austere  bearing,  who,  like  the  lady 
in  “  The  Colonel,”  “  sits  upon  ”  all  “  unhatched  birds  of  art,”  alias  their 
husbands.  Mr.  Lestocq,  broker’s  man,  was  infinitely  relished  by  his 
audience,  his  coming  was  looked  for  with  eagerness,  his  rueful  jeremiads 
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enjoyed,  his  departure  watched  with  regret.  Mr.  Maclean  was  the  pro¬ 
prietor  of  the  Half-way  House,  whom  this  worthy  fellow  was  appointed 
to  wait  on,  by  the  law.  It  was  rather  a  colourless  part,  hut  the  performer 
in  question  is  one  of  the  safest,  soundest,  and  most  laborious  on  the 
stage  (on  this  night  playing  in  two  other  pieces,  “  The  Henwitcliers  ”  and 
“  Taming  a  Tiger  ”)  and  fills  out  whatever  is  entrusted  to  him.  Miss 
Alma  Murray,  a  bright,  interesting  actress,  succeeds  Miss  Kate  Bishop, 
who  was  beginning  to  interpret  the  leading  young  lady  a  little  monoto¬ 
nously.  Mrs.  Eburne  made  the  most  of  a  short  and  disagreeable  part  and 
played  with  much  spirit  in  the  opening  piece.  While  the  two  lovers, 
Mr.  Crauford  and  Mr.  Grahame,  followed  the  traditions  in  such  case 
made  and  provided.  Last,  and  by  no  means  least,  comes  Miss  Kate 
Phillips,  who  played  three  soubrettes  in  the  course  of  one  night,  with 
the  vivacity  which  distinguishes  her.  She  has  the  true  sturdy  pertness, 
and  the  art  of  gaining  the  goodwill  of  her  audience — a  valuable 
histrionic  gift. — Percy  Fitzgerald. 


“  MANKIND ;  ok,  BEGGAR  YOUR  NEIGHBOUR.” 

A  New  Sensational  Domestic  Drama  in  Seven  Acts,  written  by  Paul  Mebitt  and 

Geobge  Conquest. 

Produced  for  the  first  time  at  the  Surrey  Theatre,  on  Thursday,  October  6th,  18S1. 


Daniel  Groodge  ...  Me.  George  Conquest. 
Peter  Sharpley  ...  Me.  John  S.  Hewitt. 
Edmund  Sharpley...  Me.  T.  F.  Nyb. 

Richard  Pinpool  ...  Me.  W.  Howell. 

Philip  Warren  ...  Me.  d’Esteree  Guinness. 
George  Melton  ...  Me.  R.  Cowell. 

Barnaby  Bright  ...  Me.  J.  G.  Wilton. 

Joshua  Monkey  trick  Ms.  H.  Herman. 

James  Possett  ...  Me.  W.  G.  Carlile. 


John  Bloward  ...  Me.  Cousens. 

Albert Fitzallan...  Mb.  A.  de  Voy,  Jun. 
Thomas  Barrow...  Mr.  Dale. 

Alice  Maitland  ...  Miss  Alice  Ingram. 
Jessie  Maitland...  Miss  Katie  Barry. 
Arabella  Bright...  Miss  Haeeiet  Claremont. 
Kesiah  Bickerton  Miss  Lizzie  Claremont. 
Constance  Melton  Miss  Agnes  Thomas. 
Frisbey  .  Miss  F.  Nelson. 


ACT  I.— THE  PACK. 

Scene. — Ramsgate  Sands. 

ACT  II.— THE  SHUFFLE. 

Scene  I. — Ramsgate  Pier.  Scene  H. — The  Channel  Steamer. 

ACT  III.— THE  CUT.  i  ACT  IV. -THE  DEAL. 

Scene. — Leicester  Square.  |  Scene.— The  Coffee  Tavern. 

ACT  V.— ONE  PLAYS. 

Scene  I.— Christchurch,  Blackfriars.  Scene  II. — Melton’s  Mansion. 

ACT  VI.— THE  OTHER  PLAYS. 

Scene  I. — The  Street.  Scene  II. — Groodge  and  Sharpley’s  Office. 

ACT  VII— BEGGARED. 

Scene. — Paradise  Place. 


Because  “Mankind”  has  been  produced  and  is  played  at  the  Surrey 
Theatre,  let  not  this  fact  deter  West-End  playgoers  and  the  lovers  of 
good,  healthy,  sensational  drama  from  witnessing  this  new  play  by  Mr. 
Paul  Meritt  and  Mr.  George  Conquest.  The  thousands  of  people  who 
flock  nightly  to  see  such  plays  as  “Youth,”  “The  Lights  o’  London,” 
and  “  It’s  Never  too  Late  to  Mend,”  should  not  miss  going  to  the  Surrey 
THIRD  SERIES. — VOL.  IV.  X 
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Theatre,  for  they  will  find  there  a  play  as  good  as  any  of  these  excellent 
productions.  It  is  one  of  the  most  marvellously  constructed  dramas 
imaginable,  and  the  spectator  is  led  on  through  the  seven  acts  of  the 
play  in  a  state  of  the  utmost  interest  and  keenest  excitement  as  the 
piece  progresses  and  develops,  showing  the  hand  of  a  master  dramatist 
and  a  skilled  writer.  The  incidents — not  one  of  which  is  improbable — 
are  introduced  so  cleverly  and  with  such  tact  and  knowledge  that  the 
spectator  becomes  chained  with  interest  to  his  seat,  and  follows  the 
progress  of  the  play  with  a  positive  hunger  and  burning  excitement  as 
to  its  results. 

Even  Mr.  Dion  Boucicault  has  not  constructed  any  scene  so  vivid 
and  sensational  as  that  wherein  the  attempted  murder,  on  the  Channel 
steamer,  of  the  heroine,  and  her  subsequent  escape  and  rescue  take  place. 
E or  could  a  more  truly  awful  and  touching  picture  be  imagined  than  the 
scene  in  which  old  Daniel  Groodge  overhears  the  plot  to  take  away  his 
life,  and  then  so  artfully  murders  the  man  who  would  have  deprived  him 
of  life,  dinning  into  his  dying  ears  his  curses,  and  torturing  his  victim 
with  the  recollections  of  the  evil  thoughts  which  he,  the  dying  man 
lying  strangled  on  the  floor,  had  purposed  to  put  into  execution  against 
the  man  who  had  revenged  himself  at  the  very  whisper  of  his  enemy’s 
plot.  And  a  finer  or  more  mirth-provoking,  but  perfectly  possible,  not 
to  say  natural,  scene  of  comedy  is  seldom  witnessed  on  our  stage,  than 
that  in  which  the  three  men  each  think  themselves  possessed  of  the  lost 
will,  and  each  in  turn  offer  to  produce  it,  only  to  find  that  they  have 
been  deceived.  This  scene,  coming  directly  as  it  does  in  the  middle  of 
the  play,  is  just  the  temporary  relief  wanted  for  the  extraordinary  tension 
on  the  nerves  required  for  the  remainder  of  the  drama,  and  is  a  gem  of 
great  value  set  in  pure  gold.  Throughout  the  play,  too,  are  scattered 
numerous  delicate  touches,  as,  for  instance,  the  ring  incident  in  the  fifth 
act,  which  all  serve  to  show  further  proof  of  the  ability  of  the  authors. 

“  Mankind  ”  is  well  put  on  the  stage  and  capitally  acted  ;  the  scene 
in  Melton’s  mansion  being  fully  equal  to  any  used  in  our  West-End 
theatres,  and  a  deal  better  than  the  majority  of  stage  representations  of 
a  gentleman’s  room.  As  Daniel  Groodge,  Mr.  George  Conquest  finds  a 
part  in  which  he  has  much  opportunity  for  good  acting,  and  of  which  he 
takes  the  greatest  advantage.  Mr.  John  S.  Hewitt  reminded  me  at  times 
irresistibly  of  Mr.  Charles  Wyndham  by  his  very  excellent  portrayal  of 
Peter  Sharpley,  and  Mr.  d’Esterre  Guinness  gave  a  manly  bearing  to 
the  character  of  Philip  Warren.  Miss  Alice  Ingram  was  pathetic  and 
successful  as  the  heroine,  Alice  Maitland,  and  the  sisters  Miss  Harriet  and 
Miss  Lizzie  Claremont  gave  clever  character  sketches.  Miss  Agnes  Thomas 
was  pretty  and  effective  as  Constance  Melton,  and  little  Miss  Eatie  Barry 
must  be  remembered  for  her  charming  rendering  of  a  child’s  part. 

Austin  Brereton. 
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“OUT  OF  THE  HUNT.” 


First  produced  at  the  Royalty  Theatre  (opened  by  Mr.  Alexander  Henderson),  Saturday, 

October  8,  1881. 

Founded  upon  “  Les  Demoiselles  de  Montfenneil,”  by  MM.  Babriebe  and  Bernard. 
Written  by  Messrs.  R.  Reece  and  T.  Thorpe. 


Jugurtha  Brown . 

Lord  Waverley  Battleaxe 

Walton  Weare  . 

Monsieur  Philippe 

Mr.  Ap-hazard  . 

Marshley  Bittern 

Waiter  . 

Chris  Deverill  . 

Orinthia 


Mr.  G.  W.  Anson. 
Mr.  J.  G.  Taylor. 
Me.  F.  Everill. 
Mr.  R.  Manseieid. 
Mr.  Lytton  Grey. 
Mr.  E.  Sothbrn. 
Mr.  0.  Parry. 

Me.  F.  Rodney. 
Fitz-ormond 


Sir  Babblelon  Deverill  Me.  C.  Glenney. 
Winsome  Weare  ...  Miss  Lydia  Cowell. 

Hazel  Brown .  Miss  G.  aediti. 

Gerty  Milford .  Miss  M.  Branscombe. 

Louise  Ap-hazard  ...  Miss  Edith  Vanchee. 

“Ma”  .  Mrs.  Bant. 

Josephine  .  Miss  J.  Gompertz. 

Tipps  .  Miss  L.  Comyns. 

.  ...  Miss  Lottie  Vennb. 


ACT  I.— THE  HUNT. 

Scene — The  Spurs  Hotel,  near  Market  Fetlock,  Leicestershire. 

ACT  II.— OUT  OF  IT.  I  ACT  III.— IN  IT. 

Scene — Idlewild  on  the  Upper  Thames.  |  Scene — The  “  Queen  Bess”  Inn,  at  Purfleet. 


This  was  a  fairly  merry  little  play,  but  was  found  to  be  too  complicated 
and  involved  when  first  produced,  and  subsequently  went  far  better  when 
revised  and  corrected.  The  serious  and  farcical  interests  did  not  work 
well  together,  and  an  effort  seemed  to  be  made  to  put  too  many  eggs  in 
one  basket.  Mr.  E.  Mansfield  was  very  clever  as  a  businesslike  French 
hotel  proprietor  ;  Mr.  J.  G.  Taylor  gave  a  finished  sketch  of  a  de¬ 
crepit  old  peer ;  Mr.  Charles  Glenny  attracted  great  notice  in  light 
effusive  comedy,  and  Mr.  G.  W.  Anson,  as  well  as  Mr.  F.  Everill,  worked 
hard  to  help  the  play.  Miss  Lottie  Venne  was  as  amusing  and  bright  as 
ever;  Miss  Lydia  Cowell,  once  more  pretty  and  sympathetic;  Miss 
Giulietta  Arditi  very  promising,  and  Miss  Maud  Branscombe  returned  to 
the  stage.  A  comedietta,  of  which  the  following  was  the  cast,  preceded 
the  comedy,  and  was  ill  received  by  a  noisy  house  : 

“FALSE  COLOUKS.” 

Written  by  G.  F.  Pass. 

Sir  Waltern  Mervyn  ...  Me.  John  Benn.  I  Mr.  Gale,  M.P.  ...  Mb.  Lytton  Grey. 

Mr.  Sharpe .  Mr.  E.  Sotheen.  |  Violet...  #  .  Miss  Neblie  Younge. 

Mrs.  Gale .  Miss  Bessie  Farquhae. 

Scene — A  Hotel  in  the  Bernese  Oberland. 


“  THE  FOUNDLINGS  ;  or,  THE  OCEAN  OF  LIFE.” 

A  Sensational  Drama  in  Seven  Tableaux,  first  produced  at  Sadler’s  Wells  Theatre  on 
Saturday,  October  8th,  1881,  under  the  management  of  F.  B.  Chatterton. 

Adapted  by  Leopold  Lewis  from  “La  Dame  de  la  Halle,’’  by  MM.  Anicet  Bourgeois  and 
Michael  Masson,  first  produced  at  the  Ambigu  Comique,  Paris,  February  7th,  1852. 


Cassade . 

Leonard . 

Claude  Dumont 
Marquis  de  Sayannes 
Armand 

Jean-Marie  . 

Clerk  . 

Baptiste . 

Gobelin . 

Captain  Volney 
Bontemps  . 


Mr.  Edward  Price. 
Mb.  W.  McIntyre. 
Me.  A.  C.  Lilly. 

Mb.  Eric  Dering. 

Me.  H.  Procter. 
Mb.  Detjlin. 

Mb.  F.  Barsby. 

Mr.  F.  Moreland. 
Me.  E.  Emery. 

Mb.  J.  E.  Mortimer. 


Caboche  . 

First  Officer 
Little  Claude 

Celestine  . 

Javotte  . 

Genevifeve . 

Coralie  Henriot 
Countess  de  Savannes 
Mere  Morand 
Fanchonnette 
Isaure  de  Cremanc^ 


Mr.  Fuller-Melish. 
Mr.  Eversley. 

Master  Victor  Lilly. 
Miss  Rose  Leclebcq. 
Miss  Maud  Howard. 
Miss  Annie  Merton. 
Miss  Lawrence. 

Miss  Amy  Fanchette. 
Miss  S.  Booth. 

Miss  Hawkins. 

Miss  Rosie  Poweb. 


On  Easter  Monday,  1852,  immediately  after  the  production  in  Paris 
of  ‘’’La  Dame  de  la  Halle,”  from  which  “  The  Foundlings”  is  adapted, 
two  other  English  versions  of  the  play  were  produced  in  London, 
respectively  at  the  Lyceum  and  Adelphi  Theatres.  At  the  former  house 
the  drama  was  by  G.  H.  Lewes  (“  Slingsby  Lawrence  ”)  and  Charles 
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Mathews,  and  entitled  “  The  Chain  of  Events,”  and  in  it  Madame 
Vestris  and  Charles  Mathews  appeared.  At  the  Adelphi  the  heroine 
was  played  by  Mrs.  Iveeley,  and  the  version  here  produced  was  called  “  The 
Queen  of  the  Market,”  written  by  Benjamin  Webster  and  H.  C.  Coape. 

I  am  afraid  that  “  The  Foundlings  ”  is  too  long  and  wearisome  by  half 
for  this  go-ahead  age.  We  must  have  something  that  interests  for  our 
drama,  something  that  carries  away  our  feelings  and  emotions,  and  hurries 
us  along  without  time  for  our  pulses  to  beat  calmly,  and  our  nerves  to 
grow  dull  by  reason  of  a  host  of  impossibilities,  wearying  crudities,  and  lack 
of  plot,  such  as  I  find  in  the  play  with  which  Mr.  Chatterton  has  thought 
fit  to  enter  upon  his  new  career  of  management.  “The  Foundlings”  may 
be  a  very  good  play  of  its  sort,  but  it  comes  of  a  class  of  productions 
the  taste  for  which  has  long  since  died  away.  The  actors  did  what  they 
could  for  it,  Miss  Bose  Leclercq  striving  hard  to  win  the  sympathies  of 
the  audience  as  the  unfortunate  Celestine.— Austin  Brereton. 


“  WHITTINGTON  AND  HIS  CAT.” 


A  Burlesque,  by  Frank  C.  Buknand. 

First  produced  at  the  Gaiety  Theatre,  Saturday,  October  15th,  1881. 


Fitzwarren 
Baron  de  Belgravia ) 
Lord  Lardida  . .  / 
Dick  Whittington 
Mynheer  Van  der ) 
Shuttle  ..  . .  j 

Alice 


Mr.  T.  Squire. 

Miss  Connie  Gilchrist. 
Miss  E.  Farren. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Royce. 

Miss  Kate  Vaughan. 
Attar 


Eliza  Janet  ..  Mr.  J.  J.  DALLAS. 

Hal . Miss  Imms. 

Emperor  of  Morocco  Mr.  A.  Murray. 

Princess  Skipperina  Miss  Bella  Howard. 
Prince  Chiboko  ..  Miss  Phyllis  Broughton 
Rahat  . .  . .  Miss  Agnes  Hewitt. 

Lakoum  . .  . .  Miss  Moncrieff. 

.  Miss  Gilbert. 


Citizens,  Sailors,  and  Moors  by  the  Gaiety  Company  and  Chorus. 


ACT  I.  Scene  I.— Old  London,  The  Ward  of  Cbepe. 

Scene  II. — Highgate.  Scene  III. — The  Fitzwarren  Wharf  on  the  Thames. 


ACT  II.— THE  PALACE  OF  THE  EMPEROR  OF  MOROCCO. 


BALLET.— Polka  Fantasque,  Miss  Moncrieff.  Pas  des  Coquettes,  Miss  Howard  and  Miss 
Hewitt.  Mouvement  Cadence,  Miss  Connie  Gilchrist.  Valse  Mauresque,  Miss  Phyllis 
Broughton.  Charmeur  de  Serpents,  Mr.  John  D’Auean. 

ACT  III.— GUILDHALL.  YE  SHOW  OF  YE  LORDE  MAYOR. 


“  The  drama’s  laws,  the  drama’s  patrons  give  ; 
For  we  that  live  to  please,  must  please  to  live,” 


said  Dr.  Johnson  through  the  mouth  of  Garrick  in  a  certain  prologue. 
This  Gaiety  burlesque  was  played  in  a  Gaiety  fashion  before  an  audience 
that  cannot  be  considered  very  exalted  in  intellectual  stature.  There  seemed 
to  me  to  be  a  considerable  amount  of  misapplied  talent  and  wasted  force. 

Before  the  burlesque  came  a  new  and  original  domestic  comedietta  by 
Charles  L.  Fawcett,  called 

“  BUBBLES.” 


Christopher  Hogg, Esq.  Mr.  J.  J.  Dallas. 

Bob . Mr.  chas.  S.  Fawcett. 

Sir  Thynngummy ) 

Tallboy  . .  ) 


Mr.  A.  Murray. 


Smees 

Adele 

Polly 

Mrs.  Hogg  .. 


Scene— Hogg’s  Villa  at  Brixton. 


Mr.  Cruttwell. 

Miss  Bella  Howard. 
Miss  Connie  Gilchrist. 
Miss  Ball. 


This  trifle  is  so  cleverly  constructed  and  sympathetically  treated,  that 
no  doubt  we  shall  hear  of  the  author  again.  Miss  Connie  Gilchrist  again 
shows  signs  of  remarkable  promise,  and  is  clearly  entitled  to  better  work 
than  burlesque  pages. — C.  S. 


QUEEN  THANKING  MR.  BRUCE  AFTER  THE  PERFORMANCE  AT  ABERGELDIE. 
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N"  after  years  it  will  be  extremely  inte¬ 
resting  to  note  the  exact  date  on  which 
Her  Majesty  the  Queen  returned  to 
the  contemplation  of  an  amusement  of 
which  she  was  once  extremely  fond, 
and  as  in  the  old  days  sat  side  by  side 
with  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales 
whilst  a  play  was  being  performed.  The 
Prince  of  Wales  has  been  a  playgoer 
for  over  thirty  years,  and,  thanks  to  a 
marvellous  memory,  can  recall  every¬ 
thing  that  he  has  seen,  a  circumstance 
that,  aided  by  a  careful  judgment  and 
a  keen  artistic  sense,  makes  him  both  a  sound  and  penetrating  critic.  No 
one  has  conversed  with  H.R.H.  on  the  subject  of  plays  and  players, 
without  discovering  his  vast  knowledge  of  the  subject  of  which  he  has 
been  fond  since  childhood.  The  stage  has  in  him  at  once  its  most 
exalted  and  intelligent  patron.  Here,  then,  is  the  programme  of  the 
semi-official  “  command  performance,”  at  Abergeldie  Castle  : 


Abergeldie  Castle,  Tuesday,  4th  October,  1881. — We.  Edgar  Bruce  having  been  honoured, 
with  the  kind  permission  of  Theik  Royal  Highnesses  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales, 
to  give  a  private  performance  at  Abergeldie  Castle,  begs  to  introduce  the  following  ladies  and 
gentlemen  of  his  Company  in  the  cast  of 


“  THE  COLONEL,” 


Co’onel  Wottwell  W. 

WoodjU.S.  Cavalry 
Richard  Forrester  ... 
Lambert  Streyke  ... 
Basil  Giorgione 
Edward  Langton  ... 
Mullins  . 


Written  by  Mr.  F.  C.  Burnand. 


Mr.  Edgar  Bruce. 
Mb.  C.  W.  Gartbobnb. 
Mr.  W.  F.  Hawtrex. 
Mb.  Ly  Graham. 

Mb.  Lilford  Arthur. 
Mr.  Smily. 


Parkes . 

Romelli 

Lady  Tompkins 

Olive  . 

Nellie . 

Mrs.  Blyth 
Goodall 


...  Mb.  A.  Helmore. 

...  Mr.  H.  W.  Lambert. 
...  Miss  Glover. 

...  Miss  C.  Grahame. 

...  Miss  M.  Siddons. 

...  Miss  H.  Lindley. 

...  Miss  Warehouse. 


ACT  I.— SEVERITY.  I  ACT  II.— LAXITY. 

At  Mr.  Forrester’s.  |  At  Mr.  Blyth’s — A  Flat  on  Fourth  Floor. 

ACT  III.— LIBERTY. 

At  Mr.  Forrester’s — Next  Evening. 


Mr.  Edgar  Bruce  deserves  every  kind  of  credit  for  the  energy,  perception, 
and  good  taste  with  which  he  promptly  acceded  to  the  desires  of  H.R.H., 
and  with  rare  management  and  administrative  instinct  turned  a  coach¬ 
house  into  a  theatre,  decorated  it,  brought  over  his  company  from  a  long 
distance  with  commendable  punctuality,  and  set  upon  the  endeavour  the 
seal  of  success.  It  must  have  been  a  grand  sight.  Her  Majesty  welcomed 
with  undisguised  enthusiasm  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  his  guests 
in  full  Highland  costume,  the  gillies  and  attendants  open-mouthed  with 
astonishment,  for  many  of  them  had  never  seen  a  play  before,  and  all 
the  pleasant  features  of  a  court  ceremony  shorn  of  its  pomp,  reserve,  and 
officialism.  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales  has  continually  earned  the 
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gratitude  of  playgoers,  but  seldom  in  so  genuine  a  manner  as  when  he 
conceived  the  happy  and  genial  thought  of  these  Abergeldie  theatricals. 


Out  of  this  cast  Her  Majesty  could  only  by  any  possibility  have 
seen  one  of  the  artists,  and  that  was  Miss  H.  Lindley,  who  was  once  a 
popular  member  of  the  Haymarket  company,  and  always  a  charming 
actress.  If  I  mistake  not,  she  was  in  the  original  cast  of  “  Our  American 
Cousin,”  when  Sothern  made  his  great  success  on  November  11th,  1861. 
In  that  cast  were  also  Mrs.  Hermann  Yezin  (Mrs.  C.  Young),  Miss  M. 
Oliver,  and  Mr.  Edwin  Villi ers,  now  devoting  his  attention  to  another 
form  of  art.  Miss  H.  Lindley  (who  is  the  wife  of  an  officer  in  Her 
Majesty’s  service)  had  the  honour  of  being  presented  to  H.K.H.  the 
Princess  of  Wales,  and  was  assured  by  the  Prince  that  the  Queen  as 
well  as  the  Princess  were  much  pleased  with  her  acting  in  the  part  of 
Mrs.  Blyth. 

It  is  not  at  all  improbable,  though  nothing  is  definitely  settled,  that 
certain  “  command  performances  ”  will  be  given  at  Windsor  Castle 
during  the  ensuing  winter  before  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  and  the  Court. 
In  such  a  case  the  old  precedent  would  be  followed  of  entrusting  the 
entire  management  to  the  hands  of  some  competent  director,  who  would 
be  asked  to  produce  a  play  or  plays  with  the  best  possible  cast,  selected 
from  the  various  London  theatres.  Most  probably  one  of  Shakspeare’s 
or  Sheridan’s  comedies  would  be  chosen,  and  supplemented  by  a  short 
comic  play. 

Before  Mr.  Edgar  Bruce  took  “The  Colonel”  to  Abergeldie,  the  walls 
of  the  city  of  Carlisle  were  placarded  with  posters  protesting  against  the 
players.  Puritanism  was  rampant,  and  Christianity  expended  its  wrath 
upon  the  heads  of  the  actors  and  their  contaminating  profession.  But 
directly  Carlisle  heard  that  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  had  seen  “The 
Colonel,”  the  posters  were  torn  down  and  seats  in  the  front  row  of 
stalls  and  circle  were  booked  by  the  politic  parsons.  Verbum  sap. 


Mr.  Dion  Boucicault  has  complained  very  justly  that  critics,  when 
they  hear  that  a  play  has  been  suggested  by  a  French  original,  do  not 
take  the  trouble  to  ascertain  how  much  of  the  original  matter  or  suseres- 
tion  is  to  be  found  in  the  new  work.  This  is  perfectly  true.  Honour 
compels  every  dramatist  to  say  when  he  has  borrowed  from  existing  plays 
in  any  language,  and  immediately  it  is  assumed  by  reviewers  that  the 
novelty  they  are  witnessing  is  a  mere  copy,  and  unworthy  of  considera¬ 
tion.  A  new  play  is  produced.  “  What’s  this  from  1  ”  ask  the  critics  of 
one  another,  all  anxious  to  be  out  with  it  first.  If  Mr.  Palgrave  Simpson 
or  Mr.  James  Mortimer  happen  to  be  in  the  stalls  the  fox  is  surely  run 
to  earth,  and  the  papers  next  morning  give  the  origin  with  an  air 
of  authority.  I  plead  guilty  :  I  have  done  it  myself,  but  I  can  now  see 
the  occasional  injustice  of  it. 
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Mr.  W.  S.  Gilbert  once  tried  to  take  in  tlie  critics.  He  was  in  a 
waggish  mood.  Everyone  was  asking  the  origin  of  a  little  play  then 
being  acted.  “  Don’t  you  know  1  ”  said  Mr.  Gilbert  in  a  most  serious 
voice  to  a  critic  who  knew  very  little  French;  “it  is  taken  from  an 
exquisite  gem  of  a  play  called  ‘La  Petite  Yerole  ’  ”  (The  Small-pox). 


How  take  the  case  of  “  Mimi,”  to  be  produced  at  the  Court.  The 
name  will  at  once  suggest  Henri  Murger  and  the  life  of  the  Parisian 
grisette,  the  ideal  artistic  Bohemia.  At  once  Dion  Boucicault,  who 
acknowledges  an  inspiration,  will  be  classed  amongst  the  adapters ;  and 
yet  I  doubt  not  that  there  will  be  much  more  Boucicault  than  Murger  in 
the  new  play,  and  much  of  the  hall-mark  and  style  of  a  very  charming 
writer.  They  call  Dion  Boucicault  old-fashioned,  then  bravo,  old-fashion, 
say  I !  At  any  rate,  he  has  never  given  us  plotless,  prosy  work,  and  called 
it  natural ;  he  has  not  substituted  puns  for  epigram,  or  smart  snappish 
rudeness  for  dramatic  diologue,  and  he  has  been  true  to  an  orthodox 
dramatic  faith. 


Supposing  that  “  Mimi  ”  should  be  a  simple  idyllic  story  after  the 
fashion,  a  story  of  romantic  gipsy  life,  of  a  university  student  enamoured 
of  a  Pirichole,  of  a  marriage  and  a  separation,  a  broken  heart — no,  I  will 
not  tell  the  story  for  it  will  destroy  the  charm.  At  any  rate,  “  Mimi  ”  is 
a  woman’s  play  and  that  is  half-way  to  its  popularity,  and  Mr.  Dion 
Boucicault  has  carefully  studied  the  sentiment  and  strength  both  of 
Mr.  Bernard  Beere  and  Miss  Marion  Terry. 


Signor  Salvini  proposes  visiting  America  and  England  next  season. 
He  intends  producing  on  this  occasion  a  play  which  he  purchased  many 
years  ago  from  Ipolite  d’Aste,  the  author  of  “  Sampson,”  which  he 
acted  so  frequently  and  successfully  in  the  United  States.  This  drama 
is  entitled  “  Moses,”  and  Signor  Salvini  will  play  the  part  of  the  great 
Hebrew  lawgiver — a  character  which  he  declares  suits  him  admirably. 
It  appears  that  in  this  dramatic  version  of  the  Biblical  narrative  all  the 
supernatural  element  is  skilfully  eliminated.  Aaron  is  represented  as  a 
man  of  science,  who  plays  upon  the  credulity  of  his  brother  Moses,  so 
that  when  the  latter  strikes  the  rock,  he  has  been  told  to  do  so  by 
Aaron,  who  is  well  aware,  being  a  distinguished  geologist,  that  the  spring 
is  close  to  the  surface,  and  only  requires  a  little  hole  to  be  made  by  the 
rod  to  leap  forth.  It  is  certainly  a  very  ingenious  theory ;  but  it  is  a 
question  whether  a  Bible-loving  community  will  accept  it  with  pleasure 
and  applause.  Doubtless  Salvini  will  be  a  majestic  Moses ;  but  is  not 
the  grandeur  of  the  role  diminished  by  the  “  advanced  notions  ”  intro¬ 
duced  in  order  to  explain  away  the  supernatural  characteristics  of  the 
prophet  1  I  very  much  doubt  if  any  such  play  will  be  permitted,  as 
there  is  a  distinct  rule  in  the  Lord  Chamberlain’s  Department  against 
Biblical  subjects  in  drama  or  opera.  Rubinstein  could  not  produce  his 
operatic  story  of  Judas  Maccabteus. 
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I  am  glad  to  see  that  the  very  bright  and  pleasant  operetta  “  Quid 
pro  Quo  ”  (written  by  Messrs.  Rutland  Barrington  and  Cunningham 
Bridgman,  with  music  by  Mr.  Wilfred  Bendall)  now  forms  part  of  the 
programme  at  the  Opera  Comique.  The  success  of  the  little  piece  when 
given  at  a  trial  performance  last  spring,  was  noted  at  the  time  in  this 
magazine.  Miss  Emily  Cross,  who  played  so  cleverly  in  it  on  that  occasion, 
is  engaged  to  sustain  her  original  character  at  the  Opera  Comique. 


Mr.  Brookfield  has  taken  Mr.  Alfred  Bishop’s  place  at  the  German 
Reeds’,  and  has  been  giving  a  very  clever  performance  of  the  old  farmer, 
in  “  Cherry  Tree  Farm.”  The  last  representations  of  this  piece  are  an¬ 
nounced,  and  also,  before  The  Theatre  for  November  is  published, 
Mr.  Grain  will  probably  have  given  “Ye  Fancie  Faire”  for  the  last  time. 
Those  who  have  not  heard  this  sketch  are  sincerely  to  be  pitied. 
Mr.  Grain  has  done  nothing  better.  People  who  have  listened  to  it 
appear  not  only  to  have  thoroughly  enjoyed  it  at  the  time,  but  to  have 
been  so  much  impressed  as  to  be  able  to  recall  portions  of  it  long  after¬ 
wards.  I  have  heard  the  descriptions  of  the  old  lady  crossing  the  road; 
of  the  young  gentleman  with  the  all-round  collar ;  of  the  lady  who 
thought  “  the  dear  duchess  looked  so  well  in  black  ;  ”  and  of  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  “  My  daughter  Emily,”  quoted  with  the  greatest  relish  ;  while 
the  really  remarkable  cleverness  of  the  recitation,  “  Ben,  the  Bo’s’n,  and 
me,”  has  been  generally  recognised. 


Performances  of  “  Othello  ”  were  given  at  the  Kilburn  Town  Hall, 
on  October  13th,  14th,  and  15th,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Mervyn 
Dallas.  Mr.  Dallas  himself  played  Othello ;  Mr.  John  Hastings  Batson 
was  Iago ;  Miss  Millicent  Mildmay,  Desdemona ;  and  Miss  Lennox 
Aylmer,  Emilia.  Other  characters  were  sustained  by  Messrs.  Ernest 
Hendrie,  F.  W.  Kendle,  C.  Field,  Henry  Marsden,  W.  Belmore,  J. 
Moreland,  J.  F.  Preston,  and  H.  Herbert. 


Theatricals  are  not  forgotten  whilst  the  officers  of  the  Fleet  are 
cruising.  A  kind  friend  sends  me  a  note  of  an  excellent  amateur  per¬ 
formance  on  board  H.M.S.  Minotaur,  off  Yigo,  on  the  coast  of  Spain,  on 
October  12th ;  and  he  is  very  complimentary  as  to  the  artistic  and 
dramatic  capabilities  of  Lieutenant  Hewetson  and  Mr.  Leveson.  I 
venture  to  print  the  interesting  programme : 


H.M.S.  “MINOTAUR’S”  AMATEUR  DRAMATIC  CLUB. 


Wednesday,  October  12th,  at  8  p.m.  precisely.  To  commence  with  a  Farce,  entitled, 

“TWENTY  MINUTES  WITH  A  TIGER.” 

Mr.  Chili  Chutne .  Mb.  Levesoit.  I  Jacob  .  Du.  Gimlette. 

Charles  Beeswing  ...  Lieut.  Hewetsoh.  |  Dolly . Mb.  Ogle. 

Arabella .  Mb.  Nicholas. 

Scene. — The  Tiger’s  Lair.  Time. — Present  Day. 


To  conclude  with  a  Comedy,  entitled, 

“AN  UGLY  CUSTOMER.” 


Mr.  Simon  Coobidy  ...  Lieut.  Hewetsoh. 
Capt.  Coriolanus  Snap¬ 
dragon  .  Mb.  Aibey. 


Alfred  Weston 
Sophia 
Mary . 


Scene. — Coobidy ’s  Suburban  Residence.  Time. 


...  Mb.  Ogle. 

...  Mb.  Nicholas. 

...  Mb.  Macnamaba. 
-Present  Day. 
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If  the  music-hall  proprietors  desire  to  exercise  a  little  mild  revenge 
for  the  cruel,  arbitrary,  and  unjust  treatment  to  which  they  are  subjected 
by  benches  of  licensing  magistrates  and  theatrical  managers,  let  them  at 
once  enter  a  protest  against  the  smoking  that  is  defiantly  carried  on  with 
impunity  at  nearly  every  theatre  in  London.  Simply  because  music-halls 
are  entertainment-houses  where  smoking  and  drinking  are  permitted,  they 
put  themselves  under  a  stupid  old  Act  of  Parliament  of  the  reign  of 
George  the  Second  that  was  framed  to  suppress  disorderly  houses,  before 
music-halls  were  born  or  thought  of,  and  are  not  allowed  to  perform 
stage-plays,  to  produce  a  ballet,  to  give  a  sensible  and  intelligent  enter¬ 
tainment,  or  to  follow  the  spirit  of  the  times.  Directly  these  perform¬ 
ances  are  advanced  from  the  lower  strata  of  idiotcy  and  become 
intelligible,  the  magistrates  take  away  their  licence  or  the  managers 
combine  to  destroy  them  for  daring  to  produce  a  play.  The  sole  reason 
is  that  smoking  and  drinking  are  permitted.  Por  this  one  privilege  of 
smoking  and  drinking  a  music-hall  proprietor  ceases  to  become  the  client 
of  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  and  submits  himself  and  his  property  to  the 
arbitrary  will  of  a  bench  of  magistrates  that  refuses  in  Oxford  Street 
what  it  permits  in  Piccadilly.  The  Canterbury  Hall  is  permitted  a 
dancing  licence  provided  that  dancing  is  confined  to  the  stage,  whereas 
the  same  harmless  privilege  is  annually  and  persistently  denied  to  Mr. 
Jennings,  of  the  Oxford,  who  has  the  best  conducted  music-hall  in 
the  whole  of  London. 

How  I  contend  that  there  is  not  a  theatre  in  the  kingdom  where 
smoking  and  drinking  are  not  permitted,  or  where  they  cannot  be  found 
every  night  within  the  very  area  of  the  auditorium.  The  new  smoking- 
rooms  at  theatres  are  a  mere  blind  and  an  idle  pretence.  The  lobbies  and 
the  approaches  of  the  theatres  reek  with  tobacco.  I  have  seen  within  the 
last  few  days  cigarettes  lighted  within  five  yards  of  the  stalls,  and  the 
attendants  are  powerless  to  put  a  stop  to  this  detestable  practice.  At 
one  of  the  theatres  just  opened  no  lady  can  approach  her  seat  except 
through  an  avenue  of  smokers,  who  fling  down  their  cigars  and  cigarettes 
in  the  very  entrance-hall.  A  modern  theatre  is  merely  a  tavern  under 
another  name,  and  the  difference  between  it  and  a  music-hall  is  infini¬ 
tesimal.  Let  the  music-hall  managers  try  this  question.  The  managers 
of  theatres  were  down  upon  them  when  they  dared  to  produce  the 
semblance  of  a  stage- play.  Let  them  summon  managers  for  permitting 
smoking  within  the  area  of  a  theatre,  or  call  upon  the  Lord 
Chamberlain  to  enforce  his  own  regulations.  For  my  own  part 
I  would  have  perfect  liberty,  and  allow  people  to  smoke  or  not  as 
they  choose,  but  it  is  perfectly  monstrous  to  find  a  theatre 
reeking  with  tobacco  smoke — the  halls,  the  passages,  the  approaches 
dense  with  the  fumes.  Cigarettes  are  lighted  everywhere  directly 
the  curtain  drops,  and  yet  because  the  music-halls  choose  to  sell 
their  freedom  for  this  exclusive  privilege  they  are  deprived  of  the 
dramatic  rights  granted  by  the  Lord  Chamberlain  on  the  condition 
that  smoking  is  not  allowed.  I  could  quote  a  dozen  instances  where 
the  licence  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain  is  jeopardised  every  night,  and 
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where,  strictly  speaking,  it  ought  to  he  forfeited.  To  put  it  briefly 
and  emphatically,  smoking  has  become  general  in  all  the  theatres 
patronised  by  Mr.  Crutch  and  Mr.  Toothpick.  First  the  doorway,  then 
the  hall,  then  the  lobbies,  now  at  the  approaches  of  the  very  stalls  and 
boxes.  To  compel  ladies  to  bring  their  dresses  through  a  river  of  cigar 
ashes  and  cigarette  ends,  and  to  have  smoke  impudently  puffed  in  their 
faces,  is,  however,  a  little  bit  too  strong,  and  the  sooner  smoking  is  put 
down  and  smoking-rooms  are  shut  up  the  better.  If  men  cannot  exist 
for  half  an  hour  without  a  smoke  let  them  go  away  to  their  clubs,  and 
remove  themselves  from  the  presence  of  ladies. 


When  will  some  intelligent  Member  of  Parliament  take  up  this 
question  of  public  entertainments  and  licensing  1  When  will  the  silly 
old  Act  of  George  the  Second  be  wiped  out  of  the  Statute-Book  1  When 
will  the  conflict  of  authority  between  Surrey  magistrates  and  Middlesex 
magistrates  end!  When  will  sauce  for  the  goose  be  sauce  for  the  gander1? 
When  will  the  licensing  farce  be  hissed  off  the  stage,  and  common  sense 
and  fair  play  reign  in  its  stead  1 


There  seems  to  be  considerable  uncertainty  in  many  quarters  as  to  the 
date  on  which  Messrs.  Gilbert  and  Clay’s  “  Princess  Toto  ”  first  saw  the 
light.  I  am  able  to  state  that  the  opera  was  originally  given  to  the  public 
on  Saturday,  June  24th,  1876,  when  it  was  performed  at  the  Theatre 
Eoyal,  Nottingham,  by  a  company  of  which  Miss  Kate  Santley  was  the 
head.  Miss  Santley,  of  course,  was  the  Princess,  as  she  was  afterwards 
in  town,  and  M.  Loredan  was  Prince  Doro,  as  he  is  now  at  the  Opera 
Comique ;  Mr.  J.  Wain wright  was  King  Portico ;  Mr.  J.  H.  Eyley, 
Zapeter  •  and  Mr.  J.  E.  Beyer,  Prince  Caramel.  The  company,  I  believe, 
went  afterwards  to  several  provincial  towns. 


Miss  Fanny  Pitt’s  present  tour  concludes  in  the  week  before  Christmas. 
It  has  been  very  successful,  and  Miss  Pitt  is  encouraged  to  start  again  on 
Boxing  Night,  with  Mr.  Edmund  Yates’s  “  Black  Sheep  ”  as  her  chief 
attraction,  this  being  a  play  in  which  the  lady  has  already  obtained 
laurels.  Miss  Pitt  will,  I  believe,  shortly  produce  a  new  and  original 
comedietta,  entitled  “  We  Two,”  and  written  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Davenport 
Adams.  The  characters  in  the  little  piece  will  probably  be  undertaken 
by  Miss  Pitt  and  Mr.  Alfred  D.  Adams,  a  young  relative  of  the  author’s, 
who,  after  considerable  experience  en  amateur,  has  recently  entered  the 
profession. 

A  new  play  called  “  Mimi,”  by  Dion  Boucicault,  suggested  faintly  by 
■“  La  Yie  de  Boheme,”  by  Henri  Murger,  once  dramatised  at  the  Varietes 
in  Paris,  is  in  rehearsal  at  the  Court  Theatre,  and  rumour  insists  that  it 
is  one  of  the  very  best  plays  ever  written  by  the  veteran  dramatist.  The 
sympathetic  role  falls  to  Miss  Marion  Terry ;  Mrs.  Bernard  Beere  is  the 
grand  lady,  a  fine  character  part,  and  the  rival  of  Miss  Marion  Terry 
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aforesaid;  Miss  Fanny  Josephs  and  Miss  Carlotta  Leclercq  are  also  in 
the  cast — a  very  strong  one  for  women,  and  good  parts  are  also  provided 
for  Mr.  John  Clayton  and  Mr.  Henry  Neville. 


The  first  performance  of  the  Fourth  Season  of  the  Eoscius  Dramatic 
Club  was  given  at  Ladbroke  Hall  on  October  18th.  The  pieces  chosen 
were  the  “Post  Boy  ”  and  “  Woodcock’s  Little  Game.”  In  Mr.  Craven’s 
comedy  Mr.  Hugh  Brown  played  Joe  Spurritt  very  well  in  the  first  act, 
but,  in  the  second,  yielded  to  the  temptations  to  exaggeration  which  the 
part  presents ;  he  indulged,  moreover,  in  some  “  gag  ”  which  was  not 
in  the  best  taste.  Mr.  T.  E.  Forster  was  good  as  Sir  John  Bingley; 
Mr.  Arthur  Fenwicke  was  excellent  as  Fubbs  the  footman ;  and  Miss 
Eose  Murray  (a  very  promising  actress)  gave  a  clever  and  sympathetic 
performance  of  Maria.  In  “Woodcock’s  Little  Game”  Mr.  Percy 
F.  Marshall  played  Woodcock  capitally.  Mr.  Marshall’s  acting  has 
more  than  once  been  favourably  noticed  in  this  magazine,  and  as  Wood¬ 
cock  or  Sir  Hugh  de  Brass  it  is  certainly  a  pleasure  to  see  him.  His 
success  on  this  occasion  was  decided,  but,  except  by  Mr.  Arthur  Fenwicke, 
who,  as  David,  again  deserves  praise,  he  was  not  well  supported.  The 
ladies  in  particular  who  represented  Mrs.  Carver  and  Mrs.  Larkings 
ought  never  to  have  been  cast  for  those  parts. 


I  mentioned  last  month  that  there  was  a  probability  that  Miss  Marie 
Gordon  would  act  here  this  season.  I  believe  it  is  still  undecided  in  what 
play  Miss  Gordon  will  make  her  debut  before  a  London  audience ;  but  it 
is  of  interest  to  note  that  her  chief  success  in  the  United  States  in  an 
original  part  has  been  gained  as  the  heroine  of  “  That  Lass  of  Lowrie’s.” 
Her  acting  as  Ivan  Lowrie,  in  a  dramatic  version  (authorised  by  Mrs. 
Burnett)  of  that  charming  book  has  been  spoken  of  in  the  highest  terms 
by  American  critics. 

The  chief  parts  in  “  Bobinson  Crusoe  ” — the  approaching  pantomime  at 
the  Theatre  Eoyal,  Nottingham — will  be  played  by  Miss  Amy  Grundy, 
the  clever  opera-bouffe  artist ;  Miss  Eosie  St.  George,  late  of  the  Gaiety, 
and  now  on  tour  with  Mr.  Terry  ;  Mr.  Bobert  Lyons,  late  of  Sadler’s 
Wells  ;  and  Mr.  Edwin  Keene,  who  has  been  playing  Grab  so  well  in  the 
provincial  “  Billee  Taylor  ”  company. 


The  dates  which  have  been  chosen  for  the  next  performances  of  the 
Bedford  Park  Club  are  the  17th  and  18th  of  November,  and  it  has  been 
decided  to  play  “  Alone”  instead  of  “David  Garrick,”  as  originally  pro¬ 
posed.  The  bill  will  therefore  be  “  Alone  ”  and  “  Creatures  of  Impulse.” 


The  members  of  the  Byron  Dramatic  Club  gave  a  performance  in  the 
Albion  Hall,  Dalston,  on  September  27th.  In  “  Checkmate,”  the  first 
piece  on  the  programme,  the  principal  parts  were  creditably  taken  by 
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Miss  M.  Standen  and  Miss  J.  Carlyon,  and  Messrs.  C.  A.  Aldinr 
G.  A.  Althams,  and  D.  H.  Munro.  Then  came  Pelham  ITardwicke’s 
comedy-drama,  “  A  Bachelor  of  Arts,”  in  which  Mr.  A.  H.  Deakin  justly 
merited  the  large  amount  of  applause  which  he  received  for  his  admirable 
interpretation  of  Henry  Jasper;  Mr.  C.  A.  Aldin  as  Mr.  Thornton,  and 
Miss  M.  Standen  as  Emma,  were  likewise  very  good.  The  remainder  of 
the  cast  was  sustained  by  Miss  J.  Carlyon  and  Messrs.  A.  Munro,  D.  H, 
Munro,  P.  S.  Henry,  and  G.  A.  Althams. 


Amateur  acting  finds  much  excellent  support  in  Liverpool,  for  this 
month  we  have  two  more  performances  to  chronicle.  The  first  of  these 
was  given  by  the  Oxford  Amateur  Dramatic  Club,  at  the  St.  Margaret’s 
Club,  in  aid  of  the  building  fund  of  that  institution,  which,  I  understand, 
has  benefited  considerably  by  the  performances  in  question,  which  took 
place  on  September  28th  and  29th.  The  first  piece  in  the  programme 
was  the  famous  farce,  “  Box  and  Cox,”  in  which  Mr.  E.  J.  Parr  and 
Mr.  W.  E.  Lloyd  gave  a  moderately  good  representation  of  the  two 
lodgers.  After  this  came  the  late  Conway  Edwardes’  three-act  comedy, 
“Heroes.”  Mr.  H.  M.  Pearson  gave  a  fair  performance  of  Major-General 
Herries,  and  Mr.  J.  W.  Ivemley’s  acting  as  Major  Herries  was  very 
good;  excellent  representations  of  Tom  Croft  and  Young  Mr.  Buggies 
were  given  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Schofield  and  Mr.  H.  M.  W.  Green,  whilst 
other  parts  were  taken  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Hobson  and  Mr.  S.  H.  Lawrence. 
Speaking  of  the  lady  amateurs  (names  unknown),  my  correspondent, 
who  is  a  good  judge  of  acting,  writes  :  “  Of  course,  it  would  be  very 
wrong  to  say  anything  could  have  been  better  than  the  way  in  which 
each  of  these  ladies  played  her  part.  But,  joking  apart  (oh  ! ),  they  acted 
very  fairly,  and  were  very  much  better  than  I  expected  them  to  be.” 


The  next  amateur  performance  in  Liverpool  was  given  at  the  Bijou 
Opera  House,  on  Saturday,  October  1st,  by  the  Bedford  Amateur 
Dramatic  Club.  This  club,  by-the-way,  is  one  of  the  oldest  in  the  city, 
but  has  not  given  any  performances  for  the  past  two  years,  owing  to 
there  being  no  suitable  place  vacant.  In  the  first  piece — “Ici  on 
parle  Erancaise,”  Mr.  G.  E.  Browne  carried  off  the  chief  honours  for 
his  excellent  acting  of  Spriggins ;  Messrs.  T.  Walker,  T.  Stanley  Bogers, 
and  T.  Bussell  also  appearing  to  advantage.  In  Palgrave  Simpson  and 
Hermann  Merivale’e  comedy,  “  Alone,”  Mr.  T.  Stanley  Bogers  displayed 
great  emotional  poAver  as  Colonel  Challice,  and  proved  himself  to  be  a 
very  capable  actor.  As  Mrs.  Thornton,  Miss  Alice  Finch  left  nothing 
to  be  desired ;  and  Miss  Lizzie  White  completely  Avon  the  sympathies 
of  the  audience  as  Maud  Trevor.  The  scenery  Avas  very  pretty,  and 
during  the  intervals  an  efficient  orchestra  discoursed  sweet  music.  The 
house  Avas  croAvded  by  an  enthusiastic  audience,  the  principals  in 
“  Alone  ”  being  tAvice  called  before  the  curtain. 


The  Central  London  Bangers  Avill  give  their  Annual  Theatrical 
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Performance  on  November  12th,  at  St.  George’s  Hall,  -when  they  will 
play  two  comediettas  and  Mr.  Byron’s  comedy,  “  Old  Soldiers,”  in  which. 
Messrs.  Cowper,  Florence,  Grnggan,  Sadler,  Abbott,  Miss  Bland,  Miss 
Annie  Woodzell,  and  Mrs.  Sadler  will  appear. 


Mr.  Charles  Groves,  late  of  the  Boyalty,  and  now  touring  with  Miss 
"Wallis,  will  play  Alderman  Fitzwarren  in  the  Christmas  production 
at  the  new  Grand  Theatre,  Glasgow.  Mr.  Groves  was  for  some  time 
principal  comedian  at  the  Glasgow  Gaiety,  and  a  tremendous  favourite  in 
“  St.  Mungo.” 

On  Thursday  evening,  October  20th,  1881,  thanks  to  the  kindly 
feeling  and  genial  assistance  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Hatton  and  many 
others,  there  was  assembled  at  the  Marlborough  Booms,  Begent  Street, 
a  goodly  company  of  charming  ladies  and  good  fellows  to  wish  good-bye 
and  bid  God-speed  to  Mrs.  Osgood,  who,  by  the  time  these  lines  are  in 
print,  will  have  sailed  to  America  with  her  sunny  smile,  her  sweet  nature, 
and  her  lovely  voice.  It  was  a  delightful  gathering,  representative, 
thorough,  and  select.  The  beautiful  rooms,  that  should  be  dedicated  at 
once  to  ceremonies  of  welcome  and  farewell,  were  turned  into  a  garden  of 
flowers  ;  numerous  bouquets  were  presented  to  the  “  Aline,”  whose  name 
was  emblazoned  on  the  walls  ;  and  she,  whom  the  company  delighted  to 
honour,  sang  as  she  has  seldom  sung  before,  but,  unhappily  for  us,  for  the 
last  time  for  many  months  in  old  England.  Of  course  there  were  speeches, 
but  not  too  many  of  them.  The  health  of  Mrs.  Osgood  was  felicitously 
proposed  by  Mr.  Joseph  Hatton,  and  the  little  lady  of  the  laughing  smile 
responded  in  her  own  telling  manner.  There  was  much  handshaking  and 
more  sighing,  and  then  came  the  “  Star-Spangled  Banner,”  “  God  Save 
the  Queen,”  and,  lastly,  a  ringing  cheer  for  one  who  has  been  taken  to  the 
heart  of  all  who  love  music  in  this  country.  Mrs.  Osgood  leaves  a  void 
that  few  can  fill.  In  the  art  of  expression  she  has  no  rivals,  as  all  will 
own  who  have  ever  heard  her  sing  the  passionate  stanzas  in  “  Let  me 
dream  again,”  “  For  ever  and  for  ever,”  or  the  simpler  and  more  direct 
sentiment  of  “  Home,  sweet  Home.”  I  once  heard  Mrs.  Osgood  sing  this 
old  ballad  to  a  large  audience  of  working  men  and  their  wives  down  at 
Battersea,  and  their  tears  fell  like  rain  as  the  lady’s  voice  went  through 
them  and  their  hearts  were  touched  with  the  sympathetic  song.  It  would 
be  selfish  to  deny  to  America  the  voice  that  is  theirs  by  right,  but  the 
sooner  Mrs.  Osgood  comes  back  again  the  better  her  English  friends  will 
be  pleased.  The  graceful  farewell  verses  dedicated  to  Mrs.  Osgood  by 
Mr.  Savile  Clarke,  which  will  be  found  in  the  present  number  of 
The  Theatre,  were  presented  to  her  on  this  interesting  occasion. 
Mr.  Hatton’s  idea  of  introducing  to  English  art  society  a  ceremony  known 
in  America  as  a  “  send  off  ”  was  a  very  happy  one,  and  these  little  gather¬ 
ings,  that  do  so  much  to  promote  good  feeling  and  kind  fellowship,  might 
be  repeated  with  advantage.  Nothing  could  be  more  successful  than  the 
good-bye  party  to  Aline  Osgood. 
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Uo  Irisli  disturbances,  Land  League  gatherings,  political  complica¬ 
tions,  or  Sackville  Street  riots  interfered  with  the  hearty  and  generous 
Dublin  welcome  awarded  to  Henry  Irving  and  Ellen  Terry.  The 
progress  of  the  Lyceum  company  swells  in  dignity  and  importance  as  the 
weeks  slip  away  before  the  time  when  they  will  he  welcomed  home  again. 
The  enthusiasm  of  Leeds  and  the  excitement  of  Liverpool  have  been 
exceeded  by  the  complete  success  of  the  Dublin  visit ;  and  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  Miss  Terry  has  made  a  considerable  impression  on  the 
warm  hearts  of  a  Dublin  audience.  Everything  was  done  that  could  be 
done  to  honour  the  distinguished  guests  by  the  Dublin  people.  There 
were  select  nights  and  college  nights,  a  banquet  at  the  Cavendish  Club, 
and  the  usual  demonstration  on  the  part  of  the  University  graduates  and 
undergraduates  ;  and  so  far  as  Dublin  is  concerned  it  would  appear  as  if 
the  bickerings,  jealousies,  misunderstandings,  cruelties,  and  animosities 
that  disfigure  the  present  page  of  Irish  history  disappear  altogether  in  the 
united  world  of  art.  Irishmen  can  welcome  an  actor  and  actress  from 
England  without  any  qualms  of  conscience  whatever,  so,  as  Mr.  George 
Honey  used  to  say,  “We  have  much  to  be  thankful  for.” 


As  the  readers  of  The  Theatre  in  America,  the  Colonies,  and  else¬ 
where  are  always  glad  of  a  poem  that  may  be  used  for  the  purposes 
of  public  or  private  recitation,  I  extract  one  from  a  recent  number  of 
“Punch,”  called  “A  Story  of  a  Stcnvaway.”  The  dramatic  incident 
here  recorded  in  verse  is  no  fiction :  it  is  a  true  story.  Captain  John 
Alexander  Strachan,  of  Great  Crosby,  near  Liverpool,  sailed  from  that 
port  on  board  the  ill-fated  “  Cyprian  ”  on  the  night  of  the  tremendous  gale 
of  the  14th  October,  1881.  The  steamer  was  wrecked  on  the  coast  of 
Carnarvonshire,  and  before  the  vessel  sunk,  after  striking  on  a  rock,  the 
young  captain,  aged  twenty-nine,  took  off  the  life-belt  which  he  had 
secured  and  gave  it  to  “  a  stowaway  ”  who  had  stolen  a  passage  on  his 
vessel.  A  subscription  for  the  young  wife  and  child  of  this  modern  hero 
has  been  raised  by  the  owners  of  the  ill-fated  “  Cyprian,”  and  con¬ 
siderable  interest  has  been  taken  in  the  description  of  the  last  moments 
of  Captain  Strachan,  who,  like  Jim  Bludso  in  Colonel  John  Hay’s  ballad, 

He’d  seen  his  duty,  a  dead  sure  thing, 

And  went  for  it  there  and  then. 

At  any  rate  here  is  the  “  Story  of  a  Stowaway,”  as  given  in  “  Punch  ”  : 
THE  STORY  OF  A  STOWAWAY. 

Come,  my  lad,  and  sit  beside  me;  we  have  often  talked  before 
Of  the  hurricane  and  tempest,  and  the  storms  on  sea  and  shore  : 

When  we  read  of  deeds  of  daring,  done  for  dear  old  England’s  sake, 

We  have  cited  Nelson’s  duty,  and  the  enterprise  of  Drake; 

Midst  the  fever’d  din  of  battle,  roll  of  drum,  and  scream  of  fife, 

Heroes  pass  in  long  procession,  calmly  yielding  up  their  life. 

Pomps  and  pageants  have  their  glory,  in  cathedral  aisles  are  seen 
Marble  effigies ;  but  seldom  of  the  mercantile  marine. 

If  your  playmates  love  adventure,  bid  them  gather  round  at  school 
Whilst  you  tell  them  of  a  hero,  Captain  Strachan  of  Liverpool. 
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Spite  of  storm  and  stress  of  weather,  in  a  gale  that  lash’d  the  land, 

On  the  “  Cyprian  ”  screw  steamer,  there  the  Captain  took  his  stand. 

He  was  no  fair-weather  sailor,  and  he  often  made  the  boast 
That  the  ocean  safer  sheltered  than  the  wild  Carnarvon  coast. 

He’d  a  good  ship  underneath  him,  and  a  crew  of  English  form, 

So  he  sailed  from  out  the  Mersey  in  the  hurricane  and  storm. 

All  the  luck  was  dead  against  him — -with  the  tempest  at  its  height, 

Fires  expired,  and  rudders  parted,  in  the  middle  of  the  night 

Sails  were  torn  and  rent  asunder.  Then  he  spoke  with  bated  breath  : 

“  Save  yourselves,  my  gallant  fellows  !  we  are  drifting  to  our  death  !  ” 

Then  they  looked  at  one  another,  and  they  felt  the  awful  shock, 

When,  with  louder  crash  than  tempest,  they  were  dashed  upon  a  rock. 

All  was  over  now  and  hopeless  ;  but  across  those  miles  of  foam 
They  could  hear  the  shouts  of  people,  and  could  see  the  lights  of  home. 

“All  is  over!”  screamed  the  Captain.  “  You  have  answered  duty’s  call. 
Save  yourselves !  I  cannot  help  you !  God  have  mercy  on  us  all !  ” 

So  they  rushed  about  like  madmen,  seizing  belt,  and  oar,  and  rope — 

For  the  sailor  knows  where  life  is,  there’s  the  faintest  ray  of  hope — 

Then,  amidst  the  wild  confusion,  at  the  dreaded  dawn  of  day, 

From  the  hold  of  that  doomed  vessel  crept  a  wretched  Stowaway  ! 

Who  shall  tell  the  saddened  story  of  this  miserable  lad  ? 

Was  it  wild  adventure  stirred  him,  was  he  going  to  the  bad  P 
Was  he  thief,  or  bully’s  victim,  or  a  runaway  from  school, 

When  he  stole  that  fatal  passage  from  the  port  of  Liverpool  ? 

No  one  looked  at  him,  or  kicked  him,  ’midst  the  paralysing  roar 
All  alone  he  felt  the  danger,  and  he  saw  the  distant  shore. 

Over  went  the  gallant  fellows,  when  the  ship  was  breaking  fast, 

And  the  Captain  with  his  lifebelt — he  prepared  to  follow  last ; 

But  he  saw  a  boy  neglected,  with  a  face  of  ashy  grey, 

“  Who  are  you  ?  ”  roared  out  the  Captain.  “  I’m  the  boy  what  stow’d  away !  ” 

There  was  scarce  another  second  left  to  think  what  he  could  do, 

For  the  fatal  ship  was  sinking — Death  was  ready  for  the  two. 

So  the  Captain  called  the  outcast — as  he  faced  the  tempest  wild — 

From  his  own  waist  took  the  lifebelt — and  he  bound  it  round  the  child ! 

“  I  can  swim,  my  little  fellow  !  Take  the  belt,  and  make  for  land. 

Up,  and  save  yourself  !  ”  The  outcast  humbly  knelt  to  kiss  his  hand. 

With  the  lifebelt  round  his  body  then  the  urchin  cleared  the  ship ; 

Over  went  the  gallant  Captain,  with  a  blessing  on  his  lip. 

But  the  hurricane  howled  louder  than  it  ever  howled  before, 

As  the  Captain  and  the  Stowaway  were  making  for  the  shore ! 

When  you  tell  this  gallant  story  to  your  playfellows  at  school, 

They  will  ask  you  of  the  hero,  Captain  Strachan,  of  Liverpool. 

You  must  answer  :  They  discovered,  on  the  beach  at  break  of  day, 

Safe — the  battered,  breathing  body  of  the  little  Stowaway  ; 

And  they  watched  the  waves  of  wreckage  and  they  searched  the  cruel  shore 
But  the  man  who  tried  to  save  the  little  outcast — was  no  more. 

****■*•*■  ■*• 

When  they  speak  of  English  heroes,  tell  this  story  where  you  can, 

To  the  everlasting  credit  of  the  bravery  of  man, 

Tell  it  out  in  tones  of  triumph  or  with  tears  and  quickened  breath, 
“Manhood’s  stronger  far  than  storms,  and  Love  is  mightier  than  Death  1  ” 


In  the  Irving  Club  performance  of  “  The  Honeymoon  ”  on  November 
17th  at  St.  George’s  Hall,  Mr.  Herbert  James  will  play  Duke 
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Aranza ;  Mr.  H.  D.  Shepherd,  Montalhan ;  Mr.  John  Pullmann, 
Rolando;  Mr.  P.  P.  Marks,  Campillo ;  Miss  Helen  Maude,  Juliana; 
Miss  Florence  Worth,  Yolante;  and  Mrs.  Yiveash,  Zamora. 


Mr.  Dutton  Cook  has  reprinted  in  two  handsome  and  handy  volumes, 
and  under  the  title  of  “  Hours  with  the  Players,”  the  series  of  articles  on 
actors  and  actresses  of  the  past  which  gave  so  much  pleasure,  a  few 
months  ago,  to  the  readers  of  “The  Gentleman’s  Magazine.”  These 
articles,  twenty-two  in  number,  cover  a  long  period  of  time,  the  first 
having  to  do  with  “Will  Mountford  and  Lord  Mohun,”  and  the  last 
being  a  “Hote  on  Fechter.”  Mr.  Cook  has  not  attempted,  of  course,  to 
supply  anything  like  a  biographical  history  of  the  British  stage ;  he  has, 
indeed,  carefully  avoided,  for  the  most  part,  the  more  hackneyed  passages 
in  that  history,  and,  leaving  those  passages  to  be  dealt  with  (as  they 
frequently  have  been  dealt  with)  by  other  writers,  has  given  his  attention 
to  subjects  which  admitted  of  more  freshness  and  variety  of  treatment. 
It  is  true  that  he  tells  over  again  the  stories  of  Peg  Woffington,  of 
“  Perdita  ”  Robinson,  of  Charlotte  Cushman,  of  Rachel,  and  of  Charles 
Kean — stories  which  may  be  found  even  more  fully  told  elsewhere ;  but 
even  in  these  cases  Mr.  Cook  writes  so  brightly  and  agreeably,  and  throws 
so  many  side-lights  on  his  heroes  and  heroines,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
wish  the  space  otherwise  taken  up. 


Perhaps  the  chief  and  most  interesting  feature  of  the  volumes  is  the 
account  given  of  the  various  artists  who  formed  the  original  cast  of 
“  The  School  for  Scandal.”  It  is  certainly  in  this  part  of  his  work  that 
Mr.  Dutton  Cook  is  most  novel  in  his  matter  and  his  treatment  of  it. 
Thomas  King  (Sir  Peter),  Mrs.  Abington  (Lady  Teazle),  John  Palmer 
(Joseph),  “  Gentleman  ”  Smith  (Charles),  John  William  Dodd  (Sir 
Benjamin),  William  Parsons  (Crabtree),  Miss  Pope  (Mrs.  Candour), 
Richard  Yates  (Sir  Oliver),  and  Robert  Badsley  (Moses),  all  have  their 
careers  narrated  with  a  fulness  and  accuracy  which  says  much  for 
Mr.  Cook’s  patience  in  research.  For  the  rest,  the  reader  is  introduced 
again  to  that  redoubtable  actor  who  stole  the  heart  of  Lady  Susan 
Strangeways,  and  created  so  much  commotion  in  the  fashionable  world ; 
the  romance  of  Miss  Smithson  is  once  more  recounted  ;  “  Old  Farren  ” 
and  Mrs.  Glover  have  their  old  triumphs  retold ;  and  in  another  paper 
Mr.  Cook  supplies  us  with  the  best  short  notice  of  Charles  James  Mathews 
writh  which  we  are  acquainted.  Of  the  three  last-named  artists,  as  well 
as  of  Miss  Cushman,  Rachel,  Charles  Kean  and  Fechter,  Mr.  Cook  is 
able  to  speak  from  a  personal  knowledge  more  or  less  extensive — least 
extensive,  of  course,  in  the  case  of  the  two  elder  of  the  seven.  Through¬ 
out  the  book  he  writes  with  fulness  of  information,  and  with  that  careful 
sobriety  of  thought  and  language  which  is  characteristic  of  his  critical  work. 
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Stone  China.  Sole  Agents  for  the  Venice  and  Murano  Glass  Company, 
London  Show  Rooms,  45,  Oxford  Street,  W. 
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THE  ROPE-LADDER 

&  Stori?  of  litcal  3Ltfe. 

By  R.  D.  GREEN-PRICE. 


IN  TWO  PARTS. 


PART  THE  SECOND.— CHAPTER  I. 


EARLY  four  years  have  come  and  gone 
since  that  memorable  night  at  Douglas, 
and  that  still  more  memorable  morning, 
•when  I  retraced  my  steps  to  the  hotel, 
after  watching  the  Liverpool  steamer  till 
it  was  lost  to  view  beyond  the  distant 
horizon.  What  had  I  done  1  Again  cast 
adrift  upon  the  world  one  who  had  come 
to  me  for  counsel  and  refuge.  More  than 
this,  one  to  -whom  I  had  actually  promised 
assistance  ;  ay,  even  beyond  that,  one  in 
whom  I  had  learnt  to  feel  the  deepest 
interest,  and  whose  future  seemed  to  have 
become  inseparably  interwoven  with  my  own.  I  had  sent  her  away  to 
unknown  friends — enemies,  for  aught  I  knew — and  God  alone  could  tell 
what  her  future  would  he. 

Thoroughly  sick  at  heart,  I  sought  in  vain  some  sort  of  justification 
for  what  I  had  done,  something  that  would  in  some  degree  recompense 
me  for  such  heartlessness  ;  and  though  it  came  to  me  at  last,  I  was  long 
in  finding  it;  long  in  winning  hack  my  wife  from  her  paroxysm  of 
THIRD  SERIES. — VOL.  IV.  '  Y 
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jealousy  and  anger,  and  still  longer  in  reconciling  her  to  the  true  position 
in  which  Miss  Carlisle  had  stood  towards  me.  It  was  very  hard  to 
combat  such  questions  as  these  : 

“  Why  on  earth,  John,  should  you  have  thought  it  worth  while  to 
keep  this  interesting  story  hack  from  me  all  this  time,  carrying  on  the 
deceit,  and  bringing  that  girl  into  the  family  as  you  did,  and  risking  our 
happiness  so  dangerously  1  ” 

My  answer  was  the  true  one,  although  it  may  have  failed  to  carry 
conviction  with  it : 

“  You  see,  my  dear,  I  had  raised  the  girl  on  a  pedestal  of  greatness  in 
my  own  mind  (wrongly,  no  doubt) ;  her  graces,  and  her  pure,  though 
uncultivated  mind,  had  impressed  me  so  strongly  that  I  could  not  bear 
the  idea  that  anyone — even  you,  dear — should  displace  her  from  it 
without  testing  her  virtues  for  yourself.  I  felt  that  you  would  say,  and 
truly  say :  ‘  My  dear  John,  what  has  this  girl  to  do  with  usl  Is  she  to 
be  preferred  to  your  own  daughters  1  What  can  you  be  thinking  about, 
to  go  on  educating  this  protegee  of  yours  1  ’  My  ambition,  therefore,  was 
to  bring  you  and  this  girl  unconsciously  together,  and  let  her  win  her 
own  way  with  you  and  the  children,  so  that  I  might  some  day  be  able  to 
say  :  ‘  Do  you  not  agree  now  with  me  in  giving  her  a  place,  if  not  in  your 
affections,  at  least  in  your  admiration  ?  ’  and,  having  carried  this,  to  have 
told  you  all.  It  has  broken  down,  however.  All  has  vanished  now. 
Let  us  wipe  out  the  past  in  trying  to  amend  the  future.” 

And  so  it  was  that  we  did  ere  long  obliterate  the  past,  and  my  home 
became,  as  it  had  been  before  this  little  adventure  took  place,  a 
happy  one. 

Our  eldest  daughter,  Maggie,  married  very  well,  and  our  only  son, 
Robert,  was  getting  on  well  in  the  army.  I  was  never  troubled  with 
any  return  of  my  mania  about  Flora  Carlisle,  except  upon  the  occasion 
when  I  had  to  sign  a  paper  sent  to  me  by  some  attorneys  at  Liverpool, 
identifying  the  Fortune  Fuller  whom  I  had  seen  at  the  school  as  being 
the  same  person  I  had  last  seen  alive  at  Douglas,  Isle  of  Man. 

This  document  I  signed  and  returned  without  comment,  believing  it 
was  merely  a  legal  way  of  satisfying  somebody  else  of  her  identity,  and 
as  showing  that  she  had,  at  all  events,  reached  Liverpool  in  safety.  I 
also  explained  to  Miss  Maclary,  of  Edinburgh,  my  regret  that  her  charge 
could  not  return  to  her,  as  she  was  obliged  to  return  to  her  friends  at 
Liverpool;  but  that  I  hoped  she  would,  if  applied  to,  give  her  the 
character  she  considered  she  deserved. 

My  official  position  had  in  the  meantime  improved,  and  I  was 
permanently  located  in  London,  a  somewhat  saddened,  sobered,  and 
wiser  man,  who  seldom  or  never  troubled  theatres,  or  other  places  of 
amusement,  and  whose  thoughts  were  chiefly  occupied  with  the  advance 
in  life  of  his  children. 

My  wife  rather  stared  at  me  one  morning,  when  I  told  her  I  thought 
of  accepting  an  invitation  I  had  received  to  go  down  and  see  my  son  at 
Aldershot.  They  were  going  to  have  a  field-day,  and  he  wanted  me  to 
dine  at  his  mess,  and  renew  my  acquaintance  with  his  colonel.  Assuming 
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that  I  wouldn’t  mind  “  roughing  it  a  hit,”  as  he  expressed  it,  he  under¬ 
took  to  find  me  a  “  shake-down  ”  for  the  night. 

“By  all  means,  John,  go  if  you  like,”  she  said;  “but  it  is  hardly 
in  your  line,  I  think,  and  you  do  not  now  care  about  drinking  much 
wine,  or  for  the  society  of  young  officers ;  but  it  will  please  Robert  to 
have  you,  I  know,  and  encourage  him  in  his  duties.  Yes ;  by  all 
means,  go.” 

I  accordingly  went.  There  were  the  usual  charges  up  the  Long 
'Valley,  clouds  of  dust,  marches  past,  dashing  to  and  fro  of  aides-de-camp, 
and  floating  about  of  gorgeous  uniforms ;  a  sprinkling  of  admiring  forms, 
in  male  and  female  attire,  hanging  about  the  outskirts  of  the  review- 
ground,  plunging  through  deep  sand  and  gravel ;  and  then,  hot  and 
dirty,  all  returned  to  camp. 

At  mess  I  might  have  had  the  place  of  honour,  next  the  colonel, 
whom  I  had  known  in  old  days,  and  who  gave  me  a  very  cordial  and 
flattering  reception,  and  spoke  in  high  terms  of  my  lad  ;  but  I  preferred 
to  sit  by  my  son  and  his  subaltern  friends,  wishing  to  judge  for  myself 
what  sort  of  fellows  they  were,  and  how  he  stood  with  them. 

The  formal  introductions  were  duly  got  through,  and  a  very  pleasant 
■evening  we  spent.  The  crack  regiment  quite  came  up  to  my  ideas  of  its 
standard,  and  I  soon  found  that  Robert  held  a  popular  position  with  his 
brother-officers,  especially  with  Lord  Tarquin,  of  whom  I  had  before 
heard  him  speak — a  dashing  young  fellow,  with  plenty  of  high  breeding, 
good  looks,  and  easy  good-nature  about  him. 

“  I  say,  Gardiner,  when  next  you  run  up  to  town  I  have  got  a  treat 
for  you,  if  you  will  trust  yourself  to  me  for  a  short  time.”  Then,  turning 
to  me,  his  lordship  confidentially  added  :  “  I  suppose,  Mr.  Gardiner,  you 
have  no  objection  to  theatres,  none  of  those  strait-laced  notions,  have 
you  1  I  think  not,  because  I  have  heard  your  son  say  that  you  greatly 
admired  Irving  in  Shakespeare.  Do  you  know  I  am  devoted  to  them, 
although  I  wish  all  actresses  were  as  nice  off  the  stage  as  they  are 
on  it.” 

I  began  to  think  this  dangerous  ground,  especially  for  my  son ;  but  I 
contented  myself  with  replying  that  in  former  days  I  was  very  fond  of 
the  legitimate  drama,  and  that  I  hoped  my  son,  if  he  had  any  taste  that 
way,  would  not  overdo  it. 

Lord  Tarquin,  finding,  I  suppose,  after  the  soundings  he  had  taken, 
that  he  was  on  something  like  terra  firma  with  me,  went  on. 

“Do  you  know,”  he  said,  “they  have  a  new  girl  at  Drury  Lane, 
supposed  to  be  an  American.  She  is  only  just  arrived  in  England,  and 
has  been  very  highly  recommended  to  the  lessee.  I  don’t  pretend  to  be 
a  judge  in  such  matters,  but  I  call  her  ‘  a  clipper.’  Of  course,  they  have 
not  thought  of  giving  her  a  leading  part  yet,  but  I  shall  be  much  sur¬ 
prised  if  she  doesn’t  soon  come  to  the  front.  She  is  devilish  good-looking, 
and  what  they  call  on  the  stage  ‘  a  fine-framed  one  into  the  bargain.’  ” 

Robert’s  eyes  sparkled,  and  so  did  those  of  two  or  three  other  young 
fellows  on  either  side  of  us,  whilst  I  felt  rather  nonplussed,  when  Robert 
broke  out :  “I  say,  Tarquin,  what  is  the  name  of  this  new  goddess  of 
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yours  1  I  daresay  you  are  only  romancing  a  bit.  Perhaps  some  new 
danseuse  that  is  there  to-day  and  gone  to-morrow.  You  have  cried  ‘  Wolf  * 
so  often  that  you  must  expect  to  find  us  a  little  more  wary  than  we  used 
to  be.  I  believe  you  have  an  interest  in  the  receipts  at  the  ‘  Lane,’  eh  ]  ” 

“  Honour  bright,  Gardiner,”  cried  Tarquin.  “  This  is  a  genuine  article, 
she  calls  herself  Miss  Hecuba  Paine,  and  I’ll  eat  my  opera-hat  if  she 
proves  an  ephemeral  star  unless  she  chooses  to  take  offence  and  cross  the 
Atlantic  again  in  a  huff.  They  tell  me  she’s  mightily  particular,  and 
holds  herself  very  high.  She  refuses  all  invitations  to  supper-parties  after 
her  work  is  over,  and  returns  religiously  in  her  brougham  to  her  rooms 
at  the  Langham.  I  was  introduced  to  her  the  other  night,  but  beyond 
finding  out  that  her  manner  was  very  natural  and  polished,  I  had  no 
opportunity  of  making  her  acquaintance.  I  certainly  detected  nothing  of 
the  Yankee  about  her,  and  she  was  singularly  free  from  the  ‘  tall  talk  ’ 
which  distinguishes  the  generality  of  Americans.  In  fact,  I  doubt  her 
being  an  American  at  all.” 

It  was  quite  time  now  for  two  or  three  young  fellows  to  chime  in  in 
their  anxiety  to  avail  themselves  of  Tarquin’s  offer  of  an  introduction,  but 
Pobert  was  evidently  restrained  by  my  presence,  and  before  long  I  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  changing  the  subject,  inwardly  cogitating  how  I  was  to 
counteract  these  influences  for  evil,  which  were  besetting  my  son,  as  I 
had  little  doubt  they  did  many  another  young  officer  in  a  similar  position. 
Soon  afterwards  I  slunk  away  to  my  wooden  crib,  dignified  by  the  name 
of  bedroom,  in  my  son’s  hut. 

The  following  morning  Robert  turned  out  on  early  parade  as  spick 
and  span  as  a  new  hat,  not  a  trace  of  the  previous  day’s  rough  work  about 
him,  and  I  really  felt  so  proud  of  his  soldierlike  appearance,  that  all  my 
over-night  resolutions  to  read  him  a  lecture  on  evil  acquaintances  and  bad 
habits  vanished  in  the  thought  that  perhaps,  after  all,  the  eclat  of  such 
a  regiment  as  his,  and  the  discipline  of  a  soldier,  ought  to  be  sufficient 
safeguard  against  all  this,  strengthened  as  they  were  by  his  own 
good  bringing  up  and  gentlemanly  bearing ;  and  so  I  returned  to  town 
comforted,  but  not  altogether  contented  in  mind. 

About  a  month  after  my  first  visit  to  Aldershot  I  paid  an  unaccus¬ 
tomed  visit  to  my  club.  It  happened  to  be  a  ballot-day,  and  I  was 
immediately  buttonholed  by  Sir  Moncrieff  Dell  to  vote  for  some  friend 
of  his,  and  then  drawing  me  off  into  a  corner  of  the  room  he  began  :  “  By- 
the-way,  Gardiner,  I  have  rather  a  good  story  to  tell  you.  Hope  I  shan’t 
be  accused  of  telling  stories  out  of  school,  and  you’ll  promise  me  not  to 
take  advantage  of  any  member  of  your  family  if  it  should  chance  to 
concern  one  of  them,  won’t  you  1  ” 

“  Of  course,”  said  I,  not  at  all  comprehending  his  meaning. 

“  Well,  you  know  I  am  interested  as  a  freeholder  in  Drury  Lane 
Theatre,  and  we  have  got  a  new  actress  there,  an  American,  that  we 
think  will  prove  a  diamond  of  the  first  water,  if  we  can  only  manage  her 
properly,  and  bring  her  out  in  the  right  pieces.  I  have  been  bothered  to 
death  by  all  sorts  of  people  to  procure  them  introductions  to  her  ;  but  she 
is  quite  unlike  any  girl  of  the  sort  I  ever  saw  before,  very  courteous  and 
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gracious  in  her  manner  in  the  green-room,  but  out  of  it  nothing  will  she 
have  to  say  to  anybody.  Several  young  friends  of  mine  were  dying  to 
make  her  acquaintance,  and  young  Lord  Tarquin,  of  the  Hussars  ”  (I  began 
to  pick  up  my  ears),  “  came  to  me  and  offered  ‘  to  go  shot,’  as  he  expressed 
it,  for  a  supper  at  The  Continental,  if  I  would  invite  this  lady,  among 
others,  to  come  as  my  guest.  I  being  an  old  fellow,  you  know,  we  thought 
the  bait  would  take,  so  I  did  so,  but  could  get  no  decided  promise  from 
her.  She  said  she  did  not  like  to  disappoint  me,  and  so  on,  but  that  at 
present  she  knew  so  little  of  English  manners  and  customs  that  she  wished 
to  be  a  little  longer  in  England  before  she  went  into  society,  but  she 
would  think  it  over.  I  did  all  I  could,  but  the  supper-party  came  off, 
and  no  Miss  Hecuba  Paine  came  to  grace  our  entertainment.  Tarquin 
was  furious ;  he  had  asked  three  or  four  friends  on  purpose  to  meet  her, 
and  the  entertainment  was  everything  that  lavish  expenditure  and  good 
taste  could  make  it.  You  will  begin  to  wonder,  Gardiner,  why  I  am 
telling  you  this  long  story,  but  I  am  coming  to  my  point  presently.  A 
few  days  after  this  Tarquin  brought  up  a  young  brother-officer  of  hi?> 
and  introduced  him  to  me  at  the  theatre,  and  I  asked  him  to  come  into 
our  box.  He  was  a  very  nice  young  fellow,  named  Gardiner  (I  don’t 
know  how  he  spells  his  name),  but  I  thought  of  you  at  once,  and  was  very 
civil  to  him.  It  is  a  common  name,  however,  and  I  daresay  you  are  as 
wise  as  I  am  about  him.” 

I  tried  to  appear  as  unconcerned  as  I  could,  but  inwardly  I  was  like 
a  burning  coal.  “Well,  this  young  fellow  (not  more  than  three-and- 
twenty,  I  should  think)  took  a  deep  interest  in  the  play,  and,  like  his 
friend  Tarquin  and  many  more,  caught  the  Paine  fever.  We  took  him, 
after  it  was  over,  behind  the  scenes,  and,  at  Tarquin’s  request,  I  intro¬ 
duced  him  to  our  fair  debutante.  There  were  several  people  about  at 
the  time,  and  I  did  not  take  much  notice  of  how  young  Gardiner  got 
on  with  her,  but  the  next  night  there  was  a  tap  at  my  box-door,  and 
there  was  this  young  Gardiner  again,  and  in  he  walked  with  the  most 
natural  ease  and  self-reliance  of  a  man  of  the  world,  hoping  I  would 
not  mind,  and,  of  course,  this  led  to  his  joining  the  green-room  party 
again.  It  was  not  long  before  I  remarked  that  Miss  Paine  paid  him 
more  attention  than  even  Lord  Tarquin,  or  any  other  of  the  dashing 
aspirants  who  were  bidding  for  her  smile,  and  I  soon  discovered  that  he 
had  obtained  leave  to  call  upon  her  at  the  Langham  Hotel.  How  wild 
Tarquin  was  at  this  I  leave  you  to  judge.  He  had  tried  hard  for  such 
an  honour  in  vain.  It  only  shows,  Gardiner,  how  curious  some  women 
are,  and  how  capricious  in  their  tastes.  There  was  no  apparent  reason 
why  she  should  be  prepared  to  grant  that  young  lieutenant  a  greater  favour 
than  his  captain,  Lord  Tarquin,  with  everything  that  rank,  wealth,  and 
behaviour  could  give  him  in  his  favour.  It  strikes  me,  Gardiner,  that 
this  young  fellow  must  have  some  of  your  blood  in  his  veins,  for  I 
recollect  you,  before  I  went  abroad,  a  very  keen  man  for  the  theatres, 
although  I  don’t  think  you  could  ever  be  accused  of  having  ‘  gone  in  ’ 
for  the  society  of  actresses.” 

I  am  afraid  I  blushed  and  winced  a  little  at  this.  I  know  I  felt 
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hot  from  the  crown  of  my  head  to  the  soles  of  my  feet  at  this  double 
thrust,  that  my  son  should  have  “  gone  in  ”  for  the  society  of  actresses, 
and  to  be  twitted  in  this  way.  What  could  I  say1?  I  could  not  deqy 
that  Eobert  was  my  son  (for  it  evidently  was  Eobert  he  was  referring  to), 
and  so  I  confessed  it  as  meekly  as  I  could.  Sir  Moncrieff  professed 
surprise.  “And  yet,”  said  he,  “after  all,  I  thought  I  saw  a  likeness ; 
but  I  am,  as  you  know,  Gardiner,  a  man  of  the  world,  and  never  hinted 
to  the  young  man  that  I  thought  I  knew  his  father.  But,  I  say, 
Gardiner,”  he  continued,  “you  remember  that  you  promised  me  you  would 
take  no  advantage  of  what  I  told  you.  I  must  hold  you  hard  and  fast 
to  that.  A  more  straightforward,  nice  young  fellow  I  never  met,  and 
I  daresay  it  will  only  be  a  case  of  a  nine  days’  fever.  Bless  you,  I  have 
seen  hundreds  of  them  in  my  time.  The  lads  do  not,  it  is  true,  always 
come  scathless  out  of  it,  nor  do  the  ladies  either,  for  the  matter  of  that  • 
but  if  I  am  any  judge  of  Miss  Paine’s  character,  she  will  not  prove  to 
be  made  of  barley-sugar.”  I  could  stand  it  no  longer.  I  had  been 
patient  throughout  the  whole  of  this  trying  story ;  now,  however,  that 
he  was  going  on  to  picture  my  only  son,  in  whom  almost  every  idea 
and  hope  of  my  life  were  centred,  hopelessly  entangled  in  the  web  that 
had  been  woven  for  him  by  this  American  actress,  I  was  fairly  rampant, 
and  jumping  up,  called  out :  “  Good-bye,  Sir  Moncrieff ;  you  probably 
never  had  a  son,  or  you  would  not  have  played  such  pranks  with  a 
father’s  feelings  !  I  fear  I  am  too  late  to  stop  it,  but  I  will  try.” 

“  Stop  what  1  ”  cried  Sir  Moncrieff  as  I  was  leaving  the  room. 
“  Stop  your  son  falling  in  love  1  As  well  try  to  stop  Niagara  as  try  to 
stop  that  girl  in  anything  she  has  made  up  her  mind  to  do.  That’s  my 
candid  opinion,  Gardiner.  Take  my  advice,  and,  if  you  consider  your 
interference  either  necessary  or  desirable — I  don’t — at  least,  go  quietly  to 
work.  Don’t  remove  the  boy  from  the  army.  Try  a  little  regimental 
reproof ;  put  his  colonel  at  him.  We  don’t  want  Miss  Hecuba  Paine  run 
away  with  by  a  young  subaltern  yet.  Our  game  will  be  to  marry  her 
to  some  second-rate  actor,  and  she  will  be  easy  enough  to  manage  then.” 

I  could  stand  no  more,  and  bolted  away  home,  unhappy  to  a  degree. 
What  could  I,  should  I,  do  1  How  could  I  tell  my  wife  of  this  dreadful 
escapade  which  seemed  to  blot  out  every  ray  of  happiness  and  sunshine 
from  the  family  circle  1  It  would  require  all  the  resolution  and  ability 
that  I  could  muster  to  undo  or  repair  the  mischief  already  done,  and,  after 
all,  what  hopes  had  I  of  succeeding1?  Young  men  will  “take  the  bit 
in  their  mouth  ”  sometimes,  and,  for  the  matter  of  that,  young  women 
too.  Thank  God,  my  eldest  girl  had  not  done  so — perhaps  the  other 
two  would.  My  hopes  of  being  able  to  rescue  Eobert  from  his  perilous 
position  were  not  strengthened  by  Sir  Moncrieff’s  description  of  his  fair 
enslaver.  This  girl,  this  unknown  American  actress,  an  adventuress  for 
aught  anyone  knew  to  the  contrary,  was,  he  declared,  no  common  weak 
creature,  upon  whom  I  could  work  easily.  She  had  a  way  of  her  own, 
and  what  was  far  worse,  a  will  of  her  own  to  boot,  and  would  probably 
treat  my  interference  with  that  unblushing  contempt  which  such  persons 
so  well  know  how  to  employ.  These  reflections,  however,  did  not  alter 
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my  determination  to  lose  no  time  in  arresting,  as  far  as  I  was  able,  the 
downward  course  upon  which  I  had  so  much  reason  to  believe  my  son 
had  so  imprudently  embarked.  It  occurred  to  me,  however,  that  perhaps 
the  case  was  not  so  desperate  as  old  Moncrieff  had  painted  it.  For  some 
reason  or  another  he  evidently  wanted  to  frighten  me,  and  with  this 
object  had  tried,  successfully  I  must  acknowledge,  to  work  upon  my 
feelings.  The  more  I  thought  of  the  matter  the  more  firmly  I  became 
convinced  that  Sir  Moncrieff  had  invented  a  great  part  of  the  story  for 
some  reason  I  could  not  at  present  divine.  Of  this  I  felt  sure.  My  son 
would  never  have  fallen  head  over  ears  into  such  a  pitfall  as  this  without 
his  mother  or  myself  noticing  the  change  in  him ;  at  all  events,  I  will 
not  condemn  him  unheard.  I  will  probe  the  matter  to  the  bottom 
myself,  and  I  shall  then  know  exactly  what  remedy  the  case  requires. 
To-morrow  I  will  decide  upon  some  plan  for  doing  this. 

[To  be  continued .] 


A  ROMANTIC  TRAGEDIAN. 

PHILIBERT  ROUVIERE. 

By  Theodore  Child. 

HILIBERT  ROUVIERE  was  one  of  the  most  remark¬ 
able  figures  of  the  middle  of  this  century  in  France,  a 
kind  of  nineteenth-century  Hamlet,  half  Bohemian,  half 
grand  seigneur  and  artist,  a  man  of  strange  and  infinite 
talent,  who  made  a  violent  and  lasting  impression  upon  his 
contemporaries.  He  was  the  high  priest  of  Shakespeare 
in  France  while  Romanticism  was  still  a  living  force. 

Charles  Baudelaire,  who  was  Rouvi&re’s  oldest  and 
most  intimate  friend,  described  him  as  a  swarthy  and 
nervous  little  man,  with  a  strong  southern  accent.  He  was  essentially  a 
gentleman. 

“Morally,”  says  Baudelaire,  “  Rouviere  was  a  pupil  of  Jean-Jacques 
Rousseau.  I  remember  a  queer  sermon  that  he  inflicted  upon  me  one 
day  when  he  found  me  looking  in  at  the  window  of  a  jeweller’s  shop.” 

“  ‘  A  cabin,’  he  said,  ‘  a  hearth,  a  chair,  and  a  shelf  for  my  divine 
Jean-Jacques  is  all  I  need.  The  love  of  luxury  is  a  mark  of  a  dishonest 
man.’  ” 

Rouviere  began  life  as  a  painter,  and  studied  under  Baron  Gros, 
whose  studio  he  entered  in  1827.  He  exhibited  in  the  Salon  of  1830, 
and  continued  at  intervals  throughout  his  life  to  paint  portraits  and 
genre  pictures.  One  of  his  compositions,  “'The  Girondins  in  Prison,” 
was  sold  some  years  ago  by  a  Parisian  picture  dealer  as  a  Gericault. 
Rouviere’s  painting  was,  like  his  acting,  bizarre,  ingenious,  and 
incomplete. 
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In  1837,  the  fever  of  the  stage  having  finally  got  the  better  of  him, 
Rouviere  asked  Joanny,  of  the  Comedie  Fran^aise,  to  give  him  a  hearing. 
Joanny  encouraged  him,  and  Rouviere  made  his  debut  at  the  FranQais. 
Then  he  studied  some  time  without  profit  at  the  Conservatoire,  and  in 
1839  he  appeared  at  the  Odeon  in  “Rodogune”  and  in  the  “Roi  Lear  ” 
and  the  “  Macbeth  ”  of  Ducis.  But  he  did  not  make  a  hit,  and  for 
the  next  eight  years  he  led  a  wandering  and  adventurous  life,  acting  in 
the  provinces  and  abroad.  We  lose  sight  of  him  until  he  appears  at  Saint 
Germain-en-Laye,  where  he  created  the  Hamlet  of  MM.  Dumas  and 
Paul  Meurice.  Dumas  had  handed  the  manuscript  to  Rouviere,  who  was 
so  enchanted  with  the  role  of  Hamlet  that  he  proposed  to  mount  the 
piece  at  Saint  Germain  with  the  modest  company  of  the  theatre  of  that 
town.  The  success  was  immense  from  an  artistic  point  of  view,  and 
when  the  piece  was  produced  at  the  Theatre  Historique,  Paris,  a  few 
months  afterwards,  the  popular  verdict  confirmed  that  of  the  artists  and 
literary  men  who  had  seen  the  piece  at  Saint  Germain.  Dumas,  however, 
never  comprehended  Rouviere’s  manner  of  acting,  and  his  engagement  at 
the  Theatre  Historique  was  not  renewed.  In  succeeding  years  we  find 
Rouviere  creating  a  momentary  sensation  in  various  roles  :  as  Masaniello 
in  “  Salvator  Rosa;”  as  Mordaunt  in  the  “  Mousquetaires ;”  as  the  Abbe 
Faria  in  “  Monte  Cristo;”  Mephistopheles  in  d’Ennery’s  “Faust;”  Othello 
in  Alfred  de  Vigny’s  translation ;  Maitre  Favilla  in  George  Sand’s  piece 
at  the  Odeon  in  1855  ;  and  meantime  playing  Hamlet  wherever  he 
could  find  a  stage,  not  disdaining  the  paltry  little  Theatre  de  Beau¬ 
marchais,  nor  even  the  wretched  theatre  of  Belleville. 

But  these  intermittent  successes  did  not  give  the  actor  a  firm  position, 
and  after  his  appearance  in  Auguste  Vacquerie’s  piece,  “  Les  Funerailles 
d’Honneur,”  at  the  Porte  Saint  Martin,  in  1862,  Rouviere’s  fortunes 
rapidly  declined,  and  he  died  in  poverty  and  misery,  after  a  long  sickness, 
in  a  house  in  the  Rue  Cadet,  at  Paris,  in  1865.  MM.  Paul  Meurice  and 
Chilly  had  applied  to  the  Emperor  to  obtain  some  relief  for  him,  and  a 
sum  of  three  hundred  francs  had  finally  been  granted,  barely  in  time  to 
pay  the  funeral  expenses. 

It  is  but  a  thankless  task  to  evoke  the  shadowy  memories  that  a 
vanished  actor  has  left  behind  him.  I  shall,  therefore,  content  myself 
with  speaking  only  of  Rouvi^re’s  interpretation  of  Hamlet.  “  In  an 
epoch  of  stupid  fairy  pieces,  of  idiotic  vaudevilles,  and  of  operettas 
without  music,”  wrote  Theophile  Gautier  in  the  “  Moniteur,”  “  Rouviere, 
with  unshakable  faith,  constituted  himself  the  priest  of  the  great 
William  Shakespeare.  He  penetrated  the  mysterious  depths  of  that 
gigantic  creation  of  Hamlet,  which  seemed  untranslatable  on  the  French 
stage.  Sagacious  as  the  criticism  of  Goethe  in  ‘Wilhelm  Meister,’ 
picturesque  as  the  illustrations  of  Eugene  Delacroix,  fantastic  as  Kean  or 
Kemble,  he  made  the  Prince  of  Denmark  live,  breathe,  Avalk,  and  dream. 

.  .  .  Ho  one  rendered  as  Rouviere  did  that  hesitation  of  thought 
before  action,  that  mixture  of  feigned  madness  and  involuntary  madness, 
that  visionary  eye  in  which  are  reflected  phantoms  invisible  to  the  rest 
of  the  world,  that  profound  reverie,  interrupted  by  convulsive  awakenings 
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through  contact  with  reality,  that  intermittent  love  of  a  soul  no  longer 
master  of  itself,  that  sacred  horror  in  presence  of  the  bloody  task  imposed 
by  the  ghost,  that  philosophical  uneasiness  interrogating  the  other  life, 
one  foot  on  the  brink  of  the  grave,  and  a  skull  in  one  hand — all  the 
delicate  and  diversified  shades  of  that  immense  role,  which  one  would 
think  it  impossible  to  act.  .  .  .  What  distinguished  Rouviere  from 
other  actors,  besides  his  passionate  and  romantic  comprehension  of 
Shakespeare,  was  the  extreme  care  which  he  displayed  in  the  outward 
composition  of  the  character  that  he  was  representing.  He  drew  Hamlet 
with  his  person  as  Delacroix  drew  him  with  his  pencil.  In  ‘  Othello,’ 
his  postures,  his  costumes,  his  gestures,  and  his  style  reminded  you  of  the 
magnificent  etchings  of  Theodore  Chasseriau.  He  not  only  acted  his 
poet,  he  illustrated  him  and  made  of  each  scene  a  picture.” 

Rouviere’s  Hamlet  marks  an  important  date  in  the  history  of  the 
French  stage.  The  artists  and  men  of  letters,  his  contemporaries, 
Delacroix,  Jules  Janin,  Gautier,  Paul  de  Saint-Victor,  Hector  Berlioz, 
Victor  Hugo,  George  Sand,  all  saluted  Rouviere  as  a  great  actor. 
Nevertheless,  so  great  is  the  force  of  brilliant  mediocrity,  that  no  theatre 
discovered  a  need  of  his  talent.  His  influence  was  on  that  account 
confined  to  a  great  extent  to  the  world  of  art  and  letters.  Throughout 
his  life  he  was  not  appreciated  by  the  mass  of  the  public,  while  he  was 
enthusiastically  acclaimed  by  a  public  d’elite.  Now  hissed  and  now 
applauded  to  the  skies,  he  remained  inflexible  in  the  path  that  he  had 
chosen,  and  disdained  to  make  concessions  to  the  vulgarities  of  his 
profession.  Artist  of  genius,  or  “epileptique  de  talent”  as  some  described 
him,  Rouviere  was  destined  to  float  eternally  between  the  admiration  of 
the  refined  and  cultured  and  the  Philistine  disdain  of  the  multitude  with 
its  traditional  indifference  to  all  artistic  creations  that  rise  above  a  certain 
conventional  level. 

In  the  Salon  of  1864,  after  thirty  years  of  indifference  towards  an 
art  that  he  had  once  so  ardently  loved,  Rouviere  exhibited  his  own 
portrait,  painted  by  himself,  in  the  role  of  Hamlet.  In  his  early  years 
he  had  painted  an  ultra-romantic  picture  of  Hamlet  showing  the  Queen 
the  portrait  of  the  murdered  King. 

Rouviere,  like  Theophile  Gautier,  Baudelaire,  Barye,  and  Eugene 
Delacroix,  was  a  great  lover  of  cats.  He  painted  and  drew  great 
quantities  of  studies  of  cats.  M.  Champfleury  has  a  picture  of  a  cat  and 
kitten  by  Rouviere,  which,  he  says,  “  explains  certain  movements  of  the 
tragedian,  so  remarkable  in  ‘  Hamlet 5  for  his  violent,  strange,  and 
caressing  gestures.”  Nothing,  indeed,  is  more  difficult  to  paint  than  the 
mask  of  a  cat.  The  lines  are  so  delicate,  the  eyes  so  peculiarly  bizarre, 
the  movements  obey  such  sudden  impulses,  that  the  artist  must  be  him¬ 
self  feline  to  attempt  to  render  such  a  subject.  “It  is  thus,”  says 
M.  Champfleury  in  his  volume  “  Les  Chats,”  “  that  we  explain1  certain 
exceptional  faculties  of  the  actor  Rouviere,  which  might,  even  after  his 
death,  prove  instructive,  these  faculties  being  drawn  from  the  very  springs  - 
of  nature ;  for  it  may  be  said,  without  paradox,  the  contemplation  of  a 
cat  is  as  good,  for  an  actor,  as  the  lectures  of  the  Conservatoire.” 
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BEATRICE  AND  HERO. 


By  Gertrude  Carr-Davison. 

Authob  of  “Rosalind,”  “Juliet,”  “Ophelia,”  etc. 

i 

■»  HUFFLE  the  play-hills,  reader;  or  shall  II  Comedy 
Q  is  the  trump-card  this  time,  and  its  name  is  “Much 
Ado  about  Nothing,”  with  Beatrice  and  Hero  for 
the  heroines. 

“  Much  Ado  about  Nothing  ”  was  first  printed 
in  1600,  under  the  following  title,  “Much  Adoe 
about  Nothing,”  and  we  request  thee,  oh  gentle  reader, 
to  imagine  that  thou  wert  extant  in  the  year  of  grace 
1600  ;  and  that  on  a  fine  summer’s  morning  of  that 
year,  as  thou  wert  painfully  guiding  thy  palfry  amongst  the  deep  ruts 
and  muddy  channels  of  Cheapside,  thou  didst  tarry  in  thy  pilgrimage  for 
a  few  minutes  to  peruse  a  small  printed  hill  affixed  upon  a  post,  which 
bore  something  like  the  following  announcement : 


the  flight  ^unotmiblr  the  2?urt)  Chambcrlainc, 
HIS  SERVANTS, 

At  the  Globe  Theatre,  Bankside. 

This  Day,  being  Tuesday,  July  ll£7i,  1600, 

WILL  BE  ACTED 

MUCH  ADOE  ABOUT  NOTHING. 

Written  by  William  Shakspere. 


In  reading  this  hill,  thou  receivest  especially  into  thy  mind  three  ideas, 
which  set  thee  thinking :  the  company  of  actors  who  perform  the  play, 
the  name  of  the  play  to  he  performed,  the  name  of  the  writer.  Thou 
knowest  that  it  is  the  best  company  and  the  best  writer  of  the  day ;  hut 
the  play — is  the  play  a  tragedy,  or  a  history,  or  a  comedy  1  Thou 
opinest  that  it  is  a  comedy.  If  the  title  were  “Much  Ado,”  thou 
wouldst  he  puzzled;  hut  “  Much  Ado  about  Nothing”  lets  thee  into  a 
secret.  Thou  knowest,  assuredly,  that  the  author  of  the  play  will  take 
the  spectators  into  his  confidence  ;  that  he  will  show  them  the  prepara¬ 
tion,  and  the  hustle,  and  the  turmoil,  and,  it  may  he,  the  distress  of  some 
domestic  event,  or  chain  of  events — the  much  ado  to  the  actors  of  the 
events,  who  have  not  the  thread  of  the  labyrinth  ;  hut  to  the  spectators, 
who  sit  with  the  Book  of  Fate  open  before  them — who  know  how  all 
this  begins  and  expect  how  it  will  all  end — it  is  “Much  Ado  about 
Nothing.”*  The  “Much  Ado  about  Nothing”  was  acted  under  the 


*  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Charles  Knight’s  “  Shakespeare  ”  for  this  prologue. 
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name  of  “Benedick  and  Beatrice,”  even  during  the  life  of  its  author, 
and  was  popular  on  the  stage  in  his  (Shakespeare’s)  day,  and  has  sustained 
its  reputation. 

The  prologue  spoken,  the  curtain  drops,  but  presently  rises,  disclosing 
the  entrance  of  Hero  and  Beatrice. 

The  first  Beatrice  on  my  list  is  Miss  Helen  Faucit  (Lady  Martin), 
who  enacted  the  part  of  Beatrice  to  Mr.  Charles  Kemble’s  Benedick  at 
the  Theatre  Royal,  Covent  Garden,  in  the  year  1836.  Mr.  Charles 
Kemble  was  then  leading  actor  at  Covent  Garden.  Miss  Faucit  also 
performed  the  counterparts  to  Mr.  C.  Kemble  in  the  series  of  farewell 
performances  at  Covent  Garden,  ending  December  3rd,  1836;  and  again, 
many  years  later,  at  the  Shakespeare  Memorial  Festival,  at  Stratford-on- 
Avon,  April  23-30,  1879,  she  impersonated  Beatrice  in  a  performance  of 
“Much  Ado  about  Nothing.”  Following  the  Beatrice  of  Miss  Faucit 
we  have  Mrs.  Stirling  ( nee  Miss  Fanny  Clifton),  who  sustained  the  part 
of  Beatrice  in  a  revival  of  “Much  Ado  about  Nothing”  at  Drury  Lane 
Theatre,  November,  1839.  From  1839  we  pass  on  to  1843,  when  we 
again  find  “Much  Ado  about  Nothing”  at  the  Theatre  Royal,  Drury 
Lane,  on  Friday,  February  24th,  with  a  brilliant  cast,  including  Mrs. 
Nisbett  as  Beatrice,  Miss  Fortescue  as  Hero,  Miss  Fairbrother  as 
Margaret,  and  Miss  Ellis  as  Ursula,  with  Mr.  Macready  as  Benedick  and 
Mr.  Phelps  as  Leonato.  And  here  I  will  make  a  digression  in  my 
impersonations  of  Beatrice  and  Hero,  to  relate  one  of  the  memorable 
stage  events  in  the  life  of  Mrs.  Nisbett,  and  during  the  long  career 
of  our  hale  and  good  old  actor  Mr.  Henry  Howe.  I  cannot  do 
better,  I  think,  or  give  my  readers  greater  pleasure,  than  by  telling  the 
story  in  Mr.  Howe’s  own  words.  He  says  :  “  I  think  one  of  the  most 
memorable  stage  events  was  the  production  of  Shakespeare’s  ‘Taming  of 
the  Shrew,’  when  Mrs.  Nisbett  appeared  as  Katharina,  without  any 
scenic  effects,  and  in  their  place  simply  a  pair  of  curtains  with  the  name 
of  the  scene  placarded  on  them,  as  £  A  Street  in  Padua,’  etc.  etc.  And 
that  old  Shakespearean  plan  was  carried  out  throughout  the  play.” 

But  we  must  return  to  “Much  Ado  about  Nothing,”  and  our 
impersonations  of  Beatrice.  In  the  year  1850,  Miss  Isabel  Glyn 
appeared  as  Beatrice  during  her  engagement  at  Sadler’s  Wells  Theatre. 
This  production  of  “Much  Ado  about  Nothing”  at  Sadler’s  Wells  was 
highly  interesting,  from  the  circumstance  that  it  exhibited  Miss  Glyn  in 
an  entirely  new  light,  her  former  appearances  having  been  confined  to  the 
sterner  section  of  tragedy.  The  result  of  her  attempt  surpassed  even  the 
most  favourable  expectations,  and  Beatrice,  as  represented  by  Miss  Glyn, 
was  full  of  healthy  hilarity,  but  it  was  the  distinctive  feature  of  her 
interpretation  that  she  thoroughly  displayed  the  mental  peculiarities  of 
the  character.  Her  attack  on  Benedick  at  the  ball,  when  she  rallies  him 
as  the  Prince’s  Jester,  was  a  remarkable  instance  of  discrimination,  and 
Beatrice,  as  portrayed  by  Miss  Glyn,  was  a  thorough  success.  The  year 
of  1858  shows  us  another  Beatrice,  in  the  person  of  Miss  Amy  Sedgwick, 
at  the  Haymarket  Theatre,  February,  1858,  in  a  revival  of  “Much  Ado 
about  Nothing.”  Miss  Sedgwick’s  performance  was  a  very  satisfactory 
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one.  She  shows  in  Beatrice,  behind  the  mask  of  a  gay  mockery,  the 
gentle  spirit  of  a  woman.  In  the  garden  scene,  after  listening  to  Hero 
and  Ursula,  she  shows  that  her  heart  had  not  been  filled  with  a  new 
thought,  but  only  opened  : 

For  others  say  thou  dost  deserve,  and  I 

Believe  it  better  than  reportingly. 

Miss  Sedgwick’s  Beatrice  is,  in  fact,  hearty  in  her  love  as  in  her  mirth, 
and  that  is  right.  And  the  distinct  representing  of  this  is  the  best 
feature  in  her  performance.  The  Beatrice  following  Miss  Sedgwick  on 
my  roll  is  that  of  Miss  Louisa  Herbert  (Mrs.  Crabb),  who  appeared  as 
Beatrice  at  St.  James’s  Theatre  with  great  success  during  the  season 
1865-66.  That  same  year  of  1866  brings  before  us  the  companion 
character  to  Beatrice,  Hero,  impersonated  by  Miss  Eleanor  Bufton  (Mrs. 
Arthur  Swanborough)  at  the  St.  James’s  Theatre,  Wednesday,  April  4th, 
1866,  to  the  Beatrice  of  Miss  Herbert.  We  now  reach  the  year  1869, 
when  Mrs.  Bandmann  (Miss  Millicent  Palmer)  appeared  as  Beatrice  during 
a  lengthened  tour  with  her  husband,  Mr.  Daniel  Edward  Bandmann, 
through  the  Australian  colonies  and  the  United  States,  returning  to 
England  in  1872,  when  she  appeared  at  the  Queen’s  Theatre,  and 
afterwards  at  the  Princess’s. 

My  next  Beatrice  is  the  much-loved  Lilian  Adelaide  Neilson,  who 
played  Beatrice  in  “  Much  Ado  about  Nothing  ”  on  tour  through  the 
United  States  and  Canada;  in  addition  to  Juliet,  Pauline  in  “The  Lady 
of  Lyons,”  etc.  1872-73.  Her  career  in  the  United  States  was  one  of 
extraordinary  success.  The  “  New  York  Tribune,”  in  alluding  to  the 
last  of  a  series  of  performances  given  by  Miss  Neilson  in  New  York  in 
1875,  remarked  that  “  since  the  night  when  Dickens,  with  slow  step 
and  sad  face,  made  his  last  exit  from  the  stage  of  Stein  way  Hall,  there 
had  been  no  theatrical  occasion  in  the  American  capital  at  once  so 
animated  with  chivalry  and  touching  with  sense  of  sorrow  and  loss  as 
that  on  which  Miss  Neilson  bade  farewell  for  a  time  to  the  good  people 
of  New  York.”  Had  she  lived  but  a  few  years  longer,  doubtless  Miss 
Neilson  would  have  delighted  English  audiences,  not  only  with  Beatrice, 
but  with  many  more  impersonations  of  Shakespeare’s  characters.  She  did  a 
great  deal  in  a  little  time.  The  year  of  1874  once  more  brings  before  us 
the  twin  characters  of  Hero  and  Beatrice,  in  a  revival  at  the  Olympic 
Theatre  of  “  Much  Ado  about  Nothing” — Miss  Fowler  (Mrs.  John  C. 
Pemberton)  as  Beatrice,  with  Miss  Marion  Terry  as  Hero.  Miss  Kate 
Terry  (Mrs.  Arthur  Lewis),  elder  sister  of  Miss  Marion  Terry,  during 
her  successful  stage  career  enacted  the  part  of  Beatrice  in  a  series 
of  parts  from  Shakespeare,  Bulwer  Lytton,  and  Sheridan  Knowles, 
which  Miss  Terry  played  some  time  prior  to  her  farewell  of  the 
stage  in  1867.  My  next  Beatrice  is  Miss  Ada  Cavendish,  at  the 
Gaiety  Theatre,  in  April,  1875,  when  for  the  first  time  she  sustained 
the  character  of  Beatrice,  in  a  revival  of  “  Much  Ado  about 
Nothing  ”  at  that  theatre.  Following  this  last  Beatrice,  and  in 
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the  following  year  1876,  we  find  Miss  Louise  Hibbert  playing 
Beatrice  on  a  “  starring  ”  tour  through  the  provinces.  Prior  to  this, 
in  August  of  1875,  she  went  to  the  United  States  of  America  with 
Mr.  Barry  Sullivan,  and  with  him  played  in  the  several  cities  of  New 
York,  Boston,  and  Philadelphia.  1877  shows  us  “Much  Ado  about 
Nothing”  at  the  Theatre  Boyal,  Manchester,  and  also  in  Liverpool,  Miss 
Genevieve  Ward  impersonating  Beatrice,  first  in  Manchester  and  after¬ 
wards  in  Liverpool.  The  Easter  of  the  year  1878,  at  the  Alexandra 
Theatre,  Liverpool,  brings  us  another  revival  of  “  Much  Ado  about 
Nothing,”  in  which  Miss  Monta  Gainsborough  played  Hero  and  Mrs. 
Edward  Saker  impersonated  Beatrice.  1880  brings  us  to  the  last 
Beatrice  on  my  list,  in  the  person  of  Miss  Ellen  Terry,  at  the  Grand 
Theatre,  Leeds  ;  and  very  welcome  must  have  been  the  announcement  on 
the|bills  :  “  On  Friday,  September  3rd,  Miss  Ellen  Terry  will  play  Beatrice 
for  the  first  time  on  any  stage  at  the  Grand  Theatre,  Leeds.”  Mr.  Kelly 
as  Benedick  and  Miss  Ruth  Francis  as  Hero,  on  this  occasion,  with  Mr. 
Norman  Forbes,  Claudio,  Mr.  Yollaire  Leonato,  and  Messrs.  A.  Wood  and 
Lin-Rayne,  Dogberry  and  Verges.*  It  was  Miss  Terry’s  benefit-night,  and 
every  stall  was  taken.  This  seemed  to  be  the  case,  too,  with  the  circle, 
and  may  have  been  so  with  other  portions  of  the  house. 

Suffice  it  that  the  crowd  was  there,  and  that  the  crowd  soon  showed 
itself  to  be  delighted.  It  was  not  long  before  the  curtain  rose,  and 
disclosed  to  us  the  entrance  of  “Leonato,  Hero,  Beatrice,  and  others.” 
The  Beatrice  was  immediately  singled  out,  and  loud  and  long  was  the 
applause  with  which  she  was  received — applause  which  she  insisted,  first, 
upon  sharing  with  the  Hero  of  the  evening,  Miss  Ruth  Francis,  but 
which  she  was  compelled  afterwards  to  acknowledge  for  herself.  And 
let  it  he  said,  in  limine,  that  Miss  Terry  at  once  asserted  herself  as  the 
very  Beatrice  that  Shakespeare  drew,  and  that  after  a  persistent  “  call  ” 
for  both  Benedick  and  Beatrice  the  curtain  fell  upon  an  unmistakable 
popular  success.  And  with  this  the  curtain  must  fall  upon  me  and  the 
impersonations  I  have  shown  from  one  of  the  favourite  comedies  of  our 
great  master.  But  first  hear  me  speak  a  short  epilogue,  taken,  like  my 
prologue,  from  Mr.  Charles  Knight,  and  in  his  own  words. 

“  In  studying  a  play  of  Shakespeare,  with  the  assurance  that  we  have 
possessed  ourselves  of  the  fundamental  ‘idea’  in  which  it  was  com¬ 
posed,  it  is  remarkable  how  many  incidents  and  expressions  which  have 
previously  appeared  to  us  at  least  difficult  of  comprehension  are  rendered 
clear  and  satisfactory.  As  believers  in  Shakespeare,  we  know  that  he 
wrought  in  the  spirit  of  the  highest  art,  producing  in  every  case  a  work 
of  unity  out  of  the  power  of  his  own  ‘  multiformity.’ 

“But,  as  we  have  before  said,  we  have  not  always,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  natural  landscape,  got  the  right  point  of  view,  so  as  to  have  the 
perfect  harmony  of  the  composition  made  manifest  to  us.  Let  us  be 
assured,  however,  that  there  is  an  entirety,  and  therefore  a  perfect 

*  I  am  indebted  for  this  account  to  Mr.  W.  Davenport  Adams’s  “  Miss  Ellen 
Terry  as  Beatrice,”  published  in  The  Theatre,  October,  1880. 
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accordance  in  all  its  parts,  in  every  great  production  of  a  great  poet — and, 
above  all,  in  every  production  of  the  world’s  greatest  poet — and  then, 
studying  with  this  conviction,  when  the  parts  have  become  familiar  to  us — 
as  in  the  case  before  us,  the  sparkling  raillery  of  Benedick  and  Beatrice, 
the  patient  gentleness  of  Hero,  the  most  truthful  absurdity  of  Dogberry — 
they  gradually  fuse  themselves  together  in  our  minds,  and  the  whole  at 
last  lies  clear  before  us, 

A  world 

Of  one  entire  and  perfect  chrysolite.” 


THE  FAKIR’S  CURSE. 


Br  W.  F.  Alan. 

HE  following  narrative  is  true  in  every 
respect,  the  names  of  the  places  only  being 
suppressed  for  many  reasons,  and  the 
names  of  the  persons  being  altered.  I 
am  not  a  believer  in  the  supernatural 
curses,  or,  for  that  matter,  blessings ; 
though  always  ready  to  admit  that  very 
frequently  curious  coincidences  and  well- 
authenticated  facts  do  happen  which 
border  on  the  “  ghostly.” 

Eleven  years  ago  I  was  serving  with 
my  regiment  in  India,  and  we  were 

quartered  at  P - .  At  1ST - ,  the 

nearest  military  cantonment,  were  the 
44th  Native  Cavalry  and  a  European 
regiment.  It  was  a  comparatively  new 
station,  consisting  only  of  barracks  and  a 
entirely  deficient  of  amusement  we  saw  a 

good  deal  of  the  officers  of  its  garrison,  P - being  within  a  few  hours’ 

ride  or  dak,  and,  for  India,  decidedly  gay.  One  of  the  officers  of  the 
44th  Cavalry,  Pattison,  was  a  great  friend  of  mine,  and  was  universally 

popular  with  my  regiment,  having  been  attached  to  it  at  F - for  a 

long  time;  and  through  him  we  got  to  know  Arden  and  Walker,  two  of 
his  brother-officers.  The  Government  of  India,  at  that  time,  when  forming 
a  new  cantonment,  was  in  the  habit  of  granting  a  plot  of  ground  and 
advancing  a  sum  of  money  to  officers  wherewith  to  build  bungalows,  the 
rupees  being  repaid  by  easy  instalments.  Pattison,  Arden,  and  Walker 

had  taken  a  piece  of  ground  at  N - ,  not  far  from  C - -  river,  and 

decided  to  build  their  house  on  that  spot.  One  day  the  three  went  to 


small  native  town,  and  bein 
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inspect  their  new  property,  when  they  were  accosted  by  a  ragged,  dirty, 
emaciated  Fakir,  who  first  begged  them  humbly  not  to  carry  out  their 
project  of  building  there,  but  to  select  another  site,  as  the  ground  was 
sacred.  Needless  to  say  they  laughed  at  him,  whereupon  he  became 
terribly  excited  and  angry,  and,  raising  his  hands,  cursed  them,  and  said 
they  would  all  die  violent  deaths,  and  that  the  bungalow  should  be  razed 
to  the  ground.  They  treated  the  whole  affair  as  utterly  absurd,  and 
thought  no  more  about  it.  Shortly  afterwards  the  garrison  polo  team 

of  N— —  came  up  to  P -  to  play  a  match  versus  the  selected  of  that 

station.  The  field  in  which  they  played  adjoined  the  mall.  Arden  was 

one  of  the  players  for  N - .  I  was  driving  down  with  our  doctor  to 

look  at  the  match,  and  just  as  we  arrived  at  the  gate  of  the  field  we  met 
a  sister  of  Arden’s,  a  Mrs.  Parker,  who  had  come  for  a  similar  purpose. 
We  were  talking  to  her  when  interrupted  by  a  shout,  and  looking 
towards  the  players  we  saw  a  crowd  collecting,  and  it  was  very  evident 
that  something  serious  had  occurred.  Mrs.  Parker  exclaimed  :  “  Oh  my 
poor  brother,  I  am  certain  that  something  has  happened  to  him !  ” 
Dr.  Thompson  handed  me  the  reins  and  ran  off  to  the  crowd.  A  few 
words  sufficed  to  explain  everything.  Arden’s  pony  had  “ cannoned” 
against  another,  throwing  his  rider  heavily  on  his  head.  Poor  fellow, 
he  was  removed  in  his  sister’s  carriage  to  her  house,  under  charge  of 
Dr.  Thompson.  All  that  medical  skill  could  do  was  unavailing,  he 
never  recovered  consciousness,  and  expired  at  two  the  next  morning. 
All  the  officers  who  were  able  to  attended  his  funeral  the  day  after. 
Some  of  the  more  superstitious  thought  of  the  Fakir’s  curse,  and  shook 
their  heads,  but  were  laughed  at  and  pooh-poohed.  “  Why  of  course  it 
was  an  accident,  and  might  have  happened  to  you  or  me  had  we  been 
playing  polo,”  was  the  answer. 

That  cold  weather  I  went  home  for  duty  at  the  depot,  my  regiment 

proceeding  to  N - ,  where  the  44th  Native  Cavalry  was  still  quartered. 

The  whole  affair  had  faded  from  my  mind,  when  one  day  I  received  a 
letter  at  Dublin  from  a  brother-officer,  and  was  fairly  startled  and  taken 
aback  to  hear  that  poor  Walker,  whilst  out  deer-hunting,  had  met  with  his 
death,  his  horse  having  fallen,  throwing  its  rider  on  his  head,  and  killing 
him  on  the  spot.  Now,  indeed,  the  Fakir’s  curse  seemed  to  be  working 
with  a  vengeance,  only  Pattison  and  the  bungalow  remaining.  A  year 
passed  by,  both  my  regiment  and  the  44th  Cavalry  moved  “down 

country”  to  A - ,  on  the  river  Ganges.  In  March,  1873,  I  went  to 

St.  Patrick’s  ball  at  Dublin  Castle,  and  a  most  brilliant  affair  it  was, 
every  description  of  uniform  in  the  British  army  being  represented.  I 
had  just  finished  a  valse,  and  was  taking  a  turn  through  the  rooms,  when 
I  felt  a  tap  on  the  shoulder,  and  was  saluted  with,  “Well,  old  boy; 
delighted  to  see  you  once  more.  How  are  the  old  44th  1  Rather  better 
fun  than  being  in  the  gorgeous  East,  isn’t  it  1  ”  It  was  my  old  friend 
Pattison,  home  on  a  year’s  leave.  I  introduced  him  to  my  partner,  and 
we  had  a  long  yarn  about  old  times  and  the  fellows  out  in  India.  “  Have 
you  heard  from  the  regiment  lately  ?  ”  “  Yes ;  heard  from  Davidson 

last  week.  He  has  had  some  first-class  pig-sticking.  A - seems  to  be 
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a  good  sort  of  place ;  lots  of  shooting  and  fun  going  on.”  And  the 
usual  sort  of  talk  that  goes  on  between  men  in  the  service  who  haven’t 
met  for  some  time  and  have  a  good  deal  in  common.  We  separated,  he 
having  promised  to  dine  with  me  next  guest-night.  My  partner  was 
much  interested  in  the  “beau  sabreur,”  and  asked  me  all  about  him, 
why  he  wore  such  a  curious  uniform,  etc.  etc.  So  I  told  her  the  whole 
story  about  the  Fakir’s  curse,  and  how  two  out  of  the  three  were  already 
dead.  A  few  nights  afterwards  Pattison  dined  with  me,  and  a  great 
pleasure  it  was  to  introduce  him  to  the  2nd  Battalion  of  the  regiment  he 
had  known  so  well  in  India. 

During  the  evening  I  asked  him  about  Walker’s  untimely  death,  and 
he  told  me  all  particulars,  having  been  present.  He  said  it  was  certainly 
a  most  curious  coincidence,  and  at  the  time  he  felt  it  very  much ;  but 

now  that  his  regiment  had  left  FT - and  he  was  home  he  could  afford 

to  laugh  at  the  curse,  and  considered  himself  perfectly  safe  from  Fakirs 
and  every  description  of  “  black.”  I  saw  him  frequently  whilst  he  was 
in  Dublin,  and  when  he  took  his  departure  to  return  to  India  almost  the 
last  words  he  said  to  me  were:  “Well,  old  chap,  I  hope  we  shall  soon 
meet  again.  As  to  all  that  nonsense  about  the  curse,  I  don’t  put  the 
slightest  faith  in  it ;  do  you  1  ”  Of  course  I  said  “  Ho,”  and  off  he  went 
in  capital  spirits. 

My  story  is  nearly  at  an  end.  I  heard  of  him  frequently,  as  my 
regiment  was  again  quartered  in  the  same  place  as  his,  until,  in  1876,  I 
was  horrified  to  receive  a  copy  of  “  The  Pioneer  ”  and  a  letter  from  India 
giving  a  detailed  account  of  how  poor  Pattison  had  at  length  met  with 
his  death.  He  was  a  first-rate  swimmer,  and  one  day  he  was  boating 
with  a  friend  on  the  river  Ganges,  and  by  some  accident  the  boat  was 
upset.  His  friend  was  but  an  indifferent  swimmer,  so  Pattison  said, 
“  I’ll  stay  behind  you,  in  case  you  get  tired ;  but  you  will  soon  be  within 
your  depth.”  As  indeed  he  soon  was,  and  turning  round  to  look  for 
Pattison  saw  no  signs  of  him.  He  had  disappeared  for  ever.  Whether 
he  sank  through  cramp,  or  was  sucked  under  by  one  of  those  eddies  so 
common  in  Indian  rivers,  no  one  will  ever  know.  He  was  never  seen 
again.  At  the  next  breaking  up  of  the  snows  in  the  hills  the  river 
became  a  roaring  torrent,  overflowing  its  banks,  and  the  ill-fated  bungalow 
was  swept  away. 

So  much  for  the  Fakir’s  curse.  It  may  sound  like  fiction,  but  there 
are  many  who  were  in  those  parts  of  India  at  the  time  who  know  the 
story  to  be  unfortunately  only  too  true. 
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FINISHED ! 

Finished  !  the  day  that  brought  us  dear  delight ; 

And  wearily  I  stretch  me  on  my  bed, 

Weeping  the  death  of  day,  the  birth  of  night, 

Weeping  for  sunlit  hours  for  ever  fled  ! 

Oh  for  that  thrill  of  the  first  flush  of  dawn  ! 

Oh  for  the  glory  of  golden-red  sea  ! 

Oh  for  that  breeze  rippling  by  through  the  corn  ! 

And  the  birds’  wakening  hymns  of  ecstasy  ! 

Then  life  was  so  happy  and  hope  was  so  high ; 

The  glad  sun  shone  out  and  blazed  full  in  my  face, 

And  deep  from  my  heart  a  wild  passionate  cry 
Welled  forth  at  the  touch  of  its  glorious  embrace. 

What  though  the  bright  glare  of  noontide  oppressed  us, 
And  all  things  were  silent  and  wan  from  the  heat  1 
Its  fires  soon  paled,  and  a  soft  wind  caressed  us, 

And  fanned  our  flushed  faces,  and  played  round  our  feet. 

Oh  short  sweet  hours  of  eventide — 

The  best,  the  dearest  of  the  day, 

We  cried  to  you — “  With  us  abide  !  ” 

But  ah  !  you  waned  and  passed  away. 

Good-night !  good-night !  the  day  is  done ; 

The  final  mesh  of  the  web  is  spun ; 

The  last  ray  sunk,  the  sands  all  run — 

Finished  !  alas  !  for  aye  !  for  aye  ! 


Finished  !  the  life — that  life  so  pure  and  sweet ; 

And  we,  who  here  stand  weeping  round  the  grave, 
Know  all  too  well  that  nevermore  shall  beat 
The  heart  of  hearts  we  would  have  died  to  save. 

Murdered  !  in  all  the  strength  of  youth’s  bright  day  ! 
Murdered  !  the  victim  of  a  ruthless  band  ! 

A  loathsome  crew  whose  lust  it  is  to  slay 
W’th  covert  thrust  and  foul  assassin  hand. 

Oh  dear,  dear  dead  !  though  thou  and  we  must  part, 
Though  through  long  years  thy  love  we  may  not  know, 
Thou  livest  still  at  least  in  one  poor  heart, 

That  daily  weeps  thy  destiny  of  woe. 
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Revenge  !  revenge  !  for  tliis  I  pant,  I  long ; 

And  blood  alone  the  price  of  blood  can  pay ; 

God  help  me  to  avenge  this  cruel  wrong, 

And  smite  thy  murderers  in  the  light  of  day  ! 

Ye  that  in  this  world  have  your  ease, 

And  fatten  on  your  goodly  store, 

Who  live  but  for  yourselves  to  please, 

And  on  all  else  shut  fast  your  door, 

Laugh  on  !  Make  merry  !  Eat  and  drink  ! 
Live  out  your  lives,  nor  ever  think 
Of  all  that’s  snapped  this  young  life’s  link — 
Finished  !  alas  !  for  evermore  ! 


Finished  !  the  love  that  was  mine  all  in  all ; 
And  in  love’s  bitter  death,  life  ceased  for  me, 
And  on  my  soul  the  leaves  of  autumn  fall, 
Where  summer  still  should  reign  rejoicingly. 

Thou  beauteous  god  !  imperial  monarch  !  love  ! 
That  holdest  in  thy  hand  the  lives  of  men ; 
Why  dost  thou  show  thy  fair  face  from  above. 
And  having  toyed  with  us,  draw  back  again  1 

Oh  sun  of  suns  !  Oh  lord  of  all  delight  ! 

Hast  thou  no  ears  to  hear  thy  victim’s  cry  1 
If  thus  it  be,  then  kill  us  in  thy  might, 

And  let  us  learn  at  least  in  thee  to  die. 

For  life  without  love  is  a  cruel  jest ; 

A  branch  without  sap,  and  a  leafless  tree  • 

A  day  without  sun,  and  a  night  without  rest ; 
A  farce  played  out  in  feeble  mockery. 

Be  still,  my  heart !  and  fret  not  so, 

For  what  again  can  never  be ; 

The  lonely  years  must  come  and  go, 

And  leave  for  you  but  misery. 

Be  still !  there  is  no  death  for  pain  ; 

Shall  Love  die  down  and  live  again  1 
Ho,  nevermore  !  all,  all  in  vain  ! 

’Tis  finished  !  lost — eternally  ! 


Finished  !  Finished  !  the  love,  the  life,  the  day  ! 
And  though  the  night  is  dark,  and  death  accurst, 
We  who  have  learnt  Love’s  sweet  sad  lesson  say, 
Of  all  the  three  that  death  of  love  is  worst. 


H.  Somekset. 
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MR.  GILBERT’S  HUMOUR. 


y  Percy  Fitzgerald. 

T .  S.  GILBERT  and  his  peculiar  form  of 
humour  have  now  secured  the  ear  of  “  the 
town,”  and  though  he  has  held  that  rather 
uncertain  auditor  for  so  long,  there  are  no 
signs  of  his  attraction  failing.  The  delight 
and  relish  with  which  his  quips  have  been 
received  is  unmistakable.  They  “  go 
home.”  The  enjoyment  is  more  delicate 
than  what  used  to  attend  the  utterance  of 
Mr.  Byron’s  puns  and  jests  in  the  days  of 
novelty.  Where  the  secret  of  this  sort  of 
humour  lies,  it  is  really  difficult  to  define  or 
discover — if,  indeed,  to  analyse.  Downright 
burlesque  is  intelligible  enough,  as  in 
Fielding’s  Tom  Thumb,  “Go,  call  a  coach, 
and  let  a  coach  be  called  !  ”  and  which  might 
seem  to  be  the  application  of  some  stately 
heroic  form  to  a  vulgar  familiar  sentiment. 
This  is  the  secret  of  “  Hamlet  Travestie  ”  and  such  pieces,  and  of  our 
monarchs  in  everyday  burlesque,  and  which  are  set  off  by  a  challenging, 
vapouring  sort  of  declamation.  The  receipt  is  easy  enough.  Mr. 
Gilbert’s  art  seems  to  lie  rather  in  a  vein  of  extreme  earnestness — a  soi- 
disant  simplicity — which  attends  on  some  absurdly  far-fetched  request. 
The  hearer  is  not  put  on  his  guard  by  features  composed  to  an  enforced 
gravity  and  earnestness,  but  finds  the  matter  put  in  plaintive,  innocent 
tones.  This  effort  is  drawn  from  what  is  sometimes  seen  in  society,  when 
some  vain,  foolish  person  is  led  on  to  utter  absurdity  in  the  belief  that  he 
or  she  is  making  an  impression.  In  “  The  Pirates  of  Penzance,”  when 
the  young  pirate  apprentice  is  asking  explanations  as  to  his  fate  if  he 
does  not  return  or  comply  with  certain  conditions,  and  in  friendly 
language  it  is  set  before  him  that  he  will  be  put  to  death  in  case  of 
default,  the  young  fellow,  wishing  to  have  all  perfectly  clear,  asks,  “Do 
I  understand  you  to  say  that  if,  etc.”  (dwelling  at  considerable  length  on 
the  rather  complicated  terms)  “  that  I  am  to  be  put  to  death  1  ”  “  That  is 
the  idea,”  answers  the  Pirate  Chief — which  seems  a  humorous  idea 
enough — as  though  he  were  mollified  into  a  compliment  at  the  clearness 
with  which  his  young  friend  has  grasped  his  meaning.  Mr.  Gilbert’s 
pieces  are  full  of  touches  of  this  kind,  to  which  he  has  really  educated 
his  audiences ;  for  a  few  years  ago  the  professional  playwright  would 
have  assured  us  that  such  allusions  were  too  fine,  and  would  “  go  over  all 
their  heads,”  which  they  probably  would  have  done.  Hot  long  ago  there 
was  revived  one  of  the  old  Restoration  comedies,  and  it  was  absolutely 
ludicrous  to  see  how  much  of  the  wit  fell  flat,  exploding  harmlessly.  It 
was  unintelligible,  because  not  on  the  surface. 
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The  remarkable  success  of  two  “  sesthetic  ”  pieces  now  running  is 
hardly  founded  on  the  enjoyment  of  sarcastic  allusions  at  the  expense  of 
a  popular  folly.  This  light  persiflage  seems  to  have  created  rather  than 
to  have  formed  the  objects  of  its  satire  ;  though  there  exists  in  London 
knots  of  foolish  persons  who  talk  of  things  being  “consummately 
beautiful,”  we  can  hardly  accept  the  fatuities  of  “  Quite  too  utter  !  ” 
or  “  Too  too !  ”  It  is  certain,  however,  that  several  of  the  happy 
absurdities  recorded  by  “  Punch,”  with  fitting  illustrations,  have  been 
really  uttered  as  occasion  served,  and  have  been  forwarded  to  that  journal. 
It  is  curious,  however,  that  this  tide  of  fatuity  has  not  even  the 
merit  of  novelty;  and  it  will  be  found  that  some  seventy  years  ago 
there  was  a  German  extravagance  rife,  based  on  the  ^Esthetic  school,  not 
only  as  absurd  as  our  own  craze,  but  actually  of  the  same  family. 
Canning,  and  other  merry  men  of  the  anti-Jacobins,  set  themselves 
to  heartily  ridicule  this  nonsense  in  excellent  nonsense  of  their  own ;  and, 
as  with  Mr.  Burnand’s  “Colonel,”  readapted  from  an  adaptation,  and 
Mr.  Gilbert’s  “  Patience,”  a  piece  was  written  from  this  view,  and  pro¬ 
duced  at  the  Haymarket,  which  caused  much  laughter.  It  was  intro¬ 
duced  by  a  prologue,  delivered  by  Mr.  Elliston  : 

Oh,  fine  false  feeling,  hail! 

Thou  bad’st  non-natural  nature  to  prevail. 

Through  thee,  soft  supersentiment,  arose 
Musk  to  the  mind,  like  civet  to  a  nose ; 

Till  fainting  taste,  as  invalids  do  wrong, 

Sniff’d  the  rich  perfume  and  grew  weakly  strong. 

As  Polonius  might  say,  supersentiment  “is  good,”  and  these  lines 
happily  describe  our  own  follies.  The  piece  was  the  well-known  “  The 
Rovers;  or,  The  Double  Arrangement” — another  happy  and  suitable 
phrase. 

The  scene  is  one  between  Matilda  and  Cecilia,  and  might  have 
been  written  by  Mr.  W.  S.  Gilbert.  The  stage  directions  enjoin : 
Scene  represents  a  room  at  an  inn  at  Weimar.  On  one  side  of  the 
stage  the  bar-room,  with  jellies,  lemons  in  nets,  syllabubs,  and  part  of  a 
cold  roast  fowl,  etc. ;  on  the  opposite  side,  a  window  looking  into  the 
street,  through  which  persons  (inhabitants  of  Weimar)  are  seen  passing 
to  and  fro  in  apparent  agitation.  Matilda  appears  in  a  great-coat  and 
riding-habit,  seated  at  the  corner  of  a  dinner-table,  which  is  covered  with 
a  clean  huckaback  cloth;  plates  and  napkins,  with  buckhorn-handled 
knives  and  forks,  are  laid  on  as  if  for  four  persons.  Matilda  solemnly 
asks,  ‘  Can  I  have  dinner  soon  1  ’  and  the  landlady  tells  her  she  must 
wait  for  the  Brunswick  waggon.  On  which  says 

Matilda. — Is  it  possible  that  I  can  have  dinner  sooner  ? 

Landlady. — Madam,  the  Brunswick  post-waggon  has  not  yet  come  in;  and  the 
ordinary  is  never  before  two  o’clock. 

Matilda  ( with  a  look  of  disappointment,  hut  immediately  recomposing  herself). — 
Well,  then,  I  must  have  patience. —  {Exit  Landlady.) — Oh,  Casimere!  How  often 
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have  the  thoughts  of  thee  served  to  amuse  these  moments  of  expectation !  What 
a  difference,  alas !  Dinner — it  is  taken  away  as  soon  as  over,  and  we  regret  it  not ! 
It  returns  again  with  the  return  of  appetite.  The  beef  of  to-morrow  will  succeed 
to  the  mutton  of  to-day,  as  the  mutton  of  to-day  succeeded  to  the  veal  of  yesterday. 
But  when  once  the  heart  has  been  occupied  by  a  beloved  object,  in  vain  would  we 
attempt  to  supply  the  charm  by  another.  How  easily  are  our  desires  transferred 
from  one  dish  to  another !  Love  only — dear,  delusive  love — restrains  our  wandering 
appetites,  and  confines  them  to  a  particular  gratification ! 

(Post-horn  blows.  Re-enter  Landlady.) 

Landlady. — Madam,  the  post-waggon  is  just  come  in,  with  only  a  single 
gentlewoman. 

Matilda. — Then  show  her  up,  and  let  us  have  dinner  instantly — ( Landlady 
going) — and  remember — ( after  a  moment’s  hesitation,  and  with  great  earnestness) — 
remember  the  toasted  cheese. — ( Exit  Landlady.) 

(Cecilia  enters,  in  a  brown  riding-dress,  as  if  just  alighted  from  the  post-waggon.) 

Matilda. — Madam,  you  seem  to  have  had  an  unpleasant  journey,  if  I  may 
judge  from  the  dust  on  your  riding-habit. 

Cecilia. — The  way  was  dusty,  madam,  but  'the  weather  was  delightful.  It 
recalled  to  me  those  blissful  moments  when  the  rays  of  desire  first  vibrated 
through  my  soul. 

Matilda  (aside). — Thank  Heaven!  I  have  at  last  found  a  heart  which  is  in 
unison  with  my  own. — (To  Cecilia.) — Yes;  I  understand  you.  The  first  pulsation 
of  sentiment — the  silver  tones  upon  the  yet  unsounded  harp. 

Cecilia. — The  dawn  of  life — when  this  blossom — (putting  her  hand  to  her  heart) 
— first  expanded  its  petals  to  the  penetrating  dart  of  Love  ! 

Matilda. — Yes,  the  time,  the  golden  time,  when  the  first  beams  of  the  morning 
meet  and  embrace  one  another!  The  blooming  blue  upon  the  yet  unplucked 
plum. 

Cecilia. — Your  countenance  grows  animated,  my  dear  madam. 

Matilda. — And  yours,  too,  is  glowing  with  illumination. 

Cecilia. — I  had  long  been  looking  for  a  congenial  spirit.  My  heart  was 
withered,  but  the  beams  of  yours  has  rekindled  it. 

Matilda. — A  sudden  thought  strikes  me.  Let  us  swear  an  eternal  friendship. 

Cecilia. — Let  us  agree  to  live  together. 

Matilda. — Willingly. — (With  rapidity  and  earnestness.) 

Cecilia. — Let  us  embrace. — (They  embrace.) 

Matilda. — Yes ;  I,  too,  have  lov’d !  You,  too,  like  me,  have  been  forsaken. — 
(Doubtingly ,  and  as  if  with  a  desire  to  be  informed.) 

Cecilia. — Too  true ! 

Both. — Ah,  these  men !  These  men ! 

Landlady  enters,  and  places  a  leg  of  mutton  on  the  table,  with  sour  krout  and  pruin 

sauce;  then  a  small  dish  of  black  puddings.  Cecilia  and  Matilda  appear  to  take 

no  notice  of  her. 

Matilda. — Oh,  Casimere! 

Cecilia. — Casimere !  That  name !  Oh,  my  heart — how  it  is  distracted  with 
anxiety ! 

Matilda. — Heavens  !  Madam,  you  turn  pale. 

Cecilia. — Nothing;  a  slight  megrim.  With  your  leave  I  will  retire. 

Matilda. — I  will  attend  you. — (Exeunt  Matilda  and  Cecilia.) 

This  scene  will  surely  recall  Ralph  Rackstraw’s  declaration  of  love 
aboard  H.M.S.  Pinafore,  and  his  mystifying  illustration  of  “the  ganglion;” 
and  also  many  passages  in  that  amusing  Haymarket  drama  of  our 
author,  “Engaged.” 
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THE  STORY  OF  “  THE  MARRIAGE  OF 

FIGARO.” 


T  may  safely  be  affirmed  that  no  dra¬ 
matic  work,  at  any  epoch  or  in  any 
country,  has  ever  excited  greater  sensa¬ 
tion  on  its  first  production  than  the 
masterpiece  of  Beaumarchais,  or  under¬ 
gone  more  vicissitudes  during  the 
period  which  elapsed  between  its 
completion  and  its  appearance  on  the 
boards.  No  one  endowed  with  less 
tenacity  of  purpose  could  have 
succeeded  in  triumphing  over  the 
difficulties  which  at  every  step  and 
from  every  quarter  obstructed  his  path, 


and  for  a  time  threatened  almost  to  paralyse  the  energetic  confidence  in 
his  own  resources  which  had  hitherto  sustained  him.  The  author  of  “  The 
Barber  of  Seville,”  however,  like  Guzman,  knew  no  obstacles,  or  at 
least  felt  himself  more  than  a  match  for  them  ;  and  there  are  few 
episodes  in  the  history  of  the  stage  more  interesting  than  the  spectacle  of 
this  extraordinary  man  struggling  single-handed  with  a  host  of  adver¬ 
saries,  and  by  his  own  unaided  efforts  demolishing  one  by  one  the  barriers 
which  prejudice  and  a  vague  distrust  of  popular  opinion  had  fruitlessly 
arrayed  against  him. 

The  concluding  portion  of  “The  Marriage  of  Figaro,”  or,  “Follies  of 
a  Day,”  as  it  was  originally  called,  was  written  in  1778.  Beaumarchais 
was  then  in  his  forty-sixth  year,  and  had  already  appeared  three  times 
before  the  public  as  a  dramatist,  the  success  obtained  by  his  last  essay, 
“The  Barber  of  Seville,”  first  performed  in  1775,  having  more  than 
counterbalanced  the  comparative  failure  of  its  predecessors,  “  Eugenie  ” 
and  “  The  Two  Friends.”  The  favourable  reception  accorded  to  this 
charming  comedy  gave  him  the  idea  of  attempting  a  continuation,  which 
should  not  only  embrace  part  of  the  subsequent  career  of  the  same 
personages  whose  preceding  adventures  had  proved  so  attractive,  but  also 
furnish  him  with  an  opportunity  of  expressing  his  opinions  respecting 
certain  social  abuses  and  follies  of  the  day.  Although  finished,  as  above 
stated,  in  1778,  this  second  chapter  of  the  history  of  Almaviva  and 
Rosine  was  not  presented  to  the  Comedie  Frangaise  until  the  close  of 
1781,  when  it  was  read  and  accepted  without  a  single  dissentient  voice. 
The  next  step  was  to  secure  the  approval  of  the  “  censure  and  with  this 
object  in  view  Beaumarchais  wrote  to  M.  Lenoir,  then  at  the  head  of  the 
police,  requesting  him  to  designate  the  person  to  whose  critical  inspection 
the  manuscript  was  to  be  submitted,  and  soliciting  at  the  same  time  that 
no  one  else  might  be  permitted  to  read  it.  To  this  Lenoir  consented,  and 
appointed  as  examiner  M.  Coqueley  de  Chaussepiere,  whose  verdict  was 
so  unmistakably  favourable  that  the  lieutenant  of  police,  to  whose  ears 
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sundry  reports  had  come  relating  to  the  subversive  tendencies  of  the  piece, 
declined  to  assume  the  responsibility  of  licensing  it ;  and,  greatly  to  the 
surprise  and  chagrin  of  the  author,  referred  the  matter  to  Louis  the 
Sixteenth.  “  I  received  one  morning,”  says  Madame  Campan  in  her 
memoirs,  “  a  note  from  the  Queen,  requiring  my  attendance  at  three 
o’clock,  and  recommending  me  to  dine  beforehand,  as  I  should  probably 
have  to  remain  some  time.  On  my  arrival  I  found  her  and  the  King 
together ;  a  chair  was  placed  for  me  at  a  small  table,  on  which  lay  a 
voluminous  manuscript  in  separate  sheets.  His  Majesty  pointed  to  it, 
saying  that  it  was  Beaumarchais’s  comedy,  and  that  he  wished  me  to  read 
it.  ‘  I  have  already  looked  it  over,’  he  added,  ‘  but  I  should  like  the 
Queen  to  hear  it ;  and  remember,  you  are  not  to  mention  to  anyone  the 
reason  of  your  coming.’  While  I  was  reading,  the  King  frequently 
interrupted  me,  occasionally  praising  a  passage,  but  generally  blaming  the 
tone  of  the  piece.  When  I  came  to  Figaro’s  monologue  in  the  fifth  act, 
where  he  alludes  to  state  prisons,  he  rose  from  his  chair,  and  declared, 
with  unusual  vivacity,  that  such  doctrines  were  detestable,  and  calculated 
to  throw  ridicule  on  institutions  essential  to  the  authority  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  'In  that  case,’  said  the  Queen,  £the  piece  will  not  be  played?* 
‘  Certainly  not,’  he  replied  ;  ‘  you  may  depend  on  what  I  say.’  ” 

Ho  sooner  was  it  known — although  how  the  secret  transpired  we  are 
not  informed — that  the  comedy  had  been  read  at  Court,  than  all  Paris 
desired  to  hear  it.  Beaumarchais  could  scarcely  find  time  to  respond  to 
the  mass  of  letters  addressed  to  him  by  applicants  of  every  degree,  and 
entreating  him  in  the  most  flattering  terms  to  appoint  any  day  and  hour 
he  might  choose  for  the  gratification  of  their  wishes.  The  Princess  de 
Lamballe  and  the  Marechale  de  Kichelieu  successively  solicited  and 
obtained  the  much-coveted  privilege,  on  which  latter  occasion  “The 
Marriage  of  Figaro  ”  was  read  in  the  presence  of  several  dignitaries  of 
the  church,  “  not  one  of  whom  objected  to  it  on  the  score  of  immorality.” 
The  Grand  Duke  of  Eussia,  afterwards  Paul  the  First,  then  travelling  in 
France  with  his  wife  under  the  name  of  the  Comte  du  Hord,  was  so 
charmed  with  its  wit  and  originality  that,  as  Madame  d’Oberkirch  tells  us, 
he  bitterly  reproached  La  Harpe,  who  hated  the  author,  for  having 
endeavoured  to  prevent  him  from  hearing  it,  and  predicted  that  if  once 
put  on  the  stage  it  would  soon  find  its  way  into  every  theatre  in  Europe. 

Encouraged  by  the  favourable  impression  produced  by  the  comedy  on 
its  hearers,  and  naturally  desirous  that  their  opinion  should  be  ratified  by 
the  public,  Beaumarchais  addressed  a  memorial  to  that  effect  to  M.  de 
Miromesnil,  keeper  of  the  seals,  who  refused  to  see  him.  Nothing 
daunted,  he  applied  once  more  to  M.  Lenoir,  alleging  as  a  reason  for  so 
doing  that  he  himself  was  in  an  embarrassing  position,  not  knowing  oil 
the  one  hand  what  answer  to  give  the  actors,  who  only  waited  for  the 
necessary  permission  to  play  the  piece,  and  on  the  other  feeling  undecided 
whether  he  ought  to  accept  a  proposal  made  him  by  the  Eussian  Am¬ 
bassador  on  behalf  of  the  Empress  Catherine,  who  offered  to  have  it 
performed  at  St.  Petersburg.  Thus  urgently  appealed  to,  Lenoir  promised 
to  lay  the  matter  before  M.  de  Miromesnil,  and  with  some  difficulty 
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prevailed  on  the  latter  to  allow  the  comedy  to  he  examined  for  the  second 
time,  Suard,  a  member  of  the  Academy,  being  selected  by  the  Minister  as 
a  “  safe  ”  man  for  the  task.  The  result  was  a  foregone  conclusion,  the 
verdict  of  the  new  censor  declaring  the  work  submitted  for  his  inspection 
to  he  dangerous  in  principle,  and  offensive  alike  to  decorum  and  good 
taste  ■  and  with  this  ultimatum,  and  the  unceremonious  return  of  his 
manuscript,  the  author  was  forced  to  content  himself. 

A  year  later,  in  June,  1783,  when  he  had  almost  abandoned  all  hope 
of  final  success,  he  received  an  intimation,  as  he  tells  us  in  his  memoirs, 
“  from  certain  persons  of  influence  and  consideration,”  that  a  fete  was 
about  to  be  given  to  one  of  the  king’s  brothers,  the  Comte  d’ Artois, 
which  it  was  proposed*  to  inaugurate  by  a  performance  of  “  The  Marriage 
of  Figaro.”  Beaumarchais  readily  consented,  on  condition  that  the  parts 
should  be  sustained  by  the  actors  of  the  Comedie  Fran<jaise,  by  whom, 
notwithstanding  the  royal  veto,  they  had  long  since  been  studied  and 
even  privately  rehearsed  ;  and  the  necessary  preparations  having  been 
completed,  the  representation  was  fixed  to  take  place  on  J une  1 3th  at  the 
Hotel  des  Menus-Plaisirs,  in  the  Rue  Bergere  ;  each  invited  guest  being 
furnished  with  a  card  of  admission,  ornamented  with  an  engraving  of 
Figaro  in  costume.  As  generally  happens  in  such  cases,  although  the 
utmost  secrecy  had  been  observed  by  the  promoters  of  the  entertainment, 
reports  concerning  it  had  gradually  got  wind ;  and  while  it  was  whispered 
that  Marie  Antoinette  might  very  possibly  be  present  on  the  occasion, 
there  were  not  wanting  people  who  affirmed  that  the  only  individuals  at 
Court  besides  the  King,  whom  the  news  was  not  supposed  to  have 
reached,  were  the  lieutenant  of  police  and  the  first  gentleman  of  the 
chamber,  Marshal  de  Duras.  Lenoir,  however,  was  perfectly  cognisant 
of  the  whole  affair,  and  early  in  the  morning  of  the  13th  remarked 
incidentally  to  one  of  his  familiars  that,  though  he  did  not  pretend  to 
know  by  whose  authority  “  The  Marriage  of  Figaro  ”  was  to  be  given  at 
the  Menus-Plaisirs,  he  very  well  knew  that  the  King  would  not  permit 
it.  Hor  did  he.  Before  twelve  o’clock  two  couriers,  despatched  from 
Versailles,  arrived  at  the  Prefecture  and  the  Menus-Plaisirs,  each  bearing 
an  order  signed  by  Louis  the  Sixteenth,  forbidding  the  contemplated 
performance,  and  signifying  to  the  actors  that,  on  pain  of  incurring  the 
royal  displeasure,  they  were  forthwith  to  disperse  to  their  several  homes. 
At  this  moment  the  Rue  Bergere  was  already  thronged  with  carriages  and 
the  theatre  partly  filled ;  cries  of  indignation  arose  on  all  sides,  and, 
according  to  Madame  Campan,  “at  no  subsequent  period  were  the  words 
‘oppression’  and  ‘tyranny’  pronounced  with  more  vehemence  and  rage.” 
This  disappointment,  in  addition  to  the  failure  of  his  darling  project,  cost 
Beaumarchais  ten  or  twelve  thousand  livres,  the  expenses  attending  the 
numerous  rehearsals  of  the  piece  having  been  previously  guaranteed 
by  him. 

In  September,  1783,  during  a  temporary  absence  in  England,  he 
received  a  letter  from  the  Duke  de  Fronsac,  announcing  that  the  idea 
of  organising  a  fete  in  honour  of  the  Comte  d’Artois,  far  from  being 
abandoned,  had  only  been  postponed  to  a  more  favourable  opportunity ; 
and  that  its  principal  attraction  was  intended,  as  before,  to  be  the 
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performance  of  “  The  Marriage  of  Figaro.”  “  I  must  first  tell  you,” 
wrote  the  Duke,  “  that  I  have  let  my  house  and  estate  of  Gennevilliers 
for  a  term  of  years  to  Madame  de  Yaudreuil;  the  Comte  d’ Artois  is  expected 
there  with  a  shooting-party  about  the  15th  of  this  month,  and  as  the 
Duchesse  de  Polignac  and  her  society  are  also  coming,  Yaudreuil  is 
anxious  to  get  up  a  comedy  for  their  amusement.  I  told  him  that  he 
could  have  nothing  more  entertaining  than  ‘The  Marriage  of  Figaro/ 
but  that  the  King’s  permission  would  be  indispensable  ;  and  this,  I  am 
happy  to  say,  we  have  obtained.  Your  consent,  therefore,  is  all  that  is 
wanting;  and  I  do  not  doubt  your  returning  an  affirmative  answer,  as 
this  performance  will  probably  be  a  step  towards  the  representation  of  the 
piece  at  Fontainebleau  and  Paris.”  This  letter  was  followed  by  several 
others,  all  in  the  same  strain  ;  and  Beaumarchais  started  on  his  home¬ 
ward  journey,  buoyed  up  with  well-founded  hopes,  but  determined  for 
his  own  security  to  submit  the  comedy  for  (as  he  trusted)  a  final  exami¬ 
nation  to  the  Academician,  Gaillard,  who  expressed  himself  unhesi¬ 
tatingly  in  its  favour.  It  was,  moreover,  stipulated  by  the  author  that 
the  piece  should  henceforth  be  considered  as  belonging  to  the  Theatre 
Frangais  ;  and  an  assurance  to  that  effect  was  given  him  by  Lenoir, 
although,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  rather  prematurely. 

Meanwhile,  no  further  hindrance  having  occurred  to  interfere  with 
the  existing  arrangements,  “  The  Marriage  of  Figaro  ”  was  played  at 
Gennevilliers,  September  27th,  1783,  by  the  actors  of  the  Comedie 
Frangaise  ;  and  Madame  Yigee  Le  Brun,  who  Avas  present,  recording  the 
event  in  her  memoirs,  especially  mentions  among  its  interpreters  Mdlle. 
Sainval  as  the  Countess,  Mdlle.  Olivier  as  the  page,  and  the  charming 
Mdlle.  Contat  as  Suzanne.  The  triumph  both  of  author  and  piece  left 
nothing  to  be  desired ;  but  Beaumarchais  Avas  not  yet  at  the  end  of  his 
troubles.  In  his  memoir  addressed  to  the  Baron  de  Breteuil  he  complains 
bitterly  that,  notwithstanding  the  formal  declaration  of  M.  Lenoir,  the 
permission  necessary  for  the  performance  of  the  comedy  in  Paris  was 
still  denied  him.  “  I  offered,”  he  says,  “  to  have  it  examined  aneAV  ;  but 
M.  Lenoir  Avas  of  opinion  that,  the  ‘  censure  ’  having  already  signified 
its  approbation,  the  rest  depended  on  the  King’s  Avill  and  pleasure,  and 
that  he  had  Avritten  to  His  Majesty  on  the  subject.  Tavo  months  later, 
he  informed  me  that  in  answer  to  his  application  it  had  been  decided  that 
the  piece  Avas  again  to  undergo  the  inspection  of  two  other  ‘  censeurs,’  and 
M.  Desfontaines  and  M.  Bret  having  accepted  the  office,  have  both  reported 
in  its  favour.” 

This  appeal  proving  ineffectual,  he  proposed,  as  a  last  resource,  that 
the  play  should  be  examined,  “  act  by  act,  scene  by  scene,”  by  a  mixed 
assembly  of  state  officials  and  literary  men,  and  its  future  lot  be  decided 
according  to  the  verdict  of  the  majority ;  and  this  being  agreed  to,  the 
reading  took  place  in  the  presence  of  M.  de  Miromesnil,  Lenoir,  the 
“  censeur  ”  Gaillard,  Chamfort,  RulhDres,  and  the  Baron  de  Breteuil,  Avho, 
contrary,  perhaps,  to  the  author’s  expectation,  unanimously  voted  the  piece 
harmless,  the  tAVO  Ministers  especially  professing  themselves  entirely 
satisfied,  and  AvithdraAving  Avhatever  objections  they  might  previously  have 
entertained  respecting  its  revolutionary  tendencies.  Encouraged  by  this 
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timely  support,  Beaumarchais  addressed  a  petition  to  the  King,  imploring 
him  as  well  for  the  sake  of  the  actors  of  the  Theatre  Fran^ais  as  for  his 
own  to  recall  the  veto  which  still  prevented  them  from  announcing  the 
comedy  in  the  hills ;  and  his  entreaties  being  warmly  seconded  by  more 
than  one  influential  protector,  including,  it  is  said,  Marie  Antoinette 
herself,  Louis  the  Sixteenth  finally  consented  to  withdraw  his  prohibition, 
possibly  not  without  a  secret  hope  that  the  much-talked-of  masterpiece 
might  eventually  turn  out  a  failure.  The  dramatist,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  too  sanguine  of  success  to  waste  a  moment’s  thought  on 
the  approaching  ordeal ;  his  confidence,  both  in  the  merits  of  the  work 
and  in  his  own  lucky  star,  was  implicit,  and  he  is  reported  by  Madame 
d’Oberkirch  to  have  enlightened  the  Duchess  de  Bourbon  touching  what 
he  called  his  “  profession  de  foi  ”  in  the  following  terms  :  “  When  I 
desire  a  thing,  madame,  I  invariably  obtain  it ;  I  think  of  nothing  else, 
and  every  step  I  take  has  reference  to  it.  Bor  me  it  is  only  a  question 
of  time ;  I  know  that  I  must  succeed  in  the  end,  and  then  I  am  doubly 
satisfied;  first,  because  I  have  attained  my  object,  and  secondly,  because 
I  have  overcome  every  obstacle  in  my  way.”  He  also  wrote  to  his  old 
ally,  Preville,  in  a  similarly  exulting  strain,  while  regretting  that  the 
actor’s  age  and  infirmities  rendered  him  incapable  of  playing  the  principal 
character.  “  Two  years  ago,”  he  says,  “  my  friend  Preville  would  have 
ensured  the  success  of  my  five  acts  ;  as  it  is,  the  talent  displayed  by  him 
in  an  inferior  part  will  hardly  compensate  for  what  we  lose  by  his  not 
undertaking  a  more  important  one  !  ” 

Ho  new  impediment  occurring,  “  The  Marriage  of  Figaro  ”  was  at 
length  produced  on  the  boards  of  the  Theatre  Frangais,  April  27th,  1784. 
The  receipts  amounted  to  5698  livres,  a  large  sum  in  those  days;  and  so 
dense  was  the  crowd  that  several  thousand  applicants  were  unable  to 
obtain  admission.  At  an  early  hour  in  the  morning,  we  are  told  by  an 
eye-witness,  the  ticket-office  and  the  adjoining  streets  were  besieged  by 
a  compact  mass  of  individuals  of  every  degree,  who  took  up  their 
position  as  near  the  theatre  as  possible,  and  waited  there  patiently  until 
late  in  the  afternoon,  when  the  doors  were  opened,  and  the  multitude 
streamed  in,  so  that  in  a  few  minutes  not  a  single  place  in  the  house 
remained  unoccupied.  Distinctions  of  rank  were  for  the  nonce  forgotten; 
princes  of  the  blood  royal  and  sumptuously-attired  duchesses  sat  literally 
where  they  could,  careless  of  everything  but  their  desire  to  see  and  be 
seen ;  while  the  pit  was  thronged  to  suffocation  with  a  miscellaneous 
gathering  of  Knights  of  St.  Louis,  men  of  letters,  and  officers  quartered 
in  the  capital  or  at  Versailles.  The  success  was  prodigious,  not  a  hit 
against  the  social  or  political  abuses  particularly  held  up  to  ridicule  by 
the  writer  missed  fire,  and  the  most  sanguine  anticipations  of  author  and 
actors  were  more  than  realised.  From  that  day  the  popularity  of  the 
comedy  became  an  accomplished  fact ;  and  Beaumarchais,  after  four  years’ 
continued  disappointment,  felt  himself  amply  recompensed  by  a  sponta¬ 
neous  verdict  of  the  public,  which,  as  long  as  Paris  possesses  a  Theatre 
Frangais  and  an  artist  capable  of  worthily  representing  the  inimitable 
Figaro,  is  not  likely  to  be  reversed.  Charles  Hervey. 
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A  GOOD  FAIRY. 

By  Walter  Gordon. 

HRISTMAS.  A  "bright  fire  burning  in  the  grate,  the 
curtains  drawn,  the  lamp  shedding  a  rosy-coloured  light 
through  a  tinted  globe,  an  old  lady  seated  in  an  arm¬ 
chair  before  the  fire. 

She  had  been  a  handsome  woman  in  her  younger 
days.  Time  had  laid  his  hands  gently  on  her,  the 
face  was  still  beautiful,  the  eyes  had  lost  but  little  of  their 
lustre,  the  hair  was  the  only  tell-tale — it  was  white  as 
snow.  Yes,  with  her,  “age  was  as  a  lusty  winter — frosty, 
but  kindly.” 

Mrs.  Fullalove  sat  gazing  at  the  fire ;  dreaming  over  the  past,  its  joys 
and  sorrows ;  thinking  how  often  they  had  walked  side  by  side,  hand  in 
hand.  Suddenly  the  log  of  wood  fell  lower  in  the  fire,  a  myriad  of 
bright  sparks  flew  up,  and  a  blaze,  with  many-coloured  flames,  burst  forth. 

“  Bless  my  soul,”  exclaimed  Mrs.  Fullalove,  “a  perfect  transformation 
scene  !  ” 

At  that  moment,  Lilian  Lancaster,  a  bright  fair-haired  girl  of  about 
seven  years  old,  rushed  into  the  room ;  she  was  not  dressed  for  walking, 
but  yet  wore  a  sable  tippet  and  carried  a  muff  to  match. 

“  Gran  !  oh  Gran  !  look  here — a  sable  muff  and  tippet !  Who  could 
have  sent  them  to  me  1  ” 

“  A  good  fairy,”  replied  the  old  lady,  inwardly  laughing  and  evidently 
enjoying  her  joke. 

“  Fairy  !  nonsense,  grandma.  You  know  there  are  no  such  things  as 
fairies.  My  governess  says  so,  and  she  ought  to  know.” 

“  Ah,  my  darling,  no  doubt  your  governess  is  a  very  clever  young 
person — one  who  will  say  Joan  of  Arc  was  not  burned  at  the  stake  ; 
one  who  would  deny  the  existence  of  William  Tell ;  and — and  fairies  in 
particular.  But  I  believed  in  them  when  I  was  your  age.  Ah,  and  saw 
them  too  !  ” 

“  When  1  Where  1  I  should  like  to  know.” 

“  Well,  I  will  tell  you — at  my  first  pantomime.” 

“  Oh,  that  must  be  a  very  long  time  ago,  Gran ;  before  railroads, 
steam,  and  the  electric  telegraph.  People  were  not  half  as  clever  then  as 
they  are  now.” 

“  Perhaps  not,  my  child  ;  but  the  world  managed  to  turn  round  ; 
people  lived  and  died  then  as  now.” 

“  Of  course  they  did,  or  we  should  never  have  had  a  History  of 
England,  with  battles,  executions,  wicked  kings,  and  good  queens.  But 
do  tell  me  about  your  first  pantomime.” 

“  Come  and  sit  by  my  side.” 

Lilian  carefully  placed  her  muff  and  tippet  on  the  table,  looking  at 
them  admiringly  the  while,  and  murmured  in  an  undertone,  “Fairies! 
rubbish.”  Drawing  a  chair  beside  that  of  the  old  lady,  Lilian  looked 
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up  into  her  face,  and  gently  laid  her  hand  on  that  of  her  grand¬ 
mother. 

It  was  a  pretty  picture — age  and  youth,  with  the  wide  gap  betwixt 
seventy  and  seven. 

How,  Gran,  begin.” 

“  Well,  I  was  just  about  your  age,  just  your  height,  as  fair - ” 

“  And  as  pretty  1  ”  asked  Lilian. 

“  Hush,  don’t  interrupt  me.  You  must  listen.  Where  was  II  Oh, 
I  know.  It  was  Christmas-time,  and  I  was  to  have  a  great  treat  during 
the  holidays.  I  was  to  be  taken  to  Drury  Lane  Theatre  to  see  the  panto¬ 
mime  of  ‘  Cinderella.’  How,  my  dear,  I  had  read  all  about  the  poor  girl 
in  books ;  I  pitied  her,  and  hated  her  sisters ;  but  all  I  had  read  was 
nothing  to  what  I  saw.  There  were  no  morning  performances  in  those 
days,  so  the  children  had  to  go,  like  grown-up  people,  in  the  evening.  I 
don’t  know  what  the  first  piece  was  about;  I  only  know  I  was  glad  when 
it  was  over.  Somebody  killed  somebody,  and  a  poor  woman  died  of 
starvation  in  the  streets.” 

“  ‘  Jane  Shore  !  ’  ”  exclaimed  Lilian. 

“Yes,  it  was  ‘Jane  Shore.’  At  length  the  pantomime  began.” 

“  Oh,  that  must  have  been  jolly  !” 

“  It  was  all  dark,  and  some  ugly  monsters  rushed  about,  vowing  they 
only  lived  to  bring  about  evil  and  mishap ;  they  declared  Cinderella’s 
two  sisters  were  their  especial  pets.  All  this  darkness  and  gloom  was, 
however,  soon  dispelled  ;  it  seemed  to  melt  away  to  beautiful  music,  and 
there  sat  Cinderella  by  the  hearth — lonely,  sad,  and  humbly  dressed. 
Then  came  the  wicked  sisters,  who  showed  their  cards  of  invitation  to 
the  Prince’s  ball ;  showed  their  fine  clothes,  their  jewels  ;  paraded  about, 
admiring  the  sweep  of  their  trains,  and  then  flounced  out,  full  of  pride  and 
ill-nature.  Cinderella  said  not  one  word  to  all  this,  but  sat  looking  at 
the  fire,  as  I  do  now.  Presently,  the  fireplace  opened  wider  and  wider, 
and  there,  where  the  fire  had  burned,  stood  a  fairy,  dressed  in  silver  and 
gold,  holding  a  wand  in  her  hand  ;  there  was  a  kind  of  temple  behind 
her,  the  pillars  made  of  precious  stones,  the  roof  of  peacocks’  feathers. 
The  fairy  stepped  lightly  into  the  room,  and  spoke  so  gently  to  poor 
Cinderella ;  she  cheered  her  in  her  sorrow  ;  she  gave  her  rich  clothes, 
a  carriage,  horses,  and  sent  her  to  the  Prince’s  ball  as  beautiful  as  any 
queen.  The  good  fairy  only  exacted  one  promise  for  all  this  :  Cinderella 
must  return  home  before  the  clock  struck  twelve.  Cinderella  was  not 
obedient ;  she  stayed  too  late.” 

“  Because  she  was  enjoying  herself  so  much,  Gran.  I  shouldn’t  like 
to  come  away  from  a  party  before  the  supper.” 

“Well,  when  Cinderella  heard  the  clock  strike  twelve,  she  bethought 
herself  of  her  promise,  and  rushed  from  the  ball-room ;  she  couldn’t  find 
her  carriage  ;  it  had  vanished — horses,  servants,  all  gone ;  even  her 
lovely  ball-dress  had  changed  to  rags.  This  was  the  penalty  of  her  dis¬ 
obedience.  In  her  hurry  to  run  away  she  lost  her  slipper ;  it  was  made 
of  glass ;  the  Prince  found  it,  and  declared  he  would  marry  her  who  could 
wear  it.” 
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“  A  glass  slipper  !  I  don’t  believe  there  could  be  such  a  shoe,  and  I 
am  quite  sure  one  couldn’t  dance  in  it.” 

“Well,  first  one  of  the  wicked  sisters,  then  the  other,  tried  to  put  her 
foot  in  it ;  but  it  pinched  awfully.” 

“  I  wonder  they  didn’t  break  it.” 

“  At  last,  Cinderella,  amidst  scorn  and  laughter,  tried  it ;  it  went  on 
easily.  The  Prince  married  her.  Then  the  good  fairy  came  flying 
through  the  air  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  doves ;  the  whole  scene  changed  to 
brightness — stars  revolved,  spiral  pillars  turned  and  turned,  I  don’t  know 
how ;  and  there  was  a  lake  upon  which  fairies  floated  amidst  the  water- 
lilies,  the  good  fairy  waving  her  wand  all  the  time.  Bright  lights  of 
many-coloured  hues,  such  as  I  saw  in  the  fire  before  you  came  in,  burned 
on  every  side.  The  good  fairy  made  all  happy.” 

“Not  those  wicked  sisters  surely  1  ” 

“  No.  She  bade  them  turn  over  a  new  leaf :  live,  and  mend  their 
ways.” 

“  And  what  became  of  the  evil  monsters  you  saw  at  the  beginning  1  ” 

“  They  fled  before  the  good  fairy ;  they  could  not  look  upon  her 
purity  and  goodness ;  they  were  dazzled  by  it,  and  their  own  deformity 
only  looked  more  hideous.” 

“  And  what  came  after  that  1  ” 

“  It  was  late,  and  I  was  taken  home.” 

“  But  was  it  all  over  1  ” 

«  No.” 

“  And  they — your  pa  and  ma — took  you  away  1  I  don’t  think  I 
should  have  gone.” 

“  Then  you  would  have  been  a  naughty,  disobedient,  little  girl. 
Now,  shall  I  tell  you  how  this  pantomime  has  been  ever  with  me! — 
how  it  taught  me  the  lesson  of  my  life  1  ” 

“  Oh  yes,  do,  dear  darling  Gran.  Only  what  you  are  going  to  tell 
me  will  not  be  a  fable — it  will  be  all  true.” 

“  Too  true,  my  child.  I  was  only  a  year  or  two  older  than  you  are 
now  when  my  first  grief  came  upon  me — my  mother  died.  My  father 
broke  up  his  house  and  went  abroad.  I  was  sent  to  a  boarding-school. 
I  was  well  cared  for ;  had  pocket-money — wanted  nothing  which  money 
could  purchase.  I  wanted  only  that  one  thing  which,  not  having,  made 
me  feel  so  poor — my  dead  mother’s  and  my  living  father’s  love.  All  this 
was  my  secret  sorrow,  and  I  hid  it  in  my  own  little  heart.  By-and-by 
I  got  accustomed  to  it,  and  began  to  look  around  me.  What  did  I  see 
amongst  my  schoolfellows  1  Why,  many  who  were  worse  off  than  I  was. 
Some  were  orphans,  some  had  parents  who  seemed  to  have  forgotten 
them ;  some  had  rich  relations,  whom  they  only  loved  for  that  which 
was  given  them  when  they,  the  rich  relations,  visited  the  school.  I 
thought  of  the  good  fairy  whom  I  had  seen,  and  I  resolved  to  brighten 
the  lives  of  those  who  were  less  well  to  do  than  I  was;  and  I  did  it. 
My  pocket-money  was  never  spent  in  idle,  useless  things  upon  myself ; 
no,  I  made  others  happy  with  it.  The  oranges,  the  cakes,  the  books,  the 
work-box,  the  purse  with  something  in  it,  were  all  sent  by  the  good  fairy. 
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Years  >76111  on ;  I  was  eighteen,  and  had  said  good-bye  to  my  school¬ 
fellows.  My  father  returned  from  abroad,  and  took  a  house  in  a  fashion¬ 
able  square.  My  first  season  was  before  me.  I  was  only  just  out  when, 
lo  and  behold  !  I  was  engaged  to  he  married.  I  don’t  know  how  it  all 
happened.  My  father  managed  it,  and  told  me  it  was  settled.  My 
intended  husband  was  young,  handsome,  rich,  all  that  the  world  considers 
a  good  match ;  so  I  was  married  to  him.  The  first  years  of  wedded  life 
were  happy.  "We  had  grown  to  love  each  other.  Those  sorrows  which 
came  upon  us  when  some  of  our  little  children  died  only  hound  us 
closer  together.  My  husband  was  ambitious  ;  I  did  not  blame  him  for 
that.  He  was  returned  to  Parliament  as  member  for  the  county  in  which 
he  had  his  estate.  Por  the  first  session  or  two  I  went  to  town  with  him, 
afterwards  the  great  expense  of  two  houses  was  urged  as  an  excuse  for 
altering  this  arrangement.  He  went  alone.  I  remained  at  home.” 

Here  the  old  lady  paused,  and  shaded  her  eyes  with  her  hand,  as  if 
to  blot  away  some  vision  of  a  past  memory.  Her  other  hand  grasped 
that  of  Lilian  so  firmly  that  the  child  looked  up  into  her  grandmother’s 
face  as  if  for  an  explanation.  It  came  at  last. 

“  He  was  your  grandfather,  Lilian,  and  I  would  touch  lightly  on  his 
faults.  God  pardon  us  all,  for  we  all  have  need  of  it.  Year  after  year  he 
returned  home  an  altered  man,  broken  in  spirit,  less  loving,  and  as  if  hiding 
a  secret  from  me.  At  last  the  crisis  came — he  told  me  he  was  ruined.  Play 
— they  played  high  in  those  days — was  the  cause  of  all.  Our  estate  was 
sold,  and  my  father’s  fortune,  secured  to  my  separate  use,  was  all  that  was 
left.  It  was  enough,  and  it  made  me  happy  to  have  my  husband  with  me 
once  again,  to  be,  like  the  good  fairy,  ever  ready  to  help  and  comfort 
him.  Alas  !  the  fall  from  his  position  weighed  heavily  upon  him,  crushed 
him,  and,  after  some  weary  anxious  months,  he  died — died,  Lilian,  in  these 
arms,  of  a  broken  heart  if  ever  there  was  one.  The  good  fairy  whispered 
words  of  comfort  in  his  ear,  words  full  of  hope,  of  gentleness,  and  he 
passed  away  with  a  smile  upon  his  lips,  and  a  last  loving  look,  speaking 
more  than  words  could  tell.” 

“Dear  Gran!”  said  Lilian,  nestling  closer  to  the  old  lady’s  side.  It 
was  a  happy  break,  that  exclamation  of  Lilian.  The  child’s  voice 
brought  the  memory  back  from  the  dead  unto  the  living,  and  after  a  few 
minutes’  pause,  Mrs.  Pullalove  resumed  her  story. 

“Well,  Lilian,  I  was  left  alone  with  your  mother,  and  the  good 
fairy  had  her  hands  full  then.  I  had  a  good  child,  easy  to  train  ;  she 
grew  to  be  my  comfort.  How  I  am  grown  old,  but  I  see  still  much  work 
to  do  before  the  good  fairy  takes  her  rest.  I  look  around  me  at  this 
Christmas  time,  and  I  find  many  who  need  a  helping  hand,  many  to 
whom  the  little  which  is  given  seems  so  much.  Lilian,  there  are  homes 
in  which  the  glow  and  warmth  of  firelight  is  scarcely  known,  wherein 
the  bit  and  sup  are  wanting,  and  I  thank  God  that  I  am  able  to  give  some 
help,  and  make  some  lives  a  little  happier.” 

“  Oh  Gran  !  ”  cried  Lilian,  flinging  her  arms  round  the  dear  old 
woman’s  neck,  “  it  was  you  who  sent  me  the  sable  muff  and  tippet !  ” 

“  Lilian,  it  was  the  good  fairy.” 
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[See  Photographic  Frontispiece.'] 

MISS  CAROLINE  HILL,  who  was  "born  at  York,  entered  the  theatrical 
profession  when  a  child,  acting  such  parts  as  Mamilius  in  “A  Winter’s 
Tale,”  and  Arthur  in  “  King  John,”  at  Sadler’s  Wells  during  the  last  two 
years  of  Mr.  Phelps’s  management  of  that  house.  The  late  Mr.  Buckstone 
then  engaged  Miss  Hill  for  the  Haymarket  Theatre,  where  she  remained 
for  a  long  period,  playing  many  original  parts  with  considerable  success. 
Miss  Hill  has  acted  in  ££  The  Favourite  of  Fortune,”  “  The  Palace  of 
Truth,”  ££  Mary  Warner,”  ££  Pygmalion  and  Galatea,”  and  ££  All  for  Her.” 
During  the  long  run,  in  1879,  of  ££  New  Babylon”  at  the  Duke’s  Theatre, 
she  played  the  dual  characters  of  Eunice  and  Bel  Lorrimor.  At  the 
Connaught  Theatre  Miss  Hill  acted  Mildred  in  ££  Amos  Clarke,”  and  she 
played  Miami  in  £<  The  Green  Bushes  ”  at  the  Standard  Theatre.  She 
then  resumed  her  character  in  ££  New  Babylon,”  which  she  represented 
until  the  destruction  of  the  Duke’s  Theatre  by  fire.  We  next  find  Miss 
Hill  acting  the  heroine,  Lina,  in  ££  Branded  ”  at  the  Princess’s  Theatre, 
and  afterwards  playing  with  freshness  and  spirit  as  Willie  Spratley  in 
“  Youth  ”  at  Drury  Lane  on  August  6th  of  this  year. 


YEARS  AGO. 

Life  and  love,  0  words  divine, 

All  the  fairest  fate  can  give ; 

Yet  since  thy  love  was  not  mine, 

Why  did  fortune  bid  me  live  1 

Flowers  ungather’d  seem  so  sweet, 
Unseen  brooks  have  fairest  flow  ; 

Ah  !  why  did  we  never  meet, 

Years  ago  ! 

Life  and  love  !  and  love  lies  dead, 

Fate  hath  slain  him  ;  0  my  queen, 

In  thine  eyes  my  glances  read 

Thoughts  of  all  that  might  have  been. 

Had  I  come  on  flying  feet, 

It  had  set  those  cheeks  aglow ; 

Ah  !  why  did  we  never  meet, 

Years  ago  ! 

Life  and  love  !  and  ours  the  moan 
O’er  a  past  we  never  knew ; 

Yet  I  count  thee  as  mine  own, 

And  thy  heart  acclaims  me  true. 

Both  our  lives  are  incomplete, 

Had  we  known  what  now  wc  know  ; 

Ah  !  why  did  we  never  meet, 

Years  ago  ! 


H.  Savile  Clarke 
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American  Actor  Series  :  1. — Edwin  Forrest,  by  Lawrence  Barrett. 

2.  — The  Jeffersons,  by  William  Winter.  London :  David  Bogue, 

3,  St.  Martin’s  Place,  Trafalgar  Square,  W.C. 

Genevieve  Ward.  By  Zadel  Barnes  Gustafson.  Same  publisher. 

Messrs.  James  B.  Osgood  and  Companv,  of  Boston,  have  commenced 
the  publication  of  a  series  of  books  which  are  being  republished  in  this 
country  by  Mr.  David  Bogue.  The  American  Actor  Series  promises  to 
be  most  interesting  and  valuable.  Had  the  series  been  started  by  Mr. 
Winter’s  incomparably  valuable  history  of  the  famous  Jefferson  family,  I 
think  it  would  have  been  better.  Ho  doubt  Mr.  Lawrence  Barrett’s  life 
of  Edwin  Forrest  is  an  excellent  book,  interesting  always,  and  of  use  as 
a  work  of  reference — but  the  tragedian’s  life  was  gloomy,  discordant, 
inharmonious.  Like  a  gigantic  ship  tossed  about  in  a  night  storm  on  the 
ocean,  Edwin  Forrest  seems  ever  to  have  been  at  war  with  his  fellows — 
occasionally  doing  good  in  a  secret  way,  but  apparently,  and  to  the  world, 
being  possessed  of  a  wild,  restless,  turbulent  spirit,  which  repeatedly  broke 
out,  causing,  once,  bloodshed,  and  often  misery.  Hence  the  book, 
through  no  fault  of  the  biographer,  is  on  the  whole  gloomy,  being  lighted 
up  now  and  again  by  quiet  touches  of  the  goodness  that  all  of  us  must 
sometimes  feel.  It  is  illustrated  by  seven  pictures,  which  include  four 
portraits  of  Forrest. 

Mr.  William  Winter’s  history  of  the  Jeffersons  is  probably  one  of  the 
best  works  of  its  kind  that  has  ever  been  issued,  and  everyone  who  is 
interested  in  the  drama  should  hasten  to  get  a  copy.  The  accomplished 
dramatic  critic  of  “  The  Hew  York  Tribune  ”  and  the  charming  poet  has 
once  more  displayed  his  graceful  flow  of  fancy,  his  fine  feeling,  and  his 
delightful  style  of  writing.  Crowded  with  facts  of  all  sorts  relating  to 
the  Jefferson  family  of  actors,  which  goes  so  far  back  as  1728,  Mr.  Winter’s 
beautiful  book  never  wearies  the  reader — as  most  narratives  of  the  kind 
do — but  is  always  fresh,  interesting,  and  elegant.  As  a  work  for  the 
theatrical  library  it  is  of  incalculable  value.  All  the  particulars  that  it  is 
possible  to  wish  for  appertaining  to  the  Jeffersons  are  here  printed.  Hot 
only  is  the  work  complete  in  this,  but  more.  Mr.  Winter  has  distributed 
footnotes  all  over  his  book  about  the  plays,  the  actors,  and  the  actresses 
which  the  Jeffersons  have  met  with  during  their  career ;  so  that  he  thus 
enables  the  reader  to  effect  in  his  mind  a  panorama  of  the  lives  of  these 
actors  as  they  have  passed  and  are  passing  it.  as  complete  and  effectual  as 
though  the  reader  were  mixing  amongst  the  people  of  years  gone  by.  Ho 
book  of  its  kind  has  been  more  complete  than  this.  Illustrations  incident 
to  the  Jeffersons  accompany  it.  The  editor  of  the  American  Actor  Series, 
Mr.  Lawrence  Hutton,  has  added  a  most  complete  index  to  each  book. 
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The  next  of  the  series  will  he  on  the  Elder  and  Younger  Booth,  by  Mrs. 
Asia  Booth  Clarke,  and  it,  in  turn,  will  he  followed  hy  a  life  of  Charlotte 
Cushman,  by  Mrs.  Clara  Erskine  Clements. 

Mr.  Bogue  is  also  the  publisher  in  England  of  a  biographical  sketch  of 
Miss  Genevieve  Ward,  derived  from  original  material  obtained  from  her 
family  and  friends  by  Mrs.  Zadel  Barnes  Gustafson.  The  hit  which  Miss 
Ward  made  as  Stephanie  in  Mr.  Herman  Merivale’s  clever  play,  “  Eorget- 
nie-Not,”  will  ensure  a  welcome  for  the  little  work  from  a  great  portion  of 
the  drama-loving  public.  Mrs.  Gustafson  may  be  said  to  have  done  her 
work  well,  despite  a  superfluity  of  adjectives,  and  the  insertion  into  her 
book  of  letters  from  various  people,  which  are  more  noticeable  for  the  fun 
which  is  to  be  extracted  from  them  than  from  any  extra  light  of  particular 
interest  which  they  cast  upon  the  subject  of  the  memoir.  Again,  I  do 
not  see  why  Miss  Ward  should  be  credited  by  almost  the  entire  success  of 
“  Forget-me-Not.”  Her  acting  in  the  principal  role  in  the  play  was,  no 
doubt,  a  splendid  triumph  for  her,  but  Mr.  Merivale  did  his  share  of  the 
work  well,  and  his  ability  should  be  duly  recognised.  A  capital  portrait 
of  the  actress  gives  additional  value  to  the  book. — Austin  Brereton. 


Cur  JJusiral-jfiflx 

► - —  — 

AN S  RICHTER  has  once  more  been  among  us,  earning  fresh 
laurels  as  an  orchestral  conductor,  and  filling  St.  James’s 
Hall  at  height-of-the-season  prices  in  mid  October,  when 
next  to  nobody  was  in  town.  Music-lovers,  however, 
came  up  in  shoals  from  the  provinces  to  attend  the  “  late 
autumnal  ”  Richter  Concerts — alas  !  there  were  only 
two — unconsciously  following  the  excellent  example 
set  to  them  in  that  respect  by  royalty  itself.  Our 
Gracious  Queen’s  children  have,  one  and  all,  inherited  their  lamented 
father’s  taste  for  music.  Some  of  them  have  cultivated  the  divine 
art  to  good  purpose,  and  rank  amongst  the  foremost  of  our  really 
accomplished  dilettanti.  The  German  Crown  Princess  and  the  Duke  of 
Edinburgh,  Lady  Lome  and  the  Duke  of  Albany,  are  well-grounded 
practical  musicians,  the  two  former  being  considerably  above  the  average 
as  sight-readers,  whilst  the  Royal  Marchioness  sings  agreeably,  and 
Prince  Leopold  is  an  organist  of  no  ordinary  merit.  He  accompanied 
his  youngest  married  sister  to  the  second  Richter  concert  on  Saturday 
afternoon,  October  29th,  and  the  audience  upon  that  occasion,  numerous 
and  musically  intelligent  as  it  was,  could  show  no  two  more  deeply 
attentive  and  manifestly  delighted  listeners  than  their  Royal  Highnesses, 
who  were  in  their  seats  before  the  leonine  Viennese  had  taken  up  his 
THIRD  SERIES. — VOL.  IV.  2  A 
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post  at  the  conductor’s  desk,  and  did  not  rise  until  the  last  note  of  the 
“  Eroica  ”  had  been  drowned  in  an  outburst  of  such  enthusiastic  applause 
as  is  seldom  heard  within  the  somewhat  solemn  precincts  of  St.  James’s 

Hall. 

***** 

That  these  exalted  personages  and  a  great  many  other  illustrious  and 
distinguished  members  of  English  fashionable  society  should  leave  their 
comfortable  country  houses  on  a  cold  and  misty  autumn  morning  and 
hurry  up  to  the  metropolis  by  train  from  distant  counties  and  shires  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  attending  an  orchestral  performance  conducted  by 
Hans  Eichter,  is  convincing  proof  how  firm  is  the  hold  established  upon 
public  favour  in  this  country  by  that  inimitable  leader.  But  it  is  also,  to 
my  mind,  strong  presumptive  evidence  in  favour  of  the  assumption  that 
the  Wagner-cultus  has  grown  and  spread  of  late  amongst  British  musical 
amateurs  to  an  extent  that  is  little  short  of  the  phenomenal ;  for  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  Eichard  Wagner’s  compositions,  as  rendered  by  Eichter’s 
orchestra,  constitute  the  chief  attraction  of  entertainments  endowed  with 
the  miraculous  faculty  of  drawing  “  crowded  houses  ”  in  the  depth  of  the 
off-season.  Eichter’s  programmes,  truly,  always  include  a  Beethoven 
symphony — an  irresistible  temptation,  at  all  times,  to  a  large  class  of 
the  English  musical  public.  But  what  the  majority  of  his  clients  eagerly 
pay  their  money  to  hear,  no  matter  at  what  trouble  or  inconvenience  to 
themselves,  is  the  Music  of  the  Euture.  That  title,  indeed,  can  no  longer 
be  correctly  applied  to  the  works  of  Wagner,  if  their  suitability  to  the 
times  we  live  in  may  be  appraised  by  the  standard  of  their  public 
appreciation.  They  already  constitute  the  Music  of  the  Present,  and,  in 
the  opinion  of  thousands,  throw  the  Music  of  the  Past  into  the  shade. 

***** 

Heretical  as  the  confession  may  appear,  I  cannot  but  admit  that  even 
Beethoven  sounds  tame  and  pedantic  to  me  after  Wagner.  When  the 
works  of  these  two  mighty  composers  are  produced  in  juxtaposition,  the 
Ehinelander  should  precede  the  Saxon,  on  the  principle  that  bonnes 
bouches  should  be  kept  for  the  end  of  a  feast.  The  noblest  creations  of 
the  so-called  formalistic  school  fall  flat  on  the  ear  after  it  has  been,  so  to 
speak,  saturated  with  the  streams  of  tone-colour  that  incessantly  flow 
through  Wagner’s  compositions,  which,  moreover,  are  no  less  subtly 
suggestive  to  the  imagination  than  they  are  voluptuously  gratifying  to 
the  oral  sense.  .Nothing  but  Wagner  can  follow  Wagner  without 
suffering  by  the  contrast.  He  is  so  potent  a  necromancer  that  the  spells 
of  other  renowned  musical  magicians  sound,  compared  to  his,  like 
obsolete  cabalistic  formulae — mere  relics  of  an  exploded  sorcery. 

***** 

The  “  Tannhauser,”  “  Meistcrsinger,”  and  “  Eliegender  Hollander” 
overtures,  all  three  superbly  rendered  by  the  Eichter  orchestra  during 
the  last  week  of  October,  are  every  whit  as  popular  and  as  keenly 
relished  in  London  as  in  Berlin  or  Vienna.  Therefore  the  storms  of 
applause  provoked  by  their  performance  did  not  in  the  least  surprise  me. 
Blit  I  was  not  prepared  for  the  reception  accorded  to  the  orchestral 
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introduction  to  “  Tristan  and  Isolde,”  a  composition  upon  which  Wagner 
himself  sets  higher  value  than  upon  any  of  his  subsequent  “  tone- 
poems.”  For  that  very  reason,  and  because  the  beauties  of  the  “  Aphro¬ 
disiac-Motive  ”  and  the  “  Love-Death  ”  were  a  sealed  book  to  me  when  I 
first  heard  the  opera,  I  expected  some  hesitancy  and  reserve  on  the  part 
of  an  English  audience  towards  those  recondite  and  unspeakably  com¬ 
plicated  musical  problems.  Nothing  of  the  sort  was  apparent.  On  the 
contrary,  the  strange,  weird  workings  of  the  “  Liebestrank  ”  and  the 
famt  unearthly  plaints  of  the  “  Liebestod  ”  elicited  such  demonstrations 
of  passionate  admiration  as  I  have  never  before  witnessed  in  a  London 
concert-room.  Of  those  who  sat  in  my  immediate  neighbourhood  many 
were  moved  to  tears  by  the  orchestral  description  of  Isolde’s  death ;  and 
one  lady,  close  behind  me,  became  absolutely  hysterical  through  vain 
efforts  to  suppress  her  emotion  ! 

***** 

“  Tristan  and  Isolde  ”  is  one  of  the  Wagnerian  operas  that  will  be  heard 
next  May  at  Drury  Lane,  performed  by  the  best  artists  of  the  Fatherland, 
under  Hans  Richter’s  direction.  I  was  present  at  an  admirable  rendering 
of  it  in  Berlin  five  years  ago — at  that  time,  greatly  to  my  distress  and  dis¬ 
comfiture,  for  it  seemed  to  me  the  ugliest  and  most  wearisome  work  that 
a  sinister  destiny  had  thitherto  ever  compelled  me  to  listen  to.  I  judged 
it  hastily  and,  I  am  free  to  admit,  erroneously.  But  I  still  believe  it 
unlikely  to  achieve  popularity  in  this  country.  “  II  y-a  des  longueurs 
terribles!”  In  its  entirety  it  cannot  be  performed  under  four  hours  and  a 
half ;  and  it  teems  with  musical  episodes  which,  although  they  are  sur¬ 
passingly  characteristic  of  the  dramatic  situations  and  phases  of  emotion 
they  are  intended  to  depict  in  sound,  make  far  too  onerous  demands  upon 
the  attention  of  the  hearer  to  be  pleasurable,  and  are,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
productive  of  all  but  intolerable  fatigue.  Every  now  and  again,  features 
of  enthralling  beauty  reveal  themselves,  as  it  were,  in  atonement  for  tedious 
accumulations  of  elaborate  uncomeliness ;  but  they  are  “  like  angels’  visits, 
few  and  far  between.” 

***** 

Eminently  applicable  to  “  Tristan  and  Isolde  ”  is  the  caustic  criticism 
pronounced  many  years  ago  by  Rossini  upon  “  Tannhauser,”  on  the 
occasion  of  that  opera’s  first  performance  in  Paris,  which  performance  the 
Swan  of  Pesaro  had  been  persuaded  to  attend  by  a  Wagnerian  enthusiast 
— I  believe  Auber,  who  was  one  of  the  first  authorities  in  the  French 
musical  world  to  recognise  the  moody  and  masterful  Saxon  exile’s  genius. 
Upon  the  conclusion  of  the  third  act  he  approached  Rossini  with  some¬ 
thing  less  than  his  usual  sprightliness,  having  observed  the  master’s 
countenance  to  have  been  distorted  by  sundry  formidable  yawns  during 
Tannhauser’s  description  of  his  fruitless  pilgrimage  to  Rome.  “Eh 
bien,  maitre  !  ”  he  exclaimed ;  “  qu’en  dites-vous  1  Avouez  done  qu’il 
y-a  de  bien  beaux  moments  !  ”  “  Je  ne  dis  pas  non,”  replied  Rossini, 

with  a  cynical  smile ;  “  mais  il  y-a  aussi  de  bien  mauvais  quarts- 
d’heures !  ” 

***** 
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At  his  second  concert  Richter  produced  the  “  Siegfried  Idylle  ”  in  a 
manner  that  reflected  the  highest  credit  on  orchestra  and  conductor  alike, 
considering  how  brief  was  the  time  available  to  both  for  its  preparation. 
Owing  to  the  churlishness  of  somebody  holding  an  exclusive  right  in  the 
“  Ring  der  Hibelungen  ”  within  the  precincts  of  this  “  sea-girt  isle,”  it 
was  necessary  at  the  eleventh  hour  to  substitute  the  Idylle  for  “  Walkii- 
renritt,”  which,  as  well  as  Siegfried’s  Dead  March,  had  been  announced 
for  performance  by  the  managers  of  the  Richter  enterprise.  Consequently, 
as  I  understand,  the  Idylle  only  underwent  one  rehearsal  before  its  pro¬ 
duction  in  public.  It  went,  however,  as  if  every  executant  had  known  his 
part  by  rote,  and,  I  need  scarcely  say,  was  conducted  by  the  infallible 
Hans  without  the  book.  From  a  musical  point  of  view  it  seems  all  but 
incredible  that  the  “somebody”  in  question  should  have  deliberately 
prevented  so  true  an  artist,  so  shining  an  instructor  of  public  taste  as 
Richter,  from  fulfilling  any  part  of  his  self-appointed  mission ;  nor  is  such 
a  narrow-minded  action  likely  to  prepossess  the  English  public  in  favour  of 
its  perpetrator.  I  will  “  name  no  names ;  ”  but,  craving  my  friend 
Gilbert’s  pardon  by  anticipation,  will  in  cold  blood  and  of  malice 
prepense  commit  a  slight  “  infringement  of  privilege  ”  by  designating  the 
too  prohibitive  “  somebody  ”  as  an 

Envious  sfcrangery, 

Dog-in-  the-mangery, 

Greedy  and  gruff  New  Man. 

*  *  *  *  * 

Paul  Jonkowsky  has  at  length  completed  his  series  of  sketches  for  the 
scenery  and  costumes  of  “  Parsifal,”  and  the  elaborate  decor  of  the 
“  Garden  in  Ivlingsor’s  Magic  Realm,”  executed  in  Bruckner  Brothers’ 
ateliers  at  Coburg,  was  tried  in  the  Bayreuth  Theatre  nearly  a  month  ago 
in  the  presence  of  Wagner  himself  and  several  of  his  most  intimate 
friends.  Gigantic  flowers  are  to  grow  in  this  mimic  garden — some  of 
them  animate,  some  inanimate.  Kundry’ s  attendants — a  seductive  crew 
of  young  and  lovely  witches — will  be  “  made  up  ”  as  full-blown  tulips, 
lilies,  lotus  and  passion  flowers,  sweet  pease,  oleander  and  cactus  blossoms. 
Kundry  herself,  the  redoubtable  sorceress,  is  to  wear  two  aspects,  to 
harmonise  with  which  Jonkowsky  has  designed  two  highly  effective 
costumes.  The  first  is  uniformly  dark  in  colour,  “  kilted  up  to  the  knee  ” 
on  one  side,  and  begirt  with  a  broad  glistening  snake  skin.  In  this  phase 
of  her  changeful  existence  Kundry  goes  barefoot  ■  she  is  dark-skinned, 
black-haired,  and  weird-looking,  her  eyes  roll  restlessly  and  flash  fiercely, 
her  figure  is  slightly  bent,  and  her  shape  disguised  in  gloomy  drapery. 
When  she  subsequently  appears  as  a  paramount  temptress,  all  these 
forbidding  and  ominous  characteristics  have  vanished.  She  is  erect,  fair, 
supremely  beautiful,  and  arrayed  in  a  costume  of  extraordinary  magnifi¬ 
cence — a  flesh-coloured  silken  robe,  covered,  but  not  hidden,  by  a  loose 
garment  of  some  transparent  tissue,  delicately  embroidered  with  gold,  and 
profusely  decorated  with  diamonds,  pearls,  rubies,  and  emeralds.  From 
beneath  a  splendid  diadem  of  brilliants  her  golden  locks  flow  luxuriantly 
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downwards  to  her  snow-white  shoulders.  Parsifal  himself  appears  (Act  I.) 
in  a  brown  hunting-clress,  with  bow  and  arrow,  and  (Act  III.)  in  a  full 
suit  of  black  armour.  Aufortas,  Gurnemanz,  and  the  Knights  of  the 
Graal  wear  long  body  robes  of  a  dull  pale  red,  mantles,  greyish-blue  in 
colour,  with  the  Graal  badge — a  dove — wrought  upon  the  left  breast,  and 
bright  metal  casques,  much  of  the  Lohengrin  pattern. 

***** 

Last  season,  whilst  Adelina  Patti  and  Hans  Richter  were  both  in 
London,  it  suddenly  occurred  to  the  greatest  of  living  Kapellmeisters  that 
the  creation  of  the  Kundry  role  ought  to  be  entrusted  to  the  greatest  of 
living  vocalists,  and  to  no  one  else.  The  notion  speedily  grew  into  a 
conviction,  which  he  confided  to  me.  He  had  heard  of  the  Diva’s 
resolve  to  quit  the  stage  next  year — that  her  American  tour  was  destined 
in  a  manner  to  be  the  first  strophe  of  her  “  Schwanenlied,”  with  the  very 
last  strains  of  which  London  is  to  be  entranced  in  the  late  spring  of 
1882 — and  his  veneration  for  the  Bayreuth  Prophet,  which  is  unbounded, 
led  him  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Queen  of  Song  could  not  close  her 
extraordinary  career  in  a  nobler  or  more  memorable  manner  than  by 
identifying  her  name  for  ever  with  the  theatrical  genesis  of  Richard 
Wagner’s  latest  heroine.  I  procured  him  the  opportunity  of  expounding 
this  view  to  Madame  Patti  in  person,  which  he  did  in  my  presence  with 
the  fiery  eloquence  and  contagious  enthusiasm  that  are  amongst  his  many 
attractive  characteristics  ;  and  the  Diva  lent  a  well-pleased  ear  to  his 
arguments  and  pleadings.  I  fear,  however,  that  the  probabilities  are  but 
slender  of  Adelina’s  appearance  on  the  Bayreuth  boards  next  summer  in 
the  great  and  arduous  part  of  Kundry.  In  the  first  place,  her  trans¬ 
atlantic  engagements  cannot  but  stand  fatally  in  the  way  of  due  preparation 
for  so  difficult  a  role.  Secondly, Kundry  is  a  maleficent  witch,  whose  normal 
condition  is  to  behave  musically  as  such,  and  to  be  “  made  up  ”  ugly  into 
the  bargain.  These  two  stipulations  must  be  complied  with  by  any  prima 
donna  undertaking  the  part.  Neither  of  them,  I  apprehend,  would  be 
deemed  acceptable  by  Adelina  Patti,  although  she  is  well-nigh  as  fervent 
an  admirer  of  Wagner’s  genius  as  Hans  Richter  himself,  and  would  delight 
in  impersonating  Senta  or  Elsa.  But,  then,  those  parts  are  melodious 
throughout,  which  Kundry’s  is  not ;  and,  moreover,  the  operatic  heroines 
identified  with  them  are  both  choice  incarnations  of  female  beauty,  whilst 
the  “  Parsifal  ”  witch,  throughout  one  whole  act  at  least,  should  vex  her 
audiences’  eyes  instead  of  capturing  their  hearts. 

***** 

By-the-way,  the  Diva  had  a  famous  reception  in  New  York,  and  sang 
to  over  three  thousand  pounds  at  her  first  concert  in  the  Steinway  Hall. 
When  I  last  heard  from  her  she  was,  according  to  her  own  account,  in 
excellent  health,  spirits,  and  voice,  drawing  crowded  houses,  and  acquiring 
hitherto  unheard-of  floral  experiences.  Minnie  Hauk  has  also  crossed 
the  herring-pond  and  earned  new  laurels  in  several  of  her  most  effective 
parts.  Her  name  is  now  no  longer  Hauk,  but  Yon  Hesse-Wartegg,  for  she 
has  espoused  the  eminent  African  explorer  of  that  ilk,  one  of  the  nicest  as 
well  as  cleverest  fellows  I  know.  She  is,  therefore,  not  only  “  on  tour,” 
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but  “  on  honeymoon,”  for  her  husband  has  accompanied  her  to  the  States. 
She  has  chosen  “  Hauk-Wartegg  ”  as  a  nom  de  theatre,  and  will  hence¬ 
forth  appear  in  the  bills  under  that  designation.  She  is  a  most  amiable, 
generous,  and  accomplished  woman,  as  well  as  a  careful,  conscientious,  and 
industrious  artist,  who  has  cultivated  her  great  natural  gifts  with  remark¬ 
able  intelligence  and  assiduity.  I  hope  the  readers  of  The  Theatre  will 
join  me  in  wishing  her  all  possible  happiness  in  her  jorivate  and  success 
in  her  public  life ;  for,  to  my  certain  knowledge,  she  deserves  both. 
***** 

Italian  opera  “out  of  season”  came  to  a  somewhat  abrupt  and 
mysterious  close  at  the  Lyceum  Theatre  on  the  14th  of  November.  In 
the  previous  week’s  list  of  “  coming  events  ”  the  “  Trovatore  ”  had  been 
announced  for  performance  on  that  evening ;  but  the  Monday  morning 
papers  informed  the  public  that  Yerdi’s  masterpiece,  “  Rigoletto,”  would  be 
substituted  for  the  organ-grinders’  pet.  A  few  hours  later,  however, 
when  countless  throngs  presented  themselves  for  admission  at  the  Lyceum 
doors,  they  found  those  portals  closed.  Next  morning  a  managerial 
intimation  appeared  in  the  leading  journals  to  the  effect  that  to  those 
who  had  booked  seats  for  the  missing  performance  their  money  would  be 
integrally  returned  upon  due  application  at  the  box-office  ;  and  the  next 
morning  after  that  yet  another  Lyceum  advertisement  gave  London  to 
understand  that  the  theatre  will  remain  closed  until  the  26th  of 
December — Boxing  Day — when  it  will  be  re-opened  by  its  rightful  lord, 
Henry  Irving,  with  the  “  Two  Roses.”  It  does  not  seem  as  if  the  two 
most  normally  prosperous  and  popular  metropolitan  theatres,  the  Hay- 
market  and  Lyceum,  had  brought  luck  to  their  temporary  occupants, 
those  enterprising  autumnal  impresarii,  Messrs.  Francis  and  Hayes. 
***** 

And  yet  Mr.  Hayes  contrived  to  get  together  a  fair  average  opera 
company,  with  one  or  two  stars  of  no  inconsiderable  magnitude,  and  a 
tolerably  effective  orchestra.  His  repertoire  was  an  attractive  one,  too, 
including  several  established  favourites  of  the  British  public,  such  as  the 
“Huguenots,”  “  Dinorah,”  “II  Barbiere,”  “  Rigoletto,”  “Trovatore,” 
and  a  dear  old  friend  whom  we  see  and  hear  too  seldom  in  London — 
“  Lucrezia  Borgia.”  Several  of  the  earlier  performances,  I  am  told,  drew 
good  houses.  Marimon,  Frapolli,  Padilla,  and  other  artists  of  European 
celebrity  undertook  parts  in  which  they  know  few  rivals,  and  did  their 
best  to  render  the  undertaking  a  pecuniary  success.  But  it  seems  that 
the  salaries  of  these  eminent  singers  ran  high ;  and  one  need  not  be  a 
conjurer  to  discover  that  the  Lyceum,  both  with  respect  to  size  and 
prices,  differs  essentially  from  Covent  Garden  or  Her  Majesty’s.  If  it  be 
true  that  one  of  the  prime-donne  was  paid  fifty  pounds  a  night,  two  or 
three  times  a  week,  there  is  nothing  to  wonder  at  in  the  premature 
collapse  of  Mr.  Hayes’s  enterprise.  Amongst  the  cantatrici  by  him 
engaged  and  hitherto  comparatively  unknown  to  London  opera-goers, 
Mdlle.  Delphine  Lebrun  merits  especial  mention.  She  is  an  excellent 
vocalist  and  an  intelligent,  careful,  spirited  actress,  equally  pleasant  to 
look  at  and  listen  to.  Her  Azucena,  in  particular,  was  a  highly  merito 
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rious  interpretation  of  a  laborious  and,  in  some  respects,  ungrateful  part, 
seldom  entrusted — in  this  country  at  least — to  so  young  a  lady. 

*  *  *  *  * 

Under  the  title  of  “  Lost,”  Louis  Engel  has  just  published  a  clever 
song,  of  the  descriptive  order,  which  will  enjoy  the  advantage  of  being 
introduced  to  the  public  by  a  consummate  songstress — Madame  Christine 
LTilsson — and  may  be  expected  to  achieve  popularity. 

Wm.  Beatty-Kingston. 


©at  |lIag-|3ox. 


HIS  has  been  a  most  disastrous  month,  a  perfect  season  of 
failures,  and  I  have  little  to  tell  but  a  story  of  almost 
unbroken  sorrow.  The  critic’s  pen,  that  would  so  much 
prefer  to  record  success  than  disappointment,  has  been 
constantly  employed  in  saying  disagreeable  things,  but  more  of  the 
plays  than  of  the  players.  Public  taste  at  present  is  in  a  restless  and 
disturbed  state,  and  managers  are  at  their  wits’  end  what  to  do.  Those 
who  resort  to  the  cheaper  seats  at  the  play  are  still  passionately  fond  of 
melodrama  of  a  highly-flavoured  and  realistic  kind.  They  patronise 
Drury  Lane,  the  Adelphi,  and  the  Princess’s,  and  pits  as  well  as  galleries 
have  never  been  so  full  as  now  for  many  years.  But  frivolous  comedy 
has  had  its  day;  this  ugly  weed  has  been  rooted  up  and  cast  on  the 
roadside  to  die,  and  meanwhile  the  dramatic  garden  is  empty  and  desolate. 
As  Mr.  Dutton  Cook  has  very  happily  expressed  it,  the  strange  growth 
of  elaborated  farce  is  just  too  long  by  two  acts  and  a  couple  of  hours, 
and  the  public  is  beginning  to  agree  with  this  experienced  writer,  who 
has  the  happiest  knack  of  coming  to  the  point  without  any  tedious 
circumlocution. 

Half-a-guinea  is  too  dear  a  price  for  a  thread  of  plot  spun  out  into 
three  divisions  by  elaborated  nonsense,  and  pity  is  extended  to  the  actors 
and  actresses  who  are  asked  to  elaborate  by  art  that  which  is  essentially 
poor,  thin,  and  commonplace.  What,  then,  are  managers  to  do  when  they 
know  that  “  the  drama’s  laws  the  drama’s  patrons  give  1  ”  Unfortunately 
many  of  them  have  to  buy  their  experience,  and  often  very  dearly. 
They  mount,  and  elaborate,  and  beautify,  and  adorn  plays,  the  faith  in 
which  seems  almost  sublime.  How  experienced  men  can  accept,  and 
equally  experienced  artists  can  rehearse,  without  protest,  some  of  the  plays 
we  have  seen  lately  is  to  my  mind  miraculous.  They  carry  condemnation 
on  the  face  of  them,  and  yet  they  arc  the  immediate  cause  of  much 
wasted  money,  and  when  they  fail  the  critics  are  blamed  for  their 
cruelty.  That  is  to  say,  the  men  who  are  paid  to  tell  the  public  their 
honest  and  candid  opinion  are  considered  unjust  because  they,  in  the 
exercise  of  their  often  disagreeable  duty,  very  broadly  hint  that  if  people 
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deliberately  go  and  spend  money  to  see  such  entertainments  they  will 
most  assuredly  be  very  much  vexed  that  they  have  done  so. 

Just  put  the  case  the  other  way.  Imagine,  for  instance,  the  indignation 
that  would  have  been  expressed  if  those  appointed  to  review  and  describe 
had  glossed  over  the  shortcomings  of  Mr.  Walter  Raleigh’s  “  Queen  and 
Cardinal,”  advocated  the  pathos  of  “  Mimi  ”  at  the  Court,  or  recorded  the 
hilarious  merriment  underlying  the  cloud  of  “  Dust  ”  at  the  Royalty  ! 
Cui  bono  !  what  good  would  it  have  been  to  Mr.  Raleigh,  Mr.  Dion 
Boucicault,  or  Mr.  Sydney  Grundy  1  Hot  a  bit.  The  truth  had  to  be 
told,  and  it  was  told.  I  have  been  deluged  with  an  avalanche  of  corre¬ 
spondence  by  Mr.  Walter  Raleigh,  who  I  honestly  pity  sincerely,  and  in 
one  of  his  letters  he  says  :  “  How,  alas  !  ten  years’  labour  and  2000/.  have 
gone  in  a  moment.  On  Thursday  morning,  when  the  articles  of  ‘  The 
Daily  Telegraph,’  ‘The  Standard,’  ‘The  Daily  Hews,’  and  ‘The 
Morning  Post’  appeared,  no  less  than  one  hundred  stalls  booked  at 
different  places  for  that  morning  were  cancelled,  every  one  of  them,  and 
on  Friday  the  receipts  fell  to  16/.,  the  result  of  ‘The  Times’  article.” 
How  it  appears  to  me  there  is  here  contained  the  triumph  and  vindication 
of  independent  and  fair  criticism.  It  is  clear  that  the  public  reads 
criticisms,  and  is  guided  by  them.  The  responsibility  of  overhauling  the 
work  of  other  men  is  great,  but  the  endeavour  to  act  fairly  as  between 
author  and  public  is  clearly  appreciated. 

And  now  let  me  give  the  cast  of 


“  QUEEN  AND  CARDINAL.” 


A  New  and  Original  Poetical  and  Historical  Play,  in  Five  Acts,  by  Walter  S.  Raleigh. 
First  produced  at  the  Haymarket  Theatre,  October  26th,  1881. 


King  Henry  VIII. 

Cardinal  Wolsey 
Cranmer 

Sir  Percy  Hotspur 
Duke  of  Suffolk 
Duke  of  Norfolk 
Earl  of  Surrey 
Lord  Sands  ... 

Duke  of  Richmond 
Sir  Henry  Norreys 
Sir  William  Kingston 

Will  Somers . 

Courtiers,  Guards,  Pages 


Mb.  L.Lablache. 
Mb.  Swinboubnb. 
Mb.  H.  Kemble. 
Mb.  C.  Thoepe. 
Mb.  S.  Dawson. 
Me.  A.  Nei.son. 
Mb.  Rowe  Gut. 
Mb.  Weathebsbt. 
Mb.  S.  Jbbbam. 
Mb.  F.  Macklin. 
Mb.  Wtkb-Moobe. 
Mr.  P.  Compton. 


Patch  . 

Gabriel  Lapp  .. 
Messenger 
Anne  Boleyn 
Queen  Catherine 
Lady  Elizabeth 
Fitzgerald 
Lady  Rockford 
Jane  Seymour 
Margaret  Lee 
Mrs.  Cousins 
Page 


Mb.  C.  Coutts. 

Me.  C.  Lynde. 

Mb.  Chestee. 

Mbs.  Scott-Sidbons. 
Miss  B.  Henbi. 

Miss  F.  Delaval. 
Miss  Emmerson. 
Miss  Kate  Pattison 
Miss  N.  Phillips. 
Miss  Julia  Roselle. 
Miss  A.  Howard. 


,  Foresters,  Attendants,  Messengers,  Executioners,  Jailer,  etc.  etc. 


ACT  I. 

The  Gardens  of  Windsor  Castle. 

ACT  II. 

Scene  1— Another  Part  of  the  Gardens.  Scene  2— The  Queen’s  Rooms. 

ACT  III. 

Scene  1 — Ante-Chamber  in  Windsor  Castle.  Scene  2 — The  Council  Chamber. 

ACT  IV. 

Windsor  Park. 


Scene  1 — Greenwich  Park. 


ACT  V. 


Scene  2 — Room  in  the  Tower. 


Again  let  me  repeat  that  I  am  unaffectedly  sorry  for  Mr.  Walter 
Raleigh.  Personally,  I  know  him  to  be  earnest  and  enthusiastic,  a  lover 
of  the  stage  and  of  the  poetical  drama,  and  I  recognise  him  as  a  some¬ 
what  redundant  but  graceful  writer.  When  he  says  that  he  has  lost  “  ten 
years’  labour  ”  I  am  sure  that  he  does  not  mean  it  took  him  ten  years  to 
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write  “  Queen  and  Cardinal,”  for  that  could  never  have  been,  and  how  he 
could  have  lost  2,0001.  over  it  I  am  at  a  loss  to  see,  except  that  I  know  that 
many  years  ago  he  spent  much  money  in  advertising  extracts  from  his 
poetical  play,  an  utterly  unpractical  scheme.  “  Queen  and  Cardinal  ” 
failed  because  it  could  not  have  succeeded  under  any  possible  conditions. 
The  age  did  not  want  it,  the  theatre  was  unsuited  to  it,  and  there  was  no 
interest  whatever  in  the  heroine.  Mr.  Walter  Raleigh  ascribes  the  failure 
of  his  play  to  every  possible  cause  but  the  right  one — namely,  that  the 
public  assembled  to  see  it  did  not  care  for  it  in  the  least  possible  degree, 
or  was  really  interested  in  it  for  five  consecutive  minutes.  The  fact  of 
Shakespeare  having  exhausted  the  same  subject,  or  Tom  Taylor  having 
chosen  the  same  theme,  had  really  nothing  to  do  with  it.  Such  a  play,  as 
acted,  was  not  wanted,  and  the  people  assembled  said  so. 

But  then  Mr.  Walter  Raleigh,  who  is  full  of  his  grievances,  considers 
the  critics  are  omniscient,  and  are  supposed  to  have  all  the  secrets  of  the 
life  behind  the  scenes.  He  positively  writes  to  tell  me  that  I  ought  to 
have  known  the  rehearsals  were  insufficient,  and  that  the  dresses  were  late, 
and  that  he  himself  knew  nothing  about  stage-management,  and  that  Mr. 
Courtenay  Thorpe  had  never  appeared  before  in  the  ridiculous  dress  he 
was  compelled  to  wear  until  he  was  forced  to  put  it  on,  and  that  one 
young  lady  only  received  her  dress  an  hour  before  the  play  commenced, 
and  had  to  pin  it  up  to  prevent  her  falling  over  it,  and  that  the  choir¬ 
boys  were  nervous,  and  his  scenes  transposed,  and  heaven  knows  what ! 
What  on  earth  do  I  know  or  care  about  these  things  1  and  what  do  the 
public  care  about  them  when  they  have  paid  their  money  and  want  to  see 
a  play  properly  produced  at  a  theatre  of  established  reputation  1  If  the 
play  was  not  ready  to  be  seen,  it  ought  not  to  have  been  performed.  I  am 
not  aware  that  there  was  any  proposition  to  return  the  money  at  the 
doors,  or  any  intimation  given  to  the  public  that  the  play  was  not  ready. 
Ho  apology  was  made  for  anyone  or  anything,  and,  this  being  the  case,  it 
was  supposed,  and  properly  supposed,  that  the  play  was  ripe  for  criticism. 
I  have  always  held  that  when  money  is  taken  at  the  doors  it  is  a  public 
performance,  and  must  be  chronicled  as  news.  Criticism  cannot  approach 
or  appreciate  the  little  squabbles  and  difficulties  that  are  inseparable  from 
first  performances.  There  was  no  particular  outcry  for  “  Queen  and 
Cardinal”  on  Wednesday,  the  26th  October,  but  it  came,  and  it  was 
judged  accordingly. 

Mr.  Walter  Raleigh,  in  his  voluminous  correspondence,  has  threatened 
me  with  all  sorts  of  pains  and  penalties.  He  has  questioned  my  candour, 
my  common  sense,  my  judgment,  and  apparently  my  sanity.  When  I  first 
summed  up  the  play  in  six  brief  lines,  wishing  to  spare  the  butterfly  that 
had  to  be  broken  on  a  wheel,  he  telegraphed  his  gratitude,  “You  have  not 
belied  your  name,  since  you  alone  of  all  the  critics  have  shown  me  mercy. 
I  thank  you  will  all  my  heart.”  But  then  by  the  next  post  he  changed 
his  mind,  and  made  me  the  head  and  front  of  the  offending  body  of 
independent  gentlemen.  I  was  forced  into  a  correspondence,  and  then 
told  that  my  correspondence  would  be  published  in  “  Truth  ”  whether  I 
liked  it  or  not,  and  so  far  the  revenue  has  been  the  gainer  in  postage  and 
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telegraph,  stamps.  I  can  assure  you  that  the  life  of  a  dramatic  critic  is 
anything  hut  a  bed  of  roses,  as  I  have  found  lately  to  my  bitter  cost. 

In  this  ill-fated  play  I  thought  that  the  acting  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
F.  H.  Macklin,  Mr.  L.  Lablache,  Miss  Emmerson,  Mr.  Kemble, 
Mr.  Courtenay  Thorpe,  and  Miss  Kate  Pattison  was  remarkably  good,  but 
the  style  adopted  by  Mrs.  Scott-Siddons  in  a  play  of  poetry  and  passion 
is,  unfortunately,  not  to  my  taste. — C.  S. 


cc 


HOME.” 


A  Comedy,  in  Three  Acts,  by  tlie  late  T.  W.  Robertson.  Revived  at  the  St.  James’s  Theatre  on 

Thursday,  October  27th,  1881. 


Mr.  Dorrison. .  Me.  T.  N.  Wenman. 

Colonel  White  ...  Me.  W.  H.  Kendal. 
Captain  Mountraffe...  Me.  Hare. 

Bertie  Thompson  ...  Mb.  T.  W.  Robertson. 


Servant  .  Me.  Db  Verney. 

Dora  Thornhaugh...  Miss  Kate  Bishop. 
Lucy  Dorrison  ...  Miss  Maud  Cathcaet. 
Mrs.  Pinchbeck  ...  Mbs.  Kendal. 


Preceded  by,  for  the  first  time  in  London,  a  new  Play,  in  One  Act,  adapted  from  the  French,  by 

Cleaieni  W.  Scott,  entitled  : 

“THE  CAPE  MATT,” 


Surgeon-Major  Marsden 

Mr.  Quicke . . 

Bartle . 


Me.  Beandon. 

Me.  Mackintosh. 
Me.  R.  Cathcaet. 


Mrs.  Preston 
Mary  Preston 
Mrs.  Frank  Preston 


Mbs.  Gaston  Murray. 
Miss  Millwabd. 

Mbs.  Kendal. 


The  re-opening  of  the  St.  James’s  Theatre  with  the  above  plays  has 
proved  a  decided  hit.  The  plot  of  “  Home”  is  too  well  known  to  require 
re-telling  here,  but  some  notes  about  the  piece  may  not  be  without  interest 
to  the  readers  of  this  magazine.  The  original  of  it  is  M.  Emile  Augier’s 
four-act  play,  “L’Aventuriere,”  which  has  held  a  place  in  the  French 
repertory  since  1843.  The  late  T.  W.  Robertson’s  adaptation  was  once  in 
the  possession  of  the  present  Joseph  Jefferson,  by  whom  it  was  being 
rehearsed  at  the  Varieties  Theatre,  New  Orleans,  under  the  title  of 
“  Across  the  Continent.”  But  not  liking  the  part  of  Colonel  White, 
which  he  had  intended  to  act  himself,  Mr.  Jefferson  returned  the  play  to 
its  author,  together  with  five  hundred  dollars.  Robertson  subsequently 
sold  it  to  Mr.  Sothern,  who  improved  it  in  the  text,  and  produced  it  at 
the  Haymarket  Theatre  on  Thursday,  January  14th,  1869.  The  follow¬ 
ing  was  the  cast  on  this  occasion  :  Mr.  Dorrison,  Mr.  Chippendale  ; 
Colonel  White,  Mr.  E.  A.  Sothern;  Captain  Mountraffe,  Mr.  Compton; 
Bertie  Thompson,  Mr.  Robert  Astley ;  Dora  Thornhaugh,  Miss  Caroline 
Hill ;  Lucy  Dorrison,  Miss  lone  Burke ;  and  Mrs.  Pinchbeck,  Miss  Ada 
Cavendish.  “  L’Aventuriere  ”  was  acted  in  the  original  French  at  the 
Prince  of  Wales’s  Theatre  on  May  11th,  last  year,  with  Miss  Genevieve 
Ward,  Mr.  H.  Beerbohm-Tree,  Mr.  Horace  Wigan,  M.  Marius,  and 
Mdlle.  Herbert,  in  the  principal  characters. 

“  Home  ”  is  in  every  way  admirably  fitted  for  representation  at  the 
St.  James’s.  Mrs.  Kendal  plays  Mrs.  Pinchbeck  with  unimpeachable 
taste  and  pathos.  Mr.  Kendal  gives  a  capital  piece  of  acting  as  Colonel 
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White,  and  Mr.  Hare  appears  as  Captain  Mountrafie.  The  minor  parts 
are  adequately  performed,  and  the  play  is  well  mounted. 

“  The  Cape  Mail,”  originally  produced  at  Liverpool  on  September 
23rd,  affords  Mrs.  Ivendal  another  opportunity  for  displaying  her  capabi¬ 
lities  as  an  actress  in  pathetic  parts.  Her  acting  is  as  perfect  as  possible 
throughout  the  piece.  In  “  The  Cape  Mail,”  Mr.  Scott  has  worked  into 
dramatic  form  the  one  strong  incident  from  a  five-act  Trench  drama, 
entitled,  “Jeanne  qui  Pleure  et  Jeanne  qui  Kit.”  This  piece  also  formed 
the  subject  of  a  two-act  play  by  Leicester  Buckingham,  entitled,  “  The 
Merry  Widow,”  in  which  Miss  Herbert  played  the  heroine.  A  word  of 
praise  is  due  to  Miss  Millward  for  her  acting  as  Mary  Preston. 

Austin  Brereton. 


“A  THREAD  OF  SILK." 


Comedy,  in  Three  Acts,  by  Arthur  Matthison.  Produced  for  the  first  time  on  any  stage  at  the 
Crystal  Palace,  on  Thnxsday,  November  3rd,  1881. 


Mr.  John  Morton  ...  Me.  Robert  Broijgh. 
Mr.  Ales.  Sadler  ...  Me.  G.  Giddens. 

“  Le  Count” .  Me.  Chas.  Fawcett. 

Mr.  Whittington  ...  Me.  H.  Beeebohm-Tbee. 
Andrew  J.  Morton...  Me.  A.  Matthison. 
Agnes  Fleming  ...  Miss  Rose  Lecieecq. 


Mrs.  Alex.  Sadler...  Miss  Leoyd. 

Patience  Bunker ...  Miss  Harbiet  Coveney. 
Frau  Halle mann...  Fkaulein  Maelitt. 
Caroline  Morton  ...  Miss  Houliston. 

Maria  Morton  ...  Miss  Latjka  Grey. 
Phillips  .  Mbs.  H.  Beckett. 


Produced  experimentally  at  a  matinee  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  and  subse¬ 
quently  at  a  morning  performance  at  the  Gaiety  Theatre,  Mr.  Arthur 
Matthison’s  play  has  in  it  the  elements  of  success.  “  A  Thread  of  Silk  ” 
is,  seemingly,  founded  on  M.  Sardou’s  “Femmes  Fortes,”  and,  I  am  told, 
was  produced  at  Liverpool  some  years  ago  by  the  late  Mrs.  Howard  Paul. 
The  author  has  chosen  satire  for  his  theme.  The  people  satirised  are  strong- 
minded  women,  who  want  to  rule  the  roast,  trample  man  under  foot,  and 
teach  their  younger  sisters  in  the  world  to  follow  their  example.  They  try 
to  domineer  over  all  the  surrounding  male  sex,  and  by  inculcating  the 
principles  of  their  doctrine  into  two  young  girls,  nearly  succeed  in 
bringing  ruin  and  degradation  into  a  household  which  had  been  happy 
enough  but  for  their  ill-advised  and  unfortunate  interference.  They  have 
a  foil  in  the  shape  of  a  very  natural  and  charming  young  woman  named 
Agnes  Fleming,  who  acts  as  companion  to  the  two  young  girls,  whom  she 
saves  from  the  clutches  of  an  adventurer  and  the  strong-minded  ones. 
Through  the  efforts  of  Agnes  Fleming — efforts  effected  so  easily  and  with 
such  minute  but  delicate  touches  of  art  as  to  be  almost  unperceivable — the 
misguided  man  who  has  brought  about  all  the  trouble  through  his  absurd 
notions  is  at  last  brought  to  his  senses,  and  the  strong-minded  females  are 
completely  defeated  in  their  attempt  to  obtain  supremacy  and  gain  a  foot¬ 
hold  for  their  nonsensical  ideas  and  idiotic  notions.  Such  is  the  material 
from  which  Mr.  Matthison  has  woven  his  play,  the  plot  of  which  is, 
comparatively  with  other  productions,  as  meagre  as  the  thread  of  silk 
which  gives  the  title  to  the  piece.  He  has  done  his  work  skilfully  and 
well,  albeit  certain  portions  of  the  play,  as  I  saw  it  acted,  require  cutting 
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and  altering  to  make  it  more  thoroughly  enjoyable.  The  comedy  was 
received  with  every  sign  of  approbation  by  a  large  audience.  This  was, 
no  doubt,  as  much  on  account  of  the  admirable  way  in  which  it  was 
represented  as  on  account  of  its  own  excellence.  The  greatest  praise  is 
due  to  Miss  Rose  Leclercq  for  her  acting  as  Agnes  Fleming,  the  good 
angel  of  the  piece.  Anything  more  graceful  and  natural  it  would  he 
difficult  to  conceive,  and,  in  my  opinion,  the  success  of  the  piece  was 
greatly  due  to  her  refined  and  artistic  impersonation.  Then  came  Mr. 
Beerbohm-Tree,  who  played  the  part  of  a  young  bashful  man  of  unde¬ 
cided  character,  and  contributed  another  artistic  portion  to  the  play.  Mr. 
Robert  Brough,  too,  scored  a  success  by  displaying  his  humorous  powers, 
and  Mr.  George  Giddens  and  Mr.  Charles  Fawcett  played  well  in  two 
small  parts.  Mr.  Arthur  Matthison  appeared  as  an  American,  and  acted 
well.  Miss  Harriet  Coveney,  Fraulein  Marlitt,  and  Miss  Lloyd,  in  the 
characters  of  the  strong-minded  women,  gave  good  renderings  of  their 
respective  parts.  Miss  Houliston  and  Miss  Laura  Grey  played  prettily  as 
the  two  daughters,  and  Mrs.  H.  Beckett  filled  the  remaining  small  part. 

Austin  Brereton. 


“  MIMI.” 


A  New  Romantic  Drama,  in  Three  Acts,  by  Dion  Boucicault. 
Produced  at  the  Court  Theatre,  Monday,  November  7th,  1881. 


Max  Engelhardt  ...  Mr.  John  Clayton. 

Sandy  McElratn  ...  Mr.  Henry  Neville. 

Leo  Chillingham  ...  Mr.  Kyklr  Bbllew. 

Dr.  McElrath .  Mr.  Clifford  Cooper. 

Furridge  .  Mr.  Denny. 

Lady  Maude  Kenedy...  Mrs.  Bernard-Beere. 

Miss  Ledbury  . 


Mrs.  Cillingham  ...  Miss  Carlotta  Leclerq. 

Mazeppa  .  Miss  Carlotta  Adlison. 

Mimi  .  Miss  Marion  Terry. 

Ethel  Paxton  ...  Miss  Helen  Stoepel. 

Miss  Laidlaw  ...  Miss  M.  Bruce. 

Clara  .  Miss  M.  Travers. 

...  Miss  B.  Hibbert. 


“DUST.” 


A  Farcial  Comedy,  in  Three  Acts,  adapted  from  the  French,  by  Svdney  Grundy. 
First  produced  at  the  Royalty  Theatre,  Saturday,  November  12th,  1881. 


Lionel  Arbuthnot  ...  Mr.  F.  Evbrill. 

Sir  Josiah  Muggeridge  Mr.  G.  W.  Anson. 
Mr.  Theodore  Kingfisher  Mb.  J.  G.  Taylor. 
Maurice  Glendinning  ...  Mr.  Frank  Rodney. 
Herbert  Colwyn  ...  Mr.  R.  Mansfield. 
Hon.  L.  Fitz-Crawley  ...  Mr.  C.  Glenny. 

Maid  . 


Servant  .  Mr.  C.  Parry. 

Mrs.  Kingfisher  ...  Miss  Lydia  Thompson. 
Lady  Muggeridge  ...  MissHarrietCoveney. 
Lucy  Derwent  ...  Miss  Bella  Fabquhar. 
Augustus  Muggeridge  Miss  Nellie  Young. 
Gwendoline  Kingfisher  Miss  Lottie  Venne. 
Miss  Agnes  Trevor. 


As  both  these  pieces  have  been  withdrawn  from  the  theatres  where  they 
were  produced,  little  more  than  a  passing  reference  is  needed  to  them. 
“  Mimi  ”  was  adapted  from  “  La  Vie  de  Boheme,”  by  MM.  Henri 
Mfirger  and  Theodore  Barriere.  Mr.  Boucicault  also  borrowed  the  con¬ 
cluding  incident  from  Alfred  de  Musset’s  three-act  play,  “  On  ne  Badine 
pas  avec  1’ Amour.”  That  his  piece  turned  out  such  a  complete  failure 
was  a  surprise  and  a  disappointment.  The  origin  of  “  Dust  ”  is  “Le 
Point  de  Mire,”  by  MM.  Labiche  and  Delacour.  What  little  fun  there 
was  in  the  original  has  disappeared  in  the  English  adaptation,  and 
“  Dust  ”  was  only  played  for  seven  nights. 
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“THE  LOVERS  OF  PALMA.” 


An  entirely  New  Play,  in  Three  Acts,  by  Ross  Nine..  Produced  for  the  first  time  on  any  stage 
at  the  Theatre  Royal,  Edinburgh,  on  October  21st,  1881. 


Leila  .  Miss  Wallis. 

D'Argentan  ...  Ms.  A.  T.  Hilton. 

Baron  de  Valmy  Mb.  Chaeles  Cartwright. 

Florian .  Mb.  R.  B.  Mantell 

Gabriel .  Ms.  James  Wheeleb. 

Joseph .  Me.  C.  A.  Allbrook:. 

Caesar  .  Me.  Charles  Groves. 

Daudet .  Mr.  E.  A.  Douglas. 


Clapisson  .  Mr.  Charles  Arnold. 

Bibi  .  Miss  Nellie  Fenton. 

Servant  .  Mr.  J.  C.  Howard. 

Madame  de  M£rac  ...  Miss  Susan  Rignold. 
Madame  de  Fleury  ...  Miss  Kate  Hodson. 

Marie .  Miss  Marie  Sheldon. 

Madame  Daudet  ...  Mrs.  R.  Power. 

Victorine  .  Miss  Howard. 


Originally  produced  on  September  23rd  at  the  Gaiety  Theatre,  Dublin, 
under  the  title  of  “  Paul  and  Virginia,”  Mr.  Ross  Neil’s  new  play  has 
been  rechristened  and  partly  rewritten.  Under  the  above  title  it  was 
played  for  the  first  time,  as  above  mentioned,  at  the  Edinburgh  Theatre 
Royal,  for  the  benefit  of  Miss  Wallis.  Bernardin  de  St.  Pierre’s  “  Paul 
and  Virginia  ”  is.  the  foundation  of  the  first  part  of  “  The  Lovers  of 
Palma,”  but  the  treatment  of  the  story  is  entirely  original  after  the  first 
act,  in  which  we  are  introduced  to  the  principals  in  the  lover’s  nest  in 
Palma,  where  dwells  Madame  de  Fleury,  with  her  daughter  Leila,  who 
is  beloved  by  a  peasant,  Florian,  with  full  consent  of  the  mother.  A 
scene  of  idyllic  happiness  is  before  us,  which  is  rudely  broken  by  the 
governor  of  the  island  bringing  an  offer  from  Leila’s  aunt,  Madame  de 
Merac,  to  receive  her  for  a  long  stay  at  her  Parisian  residence,  to  lighten 
the  burdens  of  Leila’s  mother,  who  is  not  too  rich.  With  the  governor 
comes  his  cousin,  Baron  de  Valmy,  who  is  smitten  with  Leila’s  appear¬ 
ance,  and  marks  her  for  a  victim  to  his  passion.  After  much  opposition 
to  the  proposal,  Leila  at  last  consents,  to  relieve  her  mother’s  necessities ; 
and  this  really  magnificent  scene  closes  with  an  affecting  parting  between 
Leila  and  Florian. 

The  second  act  shows  us  a  room  in  the  house  of  Madame  de  Merac, 
with  an  interview  between  Leila  and  her  aunt,  who  informs  Leila  that 
she  must  dismiss  Florian  from  her  mind,  and  prepare  to  marry  the  young 
Count  de  Merac.  Madame  has  enlisted  the  aid  of  the  wily  Baron  de 
Valmy  in  this  scheme,  and  he  promises  to  assist,  for  the  furthering  of 
his  own  purposes.  The  alternate  indignation,  anguish,  and  supplication 
of  Leila  are  unavailing  to  move  the  hard-hearted  aunt,  and  the  grief- 
stricken  girl  staggers  from  the  room.  Madame  de  Merac  then  receives  a 
visit  from  the  Governor  of  Palma,  who  tells  her  a  strange  tale  that  the 
despised  Florian  is  the  lawful  son  of  her  supposed  husband,  the  late 
Count  de  Merac,  and  that  she  never  was  a  lawful  wife.  This  dramatic 
incident  evoked  loud  applause  from  an  audience  which  appeared  deeply 
interested  in  Leila’s  fate.  We  afterwards  see  Leila  confiding  herself  to 
Baron  de  Valmy,  believing  that  he  will  take  her  away  where  she  will  be 
safe  from  her  aunt’s  scheme. 

The  events  of  the  third  act  take  place  in  a  room  of  an  inn  on  the 
way  to  Bordeaux,  where  we  find  a  lively  company  assembled,  chief 
amongst  whom  is  a  pedlar,  trying  to  trade  with  the  occupants  of  the  room. 
Leila  and  the  Baron,  wrho  have  halted  here  to  change  horses  on  their 
way  to  Bordeaux,  enter.  The  pedlar  is  dubbed  by  the  Baron  a  “  cheap- 
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jack,”  which  turns  out  an  unfortunate  remark  for  the  speaker.  Whilst 
Leila  leaves  the  room  for  refreshment  we  hear  a  traveller  demanding  from 
the  landlord  fresh  horses  for  the  journey  to  Paris.  De  Valmy  recognises 
Plorian’s  voice,  and,  to  get  rid  of  him  quickly  before  Leila  can  see  him, 
hastily  bids  the  landlord  to  give  the  traveller  the  horses  which  he  himself 
had  secured.  Leila,  however,  has  heard  the  voice,  and  rushes  in, 
demanding  to  know  where  Plorian  is.  Her  companion  tells  her  he  is 
fleeing  from  justice,  and  she  sinks  insensible  at  the  Baron’s  feet  just  as 
Plorian  enters.  There  is  a  violent  scene,  and  De  Yalmy  asserts  that 
Leila  is  his  wife  ;  whereupon  Plorian  rushes  from  the  room.  But  the 
pedlar,  whose  feelings  had  been  hurt  by  the  Baron  calling  him  “  cheap- 
jack,”  determines  to  pay  him  off,  and  succeeds  in  bringing  Plorian  back 
in  the  nick  of  time  to  save  Leila  from  her  deceiver;  and  so  a  happy 
ending  to  a  charming  play  is  furnished. 

The  piece  admirably  serves  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  presumably 
written ;  that  is,  to  show  off  the  special  gifts  and  talents  of  Miss  Wallis, 
of  whose  playing  in  this  piece  it  is  only  necessary  to  say,  so  thoroughly 
unaffected  was  her  style  and  so  free  from  staginess,  that  a  spectator  was 
almost  compelled  to  forget  the  surroundings  of  the  playhouse,  and  think 
only  that  the  real  character  was  before  him.  In  short,  for  the  expression 
of  the  emotions  in  a  natural  way,  free  from  exaggerations,  Miss  Wallis 
cannot  be  surpassed.  She  was  supported  by  an  excellent  company  in  a 
manner  which  gave  evidence  of  careful  rehearsals  and  excellent  stage- 
management.  Herbert  Thomas  Milner. 


(Out  (Dnmibus-fitrx. 


OOKS  on  the  drama  are  looking  up,  and 
are  by  no  means  such  an  unprofitable 
speculation  as  they  used  to  be.  These  are 
valuable  signs  of  the  times.  During  the 
month  I  have  received  several  important 
dramatic  works,  which  I  earnestly  com¬ 
mend  to' the  attention  of  all  playgoers  and 
lovers  of  the  drama  at  home  or  abroad. 
In  fact,  no  theatrical  library  is  complete 
until  it  has  been  enriched  with  the  fol- 
lowing  important  and  interesting  volumes. 
The  first  I  have  to  mention  is,  Mr. 
Dutton  Cook’s  excellent  “  Book  of  the 
Play  ”  (Sampson  Low,  Marston,  and  Co., 
Pleet  Street),  which  has  arrived  at  the  dignity  of  a  third  edition,  and  is  now 
published  in  one  compact  and  convenient  volume.  There  was  very  little 
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that  needed  correction,  for  Mr.  Dutton  Cook  is  one  of  the  most  accurate 
as  he  is  the  most  industrious  of  writers.  He  is  now  represented  on  my 
shelves  by  “  A  Book  of  the  Play  ”  and  “  Hours  with  the  Players  ” 
(Chatto  and  Windus),  both  full  of  valuable  information  and  curious 
theatrical  lore.  I  have  also  received  from  Mr.  David  Bogue,  of  St. 
Martin’s  Place,  the  first  of  what  is  called  “  The  American  Actor  Series.” 
It  is  the  life  of  Edwin  Forrest,  by  Lawrence  Barrett,  and — oh,  joy !  this 
pretty  little  hook  does  not  want  cutting  with  a  paper-knife.  Of  all  the 
nuisances  in  this  world  is  an  uncut  volume.  In  fact,  it  is  a  deliberate 
torture.  Who  can  read  in  bed  with  an  uncut  book  and  a  paper-cutter  in 
cold  weather  ?  and  who  is  there  who  can  rely  upon  a  devoted  friend  or 
an  industrious  child  to  do  the  work  that  might  be  done  by  the 
simplest  machinery  1  If  a  book  is  to  be  read  it  ought  to  be  cut,  and  if 
you  become  interested  in  a  volume  every  uncut  page  is  like  a  deliberate 
obstruction  put  in  the  way  of  a  railway  train.  The  life  of  Edwin 
Forrest  is  charmingly  written  and  nicely  illustrated.  It  must  be  bought 
for  the  theatrical  library.  America  has  bought  up  all  our  good  dramatic 
books,  and  now  she  is  sending  us  back  some  of  her  own. 


An  American  is  the  author  of  my  third  book-present.  This  deals 
with  the  stage-land  of  France.  It  is  called,  “  French  Dramatists  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century  ”  (Kemington,  New  Bond  Street),  written  by 
Mr.  J.  Brander  Matthews,  who  is  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  subject. 
The  book  begins  with  the  Komantic  Movement  and  ends  with  Emile  Zola. 
Nearly  every  chapter  is  interesting  to  the  dramatic  student  •  but  some  of 
the  statements  must  be  taken  with  the  accustomed  grain  of  salt.  For 
instance,  I  am  told  by  Mr.  Brander  Matthews  that  I,  myself,  have  not 
succeeded  with  a  difficult  task.  He  says :  “  Turned  into  English  none 
too  skilfully,  and  disfigured  by  the  needless  thrusting  on  of  Jingoism, 
‘Dora,’  or  ‘Diplomacy,’  has  been  acted  with  popular  applause  throughout 
England  and  America.”  From  which  I  gather  that  the  Jingoism,  of 
which  I  have  heard  for  the  first  time,  and  the  unskilful  English  for  I  hope 
the  last,  did  not  interrupt  the  fortunes  of  the  play.  However,  let  that  rest, 
and  we  can  discuss  these  points  again  when  the  play  is  revived.  This 
neat  and  well-printed  little  volume  does  not  require  the  paper-knife. 


But  there  is  a  book  to  come  more  interesting  than  all  to  play-lovers. 
That  indefatigable  and  able  workman,  Mr.  W.  Davenport  Adams,  who 
literally  feeds  on  curious  and  interesting  matter,  is  preparing  for  Messrs. 
Chatto  and  Windus  of  Piccadilly  a  “  Dictionary  of  the  Drama,”  which  is 
to  be  a  comprehensive  guide  to  the  plays,  playwrights,  players,  and  play¬ 
houses  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  America,  from  the  earliest  to  the 
present  times.  This  is  an  enormous  but  most  useful  undertaking,  and 
promises  to  be  by  far  the  best  book  of  the  kind  published  since  Geneste, 
the  Biographia  Dramatica,  and  the  useful  little  “Dramatic  List.”  Mr. 
Davenport  Adams  promises  his  book  in  1882,  and  I  for  one  am  hungry 
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to  see  it,  for  I  am  weary  of  hunting  through  the  files  of  theatrical 
newspapers  for  matter  of  ordinary  interest. 


I  hear  that  Mr.  George  Alexander,  whom  I  mentioned  last  month  as 
having  been  engaged  to  support  Miss  Alleyn  during  her  spring  tour  next 
year,  has  been  engaged  by  Mr.  Irving  to  appear  in  the  forthcoming  revival 
of  “The  Two  Roses.”  Mr.  Alexander  will  play  Caleb  Deecie,  a  part  for 
which  he  is  excellently  fitted,  both  in  figure  and  in  style.  This  will  be, 
I  believe,  Mr.  Alexander’s  first  appearance  on  the  London  stage,  for 
which  he  has  prepared  himself  by  much  good  work  done  in  the  provinces 
as  a  member  of  the  “  Caste  ”  and  “  Guv’nor  ”  companies.  The  engage¬ 
ment  at  the  Lyceum  will,  of  course,  precede  the  tour  with  Miss  Alleyn, 
which  does  not  begin  till  February. 


In  the  third  and  concluding  volume  of  Charles  Dickens’s  “  Letters,”  just 
published  by  Messrs.  Chapman  and  Hall,  will  be  found  many  references 
of  special  interest  to  the  lovers  of  the  stage.  In  the  very  first  page  we 
have  an  allusion  to  the  operetta  of  “  The  Village  Coquette,”  of  which 
Dickens,  it  is  well  known,  wrote  the  libretto,  and  which  he  describes  as 
being  highly  spoken  of  by  Braham  and  Harley.  This  was  in  1836.  In 
May,  1842,  he  writes  to  Professor  Felton  from  Montreal  concerning  one  of 
those  amateur  theatrical  performances  in  which  he  took  so  keen  an  interest. 
“We  perform,”  he  says,  “‘A  Roland  for  an  Oliver,’  ‘A  Good  Night’s 
Rest,’  and  ‘  Deaf  as  a  Post.’  ”  He  adds  :  “  I  begin  to  be  once  more  of 
opinion  that  nature  intended  me  for  the  lessee  of  a  national  theatre,  and 
that  pen,  ink,  and  paper  have  spoiled  a  manager.”  On  January  2nd, 
1844,  he  writes  to  the  same  correspondent:  “I  wish  you  could  see 
Macready  play  Lear.  It  is  stupendously  terrible.”  Under  the  date  of 
1846  we  have  some  references  to  the  dramatisation  of  “  The  Battle  of 
Life,”  and  under  that  of  1847  a  description  of  some  theatrical  seeing  in 
Paris.  Dickens  had  witnessed  the  Clarissa  Harlowe  of  Rose  Cheri,  and 
characterises  it  as  “  a  most  charming,  intelligent,  modest,  affecting  piece 
of  acting,  with  a  death  superior  to  anything  I  ever  saw  on  the  stage 
excepting  Macready’s  Lear.”  There  is  an  allusion  also  to  “Gentil  Bernard” 
as  “a  little  picture  of  Watteau,”  and  to  Victor  Hugo,  whom  Dickens  had 
been  to  visit,  and  of  whom  he  says  :  “  I  was  much  struck  by  him.  .  .  . 
Looks  like  a  genius  as  he  is,  every  inch  of  him,  and  is  very  interesting 
and  satisfactory  from  head  to  foot.” 


Several  of  the  “  Letters  ”  relate  to  the  performances  got  up  by 
Dickens  for  the  benefit  of  Leigh  Hunt  and  the  Shakespeare  Curatorship 
that  was  projected.  There  is  an  especially  interesting  one  addressed  on  the 
former  subject  to  Mrs.  Cowden  Clarke,  who  only  the  other  day  gave  an 
audience  one  more  taste  of  her  quality  as  an  actress.  Dickens  also  has  allu¬ 
sions  to  “The  Lighthouse,”  “No  Thoroughfare,”  and  “Black  and  White;” 
but  perhaps  the  most  interesting  of  all  his  allusions  are  contained  in 
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liis  letters  to  the  late  Lord  Lytton,  here  for  the  first  time  published. 
In  1851  he  writes  to  the  poet-novelist-dramatist  to  say  that  he  thinks 
the  first  three  acts  of  “Not  so  Bad  as  We  Seem”  “most  admirable 
— full  of  character,  strong  in  interest,  rich  in  capital  situations, 
and  certain  to  go  nobly.”  He  adds  :  “  You  know  how  highly  I  thought 
of  ‘  Money,’  but  I  sincerely  think  these  three  acts  finer.”  In  1862  we 
find  him  writing  in  reference  to  a  proposal  which  had  been  made  to  treat 
“  The  Lady  of  Lyons  ”  musically — a  proposal  which  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  agreeable  to  Lord  Lytton,  seeing  that  Dickens  says  :  “  I  think 
you  undoubtedly  have  the  right  to  forbid  the  turning  of  your  play  into 
an  opera.”  At  the  same  time,  “I  do  not  think”  (says  Dickens)  “the 
production  of  such  an  opera  in  the  slightest  degree  likely  to  injure  the 
play.”  He  continues :  “  The  only  objection  I  descry  is  purely  one  of 
feeling.  Pauline  trotting  about  in  front  of  the  float,  invoking  the  orchestra 
with  a  limp  pocket-handkerchief,  is  a  notion  that  makes  goose-flesh  of  my 
back.  Also  a  yelping  tenor  going  away  to  the  wars  in  a  scene  half  an 
hour  long  is  painful  to  contemplate.  Damas,  too,  as  a  bass,  with  a  grizzled 
bald  head  .  .  .  rather  sticks  in  my  throat.” 


When  we  remember  that  Lord  Lytton’s  play  has  been  “  turned  into 
an  opera  ”  by  Mr.  F.  H.  Cowen,  under  the  title  of  “  Pauline,”  and  is  about 
to  be  reproduced  in  that  form,  with  Claude  as  a  tenor  and  Damas  as  a 
bass,  the  above  passage  becomes  all  the  more  amusing. 


There  is,  however,  yet  another  very  apropos  passage  in  these  “  Letters.” 
It  is  well  known  that  Mr.  Hollingshead  was  entrusted,  not  so  very  long 
ago,  with  MS.  of  “  The  Captives,”  described  as  a  drama  by  the  late  Lord 
Lytton,  and  destined  for  representation  at  a  London  theatre  as  soon  as 
that  event  could  be  arranged  for.  The  said  “  Captives,”  adapted,  it 
appears,  from  “  Plautus,”  figures  in  a  letter  written  by  Dickens  in  October, 
1867,  when,  addressing  Lord  Lytton,  he  says:  “I  have  read  the  play  with 
great  attention,  interest,  and  admiration,  and  I  need  not  say  to  you  that 
the  art  of  it,  the  fine  construction,  the  exquisite  nicety  of  the  touches 
with  which  it  is  brought  out,  have  been  a  study  to  me  in  the  pursuit  of 
which  I  have  had  extraordinary  relish.” 


Dickens  then  goes  on  to  advance  certain  considerations  in  regard  to 
the  classical  names,  costumes,  etc.  which  would  needs  figure  in  the  play, 
and  which,  in  view  of  the  associations  of  London  theatres,  especially  with 
burlesques,  would  be  calculated  to  militate  against  the  success  of  the 
drama.  But  the  whole  letter  should  be  read  in  its  place ;  and,  indeed,  I 
need  not  say  how  full  of  delightful  matter  is  the  whole  volume  in  which 
it  appears. 

The  De  Beauvoir  Town  and  Ivingsland  Literary  Society  gave  a  per¬ 
formance,  on  November  22nd,  of  “  Our  Bitterest  Foe,”  followed  by  the 
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successful  production  of  an  entirely  new  and  original  comic  opera,  in  one 
act,  "by  Messrs.  Augustus  W.  Wilson  and  Borret  McBean,  entitled,  “  A 
Modern  Cinderella.” 


The  ninth  performance  hy  the  Nelson  Dramatic  Club  was  given  at 
St.  George’s  Hall  on  November  19th,  being  for  the  benefit  of  St.  John’s 
Hospital.  The  programme  consisted  of  “Faint  Heart  Never  Won  Fair 
Lady  ”  and  “  New  Men  and  Old  Acres.”  Miss  Kate  Carlym,  Miss  Bessie 
Walters,  Miss  Bose  Murray,  Mr.  W.  H.  Andrew,  Mr.  K.  J.  Thomas,  and 
Mr.  G.  H.  Cook  took  part  in  the  capital  performance. 


It  struck  me  a  short  time  back  that  a  paper  dealing  with  the  actors 
and  actresses  now  on  the  boards  who  began  as  amateurs,  and  giving 
particulars  of  the  amateur  clubs  and  societies  with  which  they  were 
associated,  would  be  full  of  interest.  I  found,  however,  that  the  in¬ 
formation  necessary  to  make  such  a  paper  as  complete  as  it  should  be 
was  by  no  means  easy  to  obtain.  I  could,  of  course,  recall  several  quite 
recent  instances  of  amateurs  who  have  taken  to  the  stage  with  success. 
The  names,  amongst  others,  of  Mr.  Beerbohm-Tree,  Mr.  J.  Y.  Stephens 
(now  in  America  with  Mr.  John  McCullough),  Mr.  Frank  Kodney,  Mr. 
Owen  Dove,  and  Mr.  John  Child  at  once  occurred  to  me.  But,  as  regards 
the  actors  of  longer  standing  in  the  profession  whom  I  believed  to  have 
begun  their  careers  as  amateurs,  I  was  at  a  loss  to  know  where  to  look 
for  particulars  about  them,  and,  when  I  consulted  the  latest  edition  of 
Mr.  Pascoe’s  “  Dramatic  List,”  in  only  two  instances  amongst  all  the 
names  it  contains  could  I  find  any  reference  to  the  actor’s  experience  as 
an  amateur.  Mr.  J.  L.  Toole  first  attracted  notice  as  an  actor  during  his 
connection  with  an  amateur  dramatic  club  which  gave  periodical  enter¬ 
tainments  at  the  Walworth  Institution ;  and  Mr.  Arthur  Cecil  first 
appeared  on  the  stage  as  an  amateur  at  the  Bichmond  Theatre  as  King 
Charles  in  “Faint  Heart  Never  Won  Fair  Lady,”  and  Bundle  in  the 
“  Waterman.”  I  may  add  that  Mr.  Beerbohm-Tree,  Mr.  Stephens, 
Mr.  Bodney,  and  Mr.  Owen  Dove  all  used  to  act  chiefly  with  the  Erratics 
Amateur  Dramatic  Club,  which  is  now  dissolved  in  consequence  of  most 
of  the  members  having  gone  on  the  stage. 


It  was,  I  believe,  intended  to  publish  the  “  Dramatic  List  ”  annually, 
but  it  did  not,  I  fancy,  receive  either  from  the  profession  or  the  public 
the  support  it  certainly  deserved.  Issued  year  by  year  with  the  necessary 
corrections  and  additions  made  in  the  succeeding  editions,  it  would  have 
become  a  most  useful  book  of  reference. 


A  run  upon  “  The  Honeymoon  ”  appears  to  be  setting  in  amongst  the 
amateur  dramatic  societies.  It  was  played  by,  I  think,  the  Temple  Club 
a  fewweeks  ago;  itwill  be  acted  by  the  Strolling  Players  onNovember  2Gth; 
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and  it  was  given  on  the  occasion  I  am  about  to  notice,  November  17th,  at 
St.  George’s  Hall,  by  the  Irving  Club,  on  behalf  of  the  Boys’  Home, 
Regent’s  Parle  Eoad.  Miss  Helen  Maude  made  a  very  favourable  im¬ 
pression  as  Juliana,  and  her  success  is  the  more  creditable  to  her  inasmuch 
as  the  part  is  hardly  one  of  those  best  suited  to  her  style.  She  acted 
well,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  Miss  Florence  "Worth,  who  gave  a 
remarkably  bright  and  pleasant  performance  of  Volante,  speaking  her 
lines  with  much  point  and  excellent  emphasis.  The  acting  of  Mr.  Herbert 
James  as  the  Duke  of  Aranza  was  unequal,  and,  though  his  rendering  of 
the  part  was  not  without  merit  at  times,  as  a  whole  it  can  hardly  be 
described  as  a  success.  Mr.  H.  D.  Shepard  was  a  fair  Montalban,  and 
Mr.  Charles  Wood  a  very  good  Rolando,  while  Mr.  G.  F.  La  Serre 
played  the  mock  Duke  exceedingly  well.  Other  characters  were  sustained 
by  Messrs.  R.  Halket,  P.  F.  Marks,  L.  Edwards,  and  Mrs.  Yiveash.  “  The 
Honeymoon  ”  was  preceded  by  the  farce  “  A  Regular  Fix,”  in  which 
that  clever  amateur  Mr.  F.  J.  Lowe  appeared  as  Hugh  de  Brass. 


Both  the  above  performances  were  under  the  stage-management  of 
Mr.  Robert  Markby. 


In  the  Strolling  Players’  performance  of  “  The  Honeymoon  ”  at 
St.  George’s  Hall  on  November  26th,  Mr.  Edmund  Routledge  will  be  the 
Duke  of  Aranza  ;  Mr.  Charles  Lamb,  Montalban  ;  Mr.  George  Gunn, 
Rolando;  Mr.  Arthur  Young,  Balthazar;  Mr.  William  Paterson,  Campillo; 
and  Mr.  Claude  Pentley,  Jacques.  Miss  Helen  Maude  will  play  Juliana 
for  the  second  time  within  ten  days  ;  Miss  Ffennell  will  be  Volante,  and 
Miss  Vyvyan,  Zamora. 


In  and  about  Liverpool  the  amateur  drama  continues  to  flourish 
vigorously.  On  the  26th,  27th,  and  28th  October,  excellent  perform¬ 
ances  of  “  A  Lesson  in  Love  ”  were  given  in  the  Assembly  Rooms  at 
Formby  by  a  scratch  company  organised  by  Mr.  J.  R.  Cooper.  The  piece, 
from  the  fewness  of  its  characters  and  comparative  simplicity  of  the 
situations,  lends  itself  admirably  to  the  requirements  of  amateurs,  and 
excellently  played  as  it  was  on  the  occasions  in  question,  it  forms  a 
thoroughly  enjoyable  evening’s  programme.  The  characters  were  in  the 
hands  of  Messrs.  C.  Metcalfe,  S.  Allen,  C.  L.  Cameron,  and  Mesdames 
Hewer,  Ainsworth,  and  Hollins.  Among  these,  Mr.  C.  L.  Cameron’s 
Babblebrook,  and  Miss  Hewer’s  Miss  Winterberry,  may  be  singled  out 
for  special  praise  as  true  conceptions  admirably  realised.  The  repre¬ 
sentations  were  given  in  aid  of  the  local  cricket  club. 


Performances  have  also  been  given  in  Liverpool  by  the  Fairfield 
Amateur  Dramatic  Club  (“  The  Postboy  ”)  and  the  West  Derby  Amateurs, 
who  essayed  “  London  Assurance,”  but  want  of  space  forbids  any  detailed 
account  of  results  of  their  efforts. 
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The  sorrows  of  the  unacted  are,  as  a  rule,  more  pathetic  than 
ludicrous ;  hut  I  cannot  refrain  from  printing  the  scenario  of  a  grand 
laughable  farce  that  has  been  submitted  to  me  in  despair,  after  having 
been  refused  by  Mr.  John  Hollingshead,  who  returned  the  author  a  polite 
note  to  say  that  he  regretted  “  he  had  completed  his  arrangements  for 
some  time  to  come.”  Dear  me,  what  has  not  London  lost  by  this  ill- 
starred  circumstance !  Let  me  hasten  to  give  the  plot  of  “  Yery 
Tantalising  ”  : 

YERY  TANTALISING: 

A  Grand  Laughable  Farce.  By  Mambrino. 

Scene  I. — A  Boom. 

Enter  Fred. — This  is  my  first  winter  in  Canada,  and  unfortunately  I  am  unable 
to  participate  in  the  principal  and  favourite  amusement  here,  of  skating — for  the 
simple  reason  that  I  don’t  know  how.  But  I  am  determined  to  learn.  Now  if  I 
went  to  the  Eink  to  do  so,  I  should  surely  make  myself  very  ridiculous,  by 
tumbling  about  in  every  direction ;  consequently  I  am  going  to-day  to  a  secluded 
and  lonely  pond  about  three  miles  outside  the  city,  and  I  hope  to  learn  to  skate 
there,  and  to  surprise  all  my  friends,  by  being  quite  au  fait,  when  I  make  my 
appearance  at  the  Eink.  Well,  in  order  to  save  trouble  when  I  arrive  at  the  ice,  I 
intend  to  bring  a  second  pair  of  boots  with  me,  having  my  skates  on  them. 

Scene  II. — A  Frozen  Pond. 

[ [Enter  Fred.  He  puts  on  his  skates,  and  leaves  the  pair  of  hoots  that  he  has  taken 
off,  and  his  overcoat  containing  his  lunch,  on  the  hank  of  the  pond.  Having  got 
out  upon  the  ice,  he  succeeds  in  keeping  himself  up  for  a  little  while,  and  then 
gets  a  fall.  Just  then  a  thief  comes  along,  who  deliberately  proceeds  to  steal  the 
things  that  have  heen  left  on  the  bank.] 

Fred. — Those  boots  and  that  coat  are  mine.  What  do  you  want  meddling  with 
them  ? 

Thief. — I  am  going  to  take  care  of  them  for  yon. 

Fred. — If  you  don’t  leave  them  alone  instantly,  you  scoundrel,  I  shall  break  every 
bone  in  your  body. 

Thief, — You  are  very  saucy  ( slowly  going  away  with  them). 

[Fred’s  efforts  to  follow  him  are  most  amusing,  for,  in  his  excitement,  it  is  with  great 
difficulty  that  he  succeeds  even  in  getting  up,  and  he  no  sooner  does  so  when  he 
falls  again.  He  repeats  this  several  times,  exclaiming  all  sorts  of  imprecations, 
during  which,  in  utter  desperation,  he  bawls  out,  “  Police  !  police  !  ”] 

Thief  ( from  a  distance ). — It  won’t  do,  for  there  are  none  of  your  cursed  bobbies 
here. 

[At  last  he  succeeds  in  reaching  the  bank,  and  then  finds  that  his  skates  deter  him 
from  pursuing  the  thief,  and  by  the  time  he  gets  them  off  ( for  he  is  very  inexpert 
at  doing  so)  it  is  quite  evident  that  a  chase  would  be  fruitless.'] 

Fred. — Well,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  it  was  very  tantalising  to  see  my  boots,  and 
overcoat,  and  my  lunch  also,  by  Jove!  stolen,  and  not  be  able  to  come  to  their 
rescue. 

THE  END. 

[Of  course,  every  thing  depends  upon  the  acting  of  the  above.] 

That  last  footnote,  “  Of  course,  everything  depends  upon  the  acting  of 
the  above,”  is  the  most  delicious  thing  I  have  read  for  years  in  the  way 
of  sublime  simplicity. 
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The  Fine  Art  Society,  of  148,  New  Bond  Street,  have  opened  a  very 
interesting  exhibition  of  the  works  of  the  late  Samuel  Palmer.  There  are 
some  illustrations  exhibited  of  Milton’s  works. 


The  Central  London  Bangers’  performance  of  “  Old  Soldiers  ”  and 
“  Dearest  Mamma  ”  at  St.  George’s  Hall,  on  November  12th,  does  not  call 
for  much  comment.  In  the  first  piece  Captain  Gruggen  as  Cassidy,  and 
in  the  second  Captain  White  as  Nettle  Croaker,  acted  capitally;  but  the 
other  performers  were  not  well  placed. 


Mr.  Charles  Bernard  has  become  the  lessee  of  the  new  Theatre 
Koyal,  Glasgow.  He  is  also  the  lessee  of  the  Gaiety  Theatre  in  the  same 
city;  of  the  Prince’s,  Manchester;  the  Theatre  Koyal,  Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne  ;  and  Her  Majesty’s  Theatre,  Carlisle.  Besides  being  the  manager 
of  all  these  theatres,  Mr.  Bernard  has  several  companies  touring  in  the 
provinces  with  “  Les  Cloches  de  Corneville  ”  and  “  Billee  Taylor.”  In 
the  latter  company,  clever  Mr.  Fred  Ferrani  has  won  deserved  success  by 
his  admirable  impersonation  of  Captain  Flapper,  his  agreeable  tenor  voice 
aiding  him  very  considerably. 


Mr.  Richard  Drummond,  the  youngest  son  of  a  Scottish  lady  of  title, 
has  taken  to  the  stage.  He  made  his  first  appearance  on  Monday, 
October  31st,  as  Henry  Bertram  in  “Guy  Mannering”  at  the  Edinburgh 
Theatre  Royal.  His  performance  was  very  successful,  his  singing  of 
“My  Pretty  Jane”  being  very  neatly  delivered,  and  his  acting,  more 
especially  during  his  first  interview  with  Meg  Merrilies,  was  decidedly  in 
advance  of  that  usually  displayed  by  “singing  walking  gentlemen.” 


Mr.  Henry  Irving’s  tour  has  been,  hitherto,  one  scene  of  triumph. 
At  Dublin  the  excitement  he  created  was  immense,  and  in  Glasgow  the 
receipts  during  his  twelve  nights’  engagement  in  that  city  extended  to 
over  four  thousand  pounds.  His  appearances  in  Edinburgh  were  even 
more  successful. 

The  Philothespian  Club  will  give  a  performance  on  Saturday, 
December  10th,  at  St.  George’s  Hall,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Central 
London  Throat  and  Ear  Hospital.  The  hall  has  also  been  taken  for 
several  other  dates  by  the  Philothespians,  and  should  any  hospital  or 
other  charitable  institution  wish  the  club  to  give  performances  for  their 
benefit,  the  hon.  sec.,  Mr.  H.  Chevallier  Purkis,  105,  Cambridge  Gardens, 
Notting  Hill,  W.,  will  be  glad  to  forward  particulars  upon  application 
to  him. 

Mr.  John  Hollingshead  writes  to  me  as  follows : 

“  Looking  over  some  old  papers,  I  find  the  following  somewhat 
ancient  letter  from  the  late  Henry  Compton,  and  as  it  shows  him  in  the 
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light  of  a  painstaking,  polite,  and  good-natured  man,  it  may  be  worth 
publishing.  I  may  add  that  the  farce  in  question  in  due  time  became  a 
Christmas  story,  and  that  Mr.  Compton  made  his  last  appearance  on  the 
stage  at  my  theatre,  the  Gaiety,  playing  Mawworm  to  Mr.  Phelps’s 
Dr.  Cantwell  in  the  ‘  Hypocrite.’ 

“  ‘  16,  Charing  Cross  :  April  3rd,  1854. 

“  ‘  Mr  dear  Sir, — Allow  me  to  apologise  to  you  for  not  having 
sooner  communicated  with  you  on  the  matter  of  your  farce.  I  had  put 
your  manuscript  away  so  very  carefully  that  till  to-day  I  could  not  find 
it.  I  think  the  farce  a  well-written  funny  affair,  hut  I  am  almost  afraid 
there  is  not  quite  body  or  substance  enough  in  the  subject  to  make 
a  decided  go.  I  am  merely  giving  you  an  honest  opinion,  which 
may  not  eventually  prove  a  correct  one.  At  all  events,  I  would,  if  I 
were  you,  try  it  at  another  theatre  rather  than  the  Haymarket.  I  should 
advise  you  to  try  another  plot,  for  if  my  lmmhle  opinion  is  any 
encouragement  to  you,  I  am  persuaded  you  have  talent  for  farce  writing. 
Shall  I  send  the  MS.  to  your  address,  or  will  you  call  on  me  and  talk 
the  matter  over  1  I  am  generally  in  from  five  o’clock  to  six  in  the 
afternoon. — I  am,  my  dear  Sir,  yours  truly, 

“  ‘  J.  Hollingshead,  Esq.’  ‘  H.  COMPTON.’  ” 


In  a  few  days  all  good  fathers,  godfathers,  kindly-disposed  uncles,  and 
charitable  old  gentlemen  will  he  wondering  what  kind  of  present  to  buy 
for  the  hoys  and  girls.  In  every  family  there  is  sure  to  he  a  lad  with  a 
developed  literary  taste,  or  a  girl  who  loves  fairy  stories  told  in  a  simple 
and  enchanting  fashion.  Away  then,  good  people,  and  buy  a  beautiful 
volume,  called  “  Under  the  Sunset,”  by  Mr.  Pram  Stoker,  the  faithful 
friend  of  Henry  Irving.  It  is  a  lovely  hook,  all  vellum  and  scarlet ;  it  is 
published  by  Mr.  Sampson  Low,  of  Fleet  Street ;  the  fair  text  is  inter¬ 
spersed  with  pictures,  and  the  writing  is  really  charming.  The  luxurious 
volume  has  a  most  striking  and  pathetic  dedication  “To  my  son,  whose 
angel  doth  behold  the  face  of  The  King.”  Only  a  man  of  fine  feeling 
could  compose  that  sentence,  and  the  whole  hook  is  worthy  of  the 
sentiment. 


“  Stage-land,”  a  three-act  comedy,  originally  produced  some  time  ago 
at  a  matinee  at  the  Vaudeville  Theatre,  was  played  for  the  first  time  at 
the  Crystal  Palace  on  .November  10th,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  F.  H. 
Macklin,  and  Avas  well  received.  Mr.  Macklin  himself  gave  an  admirable 
performance  of  the  leading  part  (in  which  he  has  also  appeared  Avith 
success  in  the  provinces),  and  had  excellent  support  from  Messrs.  Markby, 
Frank  Cooper,  H.  Kemble,  and  SteAvart  Dawson ;  Miss  Kate  Pattison, 
Miss  Zoe  Bland,  and  Miss  A.  Measor.  Mr.  Kemble  and  Mr.  Frank 
Cooper  Avere  especially  good.  I  alivays  thought  highly  of  this  play  Avhen 
first  produced  at  a  morning  performance  many  years  ago,  and  I  Avonder 
that  Mr.  G.  R.  Douglas  did  not  try  again,  for  he  has  freshness  of  style 
and  a  full  Aoav  of  fancy. 
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I  print  these  lines,  recently  sent  to  me,  because  I  really  believe  that 
there  are  moments  in  the  “  Mascotte  ”  very  full  of  poetry  and  ideality. 
These  verses  show  that  a  light  chord  of  fancy  has  been  struck  by  Miss 
Violet  Cameron’s  charming  performance  : 

“  LA  MASCOTTE.” 

She  is  standing  by  the  footlights, 

Looking  upward,  and  her  gaze 
Bears  a  touch  of  dreamy  sadness, 

Like  a  star  when  dimmed  by  haze. 

"Whilst  beneath  the  big  hat’s  shadow 
Falls  the  loose  unshackled  hair 
Down  the  rustic  gown  whose  texture 
Bears  the  mark  of  many  a  tear. 

Bettina  ! 

There  are  other  forms  around  her — 

Here  a  courtier,  there  a  page, 

Yet  I  feel  hut  dimly  conscious 
Of  their  presence  on  the  stage. 

And  when  the  low  soft  “  glou,  glou  ” 

Floats  forth  in  loving  tone, 

I  try  to  think  its  meaning 
Is  meant  for  me  alone. 

Bettina  ! 

Does  it  matter  that  my  being 
Is  a  fact  to  her  unknown  ? 

I  can  worship  at  a  distance, 

Loyal  still ;  hut  yet  I  own 
That  a  feeling  too  like  envy 

Bubbles  upward  fierce  and  strong, 

When  the  deeper  voice  of  Pippo 
Mingles  with  the  Mascotte’s  song. 

Bettina  ! 

Slowly  downward  rolls  the  curtain, 

Back  once  more  the  daily  strife, 

Back  once  more  the  dreary  duties 
Of  a  dull  prosaic  life. 

And  although  thy  face  will  haunt  me, 

Half  a  pleasure,  half  a  pain, 

Still  I  thank  thee  for  these  moments 
Spent  in  dreamland  once  again. 

Bettina  ! 


When  the  Theatre  Boyal,  Dublin,  was  burned  down  on  February’ 9th, 
1 880,  there  fell  from  its  place  an  old  hell,  the  history  of  which — so  far 
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as  it  is  known — is  worth  telling.  The  hell  in  question  originally  belonged 
to  the  old  Carmelite  Chapel,  and  rang  the  good  citizens  of  Dublin  to  mass 
five  hundred  years  ago.  From  the  Catholic  chapel  it  found  its  way — 
how  is  not  known — to  the  old  Crow  Street  Theatre,  where  it  remained 
until  the  building  was  wrecked  by  the  infuriated  mob  at  the  non-appear¬ 
ance  of  the  “Dog  of  Montargis.”  Thence  it  was  transferred  to  the 
Theatre  Koyal,  where  it  hung  until  the  fire  of  the  theatre  on  the  above- 
mentioned  date.  The  metal  from  which  the  bell  was  made  was  of 
exceptionally  good  quality,  and  the  bell  itself  possessed  a  remarkably  fine 
tone.  The  late  Charles  Kean,  speaking  of  it,  said  :  “  It  is  a  pity  that  the 
only  good  bell  I  found  for  the  Angelus  in  ‘Louis  XL’  could  not  be 
used.”  (The  “  business  ”  in  this  part  of  the  play  had  to  be  cut  out,  as 
it  gave  offence  to  the  Dublin  audience.)  Mr.  Michael  Gunn  has  about 
half  a  ton  of  the  metal  which  composed  this  famous  bell  still  in  his 
possession,  and  he  intends  having  it  re-cast. 


Probably  few  of  our  readers  are  aware  how  flourishing  an  Amateur 
Dramatic  Club  there  is  in  the  little  University  of  St.  Andrew’s.  The 
object  of  the  club  is  to  unite  a  Shakespearean  with  a  Dramatic  Club. 
Although  the  Association  is  as  yet  only  three  years  old,  really  capital 
performances  have  been  given  of  “  The  Rivals  ”  and  “  She  Stoops  to 
Conquer,”  in  which,  by  consent  of  the  “  Senators  ”  of  the  University, 
the  undergraduates  were  allowed  the  assistance  of  lady  amateurs. 


A  performance  of  the  late  Tom  Taylor’s  well-known  comedy,  “  The 
Unequal  Match,”  was  given  by  the  Liverpool  “  Old  Boys’”  Amateur 
Dramatic  Club  on  Saturday  evening,  November  12th,  in  the  small  concert- 
room,  St.  George’s  Hall,  Liverpool.  The  somewhat  odd  title  adopted  by 
this  club  of  amateurs  seems  to  require  explanation.  Be  it  understood, 
then,  that  its  members — of  the  stronger  sex,  that  is — are  “  old  boys  ”  of 
the  Liverpool  Institute,  an  educational  centre  of  great  popularity  and 
repute  in  Liverpool.  Their  interest  in  Alma  Mater  ceases  not  when  they 
quit  its  grimy  old  corridors  and  class-rooms  for  the  active  duties  of 
budding  manhood.  They  still  frequent  the  old  and  well-loved  spot.  But 
the  objects  of  their  studies  have  undergone  a  change.  Not  Pallas,  but 
Thalia,  is  the  goddess  of  their  choice,  and  regularly  in  the  winter  season 
are  assemblies  held  in  her  honour  in  the  spacious  lecture-hall  of  the 
Institute,  to  assist  at  which  some  eight  or  nine  hundred  “  old  boys,”  with 
their  wives  and  sweethearts,  their  “  sisters,  cousins,  and  aunts,”  and  any 
chance  friends  who  may  be  lucky  enough  to  be  invited,  eagerly  present 
themselves. 


But  it  is  not  as  mere  social  gatherings,  or  even  as  powerful  agents  in 
the  cause  of  charity — for  the  “  Old  Boys  ”  come  readily  to  the  fore  in 
that  sacred  cause — that  they  merit  notice  in  The  Theatre.  Their 
society  has  proved  a  practical  nursery  for  “  regular  ”  actors  and  actresses. 
Some  half-dozen  of  its  members,  of  both  sexes,  have  been  impelled 
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instinctively  to  enter  upon  the  professional  stage,  and  it  needs  no  argument 
to  prove  that  the  stage  will  in  no  way  suffer  by  the  advent  of  ladies  and 
gentlemen  of  education  and  social  position,  who  have,  moreover,  already 
gone  through  a  process  of  “natural  selection”  for  a  stage  career.  At  the 
performance  of  “  The  Unequal  Match  ”  the  cast  included  at  least  two  of 
the  company  who  had  deliberately  made  this  choice,  these  being  Miss 
Alexes  Leighton  and  Mr.  Langley  Russell.  Miss  Leighton  comes  of  an 
artistic  stock,  her  late  father  having  been  Robert  Leighton,  a  resident  of 
Liverpool,  and  a  poet  of  tender  and  graceful  fancy,  who  died  all  too  soon. 
She  has  herself  been  studying  under  Mr.  John  Ryder,  and  has  accepted 
an  offer  to  play  leading  parts  in  a  company  under  the  management  of 
Mr.  Lindo  Courtenay,  which  will  shortly  appear  at  the  Royal  Alexandra 
Theatre,  Liverpool,  with  other  towns  to  follow.  Her  impersonation  of 
Hester  Grazebrook  was  found  to  be  full  of  sprightliness,  emotional  power, 
and  high-comedy  talent,  as  those  qualities  were  successively  required 
during  the  progress  of  the  play.  Mr.  Langley  Russell  is  a  son  of  the 
well-known  editor  of  “  The  Liverpool  Daily  Post,”  and  will  shortly  join 
Mr.  Irving’s  company.  He  has  an  aptitude  for  eccentric  comedy  or 
character  of  a  quaint  and  dry  description  that  is  likely  to  bring  him  into 
the  front  rank.  He  played  Blenkinsop  on  the  occasion  in  question  with 
a  quiet  and  well-sustained  humour  of  tone  and  gesture  that  brought  the 
“  Old  ”  Compton  forcibly  to  mind ;  and  what  better  model  could  any 
young  actor  follow  1  The  part  of  Dr.  Botcherby  was  rendered  with  not 
less  artistically  controlled  humour,  dashed  with  a  necessary  mixture  of 
dramatic  force,  by  Mr.  C.  Fabert ;  while  Mr.  J.  B.  Adams  (Harry 
Arncliffe)  and  Mr.  C.  L.  Cameron  (Old  Grazebrook)  gave  evidence  of 
thorough  ability  in  their  respective  roles.  The  rest  of  the  cast  were 
fully  up  to  the  requirements  of  their  parts.  An  audience,  which  included 
the  flower  of  Liverpool  fashion,  was  present,  and  as  high  prices  of 
admission  was  the  order  of  the  evening,  a  very  handsome  surplus  should 
remain  for  the  benefit  of  the  deserving  Children’s  Aid  Society. 


A  valuable  correspondent  at  Brussels  sends  the  following  interesting 
notes  on  Alexandre  Dumas  and  Sara  Bernhardt : 

“  In  the  course  of  her  tour  through  Europe,  Sara  Bernhardt  gave 
four  performances  at  the  Monnaie,  Brussels,  playing  in  ‘  Ernani,’ 
‘  Adrienne  Lecouvreur,’  and  ‘  La  Dame  aux  Camelias.’  With  regard 
to  her  impersonation  of  Marguerite  in  the  last-named  play — that  in 
which  she  made  the  greatest  impression — M.  Gustave  Frederix,  the 
chroniqueur  dramatique  of  the  ‘  Independance  Beige,’  referred  to  the 
report  that  Alexandre  Dumas  fils  was  disposed  to  believe  that  the  best 
‘  Dame  aux  Camelias  ’  was  she  who  had  obtained  therein  the  most  recent 
success,  and  continued :  ‘We  do  not  know  whether  he  has  said  of  two  or 
three  Marguerite  Gautiers,  “  C’est  elle  qui  a  fixe  le  role  ;  c’est  sur  elle  que 
se  fera  la  tradition.”  But  authors  naturally  prefer  actresses  who 
admirably  represent  their  characters  to  actresses  who  have  admirably 
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represented  them.  One  does  not  forget  those  who  have  possessed  talent ; 
hut  one  speaks  of  those  who  are  successful  at  the  present  time,  and  who 
with  this  new  talent  bring  fresh  novelty  to  the  piece.’ 


“  Careful  that  it  should  not  be  thought  he  sacrificed  former  exponents 
to  the  latest  ‘Dame  aux  Camelias,’  Alexandre  Dumas  fils  wrote  as 
follows  to  M.  Frederix  :  ‘  If  I  have  been  ungrateful  towards  one  of  the 
interpreters  of  Marguerite  Gautier,  it  is  towards  Sara  Bernhardt,  whom 
I  have  not  been  to  see  in  any  of  the  towns  where  she  has  played  my 
piece.  Not  knowing  even  how  she  plays  it,  I  cannot  say  that  she  plays 
it  better  than  the  others.  I  will  add  that,  even  if  I  had  seen  her,  while 
complimenting  her  as  she  certainly  deserves,  I  would  retract  nothing  from 
the  compliments  which  I  have  addressed,  and  sincerely  so,  to  the 
comediennes  who  have  preceded  her.  What  must  be  chiefly  acknow¬ 
ledged  in  Sara  Bernhardt  is  the  composition  of  the  role ;  whatever  it  be, 
it  is  completely  hers  and  of  her.  Although  she  is  my  neighbour,  and  I 
would  willingly  have  put  myself  to  inconvenience  to  hear  her  rehearse 
and  give  her  advice,  she  has  not  asked  it.  I  might,  perhaps,  have  given 
her  a  few  useful  hints.  He  who  has  conceived  and  written  a  work 
knows  what  underlies  it;  and  this  he  can  discover  to  the  artiste,  who, 
however  gifted,  may  turn  it  to  account.  Perhaps,  if  Sara  Bernhardt  had 
been  inclined  to  submit  her  reading  of  the  part  to  my  judgment,  you 
would  have  no  ground  for  criticising  her  performance.  What  I  wish  you 
to  be  assured  of  is,  that  I  am  not  ungrateful  towards  Madame  Doche, 
nor  towards  Mdlle.  Pierson,  nor  any  of  my  interpreters.  Any  little  good 
that  may  have  been  done  me  I  shall  never  forget,  and  I  shall  be  eternally 
grateful  to  the  artistes  who  have  aided  me  with  their  talent,  their  efforts, 
and  their  consciences,  whatever  be  the  theatre  to  which  they  have 
belonged.’  _ 

“With  this  letter,  Alexandre  Dumas  sent  M.  Frederix  the  proof- 
sheets  of  a  new  preface,  to  be  added  to  the  old  one,  of  an  edition  of  ‘  La 
Dame  aux  Camelias,’  of  which  only  ninety-nine  copies  are  to  be  printed 
for  private  circulation.  The  following  is  an  almost  literal  translation  : 
‘If  I  now  reprint  this  preface,  it  is  that,  notwithstanding  its  incorrect¬ 
ness  of  form,  the  redundancies  and  the  contentedness  with  myself,  for 
which  only  my  youth  and  the  joy  of  a  first  success  must  be  blamed,  it 
remains  absolutely  true  as  far  as  the  artistes  in  the  original  cast  are 
concerned.  In  this  edition,  in  which  I  put  more  of  my  heart  and  of  my 
inner  life  than  in  the  others,  and  which  is  thus,  as  it  were,  the  will 
(testament)  of  my  dramatic  career,  I  should  be  ungrateful  did  I  not 
restore  these  pages,  now  thirty  years  old.  How  many  are  dead  among 
those  who  shared  my  first  emotions  1  Fechter,  Dupuis,  Hippolyte 
Worms,  Madame  Astruc  !  M.  Lagrange  has  just  returned  from  Russia, 
as  young  as  he  was  then.  Irma  Granier,  who  cried  so  much  at  rehearsals 
because  she  had  to  play  the  bad  part  of  Nanine,  lives  again  brilliantly  in 
her  daughter,  La  Petite  Mariee  and  Le  Petit  Due  of  the  Renaissance. 
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But  what  has  become  of  Allie,  Mdlle.  Worms,  the  gentille  Clorinde,  and 
that  young  and  pretty  Mdlle.  Clary,  who  predicted  so  great  a  success  for 
the  piece  1  To  those  who  survive,  Madame  Doche  especially,  I  present 
this  last  testimony  of  my  gratitude.  Let  them  be  well  assured  that  I 
have  not  forgotten  how  much  I  owe  them.  To  those  who  are  dead  and 
forgotten  I  offer  this  last  souvenir,  which  will  make  them  live  again  for  a 
moment  in  the  minds  of  those  who  knew  them.  There  is  one  whom 
these  lines  will  find  neither  dead  nor  living,  the  joyous  and  witty 
Gil-Perez.  He  is  now  dying  in  a  private  hospital,  having  lost  his  reason, 
afflicted  by  that  very  malady  of  which  the  personage  he  represented 
complained  to  the  doctor  in  the  fourth  act.  Alas  !  poor  Yorick  !  ’  ” 


Mr.  Charles  Bernard  has  completed  the  arrangements  for  his  approach¬ 
ing  pantomimes  at  Manchester,  Newcastle,  and  Glasgow.  Among  the 
comediennes  engaged  by  him  are  Miss  Annie  Poole  (now  performing  at 
the  Opera  Comique),  Miss  Maud  Beverley,  Miss  Lottie  Harcourt,  Miss 
Alexina  Anderson,  Miss  Josephine  Muntz,  Miss  Maggie  Lewis,  Miss  Alice 
Metcalf,  and  Miss  Ada  Melrose.  Mr.  Bernard  has  also  secured  the 
services  of  the  Walton  Family,  Mr.  Fred  Solomon  (now  at  the  Olympic) 
Mr.  B.  J.  Roberts,  Mr.  John  Wainwright,  Mr.  J.  H.  Rogers,  Mr.  Harry 
Coulson,  Mr.  Harry  Collier,  Mr.  Leo  Parini,  Mr.  F.  W.  Sidney,  Mr.  James 
Cumberland,  and  the  Brothers  Tabra. 


The  case  just  decided  in  the  Court  of  Queen’s  Bench  by  a  jury  of  my 
countrymen  has  been  a  veritable  “  trial  ”  to  me  in  the  most  bitter  and 
painful  sense  of  the  word.  Ever  since  June  last  I  have  been  under  a 
hideous  and  revolting  suspicion  :  I  have  been  the  victim  of  the  whispering 
tongues  that  ‘‘poison  truth”;  my  name  and  reputation  have  been  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  idle  and  frivolous  gossip  at  clubs  and  places  of  public  assembly ; 
every  enemy  that  could  contribute  to  my  undoing  has  carried  his 
vindictive  spite  into  the  camp  of  my  opponents ;  I  have  had  questions  or 
“interrogatories”  put  to  me  that  by  a  legal  fiction  are  supposed  to  aid 
justice,  but  in  reality  aggravate  vindictiveness ;  my  most  private  confi¬ 
dences  have  been  broken  cruelly  and  unjustifiably ;  my  cup  of  sorrow 
has  been  filled  to  the  brim  with  poison  nauseating  and  horrible,  and  why  1 
Because  I  dared  to  possess  The  Theatre  magazine,  because  I  had  the 
effrontery  to  do  something  in  a  humble  way  for  dramatic  art,  because  I 
resisted  the  idea  that  there  is  a  monopoly  in  dramatic  literature.  All  is 
over  now,  the  torture  I  have  endured,  only  to  be  known  and  appreciated 
by  those  nearest  and  dearest  to  me,  has  ceased ;  the  envious,  cruel,  spiteful 
tongues  are  silenced,  and  my  honesty  has  been  proved  to  the  very  hilt  in 
an  open  court  of  justice,  to  which  I  was  dragged  in  order  to  vindicate  my 
honour. 

Not  content  with  vilifying  the  editor  of  The  Theatre  magazine, 
my  enemies  have  instructed  their  counsel  to  blacken  the  character 
and  disfigure  the  fame  of  this  humble  and  inoffensive  periodical.  The 
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world  has  been  told,  through  the  mouth  of  Mr.  Willis,  Q.C.,  M.P.,  that 
The  Theatre  magazine  is  a  “  corrupting  and  loathsome  publication.” 
There  is  no  need  for  me  to  deny  the  truth  of  such  a  statement.  Mr. 
Charles  Russell  did  that  for  me.  The  Lord  Chief  Justice  ridiculed  the 
extravagant  proposition  put  forward  by  counsel  acting  under  instructions 
— a  counsel  who  had  laughed  to  scorn  the  able  writers  with  whom  I  have 
the  honour  to  he  associated,  and  had  described  to  the  intelligent  jury  as 
something  monstrous  a  picture  of  “  a  vulgar  clown  chucking  a  woman 
under  the  chin,”  which  turned  out  to  he  Touchstone  and  Audrey  from 
“As  You  Like  It!”  If  any  further  refutation  is  needed  to  crush  this 
preposterous  proposition,  it  will  be  given,  I  am  confident,  by  all  our  friends 
and  subscribers  who  have  followed  the  fortunes  of  our  magazine  since 
the  day  when  I  had  the  honour  to  edit  it,  and  who  will  bear  me  out  in 
saying  that  there  is  not  one  word  or  suggestion  in  the  periodical  which 
could  offend  the  most  scrupulous  taste  or  puritanical  mind.  Rothing 
pained  me  so  much  in  the  trial  as  the  mud  thrown  at  The  Theatre. 


Rut  is  there  no  bright  side  to  counteract  all  the  persecution  ended  and 
calumny  deposed  ?  There  is.  The  splendid  confidences  of  true  friendship 
during  trial,  the  warmth  and  ardour  of  affectionate  sympathy  when  victory 
was  won.  There  were  faces  in  that  court  during  those  two  hideous  days 
that  I  shall  never  forget  to  my  dying  day ;  there  have  been  tributes  of 
generosity  and  trust  showered  upon  me  since  that  have  already  healed  the 
wounds  from  many  stabs.  Every  post  brings  me  letters  that  will  be  my 
most  precious  possessions — eloquent,  hearty,  tender  and  true.  Would  that 
I  could  answer  them  all,  or  say  half  what  I  feel.  If  not,  accept  one  and 
all,  friends  and  strangers,  the  grasp  of  the  hand  of  a  man  whose  life  has 
been  full  of  failings  and  shortcomings,  of  trial  and  anxiety,  but  who 
honestly  loves  the  profession  he  has  adopted,  and  has  tried  to  do  his 
duty. 

May  I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  next  number  will  be  the 
Christmas  Humber  of  The  Theatre.  In  reality  it  will  be  the  January 
number  for  1882,  but  antedated  by  a  few  weeks  and  produced  just 
before  the  Christmas  Season.  I  shall  then  be  able  to  tell  you  all  about  the 
winter  amusements.  I  hope  to  have  a  capital  collection  of  pictures,  a  photo¬ 
graph,  sketches  in  colour  and  in  black  and  white,  and  on  this  occasion  I 
will  endeavour  to  give  an  account  of  my  stewardship  and  deal  with  the 
future  prospects  of  our  Magazine,  that  has  now  been  under  my  direction 
for  two  years,  and  has  caused  me  so  much  pleasure  and  pain.  Throughout 
I  have  been  buoyed  up  by  the  confidence  and  trust  of  our  many  friends 
and  subscribers,  and  to  their  generosity  I  continue  to  appeal.  C.  S. 
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